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OF1  OHIO, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES, 


JANUARY  23  AND  24,  1860. 


Monday ,  January  23,  1860. 

Mr.  CORWIN  said : 

Mr.  Clerk  :  I  rise  to  inquire  what  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion  at  this  time?  [Laughter.] 

The  CLERK.  The  question  before  the  House 
is  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Curtis]  on  Thursday  last. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  Then  the  speech  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Barksdale,]  to  which 
we  have  listene4  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  has 
been  made,  I  understand,  upon  the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  wants  to  get 
rid  of  this  cumbrous  business,  and  I  will  say  to. 
him  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  it  is  by 
voting;  and  I  say  further  to  him,  that  if  he 
should  be  elected,  I  will  pledge  him  that  the 
State  of  Ohio.will  not  dissolve  the  Union  on  that 
account.  Now,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  so  happens  that  al¬ 
most  every  good  or  grave  subject  discussed  by 
men  will  have  something  ludicrous  about  it. 
This  farce  which  we  have  been  enacting  for 
seven  weeks,  very  much  to  our  amusement,  is, 
as  we  hear  it  very  frequently  remarked,  and 
sometimes  much  to  the  disturbance  of  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  here,  beginning  to  be,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  a  serious  matter.  If  every 
gentleman  here  who  has  a  duty  to  discharge,  and 
who  was  sent  here  to  do  the  business  of  this 
great  Republic,  would  put  this  matter  to  his  con¬ 
science  as  he  does  other  subjects  which  involve 
questions  of  conscientious  duty,  surely  we  would 
begin  to  think  seriously  what  we  have  .to  do. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  very  plausible  ar¬ 
guments — and  to  me  they  are  difficult  to  get 
over — in  favor  of  electing  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
by  the  majority  of  votes  of  members,.  I  was  re¬ 
minded  the  other  day  by  one  of  my  friends,  resi¬ 
dent  in  this  city,  with  whom  I  have  long  had 
most  agreeable  and  friendly  intercourse — a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  good  standing  with  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  give 


his  name,  lest  it  might  bring  him  into  disrepute 
[laughter] — that  there  was  something  in  the 
election  of  Speaker  more  than  I  had  supposed ; 
that  in  a  certain  event  he  might  become  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  confess  that  puz¬ 
zled  me  a  little.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  important  that  we  should  incorporate 
that  idea  into  our  purposes,  as  one  of  the  contin¬ 
gencies  that  may  arise.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  any  two  gentlemen  who  are  or  may  be  elect¬ 
ed  President  and  Vice  President  will  be  amiable 
enough  to  die  for  the  benefit  of  the  Speaker  ol 
this  House.  I  do  not  know  what  God  in  his 
providence  may  have  in  store  for  us.  Such  a 
contingency  has  never  happened,  and  therefore 
I  think  we  should  not  give  it  a  marked  place  in 
our  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  Speak¬ 
ership  of  this  House.  Something  has  been  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  touching  this  <• 
very  subject ;  and  I,  reserving  my  rights  under 
such  rules  of  order  as  we  may  hereafter  estab¬ 
lish,  desire  to  say  something  on  the  general 
propositions  that  have  been  so  ably  presented  to 
the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  gentleman  read,  as  the  bitterest  drop  in 
the  cup,  some  paragraphs  from  the  Helper  book, 
advising  that  the  free  laboring  population  of  the 
South,  not  holding  slaves,  shall  abstain  from 
communication. with  those  who  do  own  slaves. 
Now,  I  wish  to  ask  gentlemen  of  the  South  what 
they  suppose  would  be  the  result  of  placing  this 
book  in  the  hands  of  the  non-slaveholding  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South  ?  The  question  would  simply 
be  submitted  by  those  non-slaveholding  men  of 
the  South  to  the  whole  State,  whether  slavery 
should  be  abolished  75r  not ;  and  if  it  should  be 
determined  to  abolish  slavery,  would  anybody 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  a  State  for  abolish 
ing  slavery,  more  than  to  complain  of  her  for 
adopting  it?  Gentlemen  have  greatly  overrated 
the  consequences  of  that  little  book.  I  know 
that  they  say,  or  have  said,  that  it  shows  the 
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disposition  of  the  North  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  South.  How  does  it  show  that  disposi¬ 
tion  ?  It  was  written,  as  everybody  knows,  by 
a  man  who  had  his  citizenship  or  habitation  in 
North  Carolina  until  he  left  there  to  go  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  Who  i3  to  blame,  then,  if  we 
may  trace  back  effect  to  cause?  You  say  that 
Mr.  Seward  made  a  speech  in  Rochester,  some 
tims  in  the  year  of  grace  1858,  and  that  from 
that  came  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  by  twenty- 
three  men,  headed  by  John  Brown. 

Sir,  if  North  Carolina  had  not  brought  up  this 
man  among  her  own  slave  institutions,  we  never 
should  have  had  the  Helper  book.  No  Northern 
man  has  written  such  a  book ;  and  if  he  had 
written  such  a  book,  is  it  possible  that  any  in¬ 
stitution  existing  in  a  Christian  and  enlightened  : 
community  like  the  South  can  be  overthrown  by  . 
a  pamphlet  ?  In  a  congregation  of  children  of  l 
the  same  family,  I  should  avoid  a  subject  which  j 
might  disturb  our  relations.  I  would  not  like  to 
throw  into  the  face  of  my  brother  one  of  his 
evil  habits  ;  nor  would  you,  my  friends. 

Mr.  Clerk,  history  will  show  that  Mr.  Seward, 
if  he  be  the  great  leader  of  the  Republican 
party — and  I  have  almost  given  up  all  preten¬ 
sions  to  their  leadership  since  I  have  been  loudly 
and  positively  repudiated  by  one  side  of  the 
House,  and  some  on  this  side  have  said  pretty 
much  the  same  thing — I  say  that  Mr.  Seward 
has  never  uttered  a  sentiment,  aDd  that  one 
cannot  be  cited  in  all  the  extracts  which  have 
been  quoted  from  his  speeches  or  his  arguments, 
more  offensive  to  the  South  than  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  the  apostle  of  Democracy,  did  utter.  I 
know  that  iny  friends  from  the  South  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  great 
man,  not  to  know,  as  I  know,  that  neither  Mr. 
Seward,  nor  any  other  Republican — I  except  the 
Abolitionists,  for  they  are  not  Republicans,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  generally  hold  the  Republican 
party  in  utter  scorn — I  say  that  in  Helper’s  book 
nothing  is  to  be  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  more 
offensive  than  utterances  long  since  found  in 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  elder  men  of  the 
South.  George  Washington  himself  always  said 
while  he  lived  that  he  should  wish,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  Mr.  Seward,  whose  election 
as  President  of  the  United  States  it  is  said  will 
be  the  signal  for  civil  war  in  this  great  Confed¬ 
eracy,  has  never  said  anything  more  offensive 
to  the  South  than  has  been  said  by  your  ambas¬ 
sador  whom  you  have  lately  commissioned  to 
France,  (Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,)  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  extracts  which  I  have  seen 
quoted  from  his  speeches  are  true  extracts. 

The  eloquent  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Barksdale]  is  very  much  afraid  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Burlingame,]  of  an  anti-slavery  Bible.  Sir, 
that  Bible  is  a  book  without  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  no  society  can  very  well  exist  and  hope  to 
advance  in  morals  or  otherwise.  And  yet  I 
warn  gentlemen,  North  and  South,  that  it  is  a 
book  which  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  look  to  alone 
to  guide  us  in  the  organization  of  political  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  present  day.  We  find,  in  the  historical 


part3  of  that  book,  brief  sketches  of  the  laws, 
usages,  and  doings,  of  the  people  of  the  Old 
World,  which,  if  not  read  and  pondered  more 
carefully  than  such  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  may 
lead  to  great  errors  la  legislation  in  this  age  and 
country.  We  find  there  enacted  very  much  such 
scenes,  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago, 
as  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  enact  in  this 
little  sphere  of  ours — about  a  tenth  part,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  th>«  habitable  globe— which,  of  itself, 
to  the  mind  of  Isaac  Newton,  or  Herschell,  or 
La  Place,  if  they  had  not  been  born  and  lived 
here,  would  seem  to  be  a  very  insignificant  por¬ 
tion  of  the  universe.  And  yet,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose,  from  the  debates  we  have  had  here,  that 
we  really  believed  the  happiness  of  all  worlds, 
and  certainly  of  untold  generations,  depended 
upon  the  election  of  A  or  B,  to  stand  up  there 
in  that  chair,  like  a  “woodpecker  tapping  a  hol¬ 
low  beach  tree.”  [Great  laughter.]  That  tap¬ 
ping,  sir,  has  been  to  us,  so  far,  the  only  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  power  or  influence  belonging  to  that 
office,  about  which  we  have  been  in  angry  con¬ 
test  for  the  last  six  weeks.  We  become  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  sound,  that  we  do  not  think  we 
are  in  order  unless  we  hear  that  tapping.  We 
do  not  think  we  are  in  Congress  unless  some¬ 
body  is  calling  us  to  order,  accompanied,  too, 
by  that  continuous  ever-recurring  tapping. 

But,  sir,  I  was  referring  to  the  allusion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts,  and  an  “  anti- slavery 
Bible.”  How  is  this,  sir?  One  wants  an  anti¬ 
slavery  Bible,  and  he  is  sure  he  has  it  in  our 
present  version.  Another  wants  a  pro-slavery 
Bible,  and  he  is  equally  certain  he  has  it  in  the 
same  sacred  book.  Let  each  be  content  with  fiis 
belief,  and  not  interfere  here  with  that  of  his 
brother ;  let  us  not  dissolve  the  Union  upon  con¬ 
flicting  constructions  of  the  Bible.  I  think  it  i3 
certain  that  those  patriarchs  held  slaves,  3nd  that 
they  transmitted  them  to  their  children ;  but  they  ' 
did  not  make  slaves  of  their  own  people;  and 
some  other  things  are  very  certain.  This  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  law  that  we  hear  so  much  about:  I 
will  not  pretend  to  go  into  particulars,  but  I  think 
it  will  appear  that  it,  or  a  rule  something  like  it, 
had  its  constructions  and  repeals  in  the  Bible 
time. 

I  think  that  when  the  bondwoman  Hagar  left 
Abraham,  with  her  master’s  consent,  there  be¬ 
ing  some  disturbance  in  his  domestic  relations, 
[much  laughter,]  the  boy  Ishmael,not  being  the 
child  of  promise,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  ma¬ 
king  impertinent  remarks  about  the  conduct  of 
family  affairs,  [laughter,]  was  sent  off  with  his 
mother  into  the  wilderness,  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  bottle  of  water.  We  are  told  that  Hagar,  be¬ 
ing  exhausted  and  famished  by  hunger,  laid  the 
boy  down  to  die,  and  that  the  Angel  c f  the  Lord 
came  there.  If  I  remember  aright,  it  is  so  writ¬ 
ten  in  that  book.  And  what  advice  did  he  give 
to  this  bondwoman  and  her  son  V  The  Angel 
told  this  woman  that  she  was  in  very  bad  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  to  pick 
up  the  boy  and  hold  him  in  her  hands,  for  he 
would  become  a  great  filibuster.  [Roars  of 
laughter.]  That  is  the  English  of  what  the 
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Angel  said,  when  you  use  our  present  word  for 
expressing  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  record  of 
this  remarkable  historical  fact.  His  hand  would 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
would  oe  against  him.  That  declaration  has 
been  literally  fulfilled  in  the  progeny  of  that  boy 
up  to  thi3  very  hour ;  and  the  only  nation  that  has 
made  any  impression  upon  his  posterity  has  been 
the  French  in  Algiers.  The  French  killed  off 
these  filibusters,  until  they  have  got  them  into 
some  very  imperfect  kind  of  obedience.  From 
the  day  that  the  Angel  of  God  made  that  proph¬ 
ecy  in  reference  to  this  slave  boy,  his  progeny 
have  gone  on  filibustering,  fighting,  and  robbing. 
This  good  quality  they  have  had,  I  believe,  in  all 
their  history :  if  you  broke  their  bread  and  tasted 
their  salt,  they  would  die  by  you.  I  would  that 
some  of  our  Southern  friends  would  treat  some 
of  our  Yankee  gentlemen  as  well,  when  they  go 
amongst  them.  [Laughter.]  The  Augel  told  this 
mother  that  she  had  better  go  back  into  slavery. 
If  that  Angel  had  been  an  agent  of  the  under¬ 
ground  railway,  then  this  mtother  would  have 
been  advised  to  take  herself  and  son  off  to  Cana¬ 
da.  [Laughter.] 

So  much  for  the  historical  fact.  That  very 
able  man  who  was  the  father  of  that  boy  had 
another  family;  and  they,  in  a  generation  or  two 
after  this,  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  so  they  re¬ 
mained,  we  are  told,  for  four  hundred  and  seventy 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  God  abolished 
that  servitude  and  repealed  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  very  much  to  the  dismay  and  astonishment 
of  the  pursuing  masters,  and  greatly  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  those  owing  labor  and  service  to  them. 
Then  he  allowed  them  to  go  home — to  their 
Africa,  or,  to  speak  without  figure,  to  the  home 
of  their  fathers.  That  repeal  of  the  Egyptian 
fugitive  slave  bill,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea, 
with  all  its  incidents,  is  worthy  of  some  notice 
now,  and  at  all  times.  We  hear  much  said  of 
women  taking  part  in  politics  now-a-days.  Some¬ 
thing  very  like  it  occurred  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer.  Just  as  the  bubbling  death-groan 
of  the  Egyptian  host  had  risen  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  was  borne  away  upon  the  hot  breath 
of  the  winds,  a  woman,  a  notable  woman,  then 
and  there  broke  forth  in  a  very  remarkable 
triumphal  song.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron, 
with  all  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  fugitive 
Hebrew  slaves,  shouted  out,  “  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  gloriously  hath  He  triumphed ;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea.” 
That  was  their  “  Hail  Columbia.”  Sir,  that  song 
of  the  prophetess  has  rung  in  my  ears  in  day, 
and  often  in  night  time,  too.  In  my  dreams  of 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  man,  I  have  supposed  it 
would  ring  in  the  the  ears  and  agitate  the  souls 
of  men,  till  the  words  “  kings  and  subjects,  rulers 
and  ruled,”  should  be  lost  in  two  words,  “  broth¬ 
ers — sisters.” 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  warn  my  brethren  from  the  North 
and  my  brethren  from  the  South,  that  they  will 
scarcely  agree  as  to  what  are  the  general  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  of  slavery  as 
practiced  in  our  times.  I  think  parts  of  that 
Book  very  clearly  inculcate  the  doctrine,  which 
in  our  republican  form  of  government  is  held 


very  sacred  by  us,  that  the  laws  of  the  country, 
ss  they  were  established,  should  be  obeyed  by 
all  good  citizens.  Certainly,  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  taught  that  they  did  not  come  to  over¬ 
turn  Governments,  but  to  search  into  the  wicked 
hearts  of  men,  and  subvert  the  kingdom  of  Satan 
therein.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Burlingame,]  I  dare  say,  can  find  some 
authority  satisfactory  to  him  for  his  doctrine, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Barks¬ 
dale,]  for  his;  bat  both  should  draw  the  true 
moral,  as  philosophical  Christian  historians 
would  do,  and  agree  that  that  Book  teaches  us 
one  lesson,  at  least,  which  in  substance  is,  that 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  every  man  has  an 
agency  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  all  should 
render  to  them  obedience,  until  they  shall  be 
made  better  or  be  repealed.  For  unless  the  laws 
are  generally  obeyed,  we  will  have  nothing  but 
anarchy  organized,  which  cannot  be  a  condition 
pleasing  to  Him  who  is  the  common  Father  of  all 
men.  Hence  the  Republican  doctrine  is,  that  the 
laws  of  the  country  ought  to  be  obeyed.  I  assert 
that  our  Republican  leaders,  generals,  colonels, 
majors,  captains,  corporals,  and  privates,  all  of 

them,  are  conservative  ;  and  that  the  Republican 
party  is  a  law-abiding  party;  and  whosoever  be¬ 
lieves  the  contrary,  labors  under  great  ignorance 
of  that  party  and  the  men  who  compose  it. 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  wish  to  look  for  one  moment  at 
some  other  facts  found  in  the  historical  portion 
of  the  Bible,  having  a  curious  bearing,  at  least, 
on  this  question  of  negro  slavery.  We  are  told 
in  that  same  Book  that  the  people  of  the  globe, 
except  eight,  were  destroyed  in  a  deluge.  Noah 
and  his  family  only  were  preserved.  That  old 
patriarch  seem3  to  have  been  remarkable  fbr 
nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  except  for  his 
stroug  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  and  his  remark¬ 
able  nautical  adventure.  Noah  had  three  sons, 
from  whom  have  sprung  all  the  people  now  upon 
the  face  of  this  globe.  We  are  told  by  sacred, 
and  I  think  pretty  fully,  too,  by  profane  histori¬ 
ans,  thal  Japhet  is  the  father  of  our  race.  We, 

then,  are  all  children  of  that  man.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  to  go  far  back  to  get  at  it.  He  is  our 
original  propositus.  Shem  is  the  father  of  the 
migratory,  wandering  Asiatic  family.  Ham,  it  is 
said,  was  the  father  of  the  negroes.  This,  I 
think  it  will  be  found,  is  shown  by  our  accredit¬ 
ed  historical  books.  Some  have  wondered  how 
it  happened  that  Japhet,  born  of  the  same  moth¬ 
er,  son  of  the  same  father,  should  be  a  gentleman 
with  features  and  complexion  like  you  and  my¬ 
self;  Shem,  a  yellow  fellow,  with  high  cheek 
bones ;  and  Ham,  a  negro,  with  black  face  and 
crisp,  curled  hair.  This  difficulty  is  surmounted 
by  one  class  of  ethnologists  by  attributing  the 
difference  to  climatic  influences,  in  which  I  think 
there  is  great  plausibility.  Be  this  a3  it  may,  the 
relationship  is  the  same.  Japhet,  it  is  agreed, 
had  large  acquisitiveness,  and  hence  his  superior-/ 
ity ;  and  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  his. 
children  are  not  deficient  in  this  capital  virtue, 
for  such  it  is  held  to  be  in  our  times  by  us  in  this, 
model  Republic.  They  also,  it  is  said,  have  Quick 
and  powerful  faculties  for  numerals;  and  regard 
in  theory,  as  well  as  practice,  the  pa^Uiplicatip^ 
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table3  as  the  acme  of  human  knowledge.  But 
let  us  look  at  this  family  imbroglio.  We  are  the 
sons  of  Japhet,  and  the  negro  is  the  son  of  Ham ; 
we  are  the  sons,  respectively,  of  these  two  broth¬ 
ers;  and  consequently  we,  the  sons  of  Japhet,  are 
cousins  to  Cuffee,  he  being  the  son  of  our  uncle 
Ham.  I  have  often  thought  if  the  negro,  as  seems 
from  this  account  of  us  to  be  probable,  had  really 
that  relationship  to  u°,  that  we  certainly  had  not 
treated  our  cousin  like  a  gentleman!  [Renewed 
laughter.] 

So  you  see  there  are  some  curious  reflections 
belonging  to  the  subject.  But,  short-sighted  mor¬ 
tals  as  we  are,  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  look  at 
the  black  man  as  he  is,  and  the  white  man  as  he 

is.  One  of  your  statesmen  of  the  South,  whom 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  for  a  good 
many  years — I  allude  to  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Geor¬ 
gia — in  a  recent  speech,  said  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Seward’s  higher  law,  not  exactly  in  its 
application,  but  he  said,  that  if  it  be  not  better 
for  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black  man,  that 
one  should  be  master  and  the  other  the  slave, 
they  had  no  business  with  slavery,  and  should 
surrender  it.  I  give  the  substance,  but  perhaps 
not  the  exact  words.  All  who  have  read  that 
gentleman’s  speech  to  the  people  of  Georgia  will 
know  that  I  quote  him  fairly.  That,  I  think,  is 
the  true  philosophic  ground  upon  which  to  put 

it.  If  it  be  better  that  the  negro  should  stand 
in  the  relation  of  slave,  better  for  all  co&cerned, 
then  slavery  is  right.  If  the  converse  be  true, 
then  slavery  is  wrong,  and  of  course,  if  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  should  be  peaceably  abolished.  Thus  this 
vexed  question  is  stated  and  submitted  to  the 
world  by  a  living,  leading  Southern  statesman. 
Let  calm  reason  and  fair  discussion  by  those 
whom  it  concerns  ascertain  the  truth.  The  path 
of  duty  is  then  made  plain  to  all. 

I  am  not  now  and  here  about  argue  for  either 
side  of  the  question  thus  generally  propounded  ; 
but  one  thing  I  will  say  :  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  white  or  black  men  to  hold  negroes  as  slaves 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  because  we  have  tried  it. 
We  are  sure  it  is  better  that  the  black  slave 
should  not  be  where  the  white  man  has  to  work 
by  the  side  of  him.  It  is  better,  we  think,  that 
the  work  of  our  State  should  be  done  by  its  white 
men.  We  have  concluded,  without  any  doubt, 
that  wherever  the  white  man  can  live  and  work , 
there,  at  least,  no  system  of  forced  labor  should 
exist.  It  has  been  ordained  that  man  shall 
“  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.” 
There  are  but  very  few  men  living  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  if  they  live  honestly,  who  are  not 
compelled  to  do  something,  by  head  or  hand,  or 
both,  for  their  own  subsistence.  For  instance  : 
in  the  whole  fifteen  Southern  States  there  are  only 
about  four  hundred  thousand  who  own  slaves. 

Mr.  KEITT,  (in  his  seat.)  Heads  of  families. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  was  speaking  of  the  heads 
of  families.  That  may  involve  an  interest  of 
two  millions  of  people.  Let  it  be  so.  I  am  not 
particular  about  it.  There  are  eight  million 
white  people  at  the  South,  are  there  not  ?  I  wish 
there  were  one  hundred  million,  for  I  want  the 
South  to  be  strong.  A  great  majority  of  the 
Southern  people  must  labor  at  something,  as  I 


doubt  not  they  do.  They  who  own  slaves  are 
the  exceptions  to  this  old  rule.  I  am  not  about 
to  make  any  invidious  or  ungracious  remarks 
on  these  two  classes  of  people.  I  am  free  to 
admit,  and  happy  to  say,  with  truth,  that,  North 
and  South,  we  are  the  most  favored  and  the 
happiest  people  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  o t 
time,  and  I  think  the  history  of  the  world  will 
prove  it.  But  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to 
think  so  ;  we  are  like  Mr.  Brown  in  the  farce — 
we  will  allow  ourselves  to  be  u  excited  1  ”  As 
there  is  no  hostile  flag  from  any  part  of  the  globe 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  our  thirty  millions  of 
free  people,  we,  of  course — 3uch  is  the  frail  tv  and 
unsatisfied  nature  of  man — will  find  causes  for 
fearful  conflict,  at  least  among  ourselves.  And 
yet  I  would  under  no  circumstances  vote  to 
furnish  men  and  means  to  carry  on  war  abroad, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  internal  strife. 
I  prefer  what  I  am  sure,  if  we  are  not  a  doomed 
people,  is  easy  and  practicable,  to  put  our  pas¬ 
sions  and  party  animosities  under  recognizance 
to  keep  the  peace  where  we  are. 

Now,  as  to  the  reason,  so  often  demanded  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  why  the  people  of 
the  North  would  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  be  prepared, 
I  hope,  to  discuss  this  subject  without  excite¬ 
ment,  fully,  whenever  it  properly  comes  before 
us,  after  this  House  shall  organize.  But  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject,  even  now. 
It  is  called  for  by  the  great  misapprehension  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  the  denuncia¬ 
tions,  founded  on  that  misapprehension,  to 
which  we  have,  up  to  this  time,  listened  with  a 
most  exemplary  patience.  The  Republican  party 
does  claim,  and  has  always  claimed,  and  the 
Democratic  party  always  claimed  until  about  the 
year  1852,  throughout  all  the  North,  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  plenary  and  unquestionable  power, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
prohibit  negro  slavery  in  Territories,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  exert  that  power 
whenever  slavery  did  not  exist  in  any  Territory 
where  the  white  man  could  live  and  work.  My 
Democratic  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham]  stated  here,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  had  been  wrong  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject — meaning  that  they  had  heretofore  conceded 
this  power,  and  insisted  on  its  exercise.  Now,  it 
is  certain,  to  look  at  it  historically,  that,  in  the 
progress  of  your  Government,  the  first  founders 
of  it  did  proceed  upon  that  principle.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  was  made  under  the  old  Confed¬ 
eration  ;  it  was  made  by  very  many  of  the  men 
who  sat  in  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
Virginia,  by  all  her  delegates,  voted  for  that 
ordinance. 

Mr.  MILLSON.  There  i3  no  doubt,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  has  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  opinions  which  he  has  imputed  to 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  other  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  ante-revolutionarv  period,  were 
entertained  by  them.  But  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  before  the  abolition  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  slave  trade  that  those  views  were  expressed. 
It  was  while  standing  in  the  living  presence  of 
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the  victims  of  that  traffic  that  their  opinions 
were  formed.  It  was  natural,  sir,  and  almost 
unavoidable,  that  they  should  think  on  slavery 
only  as  a  part  of  that  legalized  system  of  rapine 
and  plunder.  They  at  least  would  regard  it  as 
the  motive  prompting  men  to  the  perpetration  of 
crime  They  did  not  see  slavery  as  we  see  it. 
Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  social 
system  established  between  two  classes  of  our 
own  native  population,  intended  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  both ;  an  institution 
of  society,  establishing  a  just  and  wise  subordi¬ 
nation  and  dependence  between  two  races,  living 
together  in  almost  equal  numbers,  who  socially 
never  could  be  equal,  and  whom,  therefore,  po¬ 
litical  equality  would  convert  into  fierce  and  im¬ 
placable  enemies. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  That 
is  what  I  was  going  to  say  myself,  but  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expressed  it  much  better  than  I 
should  have  done  it.  I  was  about  to  refer  to 
that  ordinance  of  1787,  whence  I  deduce  the 
conclusion  that  the  men  of  that  day  did  believe 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do  with  the 
five  States  provided  for  in  that  ordinance,  to 
prohibit  negro  slavery  there. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Virginia.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  say  a  word  here  ?  Mr.  Madison 
expressly  states  that  the  object  of  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  to. take  away  the  field  left  open  for  the 
importation  of  Africans. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  was  about  to  speak  of  that 
opinion  of  Mr.  Madison.  I  know  from  conver¬ 
sations,  which  even  so  young  a  man  as  myself 
has  had  with  the  men  of  that  period,  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  some  reasons  for  agreeing  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  slavery  in  that  part  of  the  Territory, 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  institution  of 
slavery.  But  I  shall  insist  that  the  main  reasons 
were  the  objection  to  slavery  itself.  Virginia 
was  then  a  great  State,  as  she  is  now.  “  There 
were  giants  in  those  days.”  She  was  afraid  that 
the  rich  lands  of  the  Northwest,  with  slavery 
tolerated  there,  would  induce  eminent  men  whom 
she  had  at  home,  to  go  there ;  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  part  with  those  illustrious  men.  She 
wished  to  keep  them  where  they  were.  Virginia 
wanted  then,  as  she  wants  now,  and  as  every 
State  wants,  to  keep  as  much  greatness  and  as 
much  glory  in  their  old  homes  as  possible. 
Something  like  that  was  in  operation  then.  But 
I  can  hardly  suppose  that  that  was  the  control¬ 
ling  motive  with  the  great  men  who  did  that 
greac  act.  Their  often-expressed  abhorrence  of 
slavery  proves  it  was  not.  A  great  act  it  was 
for  good,  for  lasting  good,  as  subsequent  events 
have  shown.  It  was  provided  that  all  the  States 
that  were  to  come  into  the  Federal  Union  under 
that  ordinance  should  prohibit  slavery ;  and  it 
was  under  that  provision  that  Ohio,  the  first 
State  that  came  in  under  it,  excluded  slavery  in 
her  State  Constitution. 

Now,  what  did  the  men  of  that  day  believe? 
They  were  wise  men,  philosophic  statesmen.  The 
terrific  storm  of  the  Revolution  had  blown  over 
them  ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  minds  of  men, 
after  having  been  much  agitated,  and  relieved 
from  the  causes  of  that  agitation,  then  become 


so  calm  that  in  no  period  of  their  lives  are  they 
so  well  situated  for  cool  reason  or  calm  reflection 
as  immediately  after  such  an  event.  They  were 
Americans.  They  were  Republicans ;  I  do  not 
use  the  terms  in  a  party  sense.  They  called 
themselves  Republicans.  We  call  ourselves  so 
now ;  and  we  do  believe  we  are  following  in  our 
principles  this  day  right  after  them.  What  I  beg 
anybody  to  convince  me  of  is,  that  I  am  mista¬ 
ken.  When  so  convinced,  if  that  be  possible,  I 
shall  surely  acknowledge  my  mistake,  and  aban¬ 
don  my  present  convictions.  The  great,  the  good 
as  well  as  great  men  of  1787  ordained  by  law 
that  there  never  should  be  any  slavery  in  that 
part  of  Virginia  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  deed  of  1784.  Would  they 
have  done  so,  if  they  had  considered  slavery  to 
be  a  good  institution?  I  think  not.  There  was 
no  overruling  necessity  for  such  a  prohibition, 
arising  out  of  circumstances  unconnected  with 
slavery.  It  was  their  belief  that  the  greatest 
blessing  they  could  bestow  upon  these  five  new 
States  was  the  prohibition  of  negro  slavery. 
They  thought  that  an  industrious,  intelligent 
community  of  free  white  men,  having  no  degra¬ 
ded  labor  among  them,  was  the  best  community 
that  could  be  established.  I  suppose  they  had 
read  Montesquieu,  and  believed  with  him  that 
without  virtue,  honesty,  and  intelligence,  a  Re¬ 
public  is  impossible.  I  suppose  that  is  a  maxim 
on  which  everybody  agrees.  They  believed  that 
sort  of  system  would  be  best  promoted  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  white  men  can  work,  by  saying  that 
there  should  be  no  forced  labor  there. 

I  am  not  considering  now  whether  or  not  these 
great  men  were  mistaken.  I  only  wish,  at  this 
point,  to  say,  that  this  much-abused  Republican 
party,  so  much  misunderstood  to-day,  is  acting 
exactly  as  these  men  acted  in  1787,  who,  whether 
under  the  Constitution  or  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  forbade  slavery  in  all  the  North¬ 
western  country,  and  forbade  it  because  they 
thought  it,  as  all  their  declarations  at  that  time 
prove,  a  great  evil.  I  mean  to  say — and  I  hope 
all  sides  of  this  House  will  understand  me  to 
say — is,  that  if  the  men  of  1787  had  believed 
that  slavery  was  not  only  a  benign  institution, 
but  one  that  was  friendly  to  the  white  man  in 
that  climate,  they  would  not  have  prohibited  it. 
They  were  not  the  kind  of  men  to  do  anything 
for  party  expediency.  They  were  not  contending 
as  to  who  should  hammer  this  House  to  order. 
They  were  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  this 
mighty  Empire ;  and  they  acted  under  the  pro¬ 
found  responsibility  whici.  such  a  condition  of 
things  imposed.  They  spoke  with  sincerity,  they 
acted  with  sincerity,  in  the  presence  of  that  God 
who  they  believed,  and  I  believe,  had  most  mani¬ 
festly  bared  his  right  arm  in  every  battle-field  or 
the  Revolution  in  favor  of  our  right  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  independence.  They,  then,  seeing 
that  there  was  a  territory  not  yet  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  any  State,  having  no  power 
to  do  anything  as  a  State,  prohibited  the  exist, 
ence  of  slavery  therein.  That  is  what  they  did  ; 
and  such  men  must  have  done  that  act  for  the 
teason  that  they  believed  it  right,  and  thought, 
as  we  Republicans  think,  that  slavery  is  a  great 
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ivil,  at  least  in  any  climate  where  white  men 
and  free  laborers  can  live  and  work. 

That  territory  of  Virginia,  which  she  claimed 
under  a  very  old  charter,  was  no  longer  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Virginia.  It  was  regarded  as  territory 
acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of 
the  people  of  the  Confederacy,  just  as  your  terri¬ 
tories  won  from  Mexico ;  and,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  they  then  declared :  “  We  will,  under 
this  Confederation,  agree  that  there  shall  be  no 
slavery  in  this  territory,  thus  won  by  the  common 
blood  and  treasure  of  us  all.”  They  so  ordained ; 
and  they  made  it  a  matter  of  compact  forever 
between  the  existing  Government  and  the  States 
to  be  formed  out  of  that  territory,  that  every 
such  State  should  always  exclude  slavery.  I  do 
not  say  what  effect  that  would  have  under  our 
modern  notions  about  compacts.  Perhaps,  in 
modern  times,  we  might  believe  that  a  State, 
after  it  came  into  the  Union,  no  matter  what  bar¬ 
gain  it  made  to  get  in,  was  such  a  mysterious 
and  omnipotent  sovereign,  that  all  obligations 
passed  from  it,  and  ceased  to  have  binding  effect. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  my  purpose  is  now  to  show 
what  were  the  views  of  those  men,  the  founders 
of  our  Government,  respecting  slavery.  That  is 
the  fact  I  wish  to  show. 

Now,  then,  suppose  another  Territory  to  be 
acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  the  common 
treasure  of  the  United  States,  in  a  latitude  like 
that  of  the  Northwestern  Temtory.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  say,  “  We  will  exclude  slavery  from 
that  Territory,  as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  Confederation  did  exclude  it  from  just 
such  territory  as  that.”  And  if  we  do  that,  are 
we  to  be  charged  with  an  attempt  wilfully  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  this  country  and  to 
do  wrong  to  the  South  ?  If  those  Old  Fathers  of 
the  Revolution — our  Fathers,  the  Fathers  of  our 
nation,  the  authors  of  all  that  we  boast  of,  and 
all  that  is  around  us — if  they  acted  in  this  way, 
may  you  not  pardon  us  for  doing  just  as  they 
did  ?  Are  we  not,  at  least,  excusable  for  enter¬ 
taining  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
confine  the  institution  to  its  present  limits,  or 
certainly  to  exclude  it  from  a  new  Territory,  as 
they  did?  If  you  think  they  acted  well  and 
wisely  upon  this  subject,  it  is  your  duty,  under 
like  circumstances,  to  imitate  their  example,  not 
calculating  too  curiously,  as  they  did  not,  about 
a  few  dollars’  worth  of  slave  property,  which 
you  may  not  be  able  to  sell  to,  or  carry  with  you 
into  each  Territory;  but  considering,  as  they 
did,  and  pondering,  deeply  and  profoundly,  what 
is  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  people  who  are  to 
live  in  the  Territories,  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration  and  from  time  to  time,  during  the  whole 
period  of  man’s  history  in  the  world.  Well,  you 
will  say,  they  may  have  been  wrong.  Admit 
that  irreverent,  preposterous  supposition,  and 
answer  me,  boastful,  self-sufficient  Democracy, 
do  you  blame  us  for  having  an  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  for  the  memory  of  those  old  men,  and  a 
fixed  belief  that  their  acts  were  wisely  and  well 
done,  and  might  be  safely  imitated  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  sages  of  1860?  I  hope  you  will  not  say 
that  I  am  out  of  order,  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  when  I  declare,  in  the  presence  of  God, 


that  I  do  believe,  that  if  we  had  twenty  of  these 
very  men  in  this  House,  this  question  would  not 
even  be  mooted,  and  we  should  have  organized 
in  one  day.  We  do  not  work  as  they  worked; 
we  do  not  talk  like  them  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  we 
do  not  think  as  they  thought. 

Why  are  we,  I  ask  again,  to  be  denounced  as 
bad  men  for  desiring  to  act  as  our  fathers  acted? 
We  wish  to  do  just  what  they  did  under  similar 
circumstances.  We  desire,  if  the  country  gives 
us  the  power,  to  do  all  things  rightly ;  and  in 
doing  so,  we  turn  to  the  bright  examples  of  bet¬ 
ter  days  for  our  guide.  Unhappily  for  us,  the 
North  and  the  South  have  no  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  madness  rules  the  hour.  You  think 
you  have  diverse  and  opposing  interests.  This 
is  all  a  mistake — a  great  mistake.  Whatever 
promotes  the  intexest  of  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  is,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  equally 
favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
One  gentleman  has  spoken  of  Ohio  as  an  Empire 
State.  If  she  be  such  a  State,  is  not  Alabama 
made  stronger  by  her  connection  with  a  strong 
rather  than  a  weak  State?  In  any  national 
conflict,  Alabama  ha3  a  powerful  ally.  In  thi3 
view,  it  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  every 
State  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  every 
other,  and  each  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  all.  We  are  not  rivals,  we  are  brothers.  And 
here,  I  may  ask,  without  egotism,  why  is  young 
Ohio  so  powerful?  Kentucky  is  older  by  many 
years ;  whilst,  with  a  climate  and  soil  unsurpass¬ 
ed  by  few,  perhaps  none,  in  the  Union ;  with  a 
people  surpassed  by  no  community  for  enter¬ 
prise,  for  courage,  for  constancy,  for  all  the 
qualities  which  give  character  and  influence  and 
just  pride  to  States,  Ohio  certainly,  from  some 
cause,  has  very  far  exceeded  her  elder  sister  in 
developing  wealth,  population,  and  all  that  con¬ 
stitutes  a  strong  and  powerful  State.  Why  is 
this  so?  The  canse,  I  think,  will  be  found  in 
facts  which  give  Ohio  no  c$use  to  boast  of  her¬ 
self,  but  in  that  very  institution  wffiich  forms  the 
topic  of  all  this  debate.  Kentucky  is  my  native 
State.  I  knew  her  well ;  I  knew  her  great  men, 
and  love  them  and  honor  them ;  but  Ohio  and 
her,  side  by  side,  joined  in  heart  as  well  as 
neighborhood — look  at  tbera,  and  you  will  see 
the  difference  between  them  to  which  I  refer. 
There  is  history,  that  may  be  studied  with  profit, 
touching  this  matter. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Cox]  spoke  of  a  meeting 
upon  the  western  reserve  in  Ohio.  He  is  a  young 
gentleman,  a  rising  man,  and,  if  he  does  not  get 
bad  habits  upon  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House, 
may  come  to  something  some  day  hence.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  He  amused  himself  with  the  comic  power 
ho  possesses  in  imitating  the  nasal  twang  of  the 
Yankees  of  that  reserve.  It  sounded  strange  to 
you,  as  it  did  to  him,  and  so  it  did  to  the  army  of 
Prince  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor,  -when  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  these  men  rushed  into  battle  against 
the  mailed  chivalry  and  curled  darlings  of  the 
court  of  Charles  I.  What  happened  then  ?  Some¬ 
thing  worthy  to  be  noted,  and  not  forgotten. 
Stout  Cromwell  and  his  uncouquerable  Ironsides, 
when  the  day  was  well  nigh  lost,  charged  wim 
resistless  fury  upon  the  proud  columns  of  that 


host  of  gentlemen,  as  they  were  boastfully  de¬ 
nominated,  and  lo  1  Prince  Rupert  and  his  host 
were  no  longer  there.  They  were  scattered  as  the 
dried  leaves  of  autumn  are  before  the  storm-blast 
of  the  coming  winter.  That  same  nasal  twang 
rang  out,  on  that  day,  their  well-known  war  cry, 
“  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon.”  These  Yan¬ 
kees  are  a  peculiar  people ;  they  are  an  industri¬ 
ous,  thriving,  pains-taking  race  of  men.  The  frail¬ 
ties  of  these  men  grow  out  of  their  very  virtues, 
those  stern  virtues  which  founded  liberty  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  baptized  it  in  their  own  blood  upon 
Bunker  Hill,  in  America.  They  will  do  so  again, 
if  there  is  a  necessity  for  it.  It  is  a  hard  matter 
to  deal  with  men  who  do  verily  believe  that  God 
Almighty  and  his  Angels  encamp  round  about 
them.  What  do  they  care  for  earthly  things  or 
earthly  power  ?  What  do  they  care  for  Kings, 
and  Lords,  and  Presidents  ?  They  fully  believe 
they  are  heirs  of  the  King  of  Kings.  In  the  hour 
of  battle,  they  seem  to  themselves  to  stand,  like 
*  '  the  great  Hebrew,  leader,  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ; 
the  glory  of  the  most  high  God  passes  by  them, 
and  they  catch  a  gleam  of  its  brightness.  If  you 
come  in  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  such  meu, 
they  will  regard  duty  as  everything,  life  as  noth¬ 
ing.  So  it  appeared  in  our  war  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Barks¬ 
dale]  says  that  the  North  got  more  Revolution¬ 
ary  pensions  than  the  South.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  is.  How  did  it  happen  ?  Gentlemen 
tell  me  they  would  not  have  pensions  in  the 
South.  I  am  glad  if  it  be  so.  I  happen  to 
know  professionally  something  of  revolution¬ 
ary  claims  for  lands.  Virginia,  when  she  ceded 
the  Northwestern  Territory  to  the  United  States, 
reserved  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Little 
Miami  and  Scioto  rivers,  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  her  troops  in  the  Virginia  line  on  conti¬ 
nental  establishment.  A  large  district  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  had  been  taken  up  to  satisfy  the  same 
class  of  claims.  All  the  reservation  in  Ohio 
has  been  absorbed,  and  still  land  warrants 
come,  and  scrip  has  been  granted  ;  and  yet  the 
Virginia  line  on  continental  establishment  is  not 
yet  satisfied.  Sir,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the 
army  of  Xerxes  might  have  all  claimed  and  been 
satisfied  before  this  time.  But  this  is  all  aside 
and  apart  from  the  proper  subject  before  us.  I 
am  not  now,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be, 
one  to  so  far  violate  history  and  good  taste  as  to 
draw  invidious  distinctions  between  this  or  that 
State  or  colony,  who.  by  their  combined  valor, 
won  the  independence  of  all  the  States.  While 
I  must  always  venerate  the  men  of  New  England 
of  that  day,  I  still  turn  with  unabated  admira¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  South,  especially  to  Virginia — 
glorious  “  Old  Dominion,”  illustrious  alike  for 
her  heroes  in  war  and  her  sages  in  peace  ;  and 
if  it  depend  on  vote  or  effort  of  mine,  the  last 
land  warrant  of  the  last  descendant  of  her  revo¬ 
lutionary  heroes  shall  be  located  on  lands,  if 
such  can  be  found,  rich  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile  ; 
in  a  climate,  if  it  be  possible,  healthful  as  was 
Eden  ere  yet  sin  had  brought  death  into  the 
home  of  the  first  family  of  man. 

Mr  Clerk,  it  is  my  wish  to  show  that  the  Re¬ 


publican  party,  which  proposes  to  prohibit  sla¬ 
very  in  Territories ,  is  in  that  principle  following 
the  example  of  the  men  of  the  Revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod,  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  ordinance  of  178*7,  prior  to, 
or  rather  cotemporary  with,  the  Constitution, 
shows  that  the  men  who,  under  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  enacted  that  ordinance,  thought  it  most 
wise  and  beneficial  towards  slave  and  free  States 
both,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Now,  if  those  men  were  wise  men — 
if  they  were  patriots — then  what  is  the  Republi¬ 
can  party?  It  proposes  to  continue  their  policy; 
to  imitate  their  example ;  to  follow  in  their  foot¬ 
steps;  and  this  is  all  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
which  we  propose  to  do.  Were  the  men  of  1 787 
wrong,  then  indeed  in  this  particular  is  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  wrong.  If  they  were  right  in  the 
policy  which  dictated  the  ordinance  of  1787,  then 
is  the  Republican  party  right,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  wrong — totally,  entirely  wrong.  But 
you  say  this  ordinance  was  not  enacted  under 
the  Constitution,  but  prior  to  it ;  and  that,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  we  have  no 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  Territories  by  acts 
of  Congress.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  fathers 
said  on  that  subject;  and,  particularly,  let  us  ob¬ 
serve  what  they  did.  I  must  insist  on  the  point 
of  examining  into  what  the  elder  men  of  the  Re¬ 
public  did,  for  this  reason :  those  men  made, 
pondered,  studied,  adopted,  the  Constitution. 
They  had  great  veneration  for  it ;  and  all  of  them 
who  acted  under  it,  whether  in  legislative,  exec¬ 
utive,  or  judicial  capacity,  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
support  and  not  to  violate  it.  If  they  were  hon¬ 
est,  (and  I  think  that  we  will  scarcely  dispute 
it,)  then,  if  they  did  violate  the  Constitution, 
they  were  ignorant  men,  and  did  not  understand 
their  own  work  as  well  as  we  sages  here  assem¬ 
bled.  I  think  the  characteristic  modesty  of  this 
House  wiil  scarcely  assert  the  latter  proposition! 

Passing  by  many  facts  in  our  political  history 
which  threw  some  light  on  the  subject  before,  let 
us  pause  a  moment  at  the  year  1820.  Not  long 
before  this  time,  we  had  passed  through  our  sec¬ 
ond  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  that  time,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  look  out  upon  the  political  affairs  of  the 
world  with  that  interest  which  both  novelty  and 
importance  would  inspire  in  all  young  minds.  I 
read  the  arguments  in  the  Missouri  case  with  a 
great  deal  of  care.  Although  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  was  generally  against  me,  I  then 
formed  the  opinion  that  Missouri  bad  a  right  to 
come  into  the  Union  with  slavery.  I  thought 
that  right  was  founded  upon  the  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions  by  which  that  Territory  was  acquired.  The 
treaty,  ratified  a3  it  was  by  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  of  that  body  concurring,  became,  in  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  the  “  supreme  law 
of  the  land.”  What  was  Louisiana  when  we  ac¬ 
quired  her?  Anybody,  who  knows  the  history 
of  the  times,  will  know  what  she  was.  A  little 
settlement,  old,  it  is  true,  but  so  small  in  popu¬ 
lation  that  it  would  be  made  by  the  Yankees  of 
this  day  in  a  very  few  months.  What  was  the 
rtason  of  that  acquisition?  All  who  have  look¬ 
ed  into  the  current  history  of  the  West,  from 
1790  up  to  about  1803,  know  that  Western  men, 
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the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  boast  so  much  of 
our  loyalty  to  the  Union,  were  threatening  to 
break  off  from  those  now  living  east  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  and  to  make  an  independent  confed¬ 
eration  west  of  it,  and  to  force  free  trade  to  the 
sea  through  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  alarmed,  and  the  whole  country  was 
alarmed,  as  you  will  see  if  you  fread  the  debates 
of  1802  and  1803,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  while 
this  matter  was  going  on.  Everybody  West  de¬ 
manded  that  we  should  go  into  war  with  Spain, 
because  she  would  not  let  us  trade  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  speeches  were  made,  enforcing  the 
idea  that  there  was  danger  of  a  Western  seces¬ 
sion,  unless  trade  was  made  easy  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  the  Mississippi  river.  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  without  any  constitutional  authority 
whatever,  as  he  himself  thought  and  openly 
avowed,  authorized  our  Ministers  in  France  to 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which 
had  then  but  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
France.  It  was  to  avoid  war  that  it  was  done. 
That  was  the  motive.  It  seems,  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  purchases  of  Flordia,  and  more  recently 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  that  there  was 
authority  for  acquisition  all  the  while  lurking  in 
the  treaty-making  and  war-making  powers. 

I  doubt  very  much,  Mr.  Clerk,  whether  the  First 
Consul,  that  Little  Corporal  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  in  France  at  that  time,  would  have  ever 
signed  a  treaty  which  abrogated  any  right  that 
the  people  of  the  ceded  territory  then  had.  We 
know  that  when  the  treaty  was  completed,  it 
has  been  always  said,  aad  I  believe  it,  that  Na¬ 
poleon  refused  to  put  his  signature  to  it,  unless 
we  agreed  to  admit  the  people  of  Louisiana  into 
our  confederacy  of  States,  with  all  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  those  who  were  already  in  the  Union. 
He  was  in  arms  for  liberty  then ;  he  proclaimed 
himself  then  “  the  armed  soldier  of  freedom,” 
and  would  not  have  given  up  that  colony,  as  he 
called  it,  for  all  you  could  have  offered  him,  but 
that  he  had  no  navy  to  protect  it.  He  was  at 
war  with  England,  and  he  knew  that  England 
with  her  navy  would  take  his  colonies  from  him. 
He  was  therefore  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  That 
Territory  would  have  been  a  point  of  weakness 
to  France  then,  just  as  Canada  would  be  a  point 
of  weakness  to  England  now,  if  she  were  in  a  war 
with  us.  That  was  Napoleon’s  idea,  and  that  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  treaty  whjch  secured  to  Louisiana  the 
right  to  enter  into  the  Confederacy,  was  inserted 
at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  and,  no  doubt,  at  that 
time,  it  showed  his  sincere  admiration  of  our 
Government.  He  would  not  sign  the  treaty  till 
that  was  put  in,  in  such  terms  as  (treaties  being 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land)  must  prevail  over 
any  of  our  notions  of  slavery.  And  Louisiana 
and  Missouri  would  not  have  been  admitted  at 
that  day  without  that  clause  in  the  treaty,  al¬ 
though  I  think,  without  such  treaty,  they  would 
in  time  have  been  admitted  without  it.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  was  the  policy  or  the  wish  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  to  disturb  the  relations 
of  property  that  existed  when  they  acquired  any 
territory.  They  left  Louisiana  just  as  it  was; 
so  they  did  with  Florida,  in  1819.  Slaves  were 
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property  there  when  we  acquired  that  territory, 
and  they  remained  property  ;  and  Florida  came 
into  the  Union  with  slavery.  Arkansas  was 
admitted  in  the  same  way.  But  in  that  part  of 
the  country  comprehended  within  the  Louisiana 
purchase  lying  north  of  latitude  36°  30',  covered 
by  what  is  called  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
there  was  no  population — no  white  men,  no  slaves, 
no  property  to  be  affected;  and  therefore  slavery 
could  properly  be  prohibited  there.  That  was 
the  view  which  the  men  of  1820  took  of  that 
subject.  That  has  been  called  a  compromise; 
and  the  legislation  of  1850  has  been  called  a 
compromise.  Why,  I  know  not.  I  apprehend 
that  none  of  the  men  of  that  day  voted  for  a 
law  which  they  believed  compromised  away  or 
violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly,  no  Congress  should  be  lightly  charged 
with  such  horrible  infidelity  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  They  never  thought  they  were 
violating  the  Constitution,  and  compromising  it, 
when  they  passed  the  Missouri  restriction.  They 
maintained  their  position  of  justice  and  fidelity 
to  compacts.  The  Constitution  had  declared  that 
that  Constitution,  and  the  treaties  and  laws  made 
under  it,  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
overruling  all  other  laws.  That  omnipotent 
treaty-making  power  was  not  trusted  to  anything 
short  of  two-thirds  of  that  great  constitutional 
body,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
safe  to  trust  it  to  two-thirds  of  that  body,  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  attempted  to  explain,  Mr.  Clerk,  that 
we  acquired  territory,  that  slavery  existed  in  it  as 
an  institution,  and  that  there  never  was  any  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  destroy 
that  local  institution,  or,  if  you  please,  that  right. 
The  whole  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  so  far  as 
slavery  was  concerned,  was  left  just  as  it  was 
acquired  until  1821,  when  slavery  was  prohibited 
north  of  36°  30/.  Whether  any  slaves  were  held 
in  the  country  to  which  the  inhibition  applied, 
it  is  not  material,  at  this  day,  to  decide.  My  im¬ 
pression  is,  there  were  none.  However,  the  men 
of  1820-21  understood  all  about  the  early  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  “Louisiana  purchase,”  and  the 
character  of  those  settlements  also,  much  better 
than  we  can  be  supposed  to  understand  them 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  years.  We  know  that  the 
men  of  that  day  declared  that  the  treaty  by  which 
we  acquired  that  territory  contained  provisions 
by  which  we  were  bound,  its  obligations  being 
paramount  to  all  law  and  every  other  obligation. 
They  admitted  Missouri,  as  I  think  she  would 
have  been  admitted  if  there  had  been  no  treaty ; 
perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  within  a  year  or 
two,  but  eventually  I  believe  she  would  have 
been  admitted  without  the  aid  of  treaty  stipula¬ 
tions. 

Now,  sir,  who  were  they ,  disputing  at  thai. 
time  about  this  question  of  the  benefits  of  slave¬ 
ry,  the  disadvantages  of  slavery,  the  evils  of  sla¬ 
very,  looking  at  it  in  all  its  aspects,  social,  moral, 
political?  They  were  the  men  of  1820;  they 
were  men  who  had  just  emerged  from  that  strug¬ 
gle  with  Great  Britain,  second  in  importance,  as 
they  thought,  only  to  that  in  which  they  con 
quered  our  independence ;  they  rejoiced  that  they 
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had  come  out  of  it  with  reputation  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Their  hearts  were  American.  Whether  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  Republicans,  or  Federalists,  they  were  all 
Americans ;  all  party  lines  had  been  obliterated. 
We  know  that  the  period  to  which  I  refer  was 
called  the  halcyon  period  of  the  Republic.  God 
knows  it  teas  a  happy  day  in  the  public  affairs, 
compared  with  the  present.  What  did  they  do  ? 
Just  what  we  should  do  to-morrow,  if  we  were 
like  them.  They  admitted  a  slave  State  because 
they  were  bound  to  do  it,  either  by  treaty  obli¬ 
gations  or  by  those  fraternal  relations  that  must 
exist  between  the  States ;  and  they  said  that 
i  slavery  should  never  exist  in  the  territory  north 
|  of  Missouri. 

You  of  the  South  insist  that  the  inhibition 
of  slavery  in  the  territory  north  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  was  unconstitutional.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  men  of  those  days  did  not 
understand  their  constitutional  obligations  ? 
1  There  were  Mr.  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  William  H.  Crawford — my  Georgia 
friends  can  understand  who  I  mean  when  I 
-  speak  of  him — a  man,  in  my  memory,  quite  as 
illustrious  as  any  citizen  that  has  ever  lived  in 
that  great  State.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe.  There 
was  Mr.  Smith  Thompson,  afterwards  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court — a  man  whom  everybody 
who  knew  him  will  now  remember  as  one  pos¬ 
sessing  great  learning  in  matters  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  as  well  as  in  the  common  and  divil 
law  ;  a  jurist,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word;  an 
old-fashioned  man,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ; 
a  man  of  large  and  well-furnished  head,  and 
sound,  patriotic  heart.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Mr.  McLean  was  not  at  that  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet.  It  remained  for  Gen.  Jackson 
to  bring  the  Postmaster  General  into  the  Cabinet, 
but  he  was  in  familiar^issociation  with  that  Cab¬ 
inet.  But  who  was  he,  I  ask  you,  whose  only 
function  it  was,  at  that  time,  to  give  constitu¬ 
tional  law  to  the  Cabinet?  Who  was  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  who  has  nothing  else  to  do  but 
that,  or  would  have  nothing  eise  to  do,  if  we  had 
not  imposed  extra-official  duties  upon  him  ?  Wil¬ 
liam  Wirt  was  the  man,  a  Virginian.  I  presume 
my  honorable  friend  from  Virginia,  who  sits 
before  me  now,  [Mr.  Bocock,]  would  have  had 
some  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  upon  legal  and  constitutional  points,  if  Mr. 
Wirt  had  differed  from  him. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also 
a  member  of  that  Cabinet.  This  very  question, 
the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  was  submitted  to  that  Cabinet.  Was 
Mr.  Monroe  an  Abolitionist?  Doubtless,  like 
others  of  his  compeers  of  that  period,  he  did  en¬ 
tertain  the  opinion,  that  wherever  the  white  man 
could  labor  with  advantage,  it  would  be  better 
to  prohibit  slavery  ;  but  that  was  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  submitted  to  him — him  of  the  revolutionary 
era;  him,  an  honored  and  influential  patriot, 
from  the  time  of  our  independence  up  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  era ;  him,  a  cotemporary  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself,  who  knew  ail  the  motives  and 
reasons,  the  pros  and  cons ,  why  this  power  was 
But  in,  and  that  was  I-eft  out,  of  that  instrument — 


which,  as  w'as  eloquently  remarked  the  other 
day,  is  so  delicate  a  piece  of  machinery,  that,  it 
it  be  deranged  in  a  single  spring,  the  whole  falls 
into  chaos.  This  man,  a  cotemporary  of  that 
period,  who  had  studied  that  complex  and  deli¬ 
cate  work,  knew  the  object  of  the  whole  and  the 
function  of  each  of  its  parts — I  ask,  did  he  not 
understand  the  uses  and  design  of  that  work  as 
well,  nay,  much  better,  than  we,  hi3  degenerate 
successors  ?  That  question,  I  repeat,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  Cabinet,  not  a  single  member  of 
which,  I  believe,  is  now  alive  ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Adams  is,  that  they  were  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  bill  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  territory  north  of  latitude  36°  30/  was  a  con¬ 
stitutional  law. 

Mr.  KEITT,  (in  his  seat.)  Mr.  Calhoun  denied 
the  statement.  * 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  make  that  statement  the  other 
day.  I  was  in  the  Senate  when  that  was  men¬ 
tioned.  If  my  memory  be  correct,  Mr.  Calhoun 
said,  at  that  time,  he  did  not  remember  that  fact. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  if  Mr.  Calhoun  at  that 
time  had  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
within  the  constitutional  competency  of  Congress 
to  pass  that  act,  is  it  likely,  from  the  earnest 
nature  and  character  of  the  man,  that  he  would 
not  have  left  on  record  his  protest  against  the 
approval  of  what  he  might  have  deemed  an  un¬ 
constitutional  law?  e 

Mr.  KEITT.  I  will  quote  a  single  word  from 
Mr.  Monroe’s  testimony.  It  is  not  quite  so  strong 
as  I  thought  it  was,  but  it  is  just  it  should  be 
quoted.  It  is  : 

“  That  the  proposed  restriction  of  Territories 
‘  which  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  if 
‘  not  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  is 
‘  repugnant  to  its  principles.” 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  have  not  brought  myself  (to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Monroe  put  his  name  to 
a  bill  that  he  believed  unconstitutional. 

From  the  history  of  the  times  to  which  I  now 
refer,  we  should  all  learn  to  tolerate  difference  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  a  great  public 
necessity  obliged  him  to  acquire  Louisiana,  with¬ 
out  any  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  that  act. 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  recur  to  the  historical 
facts  of  that  day  which  formed  in  the  mind  of 
Air.  Jefferson  a  justification  of  that  act.  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  thus  acquired,  and  all  then  supposed 
our  territory  complete.  But  after  the  war  of  1813 
was  ended,  we  found,  or  thought  we  found, 
another  necessity.  Florida  was  a  .Spanish  colony. 
She  was  our  neighbor,  our  too  near  neighbor. 
Our  race,  our  rapacious  race,  will  not  submit  to 
a  close  proximity  with  any  other  race.  Many 
apologies  and  some  reasons  were  eoon  found  why 
we  should  own  Florida.  Indians  abounded  there ; 
slaves  were  property  there.  It  was  said,  and  i 
believe  with  truth,  that  these  Indians  would  some¬ 
times  steal  or  spirit  away  the  slaves  of  our  ad¬ 
joining  States,  or  that  slaves  would  run  away 
into  Florida,  and  fugitive  slave  bills,  as  we  knew, 
could  not  be  enforced  there.  Florida  was  pur¬ 
chased  to  adjust  this  difficulty,  Slavery  was 
lawful  there,  and  the  Government  received  it, 
kept  it,  and  to  this  day  does  not  pretend  to  das-* 
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turb  slavery  in  Florida.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  over  Terri¬ 
tories  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  a  questien  directly  or  incident¬ 
ally  involved  in  a  case  which  was  brought  from 
that  Territory,  I  think  in  the  year  1828.  The 
whole  court  then  agreed  that  Congress  alone 
could  legislate  for  Territories.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  was  the  same  court,  but  not 
the  same  judges,  which  decided  the  famous  case 
of  Dred  Scott.  What  did  Mexico  say  when  she 
ceded  territory  to  us  ?  She  ceded  it  to  the  United 
States  ;  not  to  South  Carolina,  or  to  Georgia,  or 
Massachusetts;  but  to  the  United  States.  She 
said  that  the  right  to  make  laws  for  this  people 
is  now  transferred  to  the  United  States.  The 
local  laws  and  regulations  in  all  such  cases  re¬ 
main  in  full  force,  except  where  they  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
deed  of  cession  was  made  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States ,  and  that  Government,  by  con¬ 
sequence,  has,  by  virtue  of  treaty,  the  power  to 
control  the  territory.  I  have  given  you  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  There  are  other 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I  may 
hereafter  refer  to,  recognising  Congress  as  the 
only  legislative  power  which  can  rightfully  make 
laws  for  a  Territory,  until  that  Territory  becomes 
a  State. 

Now,  let  me  lookup,  little  to  our  opinions — the 
opinions  of  learned  gentlemen  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  peoplfe.  It  was  observed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi, that,  in  the  “  compromise” 
of  1850,  as  he  will  continue  to  call  it,  the  power 
to  make  laws  for  the  Territories  was  abandoned. 
Now,  if  any  one  will  look  into  the  laws  of  1850, 
organizing  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  they  will  finc|  that,  while  they  organized  a 
Legislative  Council  and  a  lower  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  each  of  those  organic  laws  they 
provide,  u  that  the  laws  made  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  should  be  returned  to  Congress ,  and  if 
disapproved  by  Congress ,  should  be  null  and  void 
So  far  from  surrendering  this  great  principle, 
now  become  established  by  judicial  decision  as 
well  as  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  Congress  ex¬ 
pressly  retained  the  power  to  annul  the  laws  of 
the  Territory.  Sir,  I  listened  to  the  debates  upon 
those  measures  of  1850  for  many  months.  Mr. 
Webster  was,  I  think,  very  unjustly  condemned 
by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  his  own  State,  be¬ 
cause,  they  said,  he  surrendered  this  great  right. 
I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  much  amazed  at  any¬ 
thing  ;  but  I  have  been  utterly  astonished  that  it 
should  have  been  asserted  by  any  one  that  either 
of  the  illustrious  men  who  figured  in  that  dis¬ 
cussion — Clay  or  Webster — ever  surrendered  the 
power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  United  States.  They  declared,  in 
their  speeches,  that  they  believed  they  had  that 
power ;  but  that  the  territory  coming  from  Mex¬ 
ico  was  free,  and  that  no  power  on  earth,  ex¬ 
cept  Congress,  could  take  slavery  there,  unless 
the  law-making  power  of  that  territory  had 
planted  it  there  before  we  acquired  it.  All  the 
courts,  State  and  Federal,  up  to  1854,  had  de¬ 
termined  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  law, 
or*long  local  usage  recognised  as  lawful,  which 


was  but  another  formula  for  the  expression  of 
that  principle. 

[At  this  point,  Mr.  Corwin  gave  way  for  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  adjourn.] 

Tuesday ,  January  24,  1860. 

Mr.  Clerk  :  I  ought  to  apologize  to  the  House 
and  to  myself  for  suffering  myself  to  be  beguiled 
into  this  debate  without  any  preparation  what¬ 
ever.  I  ought  not  to  have  been  drawn  into  this 
discussion  without  some  preparation.  When  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  inquired  of,  why  he  did  not 
write  the  Life  of  Napoleon  in  one  volume,  in¬ 
stead  of  three,  he  replied,  that  he  had  uot  the 
time.  If  I  had  known  that  I  should  have  been 
brought  to  discuss  the  very  questions  that  have 
been  in  my  mind  since  I  took  the  floor  yester¬ 
day,  or  that  I  should  have  said  anything  to  the 
House,  except  merely  call  its  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  electing  a  Speaker,  I  certainly  would 
have  said  in  one  hour  what  required  two  hours 
to  accomplish  yesterday.  I  wish  now,  before  I 
prdceed,  having  collected  myself  somewhat  du¬ 
ring  the  intervening  time  since  the  adjournment, 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Gar¬ 
nett,]  whether  I  understood  him  yesterday  tc 
say  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  some  time  in  his  life, 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Missouri  re¬ 
striction  was  unconstitutional,  or  only  that  it  was 
inexpedient. 

Mr.  GARNETT.  Both. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  When  I  conceded  that,  such 
was  hi3  opinion,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  said  at  any  time  that  the  law 
passed,  restricting  slavery  beyond  a  certain  line 
of  latitude,  was  unconstitutional.  I  did  know 
that  he  had  somewhere  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  highly  inexpedient.  If  such  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  that  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  ever  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  do 
not  know  it.  That  he  declared  the  acquisition 
of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  to  be  without  war¬ 
rant  of  Constitution,  is  a  matter  of  such  public 
political  history  that  none  of  us  are  ignorant  of 
it.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  concede  the  point  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  expressly  declared  the  Missouri 
act  unconstitutional. 

Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  let  us  recall  what  I  intended 
to  present  to  the  world: — for  we  always  speak  to 
mankind  when  we  speak  in  Congress,  and  to  all 
posterity,  and  to  all  time  back  of  us,  if  it  can  be 
made  to  hear.  I  have  endeavored  to  apologize 
to  my  friends  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House 
for  the  very  erroneous  opinions,  as  they  call  them, 
of  the  so-called  Republican  party.  I  only  want 
to  say  to  them  now,  that  we  must  be  excused  if 
we  take  the  same  ground  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the 
men  on  that  side  of  the  House,  we  cannot  find 
it  in  our  consciences  to  accuse  ourselves  of  trea¬ 
son  while  we  advocate  the  doctrines  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  Jefferson,  of  Madison,  and  of  Monroe. 
W e  may  be  wrong  upon  the  point  of  law ;  we 
maybe  wrong  about  the  power  of  Congress ;  but 
about  the  policy  of  restricting  slavery,  we  being 
wrong,  those  great  men  were  wrong.  If  they 
were  right,  beyond  peradventure  the  Democratic 
party  are  wrong.  That  was  the  view  which  I 
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Wished  to  present  to  my  fellow-citizen3  assem* 
bled  here — to  my  fellow-members — by  way  of 
excusing  us  from  listening  hereafter  to  charges  of 
treason,  murder,  robbery,  and  arson,  which  have 
been  charged  upon  the  whole  Republican  party. 
Why,  the  arguments  of  some  of  these  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  would  indicate  that,  in  their 
opinion,  as  a  matter  of  criminal  law,  every  one 
of  the  Republicans  could  be  convicted  of  being 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  push¬ 
ing  it  into  the  bosom  of  a  Southern  gentleman. 
[Laughter.]  Sir,  it  made  me  feel  a  little  un¬ 
happy  at  first,  until  I  found  that  all  this  was 
said  in  joke ;  yet  the  world,  which  is  listening 
to  this  debate,  do  not  understand  this.  Gentle¬ 
men  tell  us  here  that  they  mean  nothing  per¬ 
sonal  by  these  remarks.  “  It  is  true,”  say  these 
gentlemen,  “  that  you  do  commit  treason,  you 
1  do  commit  arson,  murder,  and  all  these  crimes, 

‘  but  you  do  it  in  the  most  honorable  and  honest 
‘  way.”  [Laughter.]  That  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Sir,  I  endeavored  to  show  yesterday,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  general  history  of  the  country,  that 
Mr.  Seward  had  said  nothing,  that  Helper  had 
said  nothing,  more  offensive  than  Washington. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  in  Helper’s  book,  except 
by  report.  1  was  written  to  by  one  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  for  a  copy  of  that  nev?  book,  about 
which  he  had  heard  so  much.  I  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  this  argument  about  treason,  and  I  said 
to  my  constituent  that  I  had  no  copy,  except 
one,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  it  to  go 
through  the  post  office  with  my  frank.  I  should 
be  afraid  that  it  would  be  brought  up  as  testi¬ 
mony  against  me,  under  an  indictment  by  some 
court  in  Virginia,  for  being  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  by  sending  Helper’s  book  under  my 
frank  to  Green  county,  Ohio.  And  that  is  not 
all.  There  would  be  the  evidence  that  I  nomi¬ 
nated  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Sherman,]  and  voted 
for  him.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  see  the  delicacy 
of  my  situation.  I  have  much  feeling  on  this 
subject.  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  they 
do  not  want  me  hung  for  voting  for  my  worthy  i 
colleague.  [Laughter.]  It  would  not  be  agree¬ 
able  to  them.  [Renewed  laughter.] 

I  think  I  had  shown  yesterday,  by  the  refer¬ 
ences  which  I  made,  that  nothing  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Seward  which  could  be  construed  as 
offensive  to  the  South  as  these  declarations  of 
Jefferson,  which  arc  known  by  heart  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire  Union.  Now, 

I  wish  to  address  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  one  or  two  suggestions  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  logic  and  fair  reason.  They  say  that  Mr. 
Seward,  being  the  head  and  leader  ot  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party — against  my  protestations,  they  con¬ 
stantly  deny  me  that  honor,  [laughter] — had 
proclaimed  at  Rochester,  in  general  terms,  that, 
between  forced  labor  and  free  labor  there  neces¬ 
sarily  would  be  some  collision :  that  some  con¬ 
flict  would  go  on  between  them  ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  that  doctrine,  John  Brown  de¬ 
termined  to  murder  somebody  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
Now,  do  they  suppose  that  John  Brown  had  not 
read  Jefferson’3  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  all  other 
things  which  Jefferson  had  written  about  slavery  ? 
Do  they  supnose  he  had  not  seen  the  declaration  i 


j  of  Washington,  that  if  there  were  any  way  bj 
which  slavery  could  be  abolished,  he  would  ren 
der  to  it  his  cordial  co-operation?  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  he  had  not  seen  that?  Do  you  suppose  hr 
had  not  seen  the  debates  in  the  Convention,  ir 
which  slavery  is  denounced  as  an  enormous  evil 
leading  step  by  step,  as  certainly  and  as  steadilj 
as  the  step  of  time,  to  a  consummation  as  fata1 
as  death  ?  Do  you  suppose  John  Brown  had  not 
read  all  these  things  in  his  solitude  among  the 
mountains  of  New  York,  where,  twenty  years 
ago,  he  says,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  in¬ 
vading  one  of  the  Southern  States,  and  carrying 
off  its  slaves  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  had  not  pon¬ 
dered  upon  these  things,  and  prayed  over  them — 
for  he  was  a  praying  man,  as  all  enthusiasts  are  ? 
He  was  a  brave  man,  as  all  stern  enthusiasts  are  ; 
and  it  was  because  he  thought  this  enterprise, 
the  offspring  of  his  gloomy  imagination,  was 
consecrated  by  the  approbation  of  Jefferson  and 
Washington,  that,  as  he  sometimes  said,  be  be¬ 
lieved  the  arms  of  the  Almighty  upheld  him,  he 
was  encompassed  about  by  the  Angels  of  the 
Lord. 

Is  all  this  to  be  attributed  to  a  declaration  of 
Mr.  Seward,  in  reference  to  a  conflict  between 
slave  and  free  labor?  I  appeal  to  gentlemen,  if 
they  could  trace  back  Brown’s  conduct  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  to  any  source  out  of  bis  own  solitary 
meditations,  whatever  others  might  have  stated 
of  their  opinions,  whether  it  is  not  more  rational 
to  trace  the  germ  of  thaJt  conduct  to  those  wri¬ 
tings,  speeches,  and  letters,  of ‘your  own  great 
men  of  the  South  ?  They  were  great  men ;  they 
were  heroes.  They  were  the  great  men  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  men  of  the  world ; 
and,  notwithstanding  you  have  changed  your 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  made  it 
contrary  to  theirs,  yet  their  names,  and  their 
fame,  and  their  opinions,  will  be  engraved  upon 
the  pages  of  history  when  those  of  us  of  this  date 
shall  be  buried  in  profound  oblivion.  [Applause 
upon  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries.]  It  is  won¬ 
derful  that  the  talent,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence, 
of  this  discussion  should  have  come  to  such  con¬ 
clusions.  Shall  our  minds  be  fastened  upon  these 
flimsy  pretences,  when  we  know  there  was  mat¬ 
ter  enough  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  world  to  stimulate  a  mind 
like  John  Brown’s  into  frantic  fanaticism? 

But  it  is  said  we  are  accessories  after  the  fact. 
I  ask  gentlemen  if  they  have  not  attached  too 
much  importance  to  the  Helper  book?  When 
Thomas  Paine  was  indicted  in  England.  Attornev 
General  McDonald,  I  believe,  well  known  in  fo¬ 
rensic  history,  gave  him  some  notice  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  be  tried  for  a  libel  upon  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  in  the  publication  of  his  pamph¬ 
let,  “  The  Rights  of  Man.”  A  friend  of  Paine 
advised  him  to  go  over  immediately  and  make 
sortie  compromise  with  the  Government.  “No/’ 
said  he,  “  that  indictment  is  an  advertisement,, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  that  pamph¬ 
let  will  be  in  circulation  in  three  weeks.”  Ana 
so  it  happened.  Those  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  would  not  have  seen  the  light,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  the  then  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  British  Cabinet.  So  suck 
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matters  work  out ;  and  so  it  must  ever  be  in  a 
country  where  principles  are  free,  and  speech  and 
press  are  free.  While  on  this  subject,  let  me  say 
what,  I  think,  will  be  agreed  to  by  every  consid¬ 
erate  man  in  the  House  and  out  of  it.  Suppose 
all  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  gentle¬ 
men  here  had  met  upon  some  concern  of  great 
interest  to  us  personally.  Suppose  that  some 
man  was  proposed  to  discharge  a  certain  duty 
for  us,  and  it  was  known  that  this  gentleman 
had  said  or  done  something  which  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  an  objection  to  him  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  to  be  assigned  to  him.  Any  man  who 
was  a  friend  of  his  would  have  taken  him  aside, 
(as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  might  have 
done,)  and  said:  “Now,  Mr.  Sherman,  you  have 
been  nominated  by  a  highly-respectable  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio.”  [Laughter.]  That  is  what  I 
would  have  said.  Then  he  would  have  gone  on: 
“  I  should  have  no  doubts  about  voting  for  you ; 

‘  but  I  understand  you  have  recommended  a  book 
1  which  teaches  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  the 
‘  slave  States.  How  did  you  come  to  doit?”  Mr. 
Sherman  would  have  taken  that  gentleman  by  the 
hand,  and  said :  “  Sir,  a  gentleman  on  this  floor 
‘  from  New  York  came  to  me,  while  I  was  hast- 
‘  ily  doing  some  business  at  my  desk,  and  told 
‘  me  it  was  desirable  to  collate  certain  parts  of  a 
‘  book  called  ‘  Helper’s  Impending  Crisis,’  and 
‘  to  publish  them  in  a  cheap  pamphlet,  which 
pamphlet  was  to  have  a  political  effect” — that 
is,  to  illustrate, «I  suppose,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Republican  party.  I  suppose  that  is  what  they 
all  understood.  “  I  asked  him,”  Mr.  Sherman 
would  say,  “  is  it  all  proper,  all  right?  Said  my 
friend,  ‘  certainly.’  Then,  without  looking  at 
the  book,  and  knowing  nothing  about  it,  I  au¬ 
thorized  him  to  put  my  name  to  a  recommend¬ 
ation  of  a  book  yet  to  be  written.  When  I  saw 
the  work,  I  did  not  endorse  it.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  was  thoughtlessly  and  unwittingly  brought 
into  this  recommendation  of  it.  I  never  in¬ 
tended  to  endorse  such  a  book.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  told  me  it  was  all  right.” 

Sir,  I  do  think,  under  that  explanation,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  have  taken  his 
seat,  and  said,  “  After  all  stated  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  there  is  nothing  against  Mr.  Sher- 
{  man,  except  that  he  acted  unadvisedly,  for  which 
he  is  now  sorry.”  He  would  not,  if  he  had  been 
his  political  friend,  have  risen  and  menaced  him 
with  a  criminal  prosecution.  Criminal  conduct 
is  always  to  be  found  in  the  intention  of  men.  1 
subscribe  to  a  newspaper,  to  be  printed  for  six 
months  or  a  year ;  I  put  my  name  to  the  sub¬ 
scription,  and  recommend  it.  It  turns  out  that 
the  editor  is  a  rascal  and  a  blackguard.  Am  I 
to  be  held  responsible  for  what  is  published  in 
that  paper  ?  I  think  the  argummtum  ad  hominem 
might  put  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  s^le  in 
a  very  odd  position.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
recommended  the  publication  of  a  book — not  a 
book  which  had  been  printed,  but  a  book  to  be 
made  out  of  another,  which  he  never  saw  in  his 
life  until  this  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  was  offered.  Well,  gentlemen  say  there 
is  nothing  to  stain  Mr.  Sherman’s  honor;  and 
yet,  honored  as  he  is,  and  unstained  as  he  is  in 


that  particular  respect,  if  he  should  be  elected 
as  Speaker  of  this  House,  it  would  be  a  burning 
shame ;  the  Union  might  be  dissolved,  and  civil 
war  take  place. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  Who  said  that  ? 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  Missouri.  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  this  question :  Do  you  assert  that  I  ever 

said  so  ? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  was  arguing  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  of  the  speeches  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  Missouri.  I  understood  the 
gentlemen  to  say  that  I  so  asserted. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  stated  that,  in  terms. 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  Missouri.  Has  anybody  upon 
this  floor  said  so  ? 

Mr.  CORWIN.  No,  sir.  I  said  you  argued 
that  civil  war  must  come  thus  :  the  election  of 
Mr.  Sherman — that  was  the  first  step  ;  the  next 
will  be  the  election  of  Mr.  Seward  ;  and  then, 
war. 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  Missouri.  The  gentleman  never 
heard  me  assert  that. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  No,  sir;  it  was  said  by  other 
gentlemen  on  that  side.  You  may  not  have 
heard  it. 

Mr.  KEITT,  (in  his  seat.)  Plenty  of  them,  often 
and  again. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  I  do  not  certainly  misrepresent 
gentlemen  in  what  I  have  said.  Now,  what  is 
to  follow  ?  We,  the  Republican  party,  if  we  can, 
shall  certainly  elect  these  men,  or  somebody  just 
like  them.  I  wish  to  know  what  the  casus  belli 
is  to  be,  before  we  set  out ;  but  all  you  can  say, 
all  the  world  can  say,  will  never  prevent  any 
freeman  in  any  free  State — or  slave  State,  I  hope, 
either — from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  just 
when  and  as  he  pleases.  No  menace  from  any 
man,  or  a  number  of  men  living  at  my  own  door 
in  Ohio,  I  trust,  will  ever  avail  to  induce  me  to 
surrender  that  great  inalienable  right,  or  shrink 
with  a  craven  timidity  from  its  free  exercise.  I 
can  assure  those  who  threaten  disunion,  because 
the  North  or  the  West  shall  chance  to  vote  for 
whom  they  deem  proper  for  President,  that 
no  more  fatal  mistake  ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  a  maniac,  than  the  supposition  that 
threats  from  any  or  all  other  quarters  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  will  prevent  or  deter  a  freemen  in  the 
North  or  West  from  voting  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tate  of  his  own  unbiassed  sense  of  duty  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Clerk,  yesterday  1  intended  to  bring  before 
the  House  the  constitutional  doctrines  held  by 
the  Republican  party,  and  compare  them  with 
the  doctrines  held  by  the  founders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  thus  endeavor  to  prove,  that  when  we 
declare  that  Congress,  under  our  Constitution, 
has  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States,  before  they  become 
States,  we  propose  nothing  which  is  new,  either 
in  the  principles  or  policy  of  those  who  founded 
this  Government;  and  that  the  practice  and 
policy  of  this  Government,  up  to  the  year  1854, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  now  held  by 
the  Republican  party  of  this  day.  I  am  sure 
that  the  history  of  the  Government,  in  all  its 
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departments — legislative,  judicial,  and  execu¬ 
tive — will  sustain  me  in  this  position.  If  so, 
then  I  shall  feel  authorized  to  inquire  of  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side,  by  what  authority  you 
dare  to  denounce  us  as  holding  principles  fatal  to 
the  peace  or  interests  or  liberties  of  the  people  ? 
Your  apology  will  be,  public  opinion  is  changed; 
the  world  has  changed  its  opinions  touching 
slavery.  I  admit  that  public  opinion  may  have 
changed  in  the  South,  and  public  opinion  in  the 
North  may  have  been  modified  somewhat.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  however,  against 
slavery  is  sponger  now  than  it  was  sixty  years 
ago.  I  know,  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  himself,  that  his  mind  did  undergo  a 
change  in  respect  to  some  constitutional  points, 
and  in  respect  to  the  propriety  and  morality  of 
the  institution  of  slavery.  But  do  not  gentle¬ 
men  know  that  ever  since  the  time  when  Jeffer¬ 
son  said,  when  he  contemplated  slavery  in  this 
country,  he  “trembled  when  he  remembered 
that  God  is  just ;  ”  that  ever  since  the  time  when 
he  declared  that  “  nothing  was  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate,  than  that  the  black 
man  one  day  would  be  free ;  ”  that  from  that 
very  time,  and  even  before  that  time,  the  whole 
moral  sen^e  of  the  highest  minds  of  England  had 
been  running  in  the  very  direction  of  abolition¬ 
ism  ?  We  know,  now,  that  the  slave  trade  never 
was  legalized  by  any  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  learn  it  from  the  great  debates  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  when  the  slave  trade 
was  prohibited  under  the  auspices  of  Wilber- 
force,  Granville  Sharp,  of  Pitt,  and  Fox ;  we 
know  that  the  license  given  by  Elizabeth  to 
Hawkins  expressly  forbid  him  from. bringing  a 
negro  from  Africa  “  by  force.”  We  know  that 
the  statute  of  George  II,  which  was  said  to  legal¬ 
ize  that  traffic,  forbid  that  any  African  should 
be  brought  away  from  Africa  except  by  his  own 
consent.  England  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
we  may  suppose  for  initiating  the  slave  trade, 
though  it  is  true  that  she  and  all  Europe  acqui¬ 
esced  in  it. 

Mr.  Clerk,  we  know  very  well  that,  in  the 
midst  of  that  universal  excitement  of  the  public 
mind  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  subsequent  reigns,  touching  the  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic  religions,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Protestantism,  when  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  were  engaged  in  fighting  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  Princes ;  we 
know  that  this  affair  of  the  slave  trade  was  a 
subordinate  matter,  and  passed  unnoticed.  Had 
England  been  in  the  calm  which  she  enjoyed 
afterwards  in  the  time  of  James,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  there  ever  would  have  been  a 
negro  slave  brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by 
force.  But  it  has  gone,  and  England,  during  the 
last  half  of  the  last  century,  could  not  boast  of 
any  very  great  mind  in  her  Parliament  who  was 
not  opposed  to  the  slave  trade.  And,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  well  said  yesterday, 
after  having  abolished  the  slave  trade,  the  very 
next  step  wa3  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Jamai¬ 
ca;  and  I  will  add,  with  their  views  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  they  were  right.  Our  crime  is,  that  our 
notions  about  slavery,  its  morality  and  it3  evils, 


are  such  as  these  men  held.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  our  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  touch  it 
anywhere ;  that  I  shall  come  to  by  and  by.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  do  hold  opinions  touching  the  evils  ol 
slavery  in  common  with  the  greatest  minds  that 
have  ever  illustrated  the  history  of  England — the 
greatest  empire,  in  my  judgment,  upon  earth — 
in  common  with  the  great  minds  that  founded 
this  Republic.  Is  it  fair,  because  we  have  not 
changed,  but  still  adhere  to  those  old  opinions, 
to  charge  us  with  being  reptiles,  traitors,  and 
serpents  ?  If  it  is,  then  dig  up  from  their  last 
resting-place  the  bones  of  Jefferson,  and  hang 
them  up,  as  royal  hatred  in  England  did  Crom¬ 
well’s  for  many  a  year.  Go  to  the  sacred  sar¬ 
cophagus,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of  this 
country,  and  get  the  bones  of  Washington  to-day, 
spit  upon  them,  and  throw  them  into  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  He  held  the  opinion  that  slavery  ought  to 
be  abolished  when  it  could  be  done  with  safety 
to  both  master  and  slave.  No  Northern  man 
goes  further  than  that.  Gentlemen  will  find 
that  these  things  will  lead  us  into  singular  con¬ 
clusions  after  a  while.  I  have  shown  that  those 
opinions  were  the  opinions  which  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  that  they  were  openly 
proclaimed  by  Southern  men,  too,  of  whose 
greatness  we  all  so  justly  boast. 

I  endeavored  to  show  yesterday — of  which  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently — that  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe’s  administration  had  sanctioned  the  very  law 
which  the  Republican  party  say  shall  be  passed 
with  reference  to  the  Territories  ;  and  that  is  all 
they  do  say.  I  grant  you  they  stand  upon  that; 
that  is  the  only  thing  which  they  have  ever  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  world  intelligently,  and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  law,  and  doctrine,  and  practice.  It  was 
the  departure  from  that  principle  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Republican  party.  I  know  that  in 
the  platform  read  here  the  other  day  by  some 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  said  about  the  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
and  there  was  a  long  quotation  read  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  if  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  crime  to  quote  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  pass  a  law  making  it  so,  and  we  will 
obey  it.  I  recollect  that  the  celebrated  John 
Randolph  once  told  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  traveling  with  him  abroad,  that  he  (this 
young  gentleman)  would  live  to  see  the  day 
when  men  would  be  called  to  order  for  quoting 
the  Constitution  in  Congress. 

It  seems  now,  Mr,  Clerk,  that  a  gentleman  or 
a  party  is  entirely  out  of  place  when  he  or  it 
quotes  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  ap¬ 
probation.  But  I  do  not  construe  it  as  mad  en¬ 
thusiasts  do,  at  all;  nor  does  the  Republican 
party  construe  it  a3  they  do,  as  paramount  to 
the  Constitution.  That  Declaration  says  that 
every  man  is  born  with  certain  inherent,  inalien¬ 
able  rights ;  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness.  I  suppose  that  the  Almighty 
intended  man  to  live,  or  he  would  not  have 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  him.  Every 
man  has  the  right  to  live,  but  he  certainly  may 
forfeit  that  right  whenever  he  violates  the  law. 
I  suppose  everybody  knows  that.  I  have  ween 
it  tried.  Mau  has  a  right  to  liberty  ;  but,  iu  my 
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State  of  Ohio,  if  a  man  breaks  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  takes  away  a  piece  of  goods  from  a  trades¬ 
man’s  store,  all  that  inalienable,  right,  a3  it  is 
called,  cannot  save  him,  and  he  is  sent  to  serve 
ten  years  in  the  penitentiary,  where  he  never 
gets  the  floor,  not  even  for  a  personal  explana¬ 
tion.  [Laughter.]  Man  has  a  right  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  undoubtedly  5  but  if  Brigham 
Young  came  into  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  in  his  way,  [laughter,]  we 
would  lead  him  off  to  the  penitentiary  immedi¬ 
ately.  All  these  things  are  understood  by  men 
who  analyze  them.  I  know  that  they  are  too 
much  abused  by  men  who  take  occasion  to  use 
these  general  expressions — all  of  which  are  true 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  great  men  use  them. 
They  are  truly  much  abused ;  but  I  hope  that 
the  Republican  party  will  not  be  blamed  for  it, 
for  they  have  as  many  men  in  their  ranks  who 
understand  them  properly  as  you  have.  We  have 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  West;  but  still  we 
believe  that  there  are  men  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Atlantic,  who,  comparatively  ignorant 
though  they  be,  do  still  comprehend  these  truths. 
They  have  a  Bunker  Hill  there  which  reminds 
them  of  certain  things.  They  had  a  James  Otis 
there,  and  to  him  will  history  certainly  award 
the  merit  of  having  inaugurated  the  doctrines  of 

the  Revolutionary  war. 

Sir  I  said  yesterday  that  I  could  not  suppose 
that  anybody  believed  that  the  Republican  party 
differed  with  the  old  men  of  the  Confederation, 
who  passed  the  ordinance  of  1T87,  at  the  very 
time  they  were  making  the  Constitution.  I  do 
not  think  any  man  on  the  other  side,  or  any  side, 
or  anywhere  in  the  world,  can  say  to  me  that  I 
differ  with  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  that  I 
differ  with  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution, 
on  this  subject.  Why  so  ?  I  say  that  I  agree 
with  them.  My  principle  is  to  exclude  forced 
labor— negro  labor— from  every  Territory  where 
white  men  can  work  well  and  be  healthy.  That 
is  my  idea.  But  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  shall 
be  turned  out  of  the  Republican  party  by  my 
friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lovejoy]  for  heresy. 
That  is  my  doctrine,  and  I  say  that  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Republic  had  that 
very  idea,  and  put  it  into  practice  by  excluding 
slavery,  in  1787,  from  the  entire  Northwestern 
Territory,  now  five  powerful  States.  I  now  pass 
to  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  men  of  1787  were  right 
in  their  policy,  then  I  think  that  every  gentle¬ 
man  will  say  that  we  are  equally  right  in  enter¬ 
taining  similar  views.  If  the  men  of  former  1  irnes 
had  the  truth  with  them  in  saying  that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter,  not  alone  for  the  present  States,  not  for  the 
East,  nor  for  the  West,  not  for  the  North,  nor  for 
the  South,  alone,  but  for  all  of  thepi;  better  for 
the  whole  Republic,  that  the  white  children  of 
the  father  should  go  to  a  place  where  they  could 
work  well  and  be  healthy  ;  better  lor  these  and 
better  for  all,  that  the  children  of  the  white  man 
should  have  all  that  unoccupied  land,  if  not  too 
hot  for  them— if  they  believed  that  they  were 
right  in  that,  then  I  say  we  will  find  power  in  tue 
Constitution,  if  we  by  fair  construction  can,  to 
do  that  right  thing.  I  think  that  I  have  estab¬ 


lished  the  point,  at  least,  that  the  Republican  party 
p  opo3es  to  do  exactly  that  which  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution  did,  a  year  before  the  Constltu* 
tionwas  made.  They  got  the  power  to  do  it 
under  the  old  Confederation;  they  had  that 
power,  not  merely  by  the  consent  of  the  South, 
but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  South.  Now, 
have  we  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 

0  i.  t  ^ 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lamar] 
suggested  to  me  yesterday  that  the  law  organ¬ 
izing  the  Territory  of  Orleans  recognised  slavery 
there.  So  it  did.  I  wish,  now,  that  section  of 
the  law  enacted  in  1798,  for  the  government.of 
the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  be  read. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows  :  * 

«  Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted ,  That  from 

<  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  aforesaid 

<  Government,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
‘  son  or  persons  to  import  or  bring  into  the  said 
‘  Mississippi  Territory,  from  any  port  or  place 

<  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
‘  cause  or  procure  to  be  so  imported  or  brought, 

C  or  knowingly  to  aid  or  assist  in  so  importing  or 

<  bringing,  any  slave  or  slaves ;  and  that  every 
‘person  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  con- 
‘  victed  before  any  court  within  said  Territory, 

‘  having  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  forfei  and 
t  pay,  for  each  and  every  slave  so  imported  or 
‘  brought,  the  sum  of  $300  ;  one  moiety  tor  the 
‘  use  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  moiety 
‘  for  the  use  of  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 

<  sue  for  the  same ;  and  that  every  slave  so  1m- 
‘  ported  or  brought  shall  thereupon  become  en- 
‘  titled  to,  and  receive,  his  or  her  freedom. 

I  have  read  that  section  of  the  law.  Now, 
Mr  Clerk,  to  show  that  at  that  time,  in  17J8, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assumed  and 
exercised  a  power  in  a  Territory  winch  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  towards 
a  State,  is  proof  conclusive  that  they  at  that 
time  understood  that  they  had  the  power  to 
make  la  ws  concerning  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 

in  the  Territories.  .  .  T 

There  are  some  other  matters,  sir,  which  1 
have  been  looking  at  this  morning,  which  I  wish 
also  to  read.  About  the  year  1808,  a  gentleman 
whom  some  of  us  remember  well,  being  then  a 
Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
Poindexter,)  moved  to  change  the  organic  law  ot 
that  Territory,  so  that  the  Governor  should  not 
have  the  power  of  proroguing  the  Legislature  at 
his  pleasure.  Then,  as  is  usual  in  deliberative 
bodies,  a  discussiou  sprung  up  upon  general 
questions  involved.  On  that  occasion  a  gentle 
man  from  Georgia,  whom  I  had  also  the  pleasure 
to  know  for  some  time — a  Mr.  Troup  made  the 

following  remarks :  ,  .  ,  .  „ 

«  By  the  articles  of  cession,  the  right  of  sou 
t  and  jurisdiction  was  ceded  to  the  people  of  the 
1  United  States  on  the  express  condition  that  the 

<  articles  of  the  ordinance  should  form  the  gov- 
‘  ernment  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  that 
‘  they  should  not  be  governed  otherwise.  The 
‘  inference  inevitably  is,  that  the  State  01 
t  Georgia  would  not  have  ceded  but  upon  the  ex- 
‘  press° condition  ;  and  this  inference  is  the  more 

<  inevitable,  inasmuch  as  in  this  clause  Georgia 
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4  has  made  an  express  exception  to  a  particular 
4  article  in  the  ordinance  ;  from  which  I  say  that 
‘  Georgia  intended  that  no  other  alteration  should 
4  be  made. 

44  What  was  the  policy  of  the  ordinance,  and 
4  what  the  object  of  its  framers  ?  Why,  assured- 
4  ly,  to  render  the  Government  of  the  Territories 
4  dependent  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
4  States.  And  how  was  it  to  be  effected?  By 
4  making  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  a  great 
‘  degree  dependent  on  the  Governor,  and  him 
4  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Federal  Executive. 

‘  The  moment  we  make  the  Legislature  of  a  Ter- 
4  ritory  independent  of  its  Executive,  we  make  it 
4  independent  of  the  Federal  Government.”  *  * 

44  But  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  Territory; 
4  is  certainly  mistaken  as  to  one  point.  He 
4  seems  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
4  ted  States  as  giving  to  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
4  ries  the  same  rights  as  the  people  of  the  States. 
4  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  neither  warranted  by  the 
4  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  for 
4  although  the  Constitution  has  declared  that  the 
4  people  of  one  State  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
4  and  privileges  of  another,  yet  it  has  not  de- 
4  dared  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  have 
4  the  same  rights  as  the  people  of  the  States. 

4  In  another  part  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  indeed 
‘  expressly  declared  that  Congress  shall  make 
‘  all  -aws  for  the  disposal  of  the  Territories  ;  but 
4  the;  e  is  a  salvo  that  all  acts  done  and  contracts 
‘  ma  e  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
‘  tion  shall  be  as  binding  as  if  done  afterward. 

‘  The  articles  of  the  ordinance  were  enacted  pre- 
4  viously,  and  are  consequently  binding  under 
4  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  controverted 
‘  that  they  were  wisely  adopted,  and  have  been 
4  salutary  in  their  operation.  They  were  framed 
4  by  the  Congress  of  1*787,  composed  of  men 
{  whose  integrity  was  incorruptible  and  judg- 
‘  ment  almost  infallible.  These  articles,  from 
4  that  time  to  this,  have  remained  unaltered,  and 
4  carried  the  Territories,  through  difficulties 
4  almost  insuperable,  to  prosperity.  And  now, 

4  for  the  first  or  second  time,  an  alteration  is 
4  proposed,  the  consequence  of  which  cannot  be 
4  foreseen,  without  any  evidence  that  it  is  either 
4  necessary  or  expedient. 

“The  population  of  every  new  country  must 
4  necessarily  be  composed  of  a  heterogeneous 
4  mixture  of  various  tempers,  characters,  and  in- 
4  terests.  In  a  population  thus  composed,  it 
4  would  be  highly  ridiculous  to  expect  that  love 
4  of  order  and  obedience  to  law  would  always 
4  predominate.  Therefore  the  old  Congress 
4  wisely  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  control 
4  them ;  to  give  the  Governor  power,  when  a 
'  Legislature  became  disorderly,  to  dissolve  them  ; 

4  and  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  he  is  account- 
4  able  to  the  General  Government. 

“  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  wishes  us 
4<not  to  treat  the  Territories  as  children,  whose 
4  wild  extravagances  may  require  correcting 
*'  by  the  indulgent  hand  of  their  parents,  but 
4  as  the  equals  of  the  States,  without  any  other 
4  reason  than  that  which  he  states  to  be  the  sit* 

'  uation  of  the  people  of  his  Territory.  They 
4  will  next  wish  us  to  admit  them  into  the  Union 


4  before  their  population  will  authorize  it ;  tell 
4  us  that  that  Territory  does  not  grow  fast 
4  enough,  and  we  must  demolish  the  system  for 
4  their  convenience.” 

Mr.  Clerk,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  the 
early  discussions  about  the  power  of  Congress 
in  relation  to  a  Territory,  it  has  been  admitted 
that  Congress  had  entire  control  over  its  legisla¬ 
tion  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  would,  if  I  thought  it  prudent,  commend  to  my 
Illinois  friends  and  to  others,  who  contend  for  this 
very  plausible  and  captivating  doctrine  of  popu¬ 
lar  sovereignty  in  the  Territories,  to  examine 
what  it  was  the  great  founders  of  the  Republic 
thought  on  that  subject.  I  would  advise  them, 
as  the  honest  clergymen  of  Illinois,  who  are  about 
to  be  silenced  by  some  law  which  we  hear  of, 
would  do:  to  give  it  their  pi  ay  erful  attention. 
[Laughter.] 

I  now  send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk,  to  be  read,  the 
tenth  section  of  a  law  passed  in  1804,  to  be 
enforced  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  which  was 
thereby  established. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  10.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  to  import  or  bring  into  the  said 
Territory,  from  any  port  or  place  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States ,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  so  imported  or  brought,  or  knowingly 
to  aid  or  assist  in  importing  or  bringing,  any 
slave  or  slaves  ;  and  every  person  so  offending, 
and  being  thereof  convicted  before  any  court 
within  said  Territory  having  competent  juris¬ 
diction,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  and 
every  slave  so  imported  or  brought,  the  sum 
of  $300,  one  moiety  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  moiety  for  the  use  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  sue  for  the  same ;  and 
every  slave  so  imported  or  brought  shall  there¬ 
upon  become  entitled  to  and  receive  his  or  her 
freedom.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  to  import  or  bring  into  the  said 
Territory,  from  any  port  or  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  to  cause  or  pro¬ 
cure  to  be  so  imported  or  brought,  or  knowingly 
to  aid  or  assist  in  so  importing  or  bringing,  any 
slave  or  slaves  which  shall  have  been  imported 
since  the  1st  day  of  May,  1798,  into  any  port  or 
place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  so  imported  from  any 
port  or  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  :  and  every  person  so  offending,  and  be¬ 
ing  thereof  convicted  before  any  court  within 
said  Territory  having  competent  jurisdiction, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each  and  every  slave  so 
imported  or  brought  from  without  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $300,  one  moiety  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  moiety  for 
the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  sue 
for  the  same ;  and  no  slave  or  slaves  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  be  introduced  into  said 
Territory,  except  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States- 
removing  into  said  Territory  for  actual  settlement^ 
and  being ,  at  the  time  of  such  removal ,  bona  fide 
owner  of  suoh  slave  or  slaves ;  and  every  slave 
imported  or  brought  into  the  said  Territory  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  there- 
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*  upon  be  entitled  to  and  receive  his  or  her  free- 
1  dom.” 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  do  not  have  these  extracts  read 
from  the  early  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  regarding  this  matter,  with  any 
view  now  to  enter  into  an  argument  showing 
that  they  were  constitutional.  I  only  produce 
them  as  the  opinions  of  the  men  of  that  day,  and 
which  heretofore  have  been  considered  safe 
counsellors  on  questions  of  constitutional  law. 
What  they  did  certainly  evinces  their  belief  that 
they  had  power  to  regulate  the  question  of  sla¬ 
very  in  Territories.  I  wish  now  to  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  on  this  point, 
the  opinions  of  another  gentleman,  (Mr.  Louis 
McLane,)  long  known  and  deservedly  honored  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  annals  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  always  considered'  as  exalting  in  his  person 
the  executive  offices  he  occupied  ;  a  foreign  min¬ 
ister  of  the  very  highest  reputation  since  the  old 
men  of  the  revolutionary  time  have  passed  away. 
His  son  is  now  one  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Louis  McLane  said  what  I  send 
to  the  Clerk. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows  : 

44  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Missouri  cannot 
r  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  but  as  the  people 

*  of  a  4  State,’  exercising  State  government.  It  is 

*  a  union  of  States,  not  of  people,  much  less  of 

Territories.  A  Territorial  Government  can 

4  form  no  integral  part  of  a  union  of  State  Gov- 
1  ernments ;  neither  can  the  people  of  a  Territory 
‘  enjoy  any  Federal  rights  until  they  have  formed 
1  a  State  Government  and  obtained  admission 
'  into  the  Union.  The  most  important  of  the 
1  Federal  advantages  and  immunities  consist  in 
'  the  right  of  being  represented  in  Congress — as 
4  well  in  the  Senate  as  in  this  House — the  right 
■  of  participating  in  the  councils  by  which  they 
4  are  governed.  These  are  emphatically  the 

‘  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities,  of  citizens 

*  of  the  United  States.’  The  inhabitant  of  a 

'  Territory  merely  has  no  such  rights.  He  is  not 
4  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  is  in  a  state 
'  of  disability  as  it  respects  his  political  or  civil 
‘  rights.  Can  it  be  called  a  ‘  right  ’  to  acquire 
■'  and  hold  property,  and  have  no  voice  by  which 
4  its  disposition  is  to  be  regulated  ?  Can  it  be 
4  called  an  advantage  or  immunity  of  a  citizen 
4  of  the  United  States  to  be  subjected  to  a  Gov- 
4  ernment  in  whose  deliberations  he  has  no  share 
4  or  agency  beyond  the  mere  arbitrary  pleasure 
4  of  the  Governor — to  be  ruled  by  a  power  ir- 
4  responsible  (to  him,  at  least)  for  its  conduct  ? 
4  Sir,  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities,  of 
4  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  which  are 
4  their  proudest  boast,  are  the  rights  of  self- 
4  government — first,  in  their  State  Constitu- 
4  tions ;  and  secondly,  in  the  Government  of  the 
1  Union,  in  which  they  have  an  equal  p.articipa- 
4  tion.”  *  *  * 

44  The  right  to  govern  a  Territory  is  clearly  in- 
4  cident  to  the  right  of  acquiring  it.  It  would  be 

absurd  to  say  that  any  Government  might  pur¬ 
chase  a  Territory  with  a  population,  and  not 
4  have  the  power  to  give  them  laws  ;  but,  from 
4  whatever  source  the  power  is  derivable,  I  admit 

*  it  to  be  plenary,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  a  con- 


4  dition  of  Territorial  dependence,  but  no  longer, 

4  I  am  willing  at  any  time  to  exercise  this  power 
4  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  done  sooner.  But , 

4  though  Congress  can  give  laws  to  a  Territory ,  it 
4  cannot  prescribe  them  to  a  State.  The  condition 
4  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  is  to  be  governed  by 
4  others ;  of  a  State ,  to  govern  themselves .” — Annals 
4  of  Sixteenth  Congress ,  First  Session ,  vol.  1,  pages 
4  1145,  1146,  1160. 

The  general  drift  of  all  these  observations  of 
the  early  men  of  the  country  concedes  the  fact 
that  when  a  Territory  is  acquired,  it  is,  before  it 
becomes  a  State,  to  be  governed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  whether  you  derive  that 
power  from  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
says  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter¬ 
ritory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States, 
or  derive  it  as  an  incident  to  the  power  to  make 
war,  as  some  contend,  or  as  incident  to  the  power 
to  make  treaties  Avithout  qualification,  as  others 
contend.  You  see  that  the  power  to  make  laws 
•for  a  Territory  was  always  considered,  under  one 
or  the  other  of  these  clauses,  as  belonging  to 
Congress.  As  that  power  is  without  limitation — 
as  there  is  no  possible  limitation  placed  on  it  by 
these  views  of  the  subject — I  maintain  that  it  is 
just  as  large  a  legislative  power  as  the  States 
have  in  regulating  their  State  policy.  I  hold, 
and  I  may  differ  from  some  of  my  Republican 
friends,  that  Congress  can  enact  that  slavery 
shall  be  in  a  Territory,  or  enact  that  it  shall  not 
be  in  a  Territory,  just  as  fully  and  freely  as  a 
State  can  do  the  same  within  its  limits. 

Let  us  noAV  recur  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
legislation  of  Congress  in  that  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  lying  north  of  latitude  36° 
307 — that  part  of  the  purchase  now  known  as 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  1  was  endeavoring  to 
show  that  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe  had  all, 
upon  mature  reflection,  in  1821,  conceded  the 
power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Ter¬ 
ritory,  as  they  did  in  that  Missouri  restriction. 
When  I  quoted  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Keitt]  that  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not 
approve  of  it  at  the  time.  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Senate  in  1838,  when  that  ques¬ 
tion  came  directly  before  that  body.  I  had,  I 
thought,  a  very  perfect  recollection  of  it ;  but  I 
did  not  like  to  state  it  positively  yesterday.  It 
was  made  in  a  debate  upon  a  resolution  which 
he  himself  had  offered,  in  which  he  said  that  any 
attempt  by  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  sinful,  would  be  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  South.  He  went  further,  and  said 
that  Congress  had  no  right  to  determine  whether 
the  institutions  of  a  State  were  wicked  or  right¬ 
eous.  I  am  very  much  of  that  opinion  myself. 

I  think  every  State  has  sins  enough  to  answer  # 
for  itself,  without  interfering  with  its  neighbors. 
When  that  subject  was  under  discussion,  Mr. 
Calhoun  said : 

44  He  was  gald  that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
4  ment  which  referred  to  the  Missouri  compromise 
4  had  been  struck  out.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
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!  Congress  when  that  compromise  was  made,  but 
{ it  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  his  impressions 
‘  were  in  its  favor  ;  but  it  is  equally  due  to  it  to 

*  say  that,  with  his  present  experience  and 
1  knowledge  of  the  spirit  which  then,  for  the  first 
‘  time,  began  to  disclose  itself,  he  had  entirely 
‘  changed  his  opinion.^ 

This  is  from  Mr.  Calhoun’s  own  speech,  made 
in  1838.  I  read  from  Benton’s  Thirty  Years  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  page  136.*  It  was 
made  in  a  very  animated  discussion,  which  was 
conducted  with  perfect  propriety  and  gentleman¬ 
ly  deportment,  but  with  zeal  and  fervor  and 
great  power,  too — all  of  which  contributes  to 
the  usefulness  of  every  discussion;  and  which  I 
could  wish,  in  common  with  us  all,  might  be 
more  sedulously  imitated  by  us  all  upon  this  floor, 
in  this  present  House  of  Representatives. 

Now,  I  could  read  further,  if  cumulative  testi¬ 
mony  were  wanting  to  show  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  in  favor  of  that  law.  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  the  whole  Cabinet  did  agree  to  it ;  and  I 
only  now  wish  to  show  that  they  agreed  to  it 
deliberately  and  in  writing.  Mr.  Benton,  on  page 
141  of  the  same  work,  has  collected,  among  other 
proofs,  the  following : 

“  First,  a  fac  simile  copy  of  an  original  paper  in 
‘  Mr.  Monroe’s  handwriting,  found  among  his 
‘  manuscript  papers,  dated  March  4,  1820,  (two 
‘  days  before  the  approval  of  the  Missouri  com- 
‘  promise  act,)  and  endorsed  :  ‘  Interrogatories — 
‘  Missouri — to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  the 
‘  Attorney  General,’  and  containing  within  two 

*  questions : 

“  1.  Has  Congress  a.  right,  under  the  powers 
‘  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution,  to  make  a  reg- 
‘  ulation  prohibiting  slavery  in  a  Territory. 

“  2.  Is  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  which  pass- 
‘  ed  both  houses  of  Congress  on  the  3d  instant, 
‘  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 
:  consistent  with  the  Constitution  ?  ” 

This  is  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  the  endorsement,  as  I  have  said,  is  in 
his  handwriting ;  and  it  was  made  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  act  making  this  restriction  was  approved 
oy  him  as  President.  The  second  piece  of  testi¬ 
mony  collected  here  is : 

“  The  draft  of  an  orignal  letter  in  Mr.  Monroe’s 
‘  handwriting,  but  without  signature,  date,  or 
‘  address,  but  believed  to  have  been  a  copy  of  a 
‘  letter  addressed  to  General  Jackson,  in  which 
‘  he  says : 

“  ‘The  question  which  lately  agitated  Con- 

*  gress  and  the  public  has  been  settled,  as  you 
‘  have  seen,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  ad- 
4  mission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  unrestricted ; 
1  and  Arkansas  also,  when  it  reaches  maturity  ; 
‘  and  the  establishment  of  the  parallel  of  36° 
‘  30'  as  a  line  north  of  which  slavery  is  prohib- 
‘  ited,  and  permitted  south  of  it.  I  took  the  opin - 


*  Mr.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Cor- 
wiu  there  was  a  colloquy  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton’s  citation,  seemed  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  ever 
made  such  an  admission.  The  extract  here  given  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Calhoun’s  remarks  in  the  Senate,  on  the 
- day  of  1838,  during  the  debate  on  his  celebrated  reso¬ 
lutions  ou  slavery,  precisely  as  Mr.  Benton  quotes  in  the 
:i  Thirty  Years  View.” — See  Appendix  Congressional  Globe, 
Second  Session  Twenty- fifth,  Congress ,  vol.  G,page  72. 


*  ion,  in  writing,  of  the  Administration ,  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality  of  restraining  Territories ,  which  was 

1  explicit  in  favor  of  it ;  and  it  was,  that  the  eighth 
1  section  of  the  act  was  applicable  to  Territories  only , 

‘  and  not  to  States  when  they  should  oe  admit- 

*  ted  into  the  Union.’  ” 

The  third  piece  of  testimony  collected  by  Mr. 
Benton  is : 

“  An  extract  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  John 
‘  Quincy  Adams,  under  date  of  the  3d  of  March, 

‘  1821,  stating  that  the  President  on  that  day  as- 
‘  sembled  his  Cabinet,  to  ask  their  opinions  on 
‘  the  two  questions  mentioned,  v  hich  the  whole 
‘  Cabinet  immediately  answered  unanimously  and. 

‘  affirmatively  ;  that,  on  the  5th,  he  sent  the  ques- 
‘  tion  in  writing  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 

‘  to  receive  their  written  answers,  to  be  filed  in 
‘  the  Department  of  State ;  and  that,  on  the  6th, 

‘  he  took  his  own  answer  to  the  President,  to  be 
‘  filed  with  the  rest — all  agreeing  in  the  affirma- 
‘  tive,  and  only  differing,  some  in  assigning, 

‘  others  not  assigning,  reasons  for  their  opin- 
‘  ions.  The  diary  states  that  the  President  signed 
‘  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  act  on  the  6th, 

‘  [which  act  shows  he  did,]  and  requested  Mr. 

‘  Adams  to  have  all  the  opinions  filed  in  the  De- 
‘  partment  of  State.” 

The  other  day,  some  gentleman  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  House  read  that  diary,  as  extracted 
from  Mr.  Adams’s  journal.  Mr.  Benton  only  con¬ 
denses  it,  and  all  will  agree  that  it  is  correctly 
stated  here.  After  that,  in  1855,  a  letter  wa3 
addressed  by  Mr.  Benton  to  Mr.  Clayton,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  in  1849-50,  to  know  what 
had  become  of  these  written  opinions.  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  answered,  under  date  of  July  19,  1855,  as 
follows : 

“  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  to  state  that 
‘  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  met  with 
‘  Mr.  Calhoun’s  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  Cabinet 
‘  queries  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
‘  souri  compromise.  It  had  not  been  found  while 
‘  I  was  in  the  Department  of  State,  as  I  was  then 
‘  informed;  but  the  archives  of  the  Department 
‘  disclose  the  fact  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other 
‘  members  of  the  Cabinet,  did  answ'er  Mr.  Mon- 
‘  roe’s  questions.  It  appears,  by  an  index,  that 
‘  these  answers  were  filed  among  the  archives  of 
‘  that  Department.  I  was  told  that  they  had 
‘  been  abstracted  from  the  records,  and  could  not 
‘  be  found  ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  search  for  them 
‘  myself.  I  have  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
‘  at  least  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Cab- 
‘  inet  of  that  day.  Since  I  left  the  Department 
‘  of  State,  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  Mr.  Cal- 
‘  houn’s  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  queries  bad 
‘  been  found  ;  but  I  know  not  upon  what  author- 
‘  ity  the  statement  was  made.” 

I  think,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  if  we  were  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  before  a  jury,  with  the  fact  in  dis¬ 
pute  whether  Mr.  Monroe’s  Cabinet  did  make 
these  answers  affirmatively,  and  if  I  were  main¬ 
taining  the  affirmative  of  that  proposition,  I 
should  be  sure  to  get  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
a  sensible  jury  on  that  point,  on  the  evidence.  I 
shall  therefore  assume  it  as  true,  as  a  matter  of 
history,  that,  in  the  year  1821,  James  Monroe, 
President  of  the  United  States ;  John  *Quincy 
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Adame,  Secretary  of  State;  William  H.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War;  Smith  Thompson,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy ;  William  Wirt,  Attorney  General, 
all  agreed,  after  hearing  that  debate — going  on, 
as  it  had  been,  for  two  years  in  Congress — with 
their  minds  imbued  with  all  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
did  possess,  always  had  possessed,  and  always 
would  possess,  the  unqualified  power  to  restrict 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  to  make  any  other 
law  they  pleased  on  the  subject.  That  is  all  the 
sin  the  Republican  party  has  committed,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Monroe  did  know  something  about 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  I  believe  that 
John  Quincy  Adams  did  understand  something 
of  the  nature  of  this  delicate  machinery  of  ours, 
as  it  is  now  called.  The  Republican  party  is 
weak  enough  to  believe  that  there  are  some  men 
in  the  world  who  have  brains  in  their  heads  be¬ 
sides  themselves.  They  believe  the  men  of  1821, 
as  well  as  the  great  men  of  1787  and  1804,  all 
held  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party  of 
1860 ;  and  this,  I  think,  I  have  proved. 

Sir,  need  I  now  call  from  their  homes  in  eter¬ 
nity  the  great  and  good  men  who,  in  1787,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  not  just  or  politic  to  permit 
slavery  in  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
and  so  ordained?  Need  I  call  the  shades  of 
Monroe  and  his  Cabinet  from  the  “  abodes  of  the 
blessed,”  to  come  here  into  this  Hall,  and  declare 
again,  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  the  same  doc¬ 
trines  they  have  declared  under  just  such  obli¬ 
gations  as  now  rest  upon  us  ?  I  could  wish  that 
this  majestic  and  venerated  host  could  pass  in 
review  before  the  vision  of  the  Democratic  mem¬ 
bers  here  this  day.  Each  and  all  would  range 
themselves  on  the  Republican  side  of  this  House; 
for  there,  and  there  only,  in  this  House,  would 
they  find  the  principles,  policy,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  which  they  proclaimed,  acted  upon, 
and  established,  from  the  day  they  broke  the 
yoke  of  foreign  power  up  to  the  day  when  it 
pleased  God  to  relieve  them  from  their  earthly 
trials,  and  take  them  to  himself. 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  find  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  rid  their  minds  of  the  crushing  weight  of 
authority  which  presses  against  them,  upon  this 
subject,  either  as  to  the  policy  of  restricting  sla¬ 
very,  or  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  it.  Will 
they  assert  that  the  men  of  1787  were  mistaken 
in  the  policy,  and  that  Congress  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  department,  from  1804  to  1821,  were  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  point  of  constitutional  power? 
Where  is  the  enormous  egotist  to  be  found  who 
will  assert  that  he  understands,  to-day,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  better  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe  and  his  entire  Cabinet  did  in  1821  ? 

Monroe  was  a  patriot  and  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  familiar  with  all  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  wise  men  and  all  the  thoughts 
and  writings  of  his  times  which  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  and  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  He  was  an  anxious  participant  in  the 
discussions  concerning  the  powers  vested  in  Con¬ 
gress  by  that  Constitution.  He  had  carefully 
watched  Its  operations  from  the  time  of  its  adop¬ 


tion  up  to  1821,  when  he  was  called  upon,  under 
the  responsibilities  resting  on  the  highest  officer 
of  the  Government,  to  decide  whether  Congress 
possessed  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a 
“  Territory .”  He  was  a  Virginian,  a  slaveholder ; 
and,  if  biassed  at  all,  that  bias  might  be  expected' 
to  incline  him  against  the  power.  Such  a  man, 
such  a  President,  on  full  deliberation,  decided 
that  such  power  did  exist  in,  and  by  virtue  of, 
that  Constitution,  and  accordingly  approved  the 
act  of  Congress  which  exerted  that  power.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  his  Secretary  of  State.  A 
child  of  the  Revolution,  educated  in  the  princi 
pies  which  brought  that  Revolution  to  its  glori¬ 
ous  conclusion,  thoroughly  taught  and  studied 
in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  he  brought  to 
this  very  question  all  the  powers  of  a  mind  nat¬ 
urally  strong,  strengthened  and  enriched  by  all 
the  appliances  of  study,  while  its  operations  were 
freed  from  all  sinister  influences,  by  candor  and 
integrity  which  even  party  malignity  has  never 
questioned.  Adams  was  a  Northern  man,  and 
not  a  slaveholder.  He,  too,  agreed  with  Monroe, 
the  Southern  slaveholder.  William  H.  Crawford, 
of  Georgia,  was  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  He  was  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slaveholder. 
He  wa3  at  that  time  a  most  notable  man  among 
men  who  were  indeed  worthy  of  notice — a  man 
of  austere  virtues,  and  yet  of  kindly  and  gener¬ 
ous  nature.  But,  above  almost  all  men  of  his 
time,  he  was  remarkable  and  remarked  forcarrv- 
ing  what  is  called  “  strict  construction  ”  to  great 
extremes.  Every  power  not  clearly  granted,  in 
terms,  to  the  Federal  Government,  was,  by  him 
and  his  school,  denied  to  the  Government  and 
reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people ;  and  this, 
too,  whether  such  power  were  claimed  for  the 
executive,  or  legislative,  or  judicial  department. 
In  this  characteristic  he  stood  in  perfect  contrast 
with  his  colleague  in  the  War  Department,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  then  held  doctrines  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  condemned  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  School 
as  dangerous,  as  latitudinarian.  Mr.  Crawford 
had  been  much  in  public  life;  had  studied — as 
men  of  that  day  did — the  Constitution,  and  all 
other  forms  of  civil  polity  found  in  libraries  ac¬ 
cessible  to  them.  His  name  and  character  will 
long  live  in  the  esteem  of  all  Georgians,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  all  Americans  who  venerate  the 
wise  and  good.  Crawford,  strict  constructionist 
as  he  was,  slaveholder  as  he  wa3,  admitted  that 
Congress  had  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a 
Territory.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  also'  in  this 
Cabinet  council  of  1821.  He  was  then  Secretary 
of  War.  He  was  a  South  Carolinian,  and  a  slave¬ 
holder;  a  man  of  rare  powers  of  mind,  quick  in 
discerning  the  point  of  merit  in  any  question 
His  power  of  “  generalization  ”  was  greater  and 
more  rapid  in  its  processes  than  that  of  any  man 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
acquainted.  All  Southern  as  he  was,  he,  too, 
admitted  this  power  to  subsist  in  Congress;  and, 
as  I  think  I  have  shown,  gave  his  written  opin¬ 
ion  to  that  effect  under  all  the  grave  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  “  Cabinet  minister.”  Smith  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  New  York,  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  This  gentleman  is  better  known  to  the 
world  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States,  to  which  place  he  was  transferred 
on  account  of  his  accurate  and  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  law — law  as  a  science — comprehending 
all  subjects  embraced  in  what  are  denominated 
national  and  municipal  law.  He  was  a  Northern 
man,  and  to  the  four  others  I  have  enumerated 
he  added  the  great  weight  of  his  opinion,  concur¬ 
ring  with  them  fully  and  entirely. 

But  who  was  he,  the  then  Attorney  General  of 
that  Cabinet? — he  whose  entire  official  duty  it 
was  to  advise  the  President  and  each  one  of  the 
Cabinet  on  questions  of  law  ?  Mr.  Wirt  was  that 
Attorney  General — a  name  known  and  respected 
by  all  lawyers  who  know  anything  of  law;  a 
name  equally  known  and  respected  by  all,  of  all 
classes  and  professions,  who  admire  true  intellect¬ 
ual  greatness  combined  with  amenity  of  man¬ 
ners  and  amiability  of  temper  that  won  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  all  hearts ;  a  man  of  such  rich  and 
diversified  intellect,  that  while  he  toiled  in  the 
profoundest  depths  of  the  richest  mines  of  legal 
learning,  yet  found  leisure  and  had  the  taste  to 
gather  from  the  gardens  of  polite  letters  some  of 
the  richest  and  rarest  of  their  fruits  and  flowers ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  was  gifted  with  an  elo¬ 
quence  that  charmed  and  enraptured  all  who 
heard  himy  To  this  Virginian,  this  slaveholder, 
this  all-ac/omplished  mind,  our  Republican  plat¬ 
form  of  this  day  was  submitted.  It  was  not  then  a 
great  spring-board  whence  some  insane  aspirant 
for  Presitfntial  power  was  to  leap  into  the  coveted 
ExecutiW  chair ;  it  was  not  then  a  principle  to 
be  used  only  for  the  occasion,  and  to  be  an¬ 
nounce/to  the  world  amid  the  hoarse  clamor  of 
popula/strife,  and  then  abandoned  at  the  end  of 
four  y^s  for  some  novelty  more  captivating  to 
the  poular  ear.  It  was  argued,  considered,  and 
decidf,  by  such  men  as  I  have  named,  at  a  time 
whemhe  old  party  names,  Federalist  and  Re- 
publjkn,  had  ceased  to  have  a  meaning;  when 
the  Ifacon  fires  of  party  war  were  quenched  in 
the  dre  waters  of  a  pervading  American  pa- 

trioim. 

A  l  he  Republican  platform  (so  much  derided 
an^ondemned  now  by  learned  gentlemen  of  the 
Dehcratic  party)  now  reads,  so  did  the  great 
trilnal  to  which  I  am  now  referring  decide  the 
lai  of  the  Constitution.  To  this  august  court 
I  /peal,  from  the  hasty  opinions  of  your  mod- 
eipoliticians  and  the  teachings  and  paragraphs 
c  from  obscure  newspapers.  To  that  tribunal 
jhmmon,  for  judgment  and  sentence  of  death, 
pse  new  notions  which  teach  us  that  this  same 
institution,  which  in  1821  permitted  Congress 
/forbid  slavery  in  “  Territories'’  now,  in  1860, 
samples  Congress  and  its  power,  scoffs  at  all 
ower,  Federal  or  Territorial,  and  bears  slavery, 
ts  the  phrase  goes,  “  suo  proprio  vigore into  all 
Territories ;  and  only  pauses  to  bow  with  royal 
courtesy  to  the  crowned  and  sceptred  majesty  of 
State  Constitutions:  Hither,  also,  do  I  summon 
that  other  modern  partisan  war-cry,  “  popular 
sovereignty,”  born  of  the  partisan  struggles  of 
1854.  From  the  heated  furnaces  of  political  strife, 
this  fire  went  forth.  It  shed  its  baleful  light  over 
Kansas  for  three  troubled  years;  blazed  up  to 
noon-tide,  and  then,  like  a  tropical  sun,  dashed 
down  the  sky,  cast  a  ltirid  blaze  over  the  chaos 


it  had  created,  and  sunk,  quenched  in  blood, 
leaving  behind  it  only  the  spectral  images  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  war  which  its  brief  day  had  evoked 
into  life. 

Mr.  Clerk,  in  treating  this  subject  of  the  power 
of  Congress  over  Territories,  the  object  of  our 
inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether  any  clause  in  the 
Constitution  gives,  in  terms  or  by  fair  implica¬ 
tion,  the  power  in  question.  In  all  such  cases 
the  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  true  intent  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution?  The  words  employed  are 
to  be  carefully  criticized  ;  and  if  they  be  plainly 
such  as  to  give  or  deny  the  power,  then  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  ascertained.  If  doubts  arise,  however, 
from  an  examination  of  the  words  employed,  it 
is  always  safe  lo  ascertain,  in  other  modes,  what 
they  did  mean  who  wrote  and  enacted  these 
words.  Hence,  the  acts  of  individuals,  done  in 
performance  of  their  own  written  engagements, 
show  what  they  understood  their  own  written 
contracts  to  mean.  So  the  conduct  of  nations 
in  the  execution  of  treaties  is  always  resorted  to 
to  show  what  each  nation  understood  its  treaty 
contracts  to  bind  it  to  perform.  This  plain  rule 
of  good  sense,  when  applied  to  Constitutions  or 
legislative  enactments,  is  called  “  cotempora- 
neous  construction.” 

Sir,  we  know  that  while  the  Convention  that 
formed  the  Constitution  was  in  session,  in  the 
year  1787,  the  old  Congress,  under  the  old  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Confederation,  passed  the  celebrated  or¬ 
dinance  of  1787,  whereby  that  Congress  did  enact 
that  there,  should  be  “no  slavery  or  involun¬ 
tary  servitude  ”  in  the  then  Northwestern  Terri¬ 
tory.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Convention  then  in  session,  seeing  this  power 
exerted  by  Congress  under  the  old  Government, 
should  conclude  that  the  same  ought  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  Congress  in  the  new  Constitution,  which 
■was  to  supersede  the  old  “  Confederation.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  a  clause  inserted,  which  says : 

“  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  need- 
*  ful  rules  and  ‘  regulations’  conerning  the  terri- 
1  tory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States.” 

The  men  who  enacted  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  those  who  formed  the  Constitution,  were 
many  of  them  the  same  persons.  Is  it  not  an 
irresistible  conclusion  that  they  did  intend,  by 
the  clause  I  have  quoted,  to  confer  the  same 
power  upon  Congress  by  that  clause  which  they 
had  in  the  old  Congress,  in  the  same  year,  them¬ 
selves  exerted,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  given  to 
Congress  by  the  “Articles  of  Confederation,” 
under  which  they  then  acted  ?  Let  us  not  be 
told  that  the  power  “  lo  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  territory,”  was  inserted 
in  haste,  or  was  not  well  examined  and  well  un¬ 
derstood.  Before  the  Constitution  was  adopted,1 
and  after  it  was  formed,  it  underwent  the  closest 
scrutiny.  The  public  prints  teemed  with  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  all  its  provisions.  State  Conventions 
debated  it  with  all  the  interest  its  vast  import¬ 
ance  naturally  elicited,  and  with  all  the  power 
which  the  greatest  minds,  in  that  age  of  truly 
great  men,  could  bring  to  the  discussion.  They 
knew  the  meaning  and  import  of  every  word,  and 
the  extent  and  intent  of  every  power  granted  to 
each  branch  of  the  new  Government.  Now,  we 
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also  know  that  the  leading  men  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  that  formed  this  Constitution  were  many  of 
them  leading  and  active  men  in  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  this  Constitution.  In  every  office 
they  may  have  thus  held,  they  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  “  observe  the  Constitution,”  it  being  the 
same  they  themselves  had  made.  We  must  ad¬ 
mit,  therefore,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  violate 
any  clause  in  that  Constitution.  Even  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  will  not  assert  that  the  great  men 
to  that  day  would  be  likely  to  commit  perjury, 
and,  in  doing  it,  destroy  their  own  great  work ; 
for  all  of  them  regarded  the  Union  under  that 
Constitution  as  furnishing  the  only  hope  remain¬ 
ing  to  them  and  their  posterity,  of  realizing  their 
long-cherished  object,  rational  freedom  regulated 
by  law.  Did  not  they  think  they  had  the  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  do  that?  They  did  it  in 
1798;  they  did  it  in  1804:  they  did  it  in  1820. 
These  were  fathers  of  the  .Revolution  ;  the  apos¬ 
tles  were  there,  making  their  own  commentary 
upon  their  own  gospel ;  and  this  was  the  com¬ 
mentary  :  that  Congress  make  laws  for  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  composed  as  it  was  of  a  heterogeneous 
and  discordant  population,  not  likely  to  agree 
among  themselves  upon  any  system  of  civil  pol¬ 
ity.  We  treat  them  as  infants.  We,  owning  the 
country,  are  the  proper  legislative  power  to  give 
it  laws.  That  is  the  way  they  treated  it ;  and  I 
never  shall  believe  that  they  intended  that  that 
power  should  not  be  there  when  they  made  the 
Constitution.  If  they  had  not  intended  it  to  be 
there,  they  never  would  have  exerted  it.  They 
would  have  asked  for  an  amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  if  they  had  thought  it  necessary ;  but 
they  went  right  forward,  and  exerted  the  power, 
because  they  knew  the  power  to  be  there.  One 
of  two  conclusions  you  must  come  to,  or  admit 
the  full  weight  of  my  authorities :  either  that 
these  men  violated  the  Constitution  which  they 
had  sworn  to  support,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
or  that  they,  the  makers  and  cotemporaneous 
exponents  of  the  Constitution,  did  conscientious¬ 
ly  believe  that  it  gave  them  this  power.  Who 
knows  so  well  what  he  meant  to  do,  what  he 
meant  to  say,  and  what  he  meant  to  inculcate, 
as  the  author  of  the  book  himself?  And  if  he 
be  honest,  he  will  always  give  you  the  true 
meaning.  Thus  we  have  this  constitutional  gos¬ 
pel  delivered  to  us  by  no  remote  posterity,  not 
acquainted  with  the  writers  ;  by  no  commentator 
or  historian  at  all ;  but  by  the  fathers,  the  very 
men  themselves  who  wrote  the  book.  And  we, 
of  the  Republican  party,  are  to  be  charged  with 
treason,  and  with  an  odious  attempt  to  disrupt 
this  glorious  Union  which  these  very  men  made 
for  us ;  we  are  to  be  denounced  for  believing 
these  opinions  to  be  right,  instead  of  believing 
the  doctrines  of  modern  commentators  on  that 
Constitution,  who  have  found  out  that  the  au¬ 
thors  of  it  did  not  know  what  they  meant ! 

Now  we  have  got  through  with  the  legislative 
and  executive  history  of  this  Constitution  of 
ours.  I  was  stating  yesterday  what  the  Supreme 
Court  had  done.  A  friend  of  mine  has  been 
kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  speech  made 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  Senate,  who  has  collected 


the  very  authorities  to  which  I  wanted  to  refer. 
From  that  I  shall  read  to  show  what  the  judi¬ 
ciary  think  about  this  matter.  As  I  said  yester¬ 
day,  such  is  the  structure  of  our  Government, 
that,  if  there  be  any  dispute  about  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  of  Congress  in  making  a  law,  and 
an  individual  right  comes  in  question,  so  as 
to  give  the  judicial  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cognizance  of  it,  and  they  decide  that  the 
law  is  unconstitutional,  I  know  of  no  reliel 
against  that  decision,  if  it  shall  be  wrong. 

I  wish  to  show  what  the  judicial  department 
of  the  Government  thought  of  this  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  govern  the  Territories.  There  is  a  case 
referred  to  which  I  had  not  before  me  yesterday, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  book  from  the 
Library  this  morning.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  here  correctly  referred  to,  and  that  the  quo¬ 
tations  are  correct.  It  is  the  case  of  Sere  vs. 
Pitot.  It  occurred  in  1810,  and  is  reported  in 
6  Cranch,page  336.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  in  tho 
most  explicit  language,  then  declared  “  that  the 
‘  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  a  Terri- 
‘  tory  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right 
‘  to  acquire  and  hold  it.” 

Let  me  advert  to  that  Supreme  Jourt.  Who 
were  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
that  day  ?  Look  at  the  judicial  reords  of  the 
country.  There  was  John  Marshal,  and  all  ol 
them  like  him  in  great  qualities  <f  mind  and 
nature.  Virginians  know  who  I  man  when  I 
refer  to  John  Marshall.  Questions  are.ot  brought 
up  in  that  court  as  they  are  here.  A^entlemaD 
jumps  up  in  the  morning  here  to  set  hhself  right 
before  the  country.  [Laughter.]  T  do  that, 
he  offers  a  resolution.  The  House  vtes  on  it. 
One  gentleman  speaks  over  on  that  ide,  and 
another  gentleman  speaks  on  this  sie,  pretty 
nearly  all  the  time  he  has  the  floor.  Ifty  gen¬ 
tlemen  sit  between,  engaged  in  an  earntt  collo¬ 
quy  as  to  what  the  speakers  are  saying.  Laugh¬ 
ter.]  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  we  hat  a  fair 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  opinions  ofrentle- 
men.  That  is  the  way  we  decide  great  q»stions 
here  at  this  time  in  our  present  unorj,nized 
condition.  Go  into  the  Supreme  Cour  Not 
a  whisper  is  heard.  The  court  is  open'j  and 
sits  for  four  hours.  You  might,  at  the  me  I 
refer  to,  have  argued  a  question  for  three  >eks 
if  you  had  the  power  to  hold  out  so  Ion  and 
every  judge  would  have  been  found  listing 
every  day  and  every  hour  and  every  minute  All 
the  learning  of  the  law,  all  the  history  othe 
law,  all  the  logic  of  the  law,  is  laid  beforejat 
court;  and  the  court,  accustomed  to  look.to 
the  intricacies  of  the  law,  will  revolve  all  at 
has  been  brought  before  them  in  their  mis, 
and  pronounce  what  is  and  what  is  not  V, 
They  have  sober  and  discreet  minds.  It  ^ 
better  court  than  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  q, 
any  disparagement  upon  your  court,  Mr.  Cle 
I  wish,  if  it  could  be  so,  that  from  the  beginni 
of  this  session  the  Journal  clerk  had  every  nig 
blotted  out  the  record  of  our  proceedings,  th 
they  might  not  be  heard  of  any  more  among  me 
When  I  entered  this  Hall  a  new  man  the  othi 
day,  there  was  a  strange  feeling  came  upon  m 
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that  I  was  not  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Over  the  chair  where  the  Speaker  pre¬ 
sided  sat,  in  the  old  time,  the  Muse  of  History, 
with  her  pen.  The  men  who  built  the  first  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  thought  that 
this  grand  inquest  of  this  great  Republic  was  to 
make  that  history  which  should  illustrate  our 
annals.  Clio  was  there,  emblematical  of  what 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  dread  tribunal  of 
posterity. 

But  to  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  decision 
referred  to  is  to  be  found  in  6  Cranch,  page  336. 
There  was  no  dissenting  opinion.  It  was  in  1810. 
There  was  no  Democratic  party  in  those  days ; 
but  there  was  a  Republican  party.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  decided  the  year  before  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  Time  is  always  a  circumstance 
to  be  looked  at  in  referring  to  a  historical  fact. 
There  was  then  a  powerful  party  in  this  country 
called  the  Republican  party,  and  there  was  a 
remnant  of  an  old  and  most  respectable  party 
called  Federalists ;  and  they  were  discussing 
whether  we  should  make  war  upon  England  or 
upon  France.  I  have  always  thought  they  were 
not  sure  which  one  of  these  nations  to  fight ; 
and  that  they  were  never  sure  they  had  hit  upon 
the  right  one  ;  for  they  had  quite  equal  causes  of 
war  against  both.  They  recollected  La  Fayette 
was  with  us,  and  that,  I  believe,  turned  the  scales 
against  England.  Says  the  court  of  that  day  : 

“The  power  of  governing  and  legislating  for  a 
‘  Territory  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
1  riglit  to  acquire  and  hold  territory.  Could  this 
‘  position  be  contested,  the  Constitution  declares 

*  that  ‘  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
‘  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
1  specting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
‘  iug  to  the  United  States accordingly,  we  find 
c  Congress  possessing  and  exercising  the  absolute 
‘  and  undisputed  power  of  governing  and  legisla- 
‘  ting  for  the  Territory  of  Orleans.” 

Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  John  Mar¬ 
shall  was  a  man  who  knew  and  understood  the 
subject  then  before  him  ?  If  any  question  could 
be  submitted  to  the  mind  of  that  man  with  which 
he  was  more  familiar  than  any  other,  it  was  a 
question  arising  under  the  powers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  defined  in  that  Constitution.  We  know 
that  the  whole  court  agreed  with  him  in  1810. 

I  have  shown  the  legislative  history  of  this 
question.  Now,  it  was  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  early  as  1810,  that  the  power  to  govern 
the  Territories  arises  under  the  power  to  acqhire 
territory,  or  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
authorizing  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States.  So  much  for  1810. 
Now,  some  years  have  elapsed.  In  1  Peters,  page 
511,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  same  question, 
and  the  law  is  laid  down  in  the  same  terms  as  in 
1810.  In  the  mean  time,  says  Judge  Marshall, 

“  Florida  continues  to  be  a  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
‘  ted  States,  governed  by  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
‘  stitution  which  empowers  Congress  to  make  all 
‘  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  ter- 

*  ritory  or  other  property  ot  the  United  States.” 
He  goes  on : 

“  Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  j 


‘  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  has  not, 

1  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means  o. 

‘  self-government,  may  result  necessarily  from 
1  the  facts  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
‘  of  any  particular  State,  and  is  within  the  power 
£  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
1  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  con- 
1  sequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory. 

‘  Whichever  may  be  the  source  whence  the 
‘  power  may  be  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is 
‘  unquestioned.” 

These  Republican  traitors,  these  dupes,  these 
insurrectionists,  these  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
men  who  were,  as  you  say,  by  intendment,  at 
HarpeUs  Ferry  with  John  Brown;  these  men 
have  committed  no  sin  but  that  of  believing,  with 
Judge  Marshall,  and  with  the  Supreme  Court  up 
to  the  year  1828,  in  the  opinions  they  entertain. 
I  shall  show,  by  and  by,  that  the  same  doctrine 
now  held  by  the  Republican  party  was  carried 
forward  by  an  unbroken  current  of  decisions  up 
to  the  year  1852. 

Much  is  said  by  the  present  Democratic  party 
just  now  about  the  sanctity  of  constitutional  law, 
as  delivered  to  us  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  re¬ 
vere  that  great  court,  and  will  abide  its  decis¬ 
ions,  when  made  upon  any  question  brought 
fairly  on  the  record  before  them;  which,  I  main¬ 
tain,  was  not  done,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  Dred  Scott  case.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  would  disregard  the  solemn  decisions  of  that 
court  for  half  a  century,  and  cling  to  an  obiter 
dictum ,  casually  thrown  out  in  a  single  case  re¬ 
cently.  They  remind  me  of  a  dispute  between 
two  excellent  clergymen.  They  both  regarded 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  very  properly  as 
the  oracles  of  God ;  but  they  differed  as  to  their 
meaning.  “  Well,  brother,”  said  the  old  Meth¬ 
odist,  “  we  agree  well  enough  about  the  Adamic 
law  and  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  Divine 
legation  of  Mose3 ;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  you  will  fork  off.”  Our 
Democratic  brethren  here  have  a  strange  dispo¬ 
sition  to  “fork  off”  from  us,  and  run  after  the 
casual  remarks  of  the  court — the  “  obiter  dicta  ” 
of  the  court,  to  express  it  in  judicial  phrase — 
while  they  travel  on  with  us  in  the  well-paved 
highway  up  to  1852. 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  know  that  this  long,  wandering 
journey  among  the  legislative  annals  and  judicial 
records  of  the  country,  is  very  tedious  ;  but  truth 
is  a  jewel  of  such  precious  value,  that  we  are 
told  we  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  after 
it,  if,  perchance,  we  may  find  it  there.  I  wish  to 
let  down  my  pitcher  for  another  draught  of  that 
sort  of  water  from  the  well  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Two  decisions  of  that  court  we  have  had  already. 
Here  is  the  third  in  the  year  1853.  We  are  com¬ 
ing  now  close  upon  the  period  of  the  Democratic 
Hegira.  In  1853,  a  very  few  weeks  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  there 
was  an  opinion  pronounced  by  Judge  Wayne,  at 
the  December  term  of  that  court,  in  which  he 
said : 

“  The  Territory  [speaking  of  California]  had 
been  ceded  as  a  conquest,  and  was  to  be  pre¬ 
served  and  governed  as  such,  until  the  sove- 


‘  reignty  to  which  it  passed  [the  United  States] 
‘  had  legislated  for  it.” 

He  proceeds : 

“  That  sovereignty  was  the  United  States,  un- 
‘  der  the  Constitution,  by  which  power  had  been 
‘  given  to  Congress  ‘to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
‘  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
‘  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
‘  United  States.’  ” 

Then,  I  say,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
Government  down  to  1853,  everybody — all  agree¬ 
ing  to  it ;  all  shades  of  politics ;  Congresses  of 
every  hue  of  politics  ;  all  the  courts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  over  it — regarded  the  question  as  clearly 
settled,  as  the  Republicans  now  hold  it.  I  wish 
this  speech  of  mine,  so  far  as  it  goes,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  to  be  considered  as  “  Corwin’s  Apology 
for  Republicanism.”  Mr.  Barclay  wrote  “  An 
Apology  for  Quakerism,”  a  capital  book,  with  a 
good  deal  of  sense  in  it.  My  Apology  for  Re¬ 
publicanism  may  not  be  quite  as  authoritative. 

What  I  have  proved,  I  think  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  is,  that  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  acted  upon  the  power  to  govern  the  Territo¬ 
ries,  believing  it  to  be  there ;  and  they  acted 
under  oath;  that  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government  always  have  exercised  it  up  to 
the  year  1854  ;  and  that  the  judicial  department 
of  the  Government  decided  the  law  thus,  when¬ 
ever  the  question  arose,  up  to  the  year  1853. 
Now,  I  ^y  to  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side,  if 
you  can  put  yourself  in  as  good  society  as  this 
Republican  party  are  in,  then  I  will  agree  to  pay 
a  visit  to  you,  and  perhaps  stay  all  night. 
[Laughter.]  Until  you  do,  I  choose  to  put  up  at 
the  Republican  hotel.  [Laughter.]  I  wish  to 
compare  graveyards,  monuments,  epitaphs,  and 
authorities,  with  the  Democratic  party.  We  Re¬ 
publicans  may  possibly  be  under  a  great  mistake 
upon  this  subject ;  but  if  we  are,  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  people,  according  to  your  own  account  of 
it — and  I  believe  it  true — have  been  under  the 
same  mistake  from  the  beginning. 

Sir,  I  am  an  old  Whig ;  and  the  very  doctrines 
which  the  Whig  party  always  inculcated  upon 
this  subject  are  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Republican  party ;  and  the  only  constitutional 
doctrines  they  have  enunciated  were  born  of  a 
violation  of  the  same  Whig  doctrines  in  1854. 
The  Republican  party  had  never  had  a  name, 
and  never  had  an  existence, in  that  form  and  that 
name,  had  it  not  been  for  the  proceedings  of  that 
Congress  in  1854.  I  suppose  that  every  man  will 
admit  this.  And  why  ?  Why  was  that  treasonable 
party,  as  you  now  denominate  it,  brought  into 
existence  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  all  the  people 
of  the  North  are  insane?  I  would  like  an  inquest 
of  lunacy  to  try  the  question,  and  I  would  show 
where  the  insanity  is.  It  was  in  that  year  1854 
that  you  proposed  to  renounce  this  doctrine  of 
the  control  of  Congress  over  the  Territories.  It 
was  then  that  you  determined  to  depart  from 
that  compromise  of  1850,  to  which  my  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClernand]  just  referred  me, 
and  with  which  I  was  satisfied.  Why  was  I 
satisfied  with  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  when  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  were  passed,  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Senate.  I  was  a  member 


of  the  Cabinet  when  they  were  brought  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Fillmore.  I  was  for  their  approval.  Con¬ 
gress  had  determined  the  details  ;  it  was  for  the 
President  to  see  whether  the  laws  were  consti¬ 
tutional,  not  whether  they  were  good  laws.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  Congress,  by  the  compro¬ 
mises  of  1850,  renounced  its  power  over  the  Ter 
ritories. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  Renounced  the  poliey  of 
exercising  it. 

Mr.  CORWIN:  I  hold  that  to  be  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  question.  I  suppose  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war  against  the  whole  world, 
although  nobody  intends  to  exercise  it.  What 
I  speak  of  is  the  law.  The  gentleman  will  find, 
if  he  looks  to  the  law,  that  Congress  reserved 
this  power.  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  to  re¬ 
port  their  laws  to  Congress.  If  Congress  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  laws,  they  were  to  be  null  and 
void.  Does  that  look  like  surrendering  the  legis¬ 
lative  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  ? 
If  Congress  had  not  even  expressly  reserved  the 
power,  the  acts  organizing  those  Territories,  in 
view  of  the  previous  history  of  this  Territorial 
question,  could  not  properly  receive  a  different 
construction.  But  the  power  was  expressly  re¬ 
served,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it ;  and  every  law  made  by  either  of  those  Ter¬ 
ritories  might  have  been  vetoed  by  Congress. 
Now,  I  want  to  stand  upon  high  authority.  I 
was  in  Congress  during  about  ten  months  of  that 
debate.  A  certain  orator,  in  a  place  I  will  not 
name,  for  fear  I  may  offend  the  sensibilities  o  1 
some  gentlemen  here,  in  speaking  of  the  battle 
of  Okeechobee,  said : 

“  Gentlemen,  I  can  say,  as  an  ancient  Greek 
‘  poet  said,  quorum  pars  fui.  If  you  have  not 
‘  had  the  advantages  of  education,  (and  I  dare 
‘  say  many  of  you  have  not,)  that  means  a  part 
‘  of  whom  I  was  which.”  [Great  laughter.] 

I  heard  all  of  that  Senatorial  debate.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  heard  all  the  earnest  debate — listened  to 
it  for  several  months.  I  heard  the  subject  de¬ 
bated  by  the  great  men  of  the  day — by  old  men 
and  by  young  men  too.  Webster  was  there , 
Clay  was  there;  Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  speech 
upon  the  subject  also.  Will  you  read  it  now  ? 
He  scarcely  changed  his  opinions  after  that.  He 
said  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Territories  having 
the  right  to  make  laws  for  themselves  was  ab 
surd.  Besides,  said  he,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Government  from  its  foundation 
down  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  say  it  is  aD- 
surd,  but  I  agree  with  him  in  the  historical  fact — 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  practices  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  of  my  friends  at  the  North,  and 
some  at  the  West,  too,  thought  that  these  com¬ 
promise  measures  of  1850  did  abandon  the  no¬ 
tion  that  it  was  expedient  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories.  I  have  no  quarrel  to  make  with 
them  now  on  that  point.  I  know  how  they 
treated  Webster.  I  hope  God  will  forgive  them 
for  that — I  cannot.  What  were  the  doctrines  of 
Clay  and  Webster  on  the  subject?  They  re¬ 
peated  them  over  and  over  again.  Those  men 
understood  the  law  of  nations.  They  never  had 
any  dispute  about  them  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  law  of  nations,  when  one 
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sovereignty  cedes  a  colony  or  country  to  another, 
with  the  power  of  the  Government  passing  with 
it,  all  the  institutions  of  the  ceded  territory  not 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
country  to  which  it  is  ceded  remain  just  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  until  they  are 
changed  by  positive  legislation.  Now,  apply  that 
doctrine  to  Mexico.  Not  only  was  there  no  posi¬ 
tive  law  in  that  territory,  when  acquired  under 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  making  slavery 
legal,  but  there  was  a  positive  law  against  its 
existence.  Negro  slavery  had  been  abrogated  by 
a  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government,  which  had 
not  been  altered  or  changed  with  regard  to  any 
of  the  territory  which  wTe  acquired.  What  was 
the  effect  of  that? 

First,  then,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
prohibiting  slavery  in  those  new  territories,  be¬ 
cause  slavery  never  could  be  there  until  some 
legislative  power,  having  authority  to  make  the 
law,  established  it.  Slavery  is  the  offspring  of 
local,  State,  or  municipal  law.  The  sovereign 
legislative  power  over  the  Territories  being  with 
Congress,  slavery  never  could  be  established 
there  by  law  till  Congress  had  made  the  law,  or 
approved  the  law  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
establishing  it.  Here  were  two  reasons.  First, 
it  never  could  exist  without  positive  law ;  and 
secondly,  there  was  a  positive  law  forbidding  it. 
Such  were  the  views  and  reasons  assigned  by 
the  eminent  men  of  whom  I  speak,  for  not  pro¬ 
hibiting  slavery  in  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  by  law  of  Congress. 

When  Mr.  Clay  rose  in  his  place — whose  ma¬ 
jestic  form  I  think  I  now  see  before  me — and  de¬ 
clared  that  no  power  on  earth  would  ever  induce 
him  to  plant  slavery  anywhere  where  it  did  not 
exist;  when  he  said  this,  prepared  to  refer  all 
his  life’s  history  to  the  tribunal  of  posterity,  and 
knowing  that  he  was  soon  to  appear  before  Him 
who  knows  the  motives  of  men,  all  understood 
his  principles  then,  and  felt  their  truth  and 
power.  Mr.  Webster  had  the  same  view  of  the 
question  precisely.  He  repeated  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  said  he  would  have  put  a  restriction 
upon  the  Territory  if  there  had  been  a  legal 
necessity  for  it.  This  idea  of  the  Constitution 
introducing  slavery  everywhere,  when  not  for¬ 
bidden  by  a  State  Constitution,  had  not  become 
fashionable  then.  That  was  in  1850,  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  came  after  that. 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  speak  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Government  with  perfect  respect,  but  I 
undertake  to  say  that  neither  Mr.  Clay  nor  Mr. 
Webster  could  ever  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
decide  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate 
over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  I 
shall  not  here  discuss  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
for  I  have  passed  over  that  already. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  most  extreme  and  warmest 
brotherly  kindness,  I  will  show  a  little  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Democratic  party.  [Laughter.] 
I  shall  speak  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
North.  De  mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum.  [Laughter.] 
A  celebrated  man  in  our  eountry  has  said  that 
that  maxim  ought  to  be  changed  to  “  de  mortuis 
nihil  nisi  verum.”  I  take  that  proposition  and 


adopt  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  any  crime,  except  of  being  once 
in  the  right,  and  afterwards  pursuing  the  wrong 
My  colleague  from  the  Dayton  district,  [Mr. 
Vallandigham,]  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  told  us 
the  other  day  that  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio 
had  been  wrong  on  this  question  of  slavery.  I 
wish  to  Show  that  he  was  right  in  that  declara¬ 
tion,  according  to  his  view  of  it,  and  that  if  he 
would  just  change  that  word  “wrong”  into 
“  right,”  the  Democratic  party  were  right  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but  they  wandered  away  from  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Moses,  to  the  worship  of  Astheroth 
and  other  diabolical  divinities.  I  will  quote  a 
little  of  their  gospel,  from  cathedral  authority, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  year  1848,  whereby 
I  wish  to  shors*  to  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
South,  as  it  is  called,  how  great  an  act  thev 
have  achieved  in  having  converted  the  most 
hardened  and  abominable  sinners  who  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  world.  [Laughter.] 

Democratic  gentlemen  from  the  South  must 
summon  their  Christian  charity  to  this  work. 
They  must  remember  that  our  Democratic  Sauls 
of  Tarsus  were  on  the  way  to  Damascus  in  1848, 
bent  upon  persecuting  Democratic  Christians  iu 
the  South.  You  see  how  they  divided  the 
clothes  of  the  Southern  Stephen,  and  stoned  him 
to  death.  You  will  rejoice,  however,  to  see  how 
“  a  great  light  shone  upon  them”  in  1854,  and 
how  they  heard  about  that  time  a  voice  from 
the  South,  and  lo !  upon  the  instant,  they  don¬ 
ned  their  “  sandal  shoon  and  scallop  shell,”  and, 
with  meek  submission  and  pious  zeal,  they  made 
their  pilgrimage  from  the  icy  regions  of  old  con¬ 
stitutional  faith  to  the  sunny  realms  of  Southern 
novelties,  where,  to  this  day,  they  remain  in 
“  brotherly  love.”  Miracles  had  not  ceased. 
But  who  shall  say  whether  these  wanderers  from 
their  old  homes  may  not  grow  weary  of  their 
new  abodes,  and  yet  turn  their  faces  to  Judea, 
crying,  “When  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning !  ”  But  let  me 
refer  you  to  their  heresies  ;  but  be  not  alarmed, 
for  they  are  all  safe  now : 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  people  of  Ohio  now,  as 
{  they  have  always  done,  looking  upon  the  insti- 
1  tution  of  slavery  as  an  evil,  unfavorable  to  the 
‘  full  development  of  our  institutions  ” — 

These  Democratic  people  have  had  greatly  at 
heart  that  “development  of  our  institutions.” 
They  were  speaking  for  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Ohio — for  the  Whigs  held  the  same  ideas  ex¬ 
actly,  with  one  exception,  which  I  shall  state 
directly — 

— “  unfavorable  to  the  full  development  of  our  in- 
‘  stitutions ;  and  that,  entertaining  these  senti- 
‘  ments,  they  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  all 
1  the  powers  consistent  with  the  national  compact 
{  to  prevent  its  increase,  to  mitigate,  [here  is  the 
‘  point  on  which  I  differ  with  them,]  and  finally 
1  eradicate  it .” 

The  classical  mind  of  my  colleague  from  the 
Dayton  district  suggests  to  him  the  etymological 
meaning  of  that  horrible  word  [laughter]  “erad¬ 
icate” — not  lop  it  off,  not  prevent  its  growing 
into  other  fields  from  those  in  which  it  is  now 
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planted ;  but  to  walk  into  the  South,  and  take 
slavery  there,  and  grub  it  up — provided  the  Con¬ 
stitution  will  allow  it.  What  do  you  charge 
these  Seward  men  with?  You  say  that  they 
will  act  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  will  get  an  overruling  power  in 
the  popular  department  of  the  Government — in 
this  House;  that  they  will  get  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  ;  that  they  will  have  a  willing,  obedient 
Executive  in  the  White  House ;  and  then,  that 
they  will  walk  over  the  Constitution.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  pro¬ 
posed  to  do.  We  Whigs  never  did  propose  to 
do  that.  We  never  believed  that  we  had  any 
business  to  “  eradicate  ”  slavery.  We  never  in¬ 
timated  that  we  could  interfere  with  it  in  the 
South,  or  that  we  desired  to  interfere  with  it. 
But  your  Democratic  brethren,  with  whom  you 
are  now  associating  so  happily,  believed  that 
identical  doctrine.  You  charge  Mr.  Seward  with 
having  introduced  into  the  brain  of  John  Brown 
the  idea  that  slavery  ought  to  be  uprooted  in  the 
States.  I  suppose  he  had  seen  this  resolution 
passed  by  the  great  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  in 
1848.  I  think  he  lived  in  that  State.  You  have 
been  spending  days  and  weeks — seven  weeks — 
in  proving  that  John  Brown  never  would  have 
been  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  that  Helper  never 
would  have  written  his  book — although  he  wrote 
it  two  or  three  years  before  Mr.  Seward  made 
the  remark — if  they  had  not  heard  that  William 
H.  Seward  said  there  was  “  an  irrepressible  con¬ 
flict”  between  free  labor  and  slave  labor.  That 
is  altogether  too  philosophical  an  idea  for  an 
enthusiast  like  John  Brown  to  take  hold  of.  He 
had  been  reading  the  Old  Testament.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  old  New  England  school  of 
Presbyterians.  He  believed  it  was  his  duty  to 
draw  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon,  and  to 
smite  the  heathen,  everywhere  he  could,  with 
sword  and  battle-ax — not  with  argument.  That 
is  the  way  with  that  set  of  people.  In  every 
batfle-field  of  the  Revolution,  if  these  Yankee 
regiments  were  there,  and  had  the  slightest 
chance  before  the  encounter  with  the  British  foe, 
they  would  kneel  down  and  invoke  the  aid  of 
that  God  who  of  old  had  bared  His  right  arm  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people.  These  were  the 
kind  of  men  from  whom  John  Brown  sprang. 
When  he  saw  the  great  State  of  Ohio  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  heard  them  say 
that  slavery  was  an  enormous  evil  —  an  evil 
which  prevented  the  development  of  the  glorious 
institutions  for  which  his  fathers  had  fought, 
what  would  be  his  reflection  ?  “  What  is  to  be 

done  to  eradicate  this  institution?”  He  would 
say:  “  I  will  strike  at  this  unholy  thing  that  im- 
*  pedes  the  onward  march  of  this  Government 
‘  to  that  consummation  which  shall  give  freedom 
‘  to  all  men  !  ” 

Mr.  YALLANDIGHAM.  The  other  part  of  the 
resolution  has  not  been  read.  As  there  are  some 
peculiar  beauties  in  it,  illustrative  of  the  first 
part,  I  regret  that  my  distit^guished  colleague 
has  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  it  in  his 
possession. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  That  is  the  whole  of  one  reso¬ 
lution.  The  next  resolution  reads : 


“  But  be  it  further  resolved ,  That  the  Democracy 
‘  of  Ohio  do,  at  the  same  time,  fully  recognise 
‘  the  doctrine  held  by  the  early  fathers  of  the 
1  Republic,  and  still  maintained  by  the  Demo- 
£  cratic  party  in  all  the  States,  that  to  each  State 
‘  belongs  the  right  to  adopt  and  modify  its  own 
‘  municipal  laws  ;  to  regulate  its  own  internal 
1  affairs ;  to  hold  and  maintain  an  equal  and  in- 
‘  dependent  sovereignty  with  each  and  every 
‘  other  State ;  and  that  upon  these  rights  the  Na- 
‘  tional  Legislature  can  neither  legislate  nor  en- 
‘  croach.” 

That  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  What  the 
Democratic  party  proposed  to  do  was  to  eradi¬ 
cate  slavery  by  some  means  or  other.  The  great 
sin  that  the  Republican  party  has  committed  is, 
it  holds  at  this  day  the  doctrine  which  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  announced  in  1848,  though  it  does 
not  pretend,  and  has  never  pretended,  that  sla¬ 
very  should  be  eradicated  in  the  States,  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  States  themselves. 

I  will  cheerfully  read  the  resolutions  of  the 
Ohio  Democracy  in  1840,  to  which  my  colleague 
refers.  Here  they  are  : 

“  Resolved ,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
1  vention,  Congress  ought  not,  without  the  con- 
1  sent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and  of  the 
1  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  abolish 
‘  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  that 
‘  the  efforts  now  making  for  that  purpose,’  by 
1  organized  societies  in  the  free  States,  are  hos- 
‘  tile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  de- 
1  structive  to  the  harmony  of  the  Union. 

II  Resolved ,  That  slavery,  being  a  domestic  in- 
‘  stitution  recognised  by  the  Constitution  of  th« 

‘  United  States,  we,  as  citizens  of  a  free  State 
‘  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it ;  and  that  the 
‘  organizing  of  societies  and  associations  in  the 
‘  free  States,  in  opposition  to  the  institutions  ot 
1  sister  States,  while  productive  of  no  good,  may 
1  be  the  cause  of  much  mischief ;  and  while  such 
1  associations,  for  political  purposes,  ought  to  be 
‘  discountenanced  by  every  lover  of  peace  and 
1  concord,  no  sound  Democrat  will  have  part  or 
‘  lot  with  them. 

“  Resolved ,  That  political  Abolitionism  is  but 
‘  ancient  Federalism,  under  a  new  guise ;  and 
1  that  the  political  action  of  anti-slavery  societies 
1  is  only  a  device  for  the  overthrow  of  Democ- 
‘  racy.” 

Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  it  becomes  me,  of  course,  to 
make  some  remarks.  They  had  abolition  socie¬ 
ties  springing  up  in  those  days,  and  at  that  time 
it  was  doubtful  with  which  party  these  Aboli¬ 
tionists  would  vote.  They  put  up  a  separate 
ticket,  and  it  was  this  very  ticket  that  elected  a 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1844,  and 
changed  the  history  and  destiny  of  this  Republic. 
Gentlemen  remind  me  that  Governor  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  is  a  good  Republican  now,  and  a  member 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Liberty  party  in  1844.  I  believe  all  this  is 
true.  Governor  Chase’s  principles  are  now  well 
known.  He  is  a  Republican  now ;  nothing  more. 
All  men  who  believe,  as  the  Abolitionists  say 
they  believe,  that  slavery  is  such  an  inherent 
wrong  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  can  give 
it  no  validity,  will  go  with  the  Republican  party 
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for  restricting  it  in  any  place  where  it  does  not 
exist,  though  it  is  now  a  fact  that  Abolition¬ 
ists,  as  a  party,  will  have  no  affiliation  with 
ll^e  Republicans.  While,  at  the  same  time,  this 
Abolition  Society,  which  always  was  opposed  to 
the  Whig  party,  because  they  did  not  go  far 
enough  upon  this  subject,  defeated  Henry  Clay, 
the  great  Whig  champion,  made  Mr.  Polk  Presi¬ 
dent,  acquired  territory,  and  brought  upon  you 
the  very  questions  which  are  now  before  you. 

What  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  is,  that  in  1848  the 
Northern  Democratic  party  held  these  doctrines, 
going  further  than  the  Whig  party  of.  that  day, 
reaching  out  their  arms  further  to  get  hold  of 
slavery  in  the  States — for  I  conceive  their  action 
means  nothing  else — in  some  form,  by  public 
opinion,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  restrict  it,  and 
finally  to  eradicate  it.  Well,  they  went  on  their 
way  rejoicing.  But  in  1848,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  Democratic  party  was  carried  captive 
to  Babylon ;  Zachary  Taylor  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  was  a  Whig.  The  Democracy  hung 
their  harps  upon  the  willows,  by  the  streams  of 
Babylon,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept, 
[laughter,]  and  mourned  over  the  slain  of  the 
daughters  of  their  people.  What  then  happened  ? 
Why,  we  maintained  the  doctrine  that  you  may 
restrict  slavery ;  we  stood  with  the  fathers,  the 
courts,  the  Congresses,  and  the  Presidents,  in  an 
unbroken  and  unobstructed  current  of  authority, 
up  to  the  year  1852.  The  Democrats  of  the  North 
woke  up  suddenly,  and  said  that  slavery  was  a 
very  good  thing — that  it  helped  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  improved  it. 

I  only  want  to  show  that  the  Republicans  can¬ 
not  be  converted  as  quickly  as  the  Democrats. 
I  only  want  to  show  that  we  are  somewhat  ob¬ 
stinate  in  our  old  opinions,  and  that  when  we 
go  back,  and  get  into  the  assemblies  of  the 
Fathers — old  men  whose  garments  were  yet  wet 
with  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  through  which 
they  had  passed  for  our  deliverance — we  find 
that  they  held  the  Republican  doctrines  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Territories.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  sudden  conversion  of  our  Democratic  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  North.  I  hope  they  are  happy  in  their 
new  faith.  I  want  all  men  to  be  happy,  all  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  happy — men,  women,  and  children.  I 
see  that  they  are  happy.  For  instance,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Crawford]  were 
to  get  into  a  loving  mood  with  the  Democracy 
of  the  North,  he  might  murmur  in  the  ear  of  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Vallandigham]  a  verse  from  the 
elegies  of  Shenstone : 

“  Dear  region  of  silence  and  shade,” 
in  reference  to  the  Democratic  party,  [laughter;] 
and  then  Mr.  Vallandigham,  in  his  softest  notes 
of  affection,  would  take  up  the  strain — 

“  Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease, 

Where  I  have  so  happily  strayed, 

Since,  naught  in  thy  absence  could  please.” 

Now,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  thus  dwelling 
together  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  man  as 
l  am,  much  as  I  am  opposed  to  their  doctrines, 
to  fail  to  sympathize  with  men,  when  I  see  they 
ire  perfectly  happy.  Long  may  they  live  ;  long 
<nay  they  live  ;  for  if  they  were  to  die  suddenly, 
they  might  die  in  their  sins.  [Great  laughter.] 


A  very  curious  question  is  this  thing  of  .life, 
and  what  a  man  may  do  in  a  lifetime.  In  1848, 
the  Democratic  party,  with  their  eyeballs  blood¬ 
shot,  and  the  perspiration  dropping  off  their 
noses,  like  one  of  our  sugar-trees  in  February, 
upon  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  [loud  laughter,]  > 
with  their  resolution  in  one  hand,  and  the  torch 
of  abolition  philosophy  in  the  other,  marched 
through  the  country,  proclaiming  universal  lib¬ 
erty,  and  the  final  advent  of  that  day  when 
slavery  should  be  no  longer  recognised  in  the 
land.  That  is  what  they  did  in  eight  short 
years — between  1848  and  1856.  That  is  but  a 
short  time  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  Sup¬ 
pose  any  man  had  been  gifted  as  it  is  supposed 
the  Wandering  Jew  was;  suppose  Adam  had 
been  cursed  with  a  continued  existence  up  to 
this  day,  and  had  started  off  with  this  doctrine 
in  the  beginning,  and  had  changed  every  eight 
years,  how  many  times  would  he  have  changed  ? 
[Laughter.]  Threescore  and  ten  years  seem  to 
be  the  allotted  period  of  man  in  this  age  of  the 
world  ;  and  in  that  time  he  might  change  seven 
or  eight  times.  Now,  my  Republican  friends,  do 
not  be  discouraged.  My  Democratic  friends  upou 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  do  not  let  me  make 
you  unhappy.  This  is  the  year  before  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that 
your  Church  is  well  founded,  and  that  you  can 
go  through  another  Presidential  election  as  you 
went  through  the  last.  Besides,  man  is  given 
to  change;  mutability  is  stamped  on  all  things, 

“  Man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  sorrow.”  [laugh¬ 
ter,]  “  he  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  is  cut  down, 
and  fleeth  away  like  a  shadow" — every  eight 
years.  [Roars  of  laughter.] 

In  1850  the  present  fugitive  slave  law  was 
passed.  Now,  it  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  the  gyrations  of  political  parties,  to 
know  what  happened  accidentally  or  incidentally 
about  a  particular  time.  A  gentleman,  who  had 
been  judge  of  our  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  was  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio  in 
1852.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  then  President,  and  his 
was  called  a  Whig  Administration.  The  extreme 
anti-slavery  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  did  not 
like  him.  They  abhorred  him.  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  President  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these 
compromise  measures.  What  had  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  to  complain  of  in  them  ?  Nothing. 
The  fugitive  slave  law  had  been  passed,  and  Mr. 
Fillmore  had  given  it  his  approval.  Judge  Wood, 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  had 
a  great  majority  in  Ohio,  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  he  said : 

“  While  public  opinion  may  be  divided,  per- 
‘  haps,  on  the  law,  [the  fugitive  slave  bill,]  there 
‘  is,  nevertheless,  another  matter  in  close  con- 
{  nection  with  it,  on  which  it  is  believed  the 
‘  sentiments  of  the*  people  are  entirely  united. 

‘  The  area  of  slaverWitust  never  be  extended  in 
1  this  GovernmenfRj|ffie  the  voice,  the  united 
‘  voice,  and  action  q^jflrnio,  in  any  constitutional 
‘  form,  can  stay  it.  Here,  with  propriety,  we  may 
‘  take  our  stand.  Thus  far,  proud  wave,  shalt 
‘  thou  advance,  but  no  further  shalt  thou  come." 

What  did  that  mean?  You  shall  never  have 
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another  slave  State  in  the  Union.  You  shall 
never  establish  slavery  in  another  Territory  of 
the  United  States.  The  political  voice  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  Ohio  had  spoken  in  that 
language  in  1848.  In  1852,  the  embodiment  of 
t  in  the  gubernatorial  office  of  that  State  pro¬ 
claimed  the  sentiments  that  I  have  read.  I  do 
not  say  now  that  Governor  Wood  was  wrong,  or 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  wrong ;  but  I  only 
say  that  mutability  is  stamped  on  all  human 
things. 

Now,  I  ask,  how  can  the  Democratic  people  of 
the  North  sit  still  and  hear  the  Republican  party 
denounced  as  disorganizes  and  disunionists, 
and  as  disloyal  to  the  Constitution,  as  they  are 
denounced  every  hour  and  every  day?  The  ac¬ 
cusing  eloquence  of  these  Southern  men  has  been 
brought  in  full  volume  of  rich  rhetoric,  and 
launched  on  the  heads  of  the  Republican  party, 
while,  as  I  have  shown,  they  have  only  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Ncrthern  Democrats.  The 
only  difference  is,  that,  as  we  think  we  have  de¬ 
rived  our  principles  from  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  as  our  doctrines  are  sanctified  by 
executive  and  judicial  and  legislative  approba¬ 
tion,  we  choose  rather  to  follow  these  old  prin¬ 
ciples  than  to  take  up  with  new-fangled  doc¬ 
trines.  Can  you  not  forgive  us  for  that  ?  If  we 
be  mistaken,  can  you  not  suppose  that,  at  least, 
we  think  we  are  doing  right?  Do  you  suppose 
we  ever  intend  to  go  into  your  States,  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  you  there  ?  There  is  not  a  man  of  you 
who  can  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  we 
have  any  idea  of  subverting  this  glorious  Union, 
which  we  worship  so  piuch  that  we  believe  every 
word  and  every  syllable  of  the  fathers’  sayings. 
Now,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  day  has  gone 
by  that  these  things  will  be  heard  without  re¬ 
sponse.  This  question  shall  be  tried  here,  if  we 
can  ever  organize.  Then  it  shall  be  brought  to 
the  standard  of  constitutional  law,  on  canons  of 
construction  that  have  been  admitted  ever  since 
the  intellect  of  man  operated  on  the  construction 
of  language ;  and  we  will  try  conclusions  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  South.  Moreover,  if  you 
announce,  as  you  have  done,  that  this  Union  shall 
be  dissolved,  that  this  constitutional  Confeder¬ 
acy  of  ours  shall  be  broken  up,  because  the  people 
of  the  North  choose  to  electa  President — a  man 
whom  you  do  not  like— we  shall  see  where  the 
treason  really  lies. 

That  is  my  view  of  the  subject.  I  think  I  am 
the  most  placable  man  that  was  ever  born  of 
woman.  I  am  prepared  to  enter  into  this  con¬ 
troversy  with  gentlemen  like  brethren^— to  con¬ 
trovert  these  matters  as  statesmen,  if  we  can 
elevate  ourselves  to  that  position,  and  submit  to 
a  candid  world  to  decide  who  is  right.  If  the 
world  decide  against  us,  depend  upon  it  that  we 
shall  believe  we  have  misapprehended  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  the  country,  and  shall  submit  to 
whatever  award  that  puoli®  opinion  may  make. 
That,  in  this  country,  i*fh<kfinal  arbiter  of  all 
controversies  of  this  kfwOf  aTnd  must  be  obeyed. 
In  the  mean  time,  1  warOTmaocratic  gentlemen 
to  remember  that  a  doctrine  is  now  coming  up 
from  the  South,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  Terri¬ 
tory  have  no  power  to  prohibit  slavery  therein. 


Parties  have  so  divided  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  they  have  begun  to  consider  themselves 
enemies ;  and  we,  instead  of  considering  our¬ 
selves  the  “  conscript  fathers  ”  of  the  people, 
bound  to  consider  the  interests,  not  of  one  State, 
but  of  all  the  States,  have  commenced  to  regard 
ourselves  as  the  diplomatic  Representatives  of 
particular  sections  of  the  country.  I  hold  that 
every  man  on  this  floor  is  the  Representative  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  Republic ; 
and  every  act  which  he  does,  in  a  national  as¬ 
pect,  must  operate  for  good  or  for  evil  on  all.  I 
hold  that  a  man  who  acts  for  his  section,  and 
not  for  the  Union,  does  not  comprehend  the 
great  duty  that  he  is  sent  here  to  discharge. 
Our  fathers  intended  that  Representatives  should 
be  elected  by  districts,  because  then  they  would 
be  well  known  to  the  electors ;  but  they  meant 
that  when  here,  and  after  they  had  taken  the 
oath,  they  should  be  just  as  much  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  every  district  in  the  United  State3 
as  of  the  district  that  sent  them.  That  is  my 
conception  of  our  duty.  That,  I  know,  was  the 
idea  of  the  fathers  who  made  the  Republic,  and 
formed  the  House  as  it  is  now  formed. 

Suppose  us  assembled  together,  Mr;  Clerk, 
with  these  feelings,  and  called  on  to  legislate  for 
the  Territories  that  belong  to  us  all — that  were 
won  by  the  common  blood  and  common  treasure 
of  all;  what  would  we  then  .say?  We  would 
say  this :  “  There  are  certain  portions  of  oui 
‘  children  in  the  South  who  have  property  which 
‘  will  not  prove  of  any  worth  to  them  in  the  cold 
‘  latitudes  of  this  Territory.  They  cannot  go 
‘  there.  There  are  certain  other  children  of  this 
‘  family  of  ours — poor  people,  as  we  call  them, 

‘  meaning  those  who  must  work  for  their  living — 

‘  and  I  hope  that  men  will  always  be  compelled  t® 

‘  work  in  some  way,  with  the  head  or  hand,  foi 
‘  an  honest  living — and  here  is  the  territory 
‘  lying  beyond  the  Mississippi,  called  Kansas  and 
‘  Nebraska,  for  which  Congress  has  power  to 
‘make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations;  let 
‘  them  go  there.”  In  the  Territories  are  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  from  Virginia, 
from  all  the  States  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
Your  own  constituents  are  the  relations  and 
dear  friends  of  these  people.  So  are  mine. 
They  are  unacquainted  with  each  other;  a 
heterogeneous  people,  not  yet  homogeneous 
enough  to  make  their  own  laws  in  harmony. 

When  we  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory,  we 
allow  men  from  all  the  States  to  go  there  with 
the  same  rights  exactly.  While  a  man  from  a 
slave  State  may  not  take  a  slave  Into  the  Terri¬ 
tory  and  hold  him  in  slavery,  neither  can  one  of 
my  children  in  Ohio  purchase  a  negro  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  take  him  there,  and  hold  him  as  a 
slave.  Is  not  that  equally  just  to  all?  I  know 
that  you  say  every  one  should  go  there  with  his 
property,  of  whatever  kind ;  but  I  say  that  this 
law  of  inhibiting  slavery  is  equal  and  just  to 
men  of  every  section.  Everybody  may  go  there 
with  the  same  sort  of  property.  We  make  no 
distinction  between  any.  If  it  be  a  Territory  in 
which  slave  labor  is  unprofitable,  you  ought  to 
be  rebuked,  from  the  mere  motive  of  economy. 
Let  us  look  at  it  as  a  mere  question  of  economy. 
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Hie  whole  country  belongs  to  us,  and  you  are 
-jur  children.  We  are  to  divide  it  among  y  ^ 
Suppose  you  have  one  son  who  can  work  in  a 
worm  climate,  and  another  who  can  work  in  a 
:old  climate.  In  dividing  your  estate  between 
thrtm  you  give  to  each  that  portion  of  1 
t^Tshls  wants  in  that  respect.  You  have  one 
^mechanic ;  you  do  not  give  him  a  farm,  and 
3et  him  to  work  as  a  farmer.  Neither  should 
you  take  the  negro  to  work  where  his  labor 

W°Mrd  REAGAN.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
is  now  speaking  for  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  CORWIN.  No,  sir;  I  am  speaking  for  a 

p.ader  of  that  party.  [Laughter.] 

Hr  RE  YGAN.  ‘Then  I  ask  the  gentleman  for 
himself,  and  not  for  the  Republican  party,  if  he 
recognises  the  right  of  people  owning  slaves  to 
go  Into  a  Territory  in  a  Southern  latitude  and 
occupy  that  Territory  with  their  slaves  with  t 

orotection  of  the  Government  •  ip  if 

1  if  PORW1N  I  will  speak  for  myself.  f 
vou  acouS  territory  by  treaty,  and  the  people 
in  it  hold  slaves,  I  would  not,  against  their  will. 
Interfere  with  slavery  there.  I  would  act  m  that 
particular,  just  as  the  Congresses  of  1793  and 
1804  acted  in  relation  to  Mississippi  and  Orleans 
Territories.  If  slavery  were  there  would  no 
disturb  it.  I  would  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  property  against  the  will  of  the  people ;  and 
Sf  vou  cet  territory  where  the  white  man  cannot 
work  I  would  permit  people  of  the  States  to  send 
their’ slaves  there;  and  when  there,  certainly,  I 
would  protect  them,  if  protection  were  wanted.  I 
asree  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  extreme  South  in 

one  point:  whenever  you  can  show  me  that,  under 

the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
(a*  you  phrase  it,  under  the  Constitution,)  slavery 
i*  lawfully  in  a  Territory,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  make  laws  to  protect  property  ^ld 

nnvwhere  if  such  laws  be  necessary  for  its  pro 
Sn  but  remember,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 

Constitution  takes  slavery  into  Ter"t°rfie.3’  °[ 
anywhere  else.  Slavery  is  the  creature  of  local, 
municipal  law.  Whenever  you  acquire  a  terri¬ 
tory  where  slavery  exists,  if  you  have  a  treaty 
sanctioned  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States  you  are  just  as  su« 

r°daareesayr  tht  aomeTf  my  telder-footed  breth¬ 
ren  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  wmce  a 
little  at  that,  but  I  act  upon  possibilities  and 

“TndFthe“itifauother  thing  which  yon  do, 

,  .  ,  •  *ntqiiv  at  war  with  one  of  the  funda 

W  ,^1  mix  ms  of  our  Government.  You  begin 
:  S  forth  to  the  world  the  very  doctrines 
$  Rousseau’s  social  compact-that  Government 
rfaims  its  rightful  authority  from  the  consent 
of  the  people  governed  And  then  you  conquer 

toZTo!  the  people  thns  ceded  is  -r  ask^ 
You  seize  them  and  gojemthem,  wh*h« they 

SSlto”  “of  Nel  Mexico  whether  they  were 
vriUino-  to  be  American  citizens.  You  toox  me 
I  eafgMd  you  took  the  lands  and  the  people 
So  when  you  get  Cuba-which  you  will  not  get 


soon ;  but  whenever  you  do  get  it,  if  JOM  -.v.r 
should,  slavery  will  be  there ;  and  the  Spanish 
Government,  when  it  cedes  that  island,  will  s  y 
that  you  shall  take  the  people,  with  all  their 
rio-hts  of  property.  That  is  sure  to  oe  done,  A 
the  time  eve?  arrives  when  you  are  to  acquire 
Cuba.  So  if  you  acquire  territory  where  wm te 
men  cannot  work.  There  are  such  countries  ;  1 
have  been  told  s6  by  the  best  physicians  1  e 
knew.  What  do  you  want  with  such  territory, 
unless  you  have  slaves,  if  it  be  true  that  f  re _ 
negroes  will  not  work  without  coercion  ?  It  1 
were  the  father  of  all  the  world,  and  I  had  some 
children  who  could  work  in  cold  and  tempera  e 
climates,  I  would  send  them  there  to  work;  and 
if  I  had  other  children  who  could  work  only  in 
the  warmer  portions  of  the  globe,  I  would  send 
them  there  ;  and  if  they  would  not  go.  I  would 
make  them.  I  am  not  speaking  °f  constitutional 
law.  I  look  at  society  as  it  is.  What  wiU  you 
do  with  the  men  who  will  not  work,  and  wi  I 
eat?  I  know  what  we  do  with  them  m  Ohio. 
We  send  them  to  the  poor-house,  and  make  them 
work.  Some,  for  reasons  known  to  the  law,  are 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  where  they  are  deprived 
of  their  inalienable  right  to  liberty.  That  is  a 
question  we  cannot  discuss  here  I  s^ate  it  tor 
the  benefit  of  weak  brothers,  who  never  think 
about  the  matter.  [Laughter.]  I  my  wh Re  Son 
would  not  work  in  the  proper  place  for  him,  i 
would  punish  him ;  and  if'  l  had  a  black  man, 
who  like  the  anaconda,  fattened  upon  malaria, 
and ’only  lived  well  in  a  rice  swamp,  there  L 

would  make  him  go.  (• 

I  know  that  I  have  no  right  to  do  anything  ot 
that  kind.  The  moral  right,  accordmg  to  our 
conceptions  of  God’s  will,  meets  with  a  different 
interpretation  in  the  different  countries  ot  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  honest,  upright  men  of 
all  the  Roman  Emperors  I  ever  read  of— I  mean 
Vespasian— took  thirty  thousand  Jewish  prison¬ 
ers  when  he  went  to  conquer  Judea.  He  pledged 
the  honor  of  a  Roman  general,  that,  if  these  men 
surrendered,  they  should  receive  quarter  and  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  When  he  came  to 
hold  a  council  of  war  a3  to  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  them,  every  officer  was  for 
Sling  them.  They  said,  “  If  the  Emperor  rust 
them  upon  parole  of  honor,  there  is  up  faith  m 
the  Jew's,  and  to-morrow  they  will  oe  killing  us 
The  question  put  was  like  the  celebrated  speech 
of  a  Scotch  colonel,  in  the  army  ot  Guatavus 
Adolphus.  The  commander-in-chief,  before  a 
certain  engagement,  ordered  that  each  one  oi  his 
colonels  should  make  a  speech  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment.  The  old  Scotchman,  who  had  never 
done  anything  in  his  life  but  cleave  skulls,  said : 
“My  lads,  ye  see  those  fellows  m  black.  Well, 
if  ye  dinna  kill  them,  they  maun  kill  you.  lhaf. 
Was  a  difficult  question  to  be  decided  by  V espa- 
sian’s  council  of  war.  How  was  it  compromised  f 
The  honor  of  a  Roman*  general  was  pledged. 
(So  is  mine.  T  am  sWn  to  obey  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  laws  of  the  country.)  It  was  agreed 
that  one  portion  of  the  prisoners  should  be  spared 
and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  that  another 
should  be  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  remainder 
put  to  death.  Alas !  for  poor  human  nature. 
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We  will  always  kill  a  man  when  we  know  he  is 
going  to  kill  us.  It  seems,  then,  that  having  no 
such  power  as  I  have  stated,  nations,  like  fami¬ 
lies,  must  let  each  other  alone. 

The  slave  trade,  as  I  have  said  already,  was 
an  abomination  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
wrong  in  the  beginning.  Year  after  year  I 
have  listened  to  talk,  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  about  this  question  of  ne£ro  slavery.  I 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Colonization  Society,  which 
met  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  thought 
I  Would  go  there,  and  see  whether  I  could  hear 
a  solution  of  this  question.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  learned  men  I  have  listened  to  for 
a  long  time,  made  an  address.  He  was  one  of 
those  divines  who,  I  know,  will  preach  what  he 
believes.  He  said  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  slave  trade.  In  old 
times,  Governor  Oglethorpe  endeavored  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  Georgia,  as  every  man  knows  who 
has  read  the  history  of  that  State.  It  was  brought 
there,  and  he  could  not  keep  it  out.  Whitfield, 
that  eminent  divine,  was  there.  He  told  Ogle- 
'thorpe  to  let  slavery  alone,  for  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  was  in  it.  He  said,  “  we  have  been 
‘  trying  to  Christianize  the  world;  we  are  at  it 
‘  now ;  and  what  progress  have  our  missionaries 
‘  made?  Very  little,  or  none.  Let  the  poor  negro 
‘  be  brought  into  this  country,  and  whether  his 
‘  master  likes  it  or  not,  he  will  imbibe  some  idea 
‘  of  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and  in  due  time 
‘  the  right  missionaries  will  be  those  of  the  black 
‘  race,  to  return  among  their  own  color.  Thus, 
‘  that  wicked  man  who  sold  this  people  into  sla- 
1  very,  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  will  have  proved 
‘  the  instrument  of  bringing  them  to  Christianity 
‘  and  civilization.’’ 

If  the  finger  of  God  be  in  slavery,  let  the 
Southern  man  take  care  how  he  treats  these  mis¬ 
sionaries,  these  instruments  of  Heaven  for  the 
great  work  of  Christianizing  the  heathen  African. 
Keep  them  in  slavery  if  you  will ;  but,  as  that 
Whitfield  said,  you  cannot  take  a  negro  and  keep 
him  ten  years  in  this  country,  without  his  becom¬ 
ing  a  more  enlightened  man  than  when  he  left  the 
shores  of  Africa.  Take  care  that  you  give  him 
freely  that  light.  The  present  generation  of  ne¬ 
groes,  sprung  from  those  brought  here  a  century 
ago,  will,  I  believe,  compare  favorably  with  the 
mo3t  intelligent  of  their  own  countrymen  in 
Africa.  Let  us,  then,  not  despair  of  the  ultimate 
fortunes  of  the  negro  races.  We  hear  of  what 
is  doing  in  Liberia.  I  must  remind  my  boastful 
white  brethren  here,  that  the  history  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  in  that  black  colony  would  warrant  any 
one  in  the  conclusion  that  our  colored  brethren 
there  would  have  organized  their  Congress  with 
more  temperate  judgment,  and  in  much  shorter 
time,  than  we  have  consumed  in  our  efforts,  which, 
up  to  this  time,  seem  to  promise  no  very  speedy 
result.  [Laughter.] 

Who  knows,  sir,  but  that  slavery  may  accom¬ 
plish  the  great  work  of  Christianizing  and  civili¬ 
zing  the  African  race?  May  we  not  hope,  that 
while  these  people  are  content,  even  in  slavery,  lo 
advance  in  civilization  in  this  country,  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  countries  which  it  is  said 
can  be  developed  by  slave  labor  alone,  the  great 


ends  and  purposes  of  Him  who  sits  enthroned  in 
the  circle  of  the  heavens  will  be  accomplished 
by  some  agency  to  us  as  yet  unknown. 

That  wonderful  man,  Cyrus,  did  not  know  that 
he  was  executing  the  commands  of  God,  when  he 
invaded  Babylon,  as  it  had  been  foretold.  So  it 
may  be  that  you,  who  so  much  admire  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery — and  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss 
its  merits  here — like  Cyrus,  may  be  the  chosen 
instruments,  even  against  your  own  wishes,  to 
work  out  the  purposes  of  Almighty  God.  When 
your  negroes  shall  have  reached  the  point  of 
civilization  which  will  fit  them  to  enjoy  that  por¬ 
tion  of  liberty  which  a  rational  Government 
may  give  them,  then  they  will  no  longer  be  your 
slaves.  They  will  then  stay  and  work  with  you 
for  moderate  wages,  cheaper  than  the  white  man 
can,  or  they  will  go  abroad,  such  of  them  as 
choose  to  go,  on  the  great  errand  of  the  great 
Master  of  us  allt  to  carry  the  light  of  His  Gospel 
to  a  benighted  people.  I  think  that  looks  plau¬ 
sible  enough.  Nothing  in  this  debate  has  given 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  listening  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Davidson,]  when  he 
told  us  upon  this  side  of  the  House,  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  preached  upon  his  plantation  in  Louisiana, 
just  as  it  is  preached  in  the  churches  in  the 
North.  And  so  Southern  members  assure  me 
it  is  everywhere  in  the  South.  When  the  master 
conducts  himself  in  that  way  to  his  poor,  igno¬ 
rant  slave,  he  will  be  enlightened. 

If  it  be  possible  for  the  black  man — and  that 
is  a  question  upon  which  I  am  no  philosopher — 
to  rise  by  slow  and  gradual  degrees  to  that  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  eminence  which  shall  qual¬ 
ify  him  for  another  state  than  that  which  he  now 
occupies,  depend  upon  it,  masters,  when  the  time 
comes,  will  be  willing  to  assent  to  the  change 
of  his  condition.  So  I  think  slavery,  so  I  think 
history,  teaches  us.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  are  a  great  many  evils  connected 
with  the  system. 

I  assure  gentlemen  of  the  South  that  that  kind 
of  discipline  which  our  education  and  mode  of 
life  at  the  North  give  us  does  not  allow  us  to  be 
quite  so  free  in  the  indulgence  of  these  fits  o£  ill 
temper  which  come  upon  us  at  time3,  whether  in 
the  North  or  South,  or  in  the  expression  which 
may  be  given  in  words  to  that  frailty.  You  are 
good  and  honorable  gentlemen,  but  you  make 
entirely  too  much  noise  for  our  Northern  tastes, 
[laughter,]  and  you  are  “too  sudden  and  quick 
in  quarrel.”  ‘  But  do  not  misunderstand  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North.  Their  education  and  training 
teach  them  to  govern  their  passions.  That  is 
just  the  difference  between  us.  But  when  the 
quarrel  does  come,  which  to  them  appears  just, 
why,  then  I  will  not  enter  into  recognizance  that 
they  will  keep  the  peace.  I  have  seen  it  tried 
before  now. 

Why,  then,  shall  we  not  have  harmony?  1 
assert  here- -and  I  care  not  for  anybody’s  criti¬ 
cism — that  this  slavery  question  would  not  ex¬ 
ist  two  hours  in  this  House,  if  you  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  not  to  acquire  any  move  territory  for  ten 
years.  If  it  could  be  that  there  should  not  be 
another  Presidential  election  for  ten  years-  that 
of  itself  would  bring  peace.  The  cause  of 
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content  and  strife,  in  a  great  measure,  is,  that 
we  must  have  a  Preside ntial  election  in  a  few 
months.  You  do  not  want  any  more  slave  ter¬ 
ritory.  How  will  you  fill  up  Texas,  which  has 
been  generously  devoted  for  all  the  surplus  slaves 
for  fifty  years  ?  Do  you  expect  to  find  a  milder 
climate  or  a  better  latitude  ?  You  quarrel  with 
the  people  of  the  North  about  the  settlement  of 
Kansas.  There  are  four  States  for  you  to  fill, 
where  you  can  go  unquestioned.  Go  first  and 
bring  into  cultivation  those  fertile  lands  yet  un¬ 
occupied,  before  you  think  of  another  expansion  of 
territory.  You  will  not  go  there,  but  stand  here 
quarrelling  with  us,  Northern  Republicans,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  get  more  territory.  If  you  had 
more  territory,  you  could  not  settle  it,  because 
you  have  not  the  slave  labor. 

A  gentleman  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House 
called  out  to  us  the  other  day  :  u  Disband  your 
Republican  party  ;  disband  it ;  you  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  Union.”  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  this 
Union.  I  see  plainly  enough  that  I  can  save  it 
in  the  last  extremity,  just  by  letting  a  Democrat 
be  elected  President.  [Great  laughter.]  Ever 
Since  I  found  that  out,  I  have  cared  little  what 
you  say  about  danger  to  the  Union.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Barksdale]  de¬ 
clared,  also,  that  his  State  would  go  right  oif  out 
of  the  Union,  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Seward.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
may  walk  out,  but  the  State  never  will.  Why, 
sir,  I  have  heard  of  this  thing  ever  since  I  have 
heard  anything  in  public  affairs.  In  1833,  South 
Carolina  was  determined  to  go  out  of  the  Union, 
because  of  what  she  deemed  an  excessive  duty 
on  foreign  goods.  Pennsylvania  was  going  out 
because  we  taxed  her  whisky  in  1*794 ;  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  thought  the  Union  was  endangered 
when  Louisiana  was  purchased.  Each  and  all 
of  these  States  yet  remain,  and  are,  I  trust,  loyal 
to  the  Union.  I  have  lived  through  three  disso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Union  myself,  [great  laughter,] 
and  the  Union  is  stronger  to-day  than  when  its 
dissolution  was  first  threatened — stronger  than 
it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  a  glorious  little  State,  covered  all  over 
with  cotton ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  she  will  be 
11  cotton  to”  the  Union  to  the  last.  [Laughter.] 
All  these  planets  which  revolve  around  this  great 
constitutional  centre,  whence  truth,  light,  polit¬ 
ical  knowledge  radiate,  may  threaten  to  fly  off 
occasionally.  Mississippi  may  seem  to  fly  off  in 
some  eccentric  orbit,  but  she  will  soon  return  to 
her  proper  perihelion.  I  do  not  say  how  she 
will  do  it,  but  she  certainly  will  do  it  of  her  own 
accord.  Let  us  then  hear  no  more  of  this  angry 
talk  about  disunion ;  but,  like  men,  like  breth¬ 
ren,  as  we  are,  work  earnestly  and  happily  to¬ 
gether  for  the  common  good  of  all.  . 

As  to  this  question  of  Territorial  legislation, 
touching  slavery  in  the  Territories,  let  gentlemen 
pause  upon  that,  and  consider  before  they  rush 
to  conclusions.  I  tell  gentlemen  of  the  South — 
and  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  remember 
my  advice — not  to  trust  Northern  people  to  make 
laws  of  their  own  in  the  Territories  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  or  protection  of  slavery.  I  do  not  care  where 
you  go,  in  any  latitute  under  the  heavens  where 


a  white  mar,  can  live  and  work,  the  Yankees  will 
go  there  too.  Wherever  clocks  can  be  used  or 
sold,  there  they  will  be.  If  they  come  to  learn 
that  it  is  the  law  of  the  Republic  that  the  status 
of  the  country  is  fixed  forever  by  the  first  inhab¬ 
itants,  instead  of  settling  that  status  here,  among 
men  who  are  responsible  to  the  country  and  to 
history,  they  will  settle  the  question  as  they  did 
in  Kansas.  They  will  always  beat  you,  if  you 
open  the  question  in  that  way.  Let  this  calm, 
deliberate,  legislative  assembly  of  gentlemen, 
who  legislate  for  the  whole  Union  of  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people — let  them  determine  whether  it 
is  better  that  slavery  should  go  there  or  not ;  let 
that  question  come  here,  where  we  look  at  this 
great  country;  and  all  the  Territories  we  have, 
and  all  we  may  ever  acquire,  as  common  patri¬ 
mony,  alike  of  all  the  States,  and  all  the  people 
we  represent. 

The  population  which  usually  goes  into  new 
Territories  is  generally  led  by  an  eager  and  some¬ 
times  wild  spirit  of  adventure.  The  people  will 
keep  out  the  negro,  because  theyr  have  no  ne¬ 
groes  of  their  own,  no  slaves  of  their  own.  I 
care  not  whether  the  Territory  be  at  the  north 
pole  or  near  the  equator,  they  will  go  there,  and 
will  keep  your  negroes  out,  if  you  allow  them  to 
determine  whether  slavery  shall  be  there  or  not. 
I  should  think  that  any  man  who  has  looked  at 
the  history  of  Kansas  for  the  last  three  years, 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  will  not  doubt  my 
conclusions.  In  consequence  of  Congress  giving 
up  this  great  conservative  power  to  make  laws 
for  an  uncongenial,  heterogeneous  people,  civil 
war  raged  for  three  years  over  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Kansas,  where  there  should  have  been 
nothing  heard  but  the  jocund  whistle  of  the 
plowman  driving  his  team  to  the  field,  and 
where  nothing  else  or  worse  would  have  been 
heard,  if  Congress  had  only  made  laws  to  gov¬ 
ern  that  Territory,  and  sent  its  Governor,  and, 
if  necessary,  troops,  to  execute  the  law.  You 
made  an  experiment  there,  and  you  know  the 
result. 

What  have  you  in  another  Territory  now? 
You  say  you  cannot  make  laws  for  Utah.  You 
have  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  laws 
for  the  Territories.  What  is  Utah?  A  blot  on 
the  fair  pages  of  your  history,  which  all  the 
waters  of  Lethe  can  uever  wash  out — a  foul,  in¬ 
cestuous  den  of  miserable  adulterers  and  murder¬ 
ers — a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  and  Chistian  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  what  comes  of  this  glorious  new 
doctrine  which  you  have  propagated  on  all  sides. 
That  comes  of  your  parting  with  the  wise  usages 
and  the  wise  institutions  of  your  fathers  ;  and  so 
it  will  ever  be,  the  moment  you  abandon  those 
well-established,  constitutional  rules  fixed  by 
the  founders  of  the  Republic.  You  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  great  highways  of  the  past — the  good 
macadamized  roads  made  for  you — every  mile¬ 
stone  of  which  was  red  with  revolutionary  blood  ; 
you  have  strayed  away  from  them,  and  wandered 
after  wills-o’-the- wisp  into  swamps  and  by-paths. 
All  that  the  Republican  party  wish  to  do,  is  to 
stand  up  and  call  you  back  as  a  mother  calls  to 
her  lost  child,  and  put  you  on  the  safe  old  road 
i  again.  They  call  upon  you  to  come  out  of  the 
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wilderness;  fo  quit  the  shedding  of  each  others’ 
blood  in  fratricidal  war  for  the  right  to  have  this 
or  that  law;  to  iet  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  who  represent  the  fathers,  the  brothers, 
the  sisters,  of  the  peaceful  emigrants  who  have 
gone  into  the  Territories,  consider  what  is  best 
for  their  children  and  friends.  But  abandon,  as 
you  have  abandoned,  the  institutions  of  your 
Fathers,  and  there  will  be  neither  peace  nor 
progress  in  the  Territories.  There  will  be  strife 
here,  and  civil  war  there,  and  wild  confusion  will 
reign  supreme. 

The  wise  prophet  of  Israel,  after  he  came  down 
from  the  mountain  with  the  law  in  his  hand,  and 
found  his  brother  Aaron  worshipping  a  golden 
calf  which  he  bad  made,  was  so  angry  that  he 
threw  down  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  broke 
them.  He  determined  that  that  wicked  people 
should  never  have  an  opportunity  of  worshipping 
any  more  golden  calves  :  he  made  all  the  women 
bring  in  their  trinkets  and  golden  ornaments, 
.and  melted  them  down  in  one  mas3.  Let  us, 
Lin  the  same  spirit,  bring  in  these  miserable  idols 
l)fours;  sacrifice  them  on  the  common  altar  of 
■>ur  country;  shake  hands,  forget,  and  forgive. 

W  And  now,  before  I  sit  down,  let  me  ask  again, 
Ire  the  destinies  of  this  might)  Republic  to  turn 
■  n  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet?  You  know 
Ihat  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  nominated 
will  make  a  just  and  impartial  Speaker.  Con¬ 
cede  that  for  once.  Concede  that  we  will  have 
to  elect  by  a  plurality.  I  think  that,  if  we  could, 
we  ought  to  elect  by  a  majority.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  symmetrical  in  it.  You  say,  he  should  be 
elected  by  a  majority,  because,  in  the  happening 
of  two  or  three  very  remote  contingencies,  he 
mav  become  President  of  the  United  States. 
But,  as  I  said  yesterday,  no  President  or  Vice 
President  will  ever  be  found,  both  amiable 
enough  to  die  and  let  the  Speaker  take  that 
plate.  We  will  not  consider  that  contingency. 
If  we  cannot  agree  upon  one  man,  is  it  possible, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  that  we 
cannot  find  some  man  in  this  Congress  who  is 
fit  to  preside  over  this  House  ? 

It  has  been  stated  that  I  said  that  I  would 
vote  for  Mr.  Sherman  till  the  last  trump  should 
sound.  A  better  man  than  I  am  changed  his 
mind.  David,  King  of  Israel,  repented  of  what 
he  said,  when  he  remarked,  11 1  have  said,  in  my 
ha3te,  that  all  men  are  liars.”  I  concede  that 
fact,  when  I  state  now  that  I  am  willing  to  vote 
for  any  one  almost  who  can  be  elected.  If  this 
protracted  contest  mean  anything,  we  cannot 
elect  a  Republican ;  we  cannot  elect  a  Lecompton 
Democrat;  we  cannot  elect  an  anti-Lecompton 
Democrat ;  and  though  there  may  be  as  many 
shades  of  party  as  Jacob  had  stripes  in  his  cat¬ 
tle — I  do  not  know  how  many — it  seems  that  we 
cannot  elect  any  one  of  them.  I  know  of  but 
one  man  in  this  House  who  does  not  belong  to 
any  party,  and  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  we 
might  unite  upon  him.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horace  F.  Clark]  belongs  to  no 
party;  he  will  not  act  with  any  party;  does  not 
love  any  party;  does  not  hate  any  party;  does 


not  care  for  any  party.  [Great  laughter.]  Wby 
not  elect  him  ? 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  believe  that  I  am  abusing  my 
privileges  here.  [Cries  of  “  Go  on  !  ’] 

I  hope  the  observations  which  I  have  made, 
Mr.  Clerk,  forced  from  me  without  any  of  that 
preparation  which  is  usual,  may  not  be  entirely 
worthless.  Whether  we  consider  this  ever-recur¬ 
ring  question  of  slavery  as  resting  within  our 
unrestricted  discretion,  or  whether  we  regard  it 
as  fixed  and  limited  by  constitutional  law — in 
either  aspect,  with  good  sense,  guided  by  true 
patriotism-  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared.  The 
way  through  the  future  is,  in  my  judgment,  open, 
clear,  and  plain.  We  cannot  be  so  weak  as  to 
give  way  to  childish  fears,  or  sink  into  lethargy 
and  despair.  On  the  contrary  ,  let  U3  “  gird  up 
our  loins  ”  to  the  work  before  us  ;  for  upon  us 
this  duty  is  devolved.  We  cannot  escape  from 
it,  if  we  would.  Let  us,  above  all,  preserve  our 
Constitution  inviolate,  and  the  Union  which  i|5 
created  unbroken.  By  the  lights  they  give  us, 
with  the  aids  of  an  enlightened  religion,  and 
an  ever-improving  Christian  philosophy,  let  us 
march  onward  and  onward  in  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  social  progress.  Let  us  always  keep 
in  the  advancing  car  of.  that  progress  —  our 
book  of  Constitutions,  and  our  Bible.  Like  the 
Jews  of  old,  let  the  ark  of  the  covenant  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  front  in  our  march.  With  these 
to  guide  us,  I  feel  the  proud  assurance  that  our 
free  principles  will  take  their  way  through  all 
coming  time  ;  and  before  them  I  do  believe  that 
the  cloven-footed  altars  of  oppression,  all  over 
the  world,  will  fall  down,  as  Dagon  of  old  fell 
down,  and  was  shivered  to  pieces  in  the  presence 
of  the  ark  of  the  living  God. 

But  if  we  halt  in  this  great  exodus  of  the  na¬ 
tions  ;  if  we  are  broken  into  inconsiderable  frag¬ 
ments,  and  ultimately  dispersed,  through  our 
follies  of  this  day,  what  imagination  can  compass 
the  frightful  enormity  of  our  crime  1  What  would 
the  world  say  of  this  unpardonable  sin  ?  Rather 
than  this,  we  should  pray  the  kind  Father  of  all, 
even  His  wicked  children,  to  visit  us  with  the 
last  and  worst  of  all  the  afflictions  that  fall  on  sin 
and  sinful  man.  Better  for  us  would  it  be  that 
the  fruitful  earth  should  be  smitten  for  a  season 
with  barrenness,  and  become  dry  dust, 'and  re¬ 
fuse  its  annual  fruits  ;  better  that  the  heavens 
for  a  time  should  become  brass,  and  the  ear  of 
God  deaf  to  our  prayers  ;  better  that  Famine, 
with  her  cold  and  skinny  fingers,  should  lay  hold 
upon  the  throats  of  our  wives  and  children  , 
better  that  God  should  commission  the  Angel  of 
Destruction  to  go  forth  over  the  land,  scattering 
pestilence  and  death  from  his  dusky  wing,  than 
that  we  should  prove  faithless  to  our  trust,  and 
by  that  means  our  light  should  be  quenched,  our 
liberties  destroyed,  and  all  our  bright  hopes  die 
out  in  that  night  which  knows  no  coming  dawn. 

Note. — 111  is  pamphlet  edition  of  Mr.  Corwin’s  speech  is 
published  by  a  committee,  who,  with  a  view  to  put  it  intho 
most  compact  form,  have  omitted  all  of  the  Globe's  report 
which  it  was  possible  to  omit.  Hence  the  most  of  the  col¬ 
loquies  with  gentlemen  who  interrupted  Mr.  Corwin,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  are  excluded. 
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Speech  of  Mr.  Wade. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Brown  on  the  18th  of  January  : 

u  Resolved ,  That  the  Territories  are  the 
1  common  property  of  all  the  States,  and  that 
1  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  all  the 
‘  States  to  go  into  the  Territories  with  every 
1  kind  or  description  of  property  recognised  by 
‘  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
1  held  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  ;  and 
1  that  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  law- 
1  making  power,  wherever  lodged,  or  by  whona- 
1  soever  exercised,  whether  by  the  Congress  or 
1  the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  enact  such  laws 
1  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  adequate 
1  and  sufficient  protection  of  such  property. 

“  Resolved ,  lhat  the  Committee  on  Territo- 
1  ries  be  instructed  to  insert,  in  any  bill  they 
1  may  report  for  the  organization  of  new  Ter- 
*  ritories,  a  clause  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty 
‘  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  enact  ade- 
1  quate  and  sufficient  laws  for  the  protection  of 
1  all  kinds  of  property,  as  above  described,  with- 
1  in  the  limits  of  the  Territory  ;  and  that,  upon 
1  its  failure  or  refusal  to  do  so,  it  is  the  admitted 
1  duty  of  Congress  to  interpose  and  pass  such 
‘  laws.” 

The  pending  question  was  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  “resolved,”  where  it  first 
occurs,  and  insert : 

“  That  the  Territories  are  the  common  prop- 
1  erty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  that 
1  Congress  has  full  power  and  authority  to  pass 
‘  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  Govern- 
‘  ment  of  such  Territories  ;  and  that,  in  the 
1  exercise  of  such  power,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
1  gress  so  to  legislate  in  relation  to  slavery 
1  therein  that  the  interests  of  free  labor  may  be 
1  encouraged  and  protected  in  such  Territories. 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Committee  on  Territo- 
1  ries  be  instructed  to  insert,  in  any  bill  they 
1  may  report  for  the  organization  of  new  Terri- 
‘  tories,  a  clause  declaring  that  there  shall  be 


1  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
1  such  Territories,  except  in  punishment  for 
‘  crime  whereof  the  party  has  been  duly  con- 
1  victed.” 

Mr.  WADE.  Mr.  President,  these  resolutions 
bring  up  at  once  before  the  Senate  two  distinct 
and  opposite  systems  of  labor  and  civilization. 
The  resolutions  which  are  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  portion  of  the  Senate  declare  in 
favor  of  that  one  of  those  two  systems  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  subversive  of  the  meliora¬ 
tion  and  progress  of  human  society  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  The  public  mind,  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  is  intensely  engaged  in  making  its 
choice  between  that  system  and  the  scheme  of 
civilization  which  is  asserted  by  the  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  Republican  side  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  I  cannot,  therefore,  exaggerate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  debate.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary 
thing,  Mr.  President,  that  the  loudest  complaints 
of  mal-administration  of  this  Government,  and 
the  noisiest  alarms  of  imminent  danger  to 
the  country,  come  from  those  who,  for  a  very 
considerable  period,  have  had  possession  of  its 
vast  revenues,  control  of  its  mighty  power,  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  agents  and  clients,  equally  at  the 
capital  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land,  and  so  have  formed  and  directed  its  policy, 
without  encountering  any  effective  resistance 
or  opposition.  The  Republican  party  has  been 
always,  as  it  is  now,  absolutely  powerless  to 
impress  its  principles  on  the  administration 
of  the  Government.  It  stands  by  and  looks 
on,  wondering  at  the  progress  of  Democratic 
administration  ;  and  wondering,  most  of  all, 
at  hearing  those  who  have  conducted  it  entire¬ 
ly  in  their  own  way  now  threatening  to  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  the  Union,  and  involve 
them  all,  with  themselves,  in  a  common  ruin. 
In  the  name  of  God,  Mr.  President,  what  does 
all  this  mean  ?  There  is  but  one  explanation 
of  facts  so  strange  and  anomalous ;  and  that 
explanation  is,  that  you  still  want  to  continue 
the  administration,  when  you  have  found  out 
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that  you  cannot  administer  successfully,  or  even 
with  safety,  for  your  own  system. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  Senator  here  who 
will' gainsay  me  in  my  next  preliminary  obser¬ 
vation,  let  him  now  look  me  full*  in  the  face  and 
deny,  if  he  can,  that  his  section  has  had  its  full 
share  of  political  power  in  this  country,  from 
the  hour  when  the  Government  was  organized 
until  the  exact  moment  when  I  am  speaking. 
More  than  this,  your  power  in  the  Government 
has  been  altogether  disproportioned  to  your 
numbers.  I  blame  nobody  for  this,  because  I 
know  that-  it  is  human  nature  to  use  all  the 
power  we  have  for  the  advancement  of  our  own 
principles,  our  interests,  and  our  accepted  poli¬ 
cies.  Undoubtedly,  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces,  we  of  the  North  would  do  the  same  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  do  not  complain,  but  simply  state  the 
fact. 

If,  now,  the  present  course  of  administration 
of  the  Government  has  so  far  proved  a  failure 
that  you  are  now  prepared  to  pull  it  down  over 
our  heads,  pray  tell  us  who  is  to  blame  but 
yourselves  ?  Sir,  it  is  very  manifest,  from  the 
confessions  of  the  complainants,  that  they  have 
no  present  or  real  cause  of  complaint.  The  se¬ 
cret  really  is,  that  uprising  political  principles, 
which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  down, 
cast  a  shadow  across  their  path  which  disturbs 
their  equanimity. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  told 
us  that  the  South  is  in  possession  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  country, 
the  most  genial  and  beautiful  that  God  ever 
bestowed  upon  men.  He  said  that  he  was 
proud  of  it  ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  be.  He  said 
that  this  fine  region  is  capaable  of  sustaining 
a  population  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe. 
I  believe  that  he  spoke  within  bounds.  He 
told  us  that  that  region  has  twelve  million  peo¬ 
ple;  mark  you,  sir,  only  twelve  million.  But 
we  all  know  that  the  area  of  the  slaveholding 
States  is  greater  by  about  one-third  than  that 
of  the  free  States,  while  its  population  is  at 
least  one  third-less.  He  spoke  glowingly  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  slaveholding  States.  What, 
then,  could  be  more  unreasonable  and  absurd 
than  these  whinings  and  complaints  of  Northern 
aggressions  and  oppressions  by  the  great  and 
prosperous  South,  when  the  North  is  entirely 
out  of  power  ?  If  he  speaks  relatively,  then  he 
speaks  correctly.  Property  in  slaves  was  never 
so  prosperous  as  to-day.  Look  into  the  slave 
market ;  you  will  find  that  slaves  never  brought 
higher  prices  than  now.  Of  course,  slave  labor 
is  more  profitable  to  the  owner  now  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Sir,  these  Southern  gentlemen  are 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  ;  in  one  breath 
they  are  all  boast  and  glory,  in  the  next  it  is  all 
despair  and  destruction.  Please  reconcile 
some  of  these  contradictions. 

If  the  North  has,  by  means  of  its  underground 
**ailroads,  fatally  and  treacherously  sapped  and 
undermined  the  foundations  of  your  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  labor,  how  is  it  that  your  property  has 


risen  in  value,  and  your  prosperity  culminated 
during  all  the  time  it  has  been  going  on? 

One  other  preliminary  remark,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  rose  here  in 
his  place,  with  a  solemnity  unusual  for  him, 
and  with  a  countenance  which  was  the  very 
personation  of  despair,  and  announced  to  an 
astonished  people,  that  we,  the  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  Chamber,  are  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  Yes,  sir ;  he  felt  that  we  are  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  country,  and  therefore  that  power 
would  be  unsafely  and  dangerously  lodged  in 
our  hands.  Why,  sir,  would  it  be  unsafe  and 
dangerous  ?  Certainly  they  have  suffered  no 
damage  from  us,  so  far.  He  argues  after  this 
fashion  :  he  complains  that  we  have  been  faith¬ 
less  in  the  execution  of  his  fugitive  law,  and 
therefore  the  slave  property  of  the  South  is  in¬ 
secure  ;  but  you  will  remember,  sir,  that,  long 
before  he  got  through  with  his  speech,  the 
slaves  in  Georgia  were  so  loyal  to  their  mas¬ 
ters,  that,  from  the  days  of  the  revolutionary 
war  to  the  present  time,  not  one  hundred  of  all 
their  black  generations  have  fled  from  bondage. 
Sir,  if  there  are  those  whose  nature  is  so  grate¬ 
ful  that  they  can  thank  you  for  nothing,  there 
are  others  whose  nature  is  so  discontented  that 
they  will  complain  upon  very  trifling  cause. 
Only  one  poor  negro  a  year,  in  eighty  years, 
has  escaped  from  the  great  State  of  Georgia ; 
and  yet  he  trembles  with  rage,  declares  war, 
and  lays  hold  upon  the  pillars  of  the  Union. 
One  poor  negro  a  year,  and  even  that  negro 
not  certainly  lost  through  the  Abolitionists  or 
the  aggressions  of  the  North.  The  Senator 
does  not  condescend  to  tell  us  how  any  or  all 
the  hundred  have  been  spirited  away,  but  is 
content  with  boasting  that  all  who  have  been 
lost,  from  all  causes  whatever,  do  not  exceed  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  President,  when  gentlemen  come  here 
and  volunteer  such  arguments  as  these,  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  there  is  some  motive 
stronger  than  any  consciousness  of  injury  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  those  they  accuse.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  seems  to 
have  been  specially  assigned  to  act  as  attorney 
general ;  and  he  has  brought  in  a  bill  of  in¬ 
dictment,  charging  upon  the  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  Chamber  pretty  much  all  the  crimes 
known  in  the  calendar.  It  is  an  indictment 
interspersed  with  something  of  argument,  more 
of  declamation,  and  yet  more  of  vituperation. 
Now,  sir,  I  acknowledge  him  to  be  well  and 
worthily  assigned  to  this  duty,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  members  of 
the  Senate.  If  a  case  could  be  made  out  at  all 
against  the  North,  he  is  just  the  man  to  make 
it  out.  I  have  already  conceded  his  ability. 
All  who  heard  his  speech  will  admit  that  he 
does  not  lack  the  necessary  zeal.  If  he  has 
failed,  he  may  say,  with  another  noted  charac¬ 
ter,  that  he  11  fell  where  Satan  could  not  stand.” 
[Laughter.]  Sir,  he  haa  failed  —  utterly,  to¬ 
tally  failed.  I  pass  by,  for  the  moment,  the  ira- 
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leachments  of  treason  and  perjury,  to  reach 
namelv  an  impeachment  of  coward- 
“  ian  impeachment  which  I  confess  grated 
more  harshly  on  my  ear  than  all  the  other  vi- 
tuperations  in  which  he  indulged. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  said  that  we> 
Republican  Senators  here  ‘  and  th<j  untold 
millions  we  represent,  have  fallen  so  low,  that 
we  have  not  only  lost  our  virtue,  but  wt  th .it  we 
have  lost  our  courage,  so  that  we  have  Mb 
spirit  to  resent  an  injury.  Did  the  -cnato 
believe  the  declaration  which  he  made  ?  It  he 
did  believe  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did,  from 
the  tenor  of  his  language,  he  bellCTed  tnat  on 
this  side  of  the  Chamber  we  were  all  non-com- 
bamnu?  I  will  not  suppose  he  intended  to 
earn  a  cheap  reputation  for  valor,  by  insulting 
those  who  he  supposed  would  never  accept  a 
challenge.  Mr.  President,  the  whole  worl 
knows,  and  therefore  the  Senator  from i  Georgia 
must  know,  that  the  people  of  the  free  btates 
of  this  Union  have  utterly  condemned,  repudi¬ 
ated  and  abolished,  the  old  and  barbaious 
practice  of  duelling  s  every  ^telhgent  man 
knows,  and  therefore  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows,  that  if  a  Senator  here  from  either  of 
these  States  should  engage  in  a  duel,  he  would, 
for  that  cause  alone,  whatever  m  g 
excuse,  be  deserted  and  proscribed ;  that  he 
would  be  treated  as  an  outcast;  while,  it  be 
should  kill  his  adversary,  he  would  he  subjected 
to  indictment  and  trial  for  murder,  and  would 
forever  be  excluded  from  al  public  trust  of 
liouor  or  profit.  This  tone  of  high  “°”‘1dsf"£ 
meat  is  just  and  righteous  in  itself,  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  gainsay  it  now ;  but  I  do  .eel  that 
it  has  placed  me  at  a  disadvantage  here.  I 
feel  it  frequently,  I  feel  that  it  often  places  all 
of  us  here  at  the  mercy  of  those; who,  not  h; av- 
in rr  adopted  the  same  just  sentiments,  act  to¬ 
wards  ns  as  if  they  construed  our  constrained 
forbearance  into  a  want  of  conrage.  On 
Northern  people  have  no  reason  to  distrust  the 
courage  ora?y  portion  of  their  fellow- citizens. 
Pbvsical  courage,  with  our  Northern  people,,  f 
a  sentiment  so  general,  that  1  must  say  that  it 
is  cheapened  by  its  universality.  No  ““ d“  b  e 
pects  another  to  be  a  coward ;  for  it  would  be 
L  exception  to  almost  a  universal  rule.  Who 
ever  has  seen  the  Northern  people  called  in  o 
the  field  of  combat  to  maintain  their  rights, 
and  not  known  that  braver  men  never  stepped 
anon  the  quarter-deck,  braver  men  never  en¬ 
tered  the  perilous  breach  ?  Who  ever  heard  of 

a  coward  among  them  all,  where  duty  calls? 
a  cowara  a  „  understand  the  Senator 

f ro uTg e or gisq and.6 th e  untold  millions  whom  we 
represent,  have  not  the  courage  to  maintain  our 
honor  Even  if  I  thought  that- 

to"-! 


compacts,  were  not  to  be  dreaded  when  they 
threatened  to  march  down  their  millions  up™ 
us.  The  speech  is  in  print.  There  is  no  such 
allegation  against  the  people  of  the  North ,  but 
the  gentlemen  seem  to  consider 
people  of  the  North,  and  I  do  not.  That  is  the 

difference  between  us.  ^  .  .  ,  . 

Mr.  WADE.  Here  is  precisely  what  the 
Senator  did  say:  I  may  construe  it  differently 
from  him,  perhaps.  Let  us  see  what  was  his 

language: 

« I  doubt  if  there  be  five,  out  of  all  the  mem- 

<  bers  of  the  Republican  party  on  this  floor, 

<  who  will  stand  up  here  to-day,  and  say  they 

<  are  willing,  either  by  State  or  Federal  legisla- 

<  ti0B  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  uphold  and 
t  comply  with  this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

<  I  doPnot  believe  there  are  enough  to  meet 
t  God’s  final  requisition  to  save  Sodom.  N  , 

<  s*ir  .  they  mock  at  constitutional  obligations, 

1  jeer  at  oaths.” 

A  little  farther  on  he  said 


«  They  place  great  reliance  on  this  arm  of 
i  the  Black  Republican  phalanx,  [alluding  to 
i  the  slaves,  I  suppose.]  When  they  get  ready 

<  for  this  brotherly  work,  m  the  name  and  be- 

<  ba!f  0f  my  constituents  I  extend  to  them  a 

<  cordial  invitation  to-  come  down  to  see  us. 
i  gut  it  is  due  to  candor  to  say  that  then  rep 

i  tation  needs  some  building  up  among  mv 
‘  constituents.  We  do  not  think  those  men 
t  the  most  dangerous  who  are  the  most  faith- 

<  less  to  their  compacts  ;  and,  in  very  truth,  we 

<  have  but  small  fear  of  men,  even  as  leaders  of 
«  untold  millions,  who  have  not  manhood  enough 
«  to  maintain  and  defend  their  own  honors. 

T  sutmosed  that  the  leader  was  as  courageous, 
at  afl  events,  as  those  he  led.  That  was  the 
construction  that  I  put  upon  it.  1  supposed 
that  it  was  a  declaration  that  we,  and  those 
whom  we  represent,  lacked  that  courage  w  \c 
Ts  necessary  to  maintain  onr  own  honor  when 
it  is  impeached.  If  the  gentleman  says  that 

TOOMBS.  I  call  the  Senator’s  attention 
to  this:  I  said  that  those  persons  who  were 
faithless  to  their  compacts,  who  passed  personal 
liberty  bills,  were  not  to  be  dreaded  -  and  there 
is  norther  construction,  I  think,  to  be  put  on 
the  language,  fairly,  though  the  Senator  can 
give  it-  what  construction  he  pleases.  ? 

®  Mr  'WADE.  I  accept  the  gentleman  s  con¬ 
struction  of  it.  I  put  a  much  larger  construe- 
ZTon  it  than  that ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
[he  Senator’s  explanation,  becanse  1  see  that.t 
is  no  particular  merit  to  us,  nor  to  the  gem 
men  on  that  side,  that  we  generally  have  pbys- 
“af  courage.  We  inherit  it  from  our  heroic 
« Asters  who,  when  occasion  required  it, 
togg-ed  guilty  kings  from  their  thrones  and 
deprfved  them  of  their  crowns,  because  they 
undertook  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people :  and  we,  their  descendants,  I  trust  m 
IS,  are  as  ready  to  vindicate,  not  only  our 


honor,  but  our  rights,  as  were  our  ancestors  at 
any  period. 

I  do  not  differ  widely  with  the  Senator  on  one 
point.  The  man  who  would  be  faithless  to  his 
obligations,  and  would  commit  perjury,  I  think 
would  be  very  apt  to  be  a  coward  ;  but  on  the 
subject  of  duelling,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood  either  here  or  by  our  people  at  home. 
I  agree  with  them,  .that  it  is  a  barbarous  mode 
of  settling  difficulties  at  best,  and  ought  to  be 
totally  unnecessary  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
civilization  to  which  we  have  arrived  in  this 
country.  The  restraints  of  civilized  life  with 
us  are  generally  sufficient,  and  they  ought  to 
be  always  sufficient  among  us,  to  oblige  every 
man  to  suppress  -violent  utterances  and  to  keep 
within  bounds  of  moderation  and  respectful 
consideration  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others.  The  case  may  be  quite  different  in 
semi-civilized  communities,  where  there  are  no 
such  other  restraints.  I  do  not  know  but  the 
duel  may  be  necessary  there.  In  any  commu¬ 
nity,  if  a  man  cannot  be  restrained  from  offer¬ 
ing  insult  by  any  more  elevated  principle  than 
fear,  it  may  be  necessary  that  he  be  compelled 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  even  by  the  fear 
of  combat.  And  I  do  not  say  that  I  should 
not,  in  an  extreme  case,  maintain  my  own  rights 
in  that  barbarous  way  here,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  it  at  home.  I  have  said  enough, 
Mr.  President,  I  trust,  on  that  point. 

The  Senator  charges  us  all  with  perjury  and 
disloyalty  to  the  Constitution.  J  ust  see,  now, 
how  inconsistent  a  gentleman,  in  the  heat  of 
argument,  may  become.  He  has  taken  here 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  ;  the  same 
oath  which  we  have  taken,  and  which  he  accu¬ 
ses  us  of  breaking ;  and  yet  he  announced  to 
us  that  he  is  impatient — nay,  eager — for  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  war  from  the  Old  Dominion  against  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  I  do  not  use  his 
exact  language,  though  I  have  it  before  me. 
He  is  ready  and  eager  to  second  her  motion. 
“  One  blast  from  her  bugle  horn,”  he  said, 
‘‘would  call  to  their  feet  a  million  of  men.”  A 
million  of  men,  sir !  A  million  of  men  for 
what  ?  Why,  a  million  of  men  to  topple  down 
the  pillars  of  this  Republic,  and  overwhelm  the 
whole  country  in  one  universal  ruin. 

And  all  this  the  million  of  men  roused  by  the 
bugle  horn  of  the  Old  Dominion  are  to  do  next 
March,  if  a  Republican  shall  be  elected,  con¬ 
stitutionally  elected  President,  in  November. 
Does  he  not  stand  on  high  ground,  sir?  I  ask 
him  to  say,  for  himself,  that  he  occupies  high 
vantage  ground,  while  charging  us  with  treason 
and  violation  of  our  oaths,  when  he  is  with  the 
same  breath  threatening  to  pull  down  the  pillars 
of  the  Union.  Sir,  if  this  is  not  treason,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  If  it  is  not  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
then  I  do  not  understand  the  import  of  the 
words.  I  know,  indeed,  that  these  things  are 
said  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  may  mean  but 
very  little ;  but  they  go  out  to  the  world  as  de¬ 
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liberate  debates,  and  therefore  must  be  noticed 
here. 

And  now  I  dismiss  this  point,  and  pass  from 
the  declamation  to  the  argument  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  is 
among  the  ablest  of  his  class.  No  man  is  more 
competent  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  Re¬ 
publicans  or  the  people  of  the  North.  He  has 
deliberated  long ;  he  has  studied  deeply,  not 
merely  in  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern 
Europe,  but  even  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece,  to  fortify  his  argument.  What  does 
his  accusation  amount  to?  First,  we  have  not 
been  quite  nimble-footed  enough  in  executing 
his  fugitive  law.  He  gives  us  not  one  instance, 
not  one  case  of  delinquency.  He  is  content 
with  making  a  general  charge,  that  we  are  faith¬ 
less  to  the  Constitution  in  this  respect.  Now, 
sir,  I  know  of  no  case  of  resistance  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  fugitive  law  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
I  know  a  great  many  men  there  who  believe, 
before  God  and  man,  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
yet  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  stood  forth  to 
resist  its  execution.  On  the  contrary,  whenever 
a  case  under  it  has  come  before  our  courts,  it 
has  been  carefully  scrutinized,  and  the  law 
has  been  most  rigorously  executed.  There 
have  been  doubtful  cases ;  there  have  even  been 
cases  in  which  there  was  little  room  left  for 
doubt  that  the  seeming  remedies  granted  by 
that  law  have  been  perverted  to  the  atrocious 
purpose  of  kidnapping  and  carrying  freemen 
into  slavery. 

A  citizen  of  Ohio,  not  long  ago,  whose  name 
I  do  not  now  recollect,  was  taken  to  St.  Louis, 
and  there  imprisoned  under  State  law,  to  be 
sold  into  slavery  to  pay  the  charges  of  his  de¬ 
tention,  until  he  was  released  by  the  people  of 
Ohio.  This  was  no  solitary  case  ;  such  cases 
frequently  occur.  I  meet  the  general  charge 
with  a  general  denial,  and  I  assert,  that  the 
people  of  Ohio  have  not  been  faithless  in  the 
execution  of  this  most  rigorous,  odious,  and,  as 
I  believe,  in  many  of  its  provisions,  unconsti¬ 
tutional  law.  I  pass  briefly  over  the  point  that 
the  constitutional  provision  concerning  fugitives 
devolves  on  the  State  Governments,  and  not  upon 
Congress,  the  courts  having  adjudicated  that 
point  against  my  opinions.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  no  lawyer  would  agree  with  the  courts, 
were  it  a  case  of  the  first  impression.  I  deny, 
moreover,  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  have 
been  uniform,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
claims.  Judge  Hornblower,  of  New  Jersey,  on 
habeas  corpus ,  held  the  law  unconstitutional, 
and  discharged  the  fugitive  for  that  reason. 
"We  have  one  Senator  among  us  here  [Mr. 
Wig  fall]  who  thinks  that  the  late  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  knew  less  of  constitutional  law  than  most 
other  men.  It  is  not  for  me  to  re-establish  Mr. 
Webster;  but  whether  he  knew  much  or  little, 
it  was  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  law  had 
no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  though  he  de¬ 
ferred  to  decisions  of  the  courts. 

I  come  now  to  your  new  fugitive  bill,  which,  in 
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ianv  of  its  provisions,  I  have  no  doubt  is  nn- 
Dnstitutional ;  and  I  think  m ‘these  pom ^  \ 
as  not  yet  been  judged  constitutional,  it  is 
*  however,  my  purpose  to  argue ■  rt.  consMu- 
onality.  I  meet  in  this  case,  as  I  did  m  tne 

of  1793,  the  vague  charge  ?f ,nn 
n  our  part  with  a  general  denial.  I  call  your 
.ttention,  sir,  to  the  fact  that  ^ere  prevai 
.mong  the  people  very  generally  an  idea  that 
nany  of  the  provisions  of  that  law  aie  unco 

ititutional.  this  idea  tends  to  produce  irrha- 

,ion.  Why  do  the  people  adopt  the  idea  tnat 
t  is  unconstitutional  ?  The  subject  being  co  - 
lateral  I  will  only  allude  to  that  section  of  the 
Sw  which  confers  judicial  powers  on  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  courts,  who  are  not 
and  cannot,  thus  appointed,  be  judges.  The 
people  believe  this  provision  unconstitutional, 

^ Again:  the  bill  gives  ten  dollars  for  a  de¬ 
cision  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  and .five  for  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  fugitive.  Gentlemen 
here  have  ridiculed  the  idea  that  such  an  i 
ducement  could  bias  the  magistrate,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  the  people  that  such  magistrates  as 
you  generally  have,  under  this  kw,  would  be 
determined  by  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  fee  that 
was  p“id  Judas  Iscariot  for  like  services.  The 
people,  for  what  I  know,  may  think  this  pro-. 
vision  unconstitutional.  I  agree  with  them  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  if  meanness  m  a  law  could 
make  it  unconstitutional,  the  people >  are  rig  . 

Afrain  there  is  another  provision  in  the  law  . 
when  you  have  got  the  certificate  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  the  alleged  fugitive  can  be  taken  out  o 

the  State  in  defiance  of  the 
corpus.  Thus  the  law,  in  time,  of  profound 
peace,  strikes  down  this  great  writ  of  freedom, 
and  in  this  I  also  agree  with  them.  The  law 
not  only  denies  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 

but  it  also  denies  the  trial  by  jury—; ^Taw 
tial  right.  It  is  these  portions  of  the  law 
that  render  it  so  odious  and  unpopular.  I  he 
people  know  that  its  execution  is  attended  with 
(laueers  to  human  freedom,  and  they  ar®.leal 
ousSof  summary  proceedings  so  extraordinary 

aaSirnweUhave  never  denied  the  obligation  of 

1  lo  nf  the  free  States  are  deeply  imbued 
the  entiment  that,  under  the  Constitution 

1 oS  Unit  d 

understand,  tnat  me  .  o.  t  who  i3  beld 

qt„tPa  nermits  a  man  m  one  State,  wno 

.  ftom  such  otligation,  to  be  delivered  up  t? 

such  claimant.  This  provision  of  the  Lonst 
ution  our  people  neither  deny  nor  resist.  But 


the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  every  other 
Senator,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  execute  a 
law  which  goes  against  the  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  We 
may  complain  of  it  j  we  might  even  deplore  it ; 
but  no  law-making  authority  could  mend  the 
case.  Nothing  short  of  the  interposition  of 
Almighty  power,  changing  the  hearts  of  men, 
can  make  them  prompt  and  eager  to  execute 
vour  obnoxious  law. 

J  I  do  not  stand  here  to  deceive  you,  my 
friends.  I  tell  you  the  truth  just  as  it  is.  Uut 
of  every  thousand  men  who  shall,  see  a  race 
between  a  claimant  and  a  slave,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  will,  from  the  bottom  of  tneir 
hearts,  wish  him  to  escape.  Neitner  you 
■I  can  help  the  matter  by  legislation.  Acting 
as  magistrates  sworn  to  execute  the  law,  it  may 
be  executed  when  a  case  is  completely  made 
out,  beyond  all  chance  for  casuistry  or  cavil ; 
but  very  little  practical  benefit  can  result  from 
it  Who  is  to  be  blamed  for  it?  Look  at  your 
own  section,  and  you  find  there  human  nature 
exactly  the  same,  when  the  slave  trader  brings 
the  slaves  stolen  from  Africa  into  your  ports 
in  violation  of  the  laws  making  the  act  piracy, 
and  denouncing  against  it  the  punishment  of 
death  Your  jurors  acquit  him  against  all 
evidence  and  the  admonitions  of  tho  courts 
The  innocent  men  thus  stolen  from  Africa,  an 
thus  brought  into  your  States,  are  ir  re  cl  aim  ably 
sold  in  your  markets ;  ostentatiously  adver¬ 
tised,  and  sold  at  your  agricultural  fairs.  I 
assert,  then,  that  the  slave  pirate  goes  abroad 
with  impunity  in  your  States,  because  your 
magistrates  cannot  execute  the  law.  With 
what  face,  then,  can  you  stand  here,  and  accuse 
us  o.f  not  being  swift-footed  enough  in  exe 
cuting  a  law  which  is  a  greater  abomination 
to  us  than  the  laws  abolishing  the  African  slave 

U  ^Ir.  President, }there  should  be  a  little  reason 
and  common  sense  exercised  in  these  cases.  I 
do  not  care  if  every  judge  and  every  marshal 
may  be  ever  so  eager  to  execute  your  law ,  i 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  I  say^agam,  are  o^ 
posed  to  it,  who  is  to  blame  for  that  ?  If  there  is 
any  blame,  it  is  on  Him  who  moulded  the  hearts 
of  men.  Your  law  can  give  you  no  remedy. 
Yon  may  multiply  its  penalties  5  you  may  make 
it  bristle  all  over  like  a  porcupine  with  penal¬ 
ties  ;  it  would  he  of  no  service  to  you-,  because, 
although  when  you  get  a  case  you  may  execute 
1  it  under  the  oaths  of  your  magistrates,  ninety- 
nine  times  in  one  hundred,  the  people  be- 
in  cr  against  you,  the  fugitive  will  find  a  way  to 
escape  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  your  pi¬ 
rates,  who  bring  men  from  Africa  and  sell  them 
in  the  market,  constantly  escape  with  yon. 
Now,  sir,  I  would  have  just  as  much  ground  to 
stand  here  and  accuse  the  whole  South  of  be¬ 
ing  guilty  of  perjury,  and  guilty  ot  the  most 
manifest  violation  of  all  law,  because  the  vic- 
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tims  of  the  Wanderer  were  not  released,  and 
the  officers  of  that  vessel  condemned  and  exe- 
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-euted,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  as  you  have  to 
stand  forth  and  say  that  we  on  our  part  do  not 
execute  laws  equally  and  far  more  odious  to  us. 

The  next  accusation,  and  the  strongest  one, 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  is,  that  we  pass 
what  he  calls  personal  liberty  bills,  which  were, 
as  he  claimed,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  j  and  he  said  that  the  State 
ot  Ohio  occupied  the  same  position  with  the 
other  free  States  in  that  particular.  .Well,  sir 
as  he  placed  Ohio  upon  the  same  ground  with 
the  others,  I  have  not  taken  pains  to  examine 
the  action  of  the  others,  trusting  that  if  there 
was  no  foundation  under  heaven  for  *tke 
charge  he  made  against  Ohio,  it  was  equally 
groundless  against  the  other  States.  I  say, 
then,  to  that  Senator  and  the  Senate,  that  the, 
State  of  Ohio  has  never  passed  a  law  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States* 
that  it  never  has  been  derelict  in  its  duty  in 
this  respect.  _  Does  any  Senator  here  suppose 


that  a  sovereign  State  in  this  Union 


to  relinquish  all  her  right  of  protection  ove°r 
her  citizens,  because  there  is  a  provision  of  the 
ederal  Constitution  by  which  a  certain  class 
of  individuals  may  be  taken  out  of  the  State  ? 

hat  would  be  to  abandon  every  individual  to 
the  ruthless  claim  of  any  unprincipled  man 
who  sought  to  claim  him.  Cannot  a  sovereign 
State  of  this  Union  prevent  the  kidnappin<*°of 
her  free  citizens,  because  you  have  a  right  to 
claim  a  slave  fleeing  from  service? 

•  P*e  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
indeed  say  that  the  escaping  fugitive  shall  be 
given  up.  But  it  does  not  prescribe  how  the 
fact  that  he  owes  service  shall  be  ascertained: 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  mean  that  any  freeman  of  a  State  shall  be 
given  up  as  a  fugitive.  Now,  I  appeal  to  the 
candor  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  He  has 
read  with  great  care  the  proceedings  of  the 
b  ederal  Constitutional  Convention.  He  knows 
the  jealousy  concerning  State  rights  that  per¬ 
vaded  that  body.  Does  he  believe  that  its 
members  would  have  ever  consented  to  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  would  have  deprived  the  States  of 
the  power  to  protect  and  defend  their  own  citi¬ 
zens  ?  No,  sir,  never. 

P!i!-are  c.°lltinually  repeating  the  assertion 
that  this  fugitive  slave  law  provision  was  deem- 
ed  an  important  one  by  the  fathers,  and  that 
the  union  could  not  have  been  effected  without 
it.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  it  was  a  mere  after- 
thougkt.  Ihe  Constitution  was  complete,  in 
all  its  important  provisions,  before  any  man 
thought  of  this  thing.  It  was  put  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution  with  very  little  deliberation  :  and  those 
who  put  it  there  had  no  idea  that,  in  doino-  so, 
they  were  taking  away  from  the  States  the  most 
important  element  of  sovereignty  —  namely 
their  power  to  protect  their  own  citizens 
against  unlawful  seizures  and  searches  and 
extradition.  The  rights  of  the  States,  the  only 
protection  made  against  overpowering  and  con¬ 
centrated  despotism,  were  the  one  especial  ob¬ 


ject. of  preservation.  The  States  battled  incl 
by  inch  against  the  surrender  of  any  Stab 
power.  I  judge,  therefore,  that  they  never  in 
tended  to  confer  upon  Congress,  or  upon  am 
one  State,  or  anybody,  a  right  to  enter  anothei 
sovereign  State,  and  take  away,  in  a  summary 
and  arbitrary  manner,  whomsoever  he  shoulc 
choose  to  claim  as  a  fugitive  from  anothei 
State. 

But  the  Senator  said  that  the  free  States, 
and  Ohio  among  the  rest,  have  committed  a 
kind  of  perjury  in  disregarding  your  fugitive 
law,  by  passing  personal  liberty  bills.  So  far 
as  the  law  of  Ohio  is  concerned,  we  shall  see 
Low  plain  a  tale  will  put  down  hi3  argument. 
Her  law  consists  of  three  sections.  The  saving 
clause  of  the  last  section  prevents  any  such 
construction  as  the  Senator  himself  put  upon 
the  statute.  It  is  entitled  u  A  law  to  prevent 
slaveholding  and  kidnapping  in  Ohio.”  The 
last  section  declares  : 

(  U  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  by  any  person 
‘  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  law  of  the  United 
1  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof.” 

Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  if  he 
was  upon  the  bench,  and  a  fugitive  from  labor 
or  service  in  another  State  was  brought  before 
him,  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  would  he 
find  any  difficulty  in  surrendering  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  had  made  out  hi3 
claim  to  his  service  ?  Would  he  say  that  the 
preceding  section  of  this  law  overruled  this  ex¬ 
planatory  clause,  and  that  he  was  bound,  at  all 
events,  to  trample  the  Constitution  under  foot? 
No,  sir  j  he  would  give  it  no  such  construction 
as  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  in  all  sincerity  and  ear¬ 
nestness  to  every  man  who  holds  to  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  State  rights,  that  you  endanger  the 
rights  of  your  own  State,  you  endanger  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  this  whole  nation,  when  you  contend 
against  the  power  of  the  States  to  pass  laws 
protecting  their  own  citizens  from  unlawful 
seizures  and  kidnapping.  At  all  hazards,  nei¬ 
ther  asperity  of  language,  nor  a  frowning  brow, 
nor  violent  denunciation,  will  ever  induce  tho 
State  of  Ohio  to  forget  what  belongs  to  her  sov 
ereignty,  what  is  due  to  her  honor,  and  the 
protection  of  her  own  citizens.  She  takes  no 
prouder  position  on  this  subject  than,  I  hope  in 
God,  every  other  State  in  the  Uniou  does.  Then 
the  Senator  was  wrong,  he  was  uncandid,  to 
stand  forth  and  say  that  our  constituents  are 
perjured,  that  they  are  traitors,  that  they  have 
violated  the  law  of  the  land,  when  they  had 
taken  every  precaution  to  award  to  the  citizens 
of  other  States,  holding  a  species  of  property 
that  we  utterly  repudiate,  all  their  rights. 

Ihe  State  of  Ohio  sends  no  Senators  here  to 
denounce  the  sovereignties  or  people  of  other 
States  5  but  when  her  rights  are  disputed  or 
her  honor  assailed  in  this  high  council,  her  ' 
ambassadors  here  would  be  unfaithful  to  their 
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amst  if  they  did  not  hurl  back  such  unjust  im¬ 
putations.  < 

The  third  count  in  the  Senator’s  indictment 
is,  that  we  intend  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
vast  Territories  of  this  Union.  That  charge,  I 
confess,  is  true.  •  We  do  so  intend.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  the  objects  and  purpose  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  if  I  understand  the  emergencies  of 
the  case  that  brought  that  great  party  into  ex¬ 
istence,  it  was  this  very  subject.  The  General 
Government,  acting  in  Congress  faithlessly  to 
all  that  it  had  covenanted  heretofore,  had  bro¬ 
ken  down  every  barrier,  and  violated  every 
pledge  it  had  given  of  freedom  in  any  of  our 
Territories.  These  covenants  being  overthrown, 
the  Republican  party  arose  to  rescue  freedom. 
Had  there  been  no  violation  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  it  is  very  probable  there  would 
have  been  no  Republican  party  here.  We  did 
embody  ourselves  into  a  party,  in  order  to  res¬ 
cue,  protect,  and  defend,  the  free  Territories  of 
this  country  against  the  pollution  of  slavery.  I 
have  no  concealments  to  make.  There  we  now 
stand  ;  this  is  our  platform  ;  on  it  we  will  stand 
forever. 

But  the  Senator  says  that  the  slaveholders 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  go  with  their  slaves 
into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  he 
claims  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
gives  them  that  warrant.  There  is  no  man 
who  has  more  reverence  for  the  decision  of 
honest  courts,  when  made  on  due  deliberation 
upon  matters  of  private  right,  and  within  their 
jurisdiction,  than  I  have.  I  know  how  essen¬ 
tial  it  is  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  every  com¬ 
munity  that  the  decisions  of  courts  settling  the 
private  rights  of  men  in  the  last  resort,  even 
if  they  are  believed  to  be  wrong,  must  be  lived 
up  to  and  have  effect.  That  has  been  my  edu¬ 
cation — my  principle ;  what  I  have  held  always, 
and  hold  to-day;  but  in  just  as  much  as  I  re¬ 
vere  an  honest  court,  keeping  within  its  own 
jurisdiction,  restraining  itself  from  all  political 
considerations,  and  adjudging  the  rights  of  men 
according  to  the  law  in  its  purity,  so  in  exact 
proportion  do  I  abhor  and  scout  from  me  a 
corrupt  judge,  who,  for  any  purpose,  will  imper¬ 
tinently  reach  over,  outside,  and  beyond  the 
case  before  him,  and  endeavor  to  advance  the 
political  cause  of  one  party  or  another  by  de¬ 
cisions  that  he  may  pretend  to  make. 

Sir,  it  is  the  same  with  Federal  courts  as  with 
every  other.  The  moment  a  Federal  court  tran¬ 
scends  its  legitimate  authority,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  some  political  object,  its  interfer¬ 
ence  is  impertinent ;  it  is  of  no  validity ;  and, 
with  the  high  courts  of  Georgia,  I  say,  I  hold 
it  in  utter  contempt.  Yes,  sir,  [to  Mr.  Toombs,] 

I  like  the  spirit  of  your  courts,  from  which  you 
are  now  so  ready  to  depart.  They  stood  up 
against  what  they  considered  a  corrupt  decis¬ 
ion  of  this  Federal  court,  and  said  they  held 
it  in  utter  contempt.  That  was  right.  Well, 
sir,  if  there  ever  was  a  holding  on  God’s  earth 


that  would  warrant  any  judge,  private  man,  or 
Senator,  in  saying  that  he  held  it  in  utter  con¬ 
tempt,  it  is  what  is  called  the  Dred  Scott  de¬ 
cision,  so  manifestly  a  usurpation  of  power ; 
so  manifestly  done  in  order  to  give  a  bias  to 
political  action,  that  no  man,  though  he  be  a 
fool,  can  fail  to  see  it. 

What  was  the  case  ?  An  old  negro,  whom 
age  had  rendered  valueless,  happens  to  fall  in 
the  way  of  the  politicians  at  a  period  when  it 
was  thought  exceedingly  oresirable  that  the 
question  of  Congressional  authority  over  sla¬ 
very  in  the  Territories  shall  be  tried,  and  Dred 
Scott  prosecutes  for  his  liberty  in  the  Federal 
courts ;  and,  by  the  way,  after  he  had  prosecu¬ 
ted  his  case  through,  and  his  liberty  was  denied 
him  by  the  court,  I  believe  the  very  next  day 
the  master  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  had  served 
the  purposes  of  the  politicians,  and  they  ought 
to  have  given  him  a  pension  for  life  for  having 
been  the  John  Doe  of  the  transact  on.  I  do 
not  know  of  what  authority  the  case  may  be, 
but  its  getting-up  looks  to  me  exceedingly  sus¬ 
picious.  There  was  a  concurrence  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  very  rarely  happen  of  themselves. 
Old  Dred  Scott  sued  for  his  freedom,  and  a 
plea  was  put  in  that  he,  being  a  descendant  of 
an  African,  and  his  ancestors  slaves,  he  could 
not  sue  in  that  court ;  he  had  no  right  to  be 
there,  had  no  standing  there.  The  court  go  on 
and  argue  themselves  into  the  belief  that  either 
a  man  may  be  so  monstrously  low,  or  the  court 
itself  so  monstrously  high,  that  he  cannot  sue 
in  its  presence  for  his  rights.  I  believe  this  is 
the  first  nation  on  God’s  earth  that  ever  placed 
any  mortal  man,  or  anybody  bearing  the  human 
form,  on  so  low  a  level,  or  any  court  on  so  high 
a  one,  as  that.  But  let  this  go.  Dred  Scott 
brought  his  suit.  The  plea  in  abatement  was 
demurred  to ;  the  question  arose  upon  that 
demurrer,  and  a  majority  of  the  court  decided 
that  Dred  Scott,  being  a  negro,  a  descendant 
of  an  African,  and  his  ancestors  having  been 
slaves,  he  could  not  maintain  a  suit  in  that 
court,  because  he  was  not  a  citizen,  under  the 
law.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  every  lawyer  here,  was 
not  there  an  end  of  the  case?  In  the  name  of 
God,  Judge  Taney,  what  did  you  retain  it  for 
any  longer?  You  said  Dred  Scott  could  not 
sue ;  he  could  not  obtain  his  liberty ;  he  was 
out  of  court ;  and  what  further  had  you  to  do 
with  all  the  questions  that  you  say  were  involv¬ 
ed  in  that  suit  ?  Upon  every  principle  of  ad¬ 
judication,  you  ought  not  to  have  gone  further. 
No  court  has  ever  held  it  more  solemnly  than 
the  Federal  courts,  that  they  will  not  go  on  to 
decide  any  more  than  is  before  the  court,  and 
necessary  to  make  the  decision ;  and  every 
lawyer  knows  that  if  they  do,  all  they  say  more 
is  mere  talk,  and,  though  said  by  judges  in  a 
court-house,  has  just  as  much  operation  and 
effect  as  if  it  had  been  said  by  a  horse  dealer, 
in  a  bar-room,  and  no  more.  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  we  must  follow  the  dicta  of  these  pack¬ 
ed  judges — for  they  were  packed,  and  I  have 
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about  as  little  respect  for  a  packed  court  as  I 
have  for  a  packed  jury — a  majority  of  them 
interested,  too,  as  I  believe,  in  the  very  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  decided  :  for,  I  believe,  the  majority 
who  concurred  in  the  opinion  were  all  slave¬ 
holders,  and,  of  course,  if  anybody  was  in¬ 
terested  to' give  a  favorable  construction  to  the 
holders  of  that  species  of  property,  these  men 
were  interested  in  the  question. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  those  who  com¬ 
plain  of  Northern  aggression  have  not  only 
every  other  department  under  their  feet,  but 
with  less  than  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  North,  you  happen  to  have  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  your  side,  and  always 
have  had.  I  will  not  say  that  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  decisions  of  courts  of  late  are  mag¬ 
nified  into  such  importance.  Immaculate  their 
decisions  are  now,  it  seems.  The  very  party 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  within  the  memory  of  us 
all,  held  that  their  decisions  were  of  no  effect 
whatever  on  governmental  action,  when  com¬ 
ing  in  conflict  with  the  views  of  the  President 
or  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Government, 
have  turned  round  of  late,  and  have  found  a 
virtue  in  that  court  that  can  ride  triumphantly 
over  every  other  department  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  palpable  heresy,  and  must  be 
abandoned.  The  liberties  of  this  nation  cannot 
consist  with  the  doctrine  now  set  up  on  the 
other  side  of  this  Chamber  with  regard  to  your 
Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  see  what  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  others  said  about  it.  1  know  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man.  I  know,  as  they  knew,  that  to 
arm  this  judiciary  with  a  power,  not  only  to  de¬ 
cide  questions  between  private  individuals,  but 
to  affect  the  legislation  of  the  nation,  to  affect 
the  action  of  your  President,  to  affect  the  co¬ 
ordinate  branches  of  this  Government,  is  a 
fatal  heresy,  that,  if  persisted  in  by  a  majority 
of  the  people,  cannot  result  in  any  other  than 
an  utter  consolidated  despotism  ;  and  I  am 
amazed  that  men  who  have  had  their  eyes 
open,  and  who  have  held  to  other  doctrines  in 
better  days,  should,  for  any  temporary  purpose, 
heave  overboard,  and  bury  in  the  deep  sea,  the 
sheet-anchor  of  the  liberties  of  this  nation. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side — for  I 
call  them  friends  for  this  purpose — we  are  all 
interested  alike  in  this  question.  God  knows, 
if  you  once  have  it  established  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  people  of  this  Union,  that  the  dicta 
of  the  Supreme  Court — a  political  court  by  its 
very  constitution,  yea,  packed  on  this  very  sub¬ 
ject,  as  every  Senator  here  knows — are  to  be 
the  laws  binding  on  every  other  department, 
we  have  the  meanest  despotism  that  ever  pre¬ 
vailed  on  God  Almighty’s  earth.  But  I  have 
no  fears  of  it,  sir.  You  may  effect  a  temporary 
purpose  by  it;  but  a  doctrine  so  absurd,  so  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  minds  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  so  inconsistent  with  the  great  principles 
of  free  government,  will  never  be  permitted  to 
stand. 


i  In  the  Bred  Scott  decision — I  will  not  call  it 
a  decision,  but  in  this  dictum ,  this  talk  of  the 
judges,  for  that  was  all  it  was — they  over¬ 
turned  every  decision  their  own  court  had  made 
for  more  than  seventy  years  ;  they  holding,  prior 
to  that  time,  that  Congress  had  full  and  plenary 
power  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
Judge  Marshall  so  decided,  and  the  court  bad 
followed  his  decision,  and  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  was  well  satisfied. 
Therefore,  this  infallible  court  can  overturn  the 
most  settled  decisions  of  it3  own  and  of  other 
courts,  and  nobody  can  question  its  acts  1  A 
strange  doctrine  that,  that  the  sayings  of  men 
who  were  put  upon  the  bench  under  the  most 
questionable  circumstances,  packed  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  decision,  and  not  having  a  chance 
even  to  make  that  upon  the  question  before 
them,  should  be  the  ne  plus  ultra ,  after  they 
themselves  have  overturned  all  that  have  gone 
before  them.  This  is  a  position  that  cannot 
outlive  this  generation. 

Where  did  these  judges  find  the  power  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  carry  sla¬ 
very  into  the  Territories  ?  If  they  had  any¬ 
thing  to  ground  their  dicta  upon,  they  had  the 
power  to  show  it  written  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
there.  I  remember  very  well  reading  (for  I 
was  not  here  at  that  time)  that  in  1850  Mr. 
Calhoun  set  up  this  doctrine,  and  it  was  so  ex¬ 
treme  that  he  had  no  second  in  the  Senate. 
He  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Clay  upon  it.  Mr. 
Clay  told  him  he  Was  amazed  and  astonished 
that  any  man  should  hold  such  a  doctrine,  and  he 
asked  him  :  “  Where  do  you  find  your  constitu¬ 
tional  warrant  for  it?”  and  told  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  more  latitudinous  than 
anything  ever  held  by  old  John  Adams  and  the 
Federal  party  at  any  period.  Mr.  Calhoun,  I 
think,  found  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  ;  he 
did  not  deign  to  reply.  Yet,  within  ten  years, 
this  doctrine  has  grown  up  into  a  great  tree,  so 
that  some  fowls  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof. 
[Laughter.] 

They  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution ; 
they  find  none  in  legal  logic  or  reason.  It  is 
said  now  that  the  Territories  being  the  common 
property  of  the  States,  the  citizens  of  each  State 
have  a  right  to  go  into  them  with  any  property 
that  they  perchance  may  have.  I  deny  the 
postulate.  These  Territories  do  not  belong  to 
the  States,  as  States.  They  belong  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  U nited  States.  Congress  is  the  trustee 
for  them ;  but  no  State  can  claim  any  portion 
of  them.  The  States,  as  States,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Suppose  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  owns  a  plantation  in 
Mississippi,  in  his  own  right  or  that  of  his 
children,  and  he  has  slaves  there  working  upon 
that  plantation,  while  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Suppose  there  is  a  Congres¬ 
sional  prohibition  saying  that  he  cannot  take 
his  property  into  that  new  Territory.  Let  me 
ask  these  casuists  now,  which  State  is  it  whose 
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sovereignty  is  invaded ;  that  where  the  Senator 
lives,  or  that  where  the  negroes  live?  Can 
anybody  tell  me?  State  equality,  they  say,  is 
not  preserved.  But  the  State  equality  of  which 
State  ?  Illinois,  where  the  slaves  are  owned,  is 
her  sovereignty  hewed  down,  or  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  the  negroes 
hoe  the  Senator’s  corn  and  pick  his  cotton? 
There  never  has  been  a  respectable  argument 
for  any  such  position  as  that. 

May  not  the  same  ground  be  applied  to  other 
cases  ?  Suppose  we  had  annexed — as  I  pre¬ 
sume  we  shall  ultimately  annex — the  Fejee 
Islands  to  this  nation.  In  those  islands,  the 
people  not  only  enslave  each  other,  but  they 
actually  kill  and  eat  each  other.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Fejee  should 
appear  in  this  body ;  suppose  that  he  should 
claim  the  right  of  his  constituents  to  bring 
with  them  their  chattels  into  any  of  our  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  claim  the  right  of  the  law  in  that 
country  to  practice  cannibalism  upon  them, 
that  he  might  roast  and  boil  them  as  well  as 
enslave  them.  He  would  claim,  if  you  did  not 
permit  this  to  be  done,  “  that  the  State  of  Fejee 
‘  lias  not  equal  rights  with  the  other  States  of 
1  this  Union;  a  gentleman  owns  his  property; 

4  it  is  an  undoubted  law  of  my  State  that  we 
4  may  fatteu  men  for  the  roast,  and  we  have  a 
4  right  to  bring  them  here  for  the  same  pur- 
4  pose ;  and  if  you  do  not  permit  us  to  do  so, 

‘  we  will  pull  down  the  columns  of  the  Repub- 
4  lie,  laying  it  outspread  in  one  universal  ruin.” 
[Laughter.]  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Douglas]  would  say,  44  The  Territo- 
4  ries  have  a  perfect  right  to  vote  cannibalism 
4  in  or  to  vote  it  out ;  I  do  not  care  whether 
4  they  vote  it  up  or  down ;  but  they  have  the 
4  right,  and  shall  be  perfectly  free  to  do  it.” 
[Laughter.]  Another  Senator  would  arise,  and 
say  the  people  of  Fejee  not  only  have  the  right 
to  bring  them  in,  but  they  have  the  right  to  be 
protected  in  doing  so  there  under  the  laws  of 
Congress.  Another  one  says  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  pass  laws  on  that  subject  what¬ 
ever  ;  but  the  courts,  which  are  now  omnipo¬ 
tent  in  all  things,  may,  without  law,  declare 
what  the  law  is,  and  we  must  all  bow  down  to 
it.  There  is  a  difference  even  on  the  other 
side  as  to  these  shades  or  colors  of  Congres- 
uonal  authority ;  but,  nevertheless,  you  are  all 
.u  for  spreading  slavery  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Take  another  case — one  that  is  likely  to 
iccur  a  little  sooner,  perhaps.  Suppose  Brig- 
,\am  YouDg  should  come  from  the  State  of 
U  tah,  when  it  is  a  State,  into  Kansas,  or  any 
other  Territory,  and  bring  with  him  his  forty 
wives,  and  the  Territory  has  a  law  that  a  man 
■shall  have  but  one  wife.  Brigham  says,  44  These 
‘  are  my  property;  yea,  more  than  my  prop- 
4  erty  ;  yea,  they  are  forty  ribs  taken  out  of  my 
‘  body  while  I  slept ;  1  must  bring  them  in 
1  here,  or  the  State  of  Utah,  will  not  be  on  an 
‘  equal  footing  with  the  other  States  of  this 
•  Union.” 


Away  with  such  logic.  There  is  no  guaranty 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
such  a  position  as  that.  Our  safety,  Mr.  Pres 
ident  consists  in  keeping  close  to  the  Constitu 
tion.  Whatever  we  claim,  let  us  find  the  direct 
warrant  for  it  there,  or  the  necessary  implica¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  some  other  power  that  is  man¬ 
ifestly  granted.  The  moment  we  go  astray 
from  this,  we  are  in  the  fog;  we  are  in  dispute; 
we  endanger  the  harmony  of  our  action,  and 
it  is  done  in  this  instance.  In  this  great  de¬ 
parture  from  the  early  principles  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  you  have  involved  portions  of  the 
nation  in  almost  irretrievable  hostility  to  each 
other.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Constitution,  and 
follow  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  notice  one  other  posi¬ 
tion.  Waiving  all  constitutional  law  on  this 
subject — for  we  are  not  compelled  to  do  all 
that  we  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do — I 
will  suppose,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument, 
that  you  have  authority  to  take  your  slaves  into 
a  Territory,  and  hold  them  there  ;  still,  is  it  ex¬ 
pedient,  is  it  just  and  proper  to  do  it?  This 
brings  up  a  question  which  has  been  incident¬ 
ally  debated  during  this  session  several  times. 
Originally,  it  now  stands  confessed  here ;  the 
framers  of  our  institutions,  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  all,  I  believe,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  (if  there  were  any,  I  dp  not  know  it,)  held 
that  slaveholdiug  was  against  common  right, 
was  against  natural  right,  was  wrong  in  itself, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  cherished  or  en¬ 
couraged. 

Now,  Senators  say  here,  that  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  States  have  reconsidered  this  subject  with 
great  deliberation,  and  they  have  found  that 
this  old  view  was  wrong  ;  that  slavery  is  a  nor¬ 
mal  condition  ;  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  society ; 
that  it  is  the  best  state  and  condition  that  a 
man  can  be  in,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended.  That  is  the  onlv-issue  which  I  wish 

•/ 

to  draw  in  upon  this  subject  with  any  party, 
because  I  know  that  your  determination. now  to 
extend  slavery  into  the  Territories  arises  from 
this  new  philosophy  of  yours.  If  you  are  right 
upon  that,  I  will  go  with  you.  If  you  are  right, 
let  us  extend  slavery  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  ;  let  us  employ  missionaries  to  preach 
the  glories  of  slavery,  and  induce  the  whole 
world  to  divide  itself,  and  one  half  become 
slaveholders,  and  the  other  half  slaves. 

Sir,  I  -am  glad  to  see  this  great  question 
placed  at  last  upon  a  solid  foundation  ;  for 
every  man  knows  that  no  political  principle 
can  be  based  permanently  on  anything  short  of 
eternal  justice  and  right.  Now,  I  do  not  care  for 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  others  have 
told  us,  that  slaveholding  was  the  basis  upon 
which  society  had  been  founded  for  thirty  cen¬ 
turies.  We,  at  least,  have  discovered  that  it  is 
a  sandy  foundation.  It  is  fast  washing  away ; 
and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  advance  of  man 
kind  in  civilization  and  in  knowledge,  on  all 
hands  this  old  principle  is  deemed  barbarous. 
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<*,nd  is  wearing  away.  Upon  that  issue,  I  will 
meet  yOu  ;  it  is  a  fair  one.  If  it  is  right,  ex¬ 
tend  it  5  if  it  is  wrong,  let  it  die  the  death,  as 
all  error  and  falsehood  must  die.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  meet  this  issue  in  argument ;  for 
1  have  been  i-n  the  habit  of  believing,  with  the 
fathers  of  the  Constitution,  that  liberty  is  the 
gift  of  God  to  every  human  being.  W  ith  them, 

I  have  supposed  it  is  self-evident,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  illustration  by  argument.  I  would  appeal 
from  all  your  casuistry  to  the  promptings  oi  the 
human  heart.  Who  within  the, sound  ot  my 
voice  would  not  say,  with  the  immortal  Henry, 

“  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  ?  ”  Ii  there 
be  any,  let  him  speak.  Who  had  not  rather 
infinitely  follow  a  friend  or  relation  to  the  grave, 
than  into  the  shambles  of  eternal  slavery  ?  Not 
a  man.  Human  nature  revolts  at  it. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  the  African  is  an  inte¬ 
rior  race,  incapable  of  defending  his  own  rights. 
My  ethics  teach  me,  if  it  be  so,  that  this  fact, 
so  far  from  giving  me  a  right  to  enslave  him, 
requires  that  I  shall  be  more  scrupulous  of 
his  rights ;  but  I  know  that,  whether  he  be 
equal  to  me  or  not,  he  is  still  a  human  being ; 
negroes  are  still  men.  Senators  will  bear  me 
witness  that  there  are  thousands  now  in  bond¬ 
age  who  are  much  more  white  than  black 
yea,  tens  of  thousands  of  such ;  but,  whether 
white  or  black,  I  say  again,  they  are  still  hu¬ 
man  ;  they  are  animated  by  the  same  hopes, 
they  are  afflicted  with  the  same  sorrows,  they 
are  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  that  we  are. 
Like  us,  they  may  be  deprived  of  every  right ; 
they  may  be  treated  like  brutes  5  their  souls 
may  be  ignored  ;  you  may  whip,  scourge,  and 
trample  them  in  the  dust ;  but  they  will  rise 
from  your  utmost  degradation,  and  stand  forth 
in  the  image  of  God,  the  conscious  candidates 
of  immortal  life.  This  gives  them  a  full  assur¬ 
ance  of  their  manhood,  and  stands  as  an  eter¬ 
nal  prophecy  that  they  are  not  always  to  be 
slaves.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  human  nature. 
It  is  implanted  in  every  human  soul,  by  the 
finger  of  God.  You  cannot  eradicate  it  ;  and 
yet,  while  it  remains,  your  institution  cannot 
be  secure. 

There  are  other  reasons  enough  to  show  that 
it  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  man.  Whence 
this  tremulous  perturbation  ot  the  whole  South 
on  this  subject?  Why  this  fear  that  their  in¬ 
stitution  will  be  overturned  by  every  breath? 
Why  is  it  that  you  withhold  from  these  men 
and  women  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  wri¬ 
ting  ?  What  mean  your  nightly  patrols,  that  I 
see  your  laws  provide  for  ?  What  means  this 
persecution  of  Northern  men  who  go  among 
you  ?  What  is  the  fear  you  have  of  this  Helper 
book,  that  we  have  heard  so  much  ot  t  What 
means  this  robbery  of  the  mails  and  censoi- 
ship  of  the  press  through  all  the  South  ?  It 
slavery  is  the  normal  condition,  do  you  fear 
that  the  handiwork  of  God  will  be  overturned 
by  these  frivolous  means ?  No,  sir;  never.  It 


falsifies  the  pretence  that  it  is  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Society  in  the  North  needs 
no  such  artificial  props  as  these  to  sustain  it. 
You  may  co-me  up  there;  you  may  attack  our 
institutions  ;  we  will  invite  you,  wherever  you 
please  to  come,  to  preach  the  glories  of  slavery 
as  the  normal  condition  of  man,  aud  our  insti¬ 
tutions  will  stand  firmer  tban  ever  by  the  con¬ 
flict.  We  fear  no  such  thing.  Why  ?  _  Because, 
although  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hunter]  said  that  slavery  was  the  normal  con¬ 
dition.  and.  if  I  understood  him,  that  freedom 
was  an  experiment  yet,  aud  likely  to  come  out 
second  best,  nevertheless  everything  around 
you  shows  the  security  of  the  North.  The 
perfect  contentedness  of  the  North  shows 
which  is  the  normal  and  which  the  other  con¬ 
dition.  Look  to  the  great  Northwest,  to  which 
I  belong.  There  is  a  white  population  to-day, 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  as  great  as  that  of 
all  your  slave  States,  so  secure,  so  impassive, 
so  conscious  ot  their  own  strength,  that  they 
are  an  empire  in  themselves.  I  am  here  day 
after  day,  and  my  constituents  ask  nothing  of 
me  but  to  be  let  alone.  Here  we  hear  this 
clamor  from  the  South  about  Southern  rights, 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  disturbing  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  political  progress  constantly  ;  and 
yet  you  hear  nothing  from  the  security  of  free¬ 
dom  and  free  labor  m  those  regions.  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  slavery  is  not  the  normal 
condition  of  man  —  that  it  is  an  institution 
which  has  survived  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
which  permitted  it  to  be  established,  and  now 
lives  on  the  bare  sufferance  of  mankind. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  of  slavery  in  the  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say,  and  would  not  say,  a  word 
about  it,  because  I  am  candid  enough  to  con¬ 
fess  that  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do  with 
it  there.  I  want  no  finger  with  it  in  your  own 
States.  I  leave  it  to  yourselves.  It  is  bad 
enough,  to  be  sure,  that  four  millions  of  unpaid 
labor  now  is  operating  there,  in  competition 
with  the  free  labor  of  the  North  ;  but  I  have 
nothing  to  say  of  that.  Within  your  own 
boundaries,  conduct  it  in  your  own  way  ;  but  it 
is  wrong.  Your  new  philosophy  cannot  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  the  present  age.  It  is  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  views  and  principles  of  your 
fathers;  yea,  it  is  founded  in  the  selfishness 
and  cupidity  of  man,  and  not  in  the  justice  of 
God.  There  is  the  difficulty  with  your  institution. 
There  is  what  makes  you  fear  that  it  may,  sooner 
or  later,  be  overturned  :  but,  sir,  I  shall  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  overturn  it.  If  I  could  do  it  with  the 
wave  of  my  hand  in  your  States,  I  should  not 
know  how  to  do  it,  or  what  you  should  do.  All 
I  say  is,  that,  in  the  vast  Territories  of  this 
nation,  I  will  allow  no  such  curse  to  have  a 
foothold.  If  I  am  right,  and  slavery  stands 
branded  and  condemned  bv  the  God  of  nature, 
then,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  -go  with  me  to  limit  it, 
and  not  propagate  this  curse.  I  am  candid 
enough  to  admit  that  you  gentlemen  on  the 
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other  side,  if  you  ever  become  convinced,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will,  that  this  institution  does 
not  stand  by  the  rights  of  nature  nor  by  the 
•will  of  God,  you  yourselves  will  be  willing  to 
put  a  limit  to  it.  You  have  only  departed  be¬ 
cause  your  philosophy  has  led  you  away.  Sir, 
I  leave  you  with  the  argument. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I 
would  ask  Senators  what  they  find  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  that  is  so  repulsive  to  them  that 
they  must  lay  hold  of  the  pillars  of  this  Union, 
and  demolish  and  destroy  the  noblest  Govern¬ 
ment  that  has  ever  existed  among  men  ?  For 
what?  Not  certainly  for  any  evil  we  have 
done  ;  for,  as  I  said  to  start  with,  you  are  more 
prosperous  now  than  you  ever  were  before. 
What  are  our  principles?  Our  principles  are 
only  these  :  we  hold  that  you  shall  limit  slavery. 
Believing  it  wrong,  believing  it  inconsistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  we  demand 
that  it  shall  be  limited ;  and  this  limitation  is 
not  hard  upon  you,  because  you  have  land 
enough  for  a  population  as  large  as  Europe, 
and  century  after  century  must  roll  away  before 
you  can  occupy  what  you  now  have.  The  next 
thiug  which  we  hold,  and  which  I  have  not 
time  to  discuss,  is  the  great  principle  of  the 
homestead  bill — a  measure  that  will  be  up,  I 
trust,  this  session,  and  which  I  shall  ask  to 
press  through,  as  the  greatest  measure  I  know 
of  to  mould  in  the  right  direction  the  Territo¬ 
ries  belonging  to  this  nation ;  to  build  up  a 
free  yeomanry  capable  of  maintaining  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republican  Government  forever.  We 
demand,  also,  that  there  shall  be  a  protection 
to  our  own  labor  against  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe.  We  have  always  contended  for  it, 
but  you  have  always  stricken  it  down. 

These  are  the  measures,  and  these  are  the 
only  measures,  I  know  of  that  the  great  Repub¬ 
lican  party  now  stand  forth  as  the  advocates 
of.  Is  there  anything  repulsive  or  wrong  about 
them  ?  You  may  not  agree  to  them  ;  you  may 
differ  as  to  our  views  ;  but  is  there  anything  in 
them  that  should  make  traitors  of  us,  that 
should  lead  a  man  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of 
his  Government,  and  bury  it  up,  in  case  we 
succeed?  Sir,  these  principles  for  which  we 
contend  are  as  old  as  the  Government  itself. 
They  stand  upon  the  very  foundation  of  those 
who  framed  your  Constitution.  They  are 
rational  and  right;  they  are  the  concessions 
that  ought  to  be  made  to  Northern  labor 
against  you,  who  have  monopolized  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  compulsory  labor  and  uncompensated 
labor,  in  competition  with  us. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  will  say  be¬ 
fore  I  sit  down ;  but  what  I  am  now  about  to 
propose  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform,  that  I  know  of.  There  is  in  these 
United  States  a  race  of  men  who  are  poor,  weak, 
uniufluential,  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  I  mean  the  free  negroes,  who  are  de¬ 


spised  by  all,  repudiated  by  all ;  outcasts  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  without  any  fault  of  theirs 
that  I  know  of ;  but  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
deep-rooted  prejudice,  and  I  do  not  stand  here 
to  argue  whether  that  prejudice  be  right  or 
wrong.  I  know  such  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  there 
immovable.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  that 
these  two  races  can  inhabit  the  same  place,  and 
be  prosperous  and  happy.  I  see  that  this 
species  of  population  are  just  as  abhorrent  to 
the  Southern  States,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than 
to  the  North  ;  many  of  those  States  are  now,  as 
I  think,  passing  most  unjust  laws  to  drive  these 
men  off  or  to  subject  them  to  slavery ;  they  are 
flocking  into  the  free  States,  and  we  have  ob¬ 
jections  to  them.  Now,  the  proposition  is,  that 
this  great  Government  owes  it  to  justice,  owes 
it  to  those  individuals,  owes  it  to  itself  and  to 
the  free  white  population  of  the  nation,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  whereby  this  class  of  unfortunate 
men  may  emigrate  to  some  congenial  clime, 
whero  they  may  be  maintained,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all,  both  white  and  black.  This  will 
insure  a  separation  of  the  races.  Let  them  go 
into  the  tropics.  There,  I  understand,  are  vast 
tracts  of  the  most  fertile  and  inviting  land,  in  a 
climate  perfectly  congenial  to  that  class  of  men, 
whero  the  negro  will  be  predominant;  where 
his  nature  seems  to  be  improved,  and  all  his 
faculties,  both  mental  and  physical,  are  fully 
developed,  and  where  the  white  man  degener¬ 
ates  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  black  man 
prospers.  Let  them  go  there  ;  let  them  be  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  it  is  easy  to  do  it.  I  understand  that 
negotiations  may  easily  be  effected  with  many 
of  the  Central  American  States,  by  which  they 
will  take  these  people,  and  confer  upon  them 
homesteads,  confer  upon  them  great  privileges, 
if  they  will  settle  there.  They  are  so  easy  of 
access  that,  a  nucleus  being  formed,  they  will 
go  of  themselves  and  relieve  us  of  the  burden. 
They  will  be  so  far  removed  from  us  that  they 
cannot  form  a  disturbing  element  in  our  politi¬ 
cal  economy.  The  far-reaching  sagacity  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  others  suggested  this 
plan.  Nobody  that  I  know  of  has  found  a 
better.  I  understand,  too,  that  in  these  regions, 
to  which  I  would  let  them  go,  there  is  no  pre¬ 
judice  against  them.  All  colors  seem  there  to 
live  in  common,  and  they  would  be  glad  that 
these  men  should  go  among  them. 

I  say  that  I  hope  this  great  principle  will  be 
engrafted  into  our  platform  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  our  faith,  for  I  hold  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  fails  to  defend  and  secure  any  such 
dependent  class  of  freemen  in  the  possession  of 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  is,  to  that  extent,  a 
tyranny  and  despotism.  I  hope,  after  that  is 
done,  to  hear  no  more  about  negro  equality  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Sir,  we  shall  be  as  glad 
to  rid  ourselves  of  these  people,  if  we  can  do  it 
consistently  with  justice,  as  anybody  else  can. 
We  will  not,  however,  perpetrate  injustice 
against  them.  We  will  not  drive  them  out, 
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but  we  will  use  every  inducement  to  persuade 
these  unfortunate  men  to  find  a  home  there,  so 
as  tc  separate  the  races,  and  all  will  go  better 
than  it  can  under  any  other  system  that  we  can 
devise.  1  say  again,  I  hope  that  the  demands 
of  justice  and  good  policy  will  be  complied 


with ;  and  by  the  consent  of  all,  this  will  be  done , 
and  if  it  is  not  done  with  the  assent  of  all,  I  dc 
hope  it  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Re¬ 
publican  platform  ;  for  I  think  it  consists  with 
right,  with  justice,  and  with  a  proper  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
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Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  19,  1860. 
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Mr.  Chairman  : 

<<  Queen  Elizabeth  equipped  two  vessels  for  her  own  sole 
■roflt,  in  which  two  vessels,  escorted  by  the  fleet  under  the 
ommand  of  Hawkins,  were  the  first  unhappy  blacks  m- 
eigled  from  their  shores  by  Englishmen,  and  doomed  to 
nd  their  lives  in  servitude.  Elizabeth  was  avaricious  and 
ruel  ;  but  a  small  segment  of  her  heart  had  a  briei  sunshine 
n  it,  darting  obliquely.  We  are  under  a  King  [George  III] 
lotoriously  more  avaricious  ;  one  who  passes  without  a 
huldder  the  gibbets  his  sign-manual  has  garnished;  one  who 
;ees  on  the  fields  of  the  most  disastrous  battles,  battles  m 
vhich  he  ordered  his  people  to  fight  his  people,  nothing  else 
o  be  regretted  than  the  loss  of  horses  and  saddles,  of  haver- 
;acs  and  jackets.  If  this  insensate  and  insatiable  man  even 
lears  that  Queen  Elizabeth  v/as  a  slave-dealer,  he  will  assert 
,he  inalienable  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  swamp  your  mo- 

10*I  have  read  from  an  “  Imaginary  Convers¬ 
ion”  between  Romilly  and  Wilbertorce,  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  statement  of  an 
actual  fact.  The  words  _  are  understood  to 
have  been  spoken  by  Romilly.  . 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  oi 
Independence,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

“  He  [George  Dll  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human 
nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  lib¬ 
erty,  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  never  offended 
him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  m  ari other 
hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  ti ansporta- 
tion  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrm.  o  of  infi¬ 
del  Powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great 
Britain  Determined  to  keep  a  market  where  men  should 
be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  at  length  prostitued, his  negative 
for  suppressing  any  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  and 
restrain  this  execrable  commerce.” 

Thus  we  learn  that  under  the  authority  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain, 
from  Elizabeth  to  the  third  George,  black  men 
were  brought  from  Africa  to  the  British  Amex- 
ican  colonies,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  ot 
slaves.  And  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  chattel  slavery  existed  in  all  the 
States  but  one  that  were  to  form  the  new  Con¬ 
federacy.  It  was  an  undoubted  evil ;  indeed, 
its  removal  was  one  of  the  great  objects  lor 
which  the  war  was  commenced  and  prosecuted. 


Under  the  influence  of  the  truths  which  so 
filled  and  informed  the  minds  of  men  at  that 
time,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  new  sover¬ 
eignties,  it  was  scarcely  doubted  in  any  quarter 
that  the  system,  so  inexpedient  and  full  of  evil, 
so  unprofitable  and  wrong,  would  die  out  or  be 
exterminated.  It  could  not,  men  thought,  be 
otherwise.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled, 
and  impoverished  condition  of  the  country,  it 
would  no  doubt  take  some  time  to.  accomplish 
an  end  so  desirable  and  so  certain ;  but  the 
will  and  the  determination  should  not  be  want¬ 
ing;  and  so  our  ancestors,  when  the  war  was 
over,  set  themselves  at  work  earnestly  and  in 
good  faith  to  effect  the  amelioration  and  ulti¬ 
mate  extinction  of  this  evil.  By  an  ordinance 
which  Mr.  Webster  said  should  make  its  author 
immortal,  they  excluded  slavery  from  all  the 
territory  of  the  Government  lying  north  and 
westvof  the  Ohio  river.  They  framed  a  Con¬ 
stitution  “to  establish  justice,”  and 
.  ,  .  />  11  /*  .1  _ 
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the  blessings  of  liberty”  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity;  and  among  those  by  whose 
votes  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  for 
whom,  as  well  as  others,  it  must  have  been  in¬ 
tended,  were  colored  men  of  African  descent, 
residing  in  several  of  the  States  South  and 
North.  In  that  Constitution  they  sedulously 
j  excluded  the  idea  that  men  were,  or  could 
rightfully  be  made,  property;  they  would  not 
dishonor  that  consummate  fruit  of  their  toils 
and  sacrifices  by  the  use  of  the  words  “  slave  " 
i  and  “servitude ;  ”  they  treated  human  beings 
as  persons — men,  and  not  as  things ;  they  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment.  While  they 
recognised  no  distinction  of  color  or  race,  and, 
in  the  numeration  of  persons  for  purposes  of 
Federal  representation,  counted  alike  members 
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of  the  European  and  African  races,  they  dis¬ 
couraged  the  system  of  servile  labor,  by  im¬ 
posing  upon  the  States  which  continued  it, 
terms  in  respect  to  such  representation,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  tend  to  bring  it  into 
disfavor,  and  so  hasten  its  abolition.  Sir,  the 
men  of  that  day  did  the  best  they  could  5  they 
were  sincere,  and  they  were  earnest.  They 
gave  to  liberty  all  the  securities  and  threw 
around  slavery  all  the  limitations  and  disabili¬ 
ties  in  their  power.  They  worked  hopefully 
for  the  hour  when  emancipation  was  to  begin 
in  all  the  States ;  they  waited  in  faith  and  im¬ 
plicit  trust,  never  seeming  to  doubt  that  the 
time  for  their  deliverance  was  near  at  hand. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  country,  just  emerged 
from  a  long  and  exhausting  war,  the  condition 
of  its  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  the  spolia¬ 
tions  of  its  commerce,  the  embarrassments  in 
its  trade,  the  necessity  of  extending  protection 
to  its  frontier  settlements,  the  internal  strifes 
contingent  upon  the  formation  of  parties  under 
the  new  Government,  furnished  excuses  to  the 
States  in  which  slaveholding  was  most  largely 
practiced,  for  postponing  the  work,  the  wisdom 
and  duty  of  which  they  still  affirmed.  Their 
views  as  to  the  impolicy  and  wrongful  ness  of 
slavery  they  protested  were  unchanged ;  but 
the  longer  they  felt  compelled  by  circumstan¬ 
ces  to  delay  the  work  of  abolition,  the  more 
formidable  and  difficult  did  it  become.  Louis¬ 
iana  was  purchased  in  1803,  and  Florida  in 
1819,  by  which  acquisitions  the  slaveholding 
territory  of  the  United  States  was  largely  ex¬ 
panded.  Mr.  Whitney  invented  the  cotton-gin, 
and  the  production  of  cotton,  largely  increased 
in  consequence  thereof,  gave  employment  to 
and  enhanced  the  value  of  slave  labor.  Thus 
events  and  circumstances  unpropitious  to  the 
performance  of  what  was  still  acknowledged  to 
be  a  stern  duty,  succeeded  one  another,  year 
after  year,  until,  at  length,  the  system  was  so 
extended,  and  its  proportions  were  so  vast, 
that  those  most  interested  in  its  overthrow 
were  the  least  ready  to  give  their  minds  to  a 
serious  and  practical  consideration  of  the 
question,  when  and  how  this  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  As  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking  loomed  up  before  them,  the  expe¬ 
diency  and  duty  of  engaging  in  it  became  less 
clear  and  dominant. 

It  was  not  before  a  very  general  indifference 
appeared  among  the  slaveholders  in  regard  to 
the  continuance  of  their  system — indeed,  it  was 
not  until  they  began  to  furnish  evidence  of  a 
fixed  design  to  carry  it  where  it  had  never  been 
before,  and  to  plant  it  upon  the  free  territory 
of  the  United  Stat-s — that  Northern  people  per¬ 
ceived  how  much  they  were  interested  in  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  that  they  could  not 
safely  or  with  honor  permit  the  purposes  of 
the  slaveholders  to  go  unchecked ;  that  they 
could  not  be  unconcerned  spectators  while 
their  interests  were  assailed,  their  rights  in¬ 
vaded,  and  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  the 


country  imperilled.  The  slavery  controversy 
between  the  North  and  South  arose  only  when 
the  latter  abandoned  the  policy  upon  which 
both  had  been  agreed — not  until  the  claims  of 
the  South  were  seen  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  North.  But  even  then  those  claims 
were  not  asserted  upon  the  ground  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  rightfulness  of  slavery,  but  upon  consider¬ 
ations  of  convenience,  temporary  expediency, 
and  good  neighborhood.  Slavery,  it  was  con¬ 
ceded,  was  not  right  in  the  abstract ;  it  was  not 
to  exist  always ;  it  was  an  evil  undoubtedly, 
and  in  the  good  Providence  of  Heaven  some 
way  would  be  found  by-and-by  for  its  removal. 
Meanwhile,  so  it  was  urged,  it  must  be  toler¬ 
ated,  it  must  not  be  warred  upon,  and  North¬ 
ern  people  were  informed  that,  however  they 
might  dislike  it,  and  very  properly  dislike  it, 
they  must  be  cai’eful  not  to  oppose  it  by  any j 
means  not  clearly  legitimate  and  constitution¬ 
al.  We  do  not  affirm,  said  the  South,  that  sla* ! 
very  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  we  do  insist 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  no 
power  to  exclude  it  from  the  common  domain 
of  the  country,  and  we  demand  that  the  people 
of  the  free  States  shall  employ  no  unlawful 
means  to  prevent  its  expansion  ;  whatever  you 
of  the  North  may  properly  do,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  we  shall  not  object  to  ;  if  slavery  be 
an  evil,  it  does  not  lie  with  us,  or  with  any¬ 
body,  to  complain  if  you  attempt  to  restrict 
and  cripple  it;  this  is  your  right  and  duty ;  but 
you  must  not  attempt  its  inhibition  or  injury 
by  any  methods  not  warranted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  political  party  which  for  many  years  had 
held  possession  of  the  Government,  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  legislation  of  the  country,  was,  for 
this  reason,  and  with  a  large  foresight,  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  slaveholders  as  the  organization 
through  which  they  could  obtain  better  protec¬ 
tion  to  their  peculiar  claims  and  demands  than 
through  any  other ;  and  so  we  had  that  they 
attached  themselves  so  generally  to  the  Dem  ] 
oeratic  party,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  seat  of  its  great  and  ever-reliable  strength 
was  established  in  the  slave  States  ;  and  these, 
not  unnaturally,  were  permitted  to  make  its  is¬ 
sues,  shape  its  policy,  and  name  its  candidates 
for  the  principal  offices  in  the  Republic.  Thus, 
when  the  slaveholders,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Government,  formally  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  doctrine,  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  its  Northern 
chieftain  [General  Cass]  hurried  to  accept  it, 
adding,  for  the  benefit  of  party  friends  in  his 
own  section,  that  this  power  resided  only  with 
the  people  of  the  Territories,  and  that  they  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions,  including  slavery,  in  their 
own  way.  As  it  was  considered  by  the  slave¬ 
holders  that  the  doctrine,  with  this  qualification, 
was  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  system  into  the  Territories,  they 
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were  contented  to  receive  it  without  objection, 
although  they  did  not  affirmatively  adopt  it.  It 
was  generally  recognised,  however,  as  the  true 
Democratic  doctrine,  and  was  acted  upon,  in 
1850,  in  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah ;  in  1852,  it  was  affirm¬ 
ed  in  the  National  Democratic  Convention ; 
and  in  1854,  when  the  Territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  were  organized,  it  was  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  dogma  of  the  Democratic  party,  that 
it  did  not  hesitate  to  abrogate  a  law  for  the 
prohibition  of  slavery,  which  had  stood  for 
more  than  thirty  years  upon  the  statute  book, 
and  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  enact¬ 
ment,  had  been  universally  regarded  as  hedged 
around  with  all  the  sacredness  of  a  compact. 
But  this  time-honored  restriction  was  made  to 
give  way  before  the  “  great  principle  of  ‘  popu¬ 
lar  sovereignty.’”  Nevertheless,  the  “great 
principle  ”  tailed  to  accomplish  the  end  where- 
unto  it  was  directed.  Kansas  was  made  a  free 
State,  the  invention  of  “  popular  sovereignty  ” 
was  discarded  as  worthless,  and  its  patentees, 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  [General  Cass,] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas]  — 
that  their  title  is  a  joint  one,  is  confirmed  by 
the  fortune  that  has  attended  them — were  left 
to  console  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
the  rascally  machine  had  wrought  even  greater 
harm  to  those  for  whom  they  contrived  it  than 
it  had  to  themselves ! 

Finding,  at  last,  after  many  experiments  and 
trials,  that  the  practice  of  slavery  was  not  to  be 
extended  and  promoted  by  any  measures  or 
through  any  policy  founded  upon,  or  consistent 
with,  the  admission  that  it  is  an  evil — discov¬ 
ering  the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  advance  and 
strengthen  it  from  this  starting  point — the  slave¬ 
holders,  abandoning  the  policy  which  they  had 
hitherto  pursued,  denying  and  scouting  the 
opinions  of  their  predecessors — of  all  the  men 
in  the  South,  down  to  a  period  comparatively 
recent — now  declare  that  slavery  is  not  an  evil , 
is  not  wrong,  but  is  wise,  just,  expedient,  hu¬ 
mane,  divine  ;  that  it  is' established  in  natural 
law,  and  has  the  sanction  and  benedictions  of 
Almighty  God.  And,  sir,  such  is  their  influence 
and  authority  in  the  Democratic  party,  that  it 
has,  at  their  demand,  accepted  these  atrocious 
dogmas  as  eternal  verities,  and  made  them  the 
distinctive  and  all  essential  part  of  its  platform, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  briefly  how  it  has  happened,  that  within 
a  little  more  than  seventy  years  after  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  was  em¬ 
bodied  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  we 
find  ourselves  brought  to  a  reconsideration  of 
those  principles,  and  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  foundations  upon  which  they  rest. 

In  matters  of  Government  and  politics,  it  is 
fortunate  perhaps  that,  at  periods  not  greatly 
removed  from  each  other,  the  attention  of  men 
is  arrested  by  the  enunciation  of  strange  and 
monstrous  doctrines,  and  their  quiet  disturbed 
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by  the  assertion  of  claims  and  purposes  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  alarming  character,  for  in 
this  way  they  are  brought  to  a  consideration 
of  the  reason  and  logic  of  things,  of  elementary 
truths,  of  principles.  Thus  they  are  led  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  sources  of  power,  to  discover  and  de- 
•flne  its  conditions  and  boundaries,  and  renew 
its  landmarks.  Gathering  strength  and  inspi¬ 
ration  from  the  great  so|l  of  Truth,  to  which 
they  bring  themselves  near,  their  voice  becomes 
the  voice  of  God.  They  arouse  and  inform  the 
public  mind,  they  quicken  the  public  heart ;  the 
banner  of  controversy  is  unrolled,  and  the  end 
is,  that  the  wrong  is  overthrown  and  the  right 
vindicated,  and  people  feel  that  henceforward, 

“  Noble  thought  shall  be  freer  under  the  sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Democratic  party,  as  it  is  called,  acting 
under  the  guidance  of  the  oligarchy  of  South¬ 
ern  slaveholders,  has  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
alarming  the  public  mind  by  the  doctrines  it 
proclaims  and  the  designs  its  avows. 

Thus,  sir,  I  am  brought  to  an  examination  of 
the  issues  before  the  people  in  the  great  politi¬ 
cal  canvass  of  this  year — the  real  and  true 
issues  upon  which  the  parties  will  go  to  the 
country. 

The  Democratic  party,  controlled,  as  it  is  in 
all  its  movements  and  aspirations,  by  an  inex¬ 
orable  oligarchy  which  acts  as  one  man  in  de¬ 
fence  of  a  common  interest,  has  become,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  exponent  of  ideas  and  opinions 
in  direct  conflict  with  those  of  the  revolutionary 
fathers,  and  of  the  apostles  and  champions  of 
liberty  and  hum^n  rights  in  all  lands  and  in 
every  age. 

The  issues  which  this  party  presents  may  be 
concisely  and  truly  stated  'in  these  words : 
The  fathers  were  wrong ;  republicanism  is  a 
sham;  democracy  is  a  falsehood. 

Sir,  there  is  not  a  single  political  truth  affect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  man,  asserted  by  the  great 
men  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  which  this 
party  does  not  deny,  not  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  fundamental  principles  which  it  does  not 
scoff  at.  The  fathers  held  chattel  slavery,  the 
merchandising  of  men,  to  be  wrong  ;  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  says  it  is  right.  The  former  re¬ 
garded  it  as  an  evil  5  the  latter  vaunt  it  as  a 
blessing.  The  fathers  hoped  and  believed  it 
would  be  of  but  temporary  duration ;  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  (for  without  the  slaveholders  this 
party  is  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  and 
vanity)  declare  that  it  ought  to  be  and  shall 
be  perpetual. 

The  brave  men  of  old,  who  pledged  life,  for¬ 
tune,  and  honor,  to  their  country  and  to  truth, 
declared  that  “  all  men  are  created  equal;  ” 
they  thought,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  souls, 
that  this  truth  was  so  plain  as  to  be  “  self-evi¬ 
dent  ;  ”  but  the  Democratic  party  pronounces 
the  assertion  a  “  self-evident  lie.”  The  men 
of  1776  declared  that  among  the  natural  and 
“  INALIENABLE  RIGHTS  OF  ALL  MEN  WERE  LIFE, 
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LIBERTY,  AND  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS  ;  ” 

the  Democratic  party  sneers  at  this  sub¬ 
lime  truth,  and  calls  it  a  “  glittering  general¬ 
ity.”  Our  republican  forefathers  maintained 
that  U  TO  SECURE  THESE  RIGHTS,  GOVERNMENTS 
WERE  INSTITUTED  AMONG  MEN,  DERIVING  THEIR 
JUST  POWERS  FROM  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOV¬ 
ERNED  ;  ”  the  Democratic  party  insists  that 
Governments  are  ndt  instituted — that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  at  any  rate,  was  not  instituted — to 
secure  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  to  all  men, 
but  rather  to  secure  and  perpetuate  a  system 
of  bondage  the  most  galling  and  intolerable 
that  exists  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
that  so  far  from  Government  deriving  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  there 
are  millions  of  men  in  this  country  who  have 
no  right,  natural  or  political,  to  give  or  with¬ 
hold  their  consent  upon  any  question  affecting 
the  Government.  The  framers  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  have  informed  us  that  that  instrument 
was  ordained  to  u  establish  justice,”  and  secure 
to  the  people  the  “  blessings  of  liberty  ;  ”  the 
Democratic  party  says  that,  so  far  from  this' 
being  true,  it  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
recognising  and  affirming  the  idea — which  Lord 
Brougham  has  denounced  as  a  u  guilty  fanta¬ 
sy  ” — that  man  could  hold  property  in  man, 
and  to  enable  the  slaveholder  to  carry  his  man- 
chattel  into  any  of  the  Territories — and,  I  may 
add,  States — of  the  Republic,  and  there,  under 
its  aegis,  practice  the  greatest  injustice  that 
man  can  inflict  upon  his  fellow  man. 

The  men  who  formed  our  institutions  believed 
that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Government 
was  adequate  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  Government,  and 
exercised  that  power,  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
and  duty,  by  reviving  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
within  a  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  the  Democratic  party  denies  the 
power  and  duty  alike,  repeals  the  restrictions 
and  breaks  down  the  barriers  interposed  by 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  fathers,  that 
slavery,  the  u  chartered  libertine,”  may  go  free 
as  the  winds. 

The  fathers  established  the  Union  for  the 
sake  of  liberty;  the  managers  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  say  they  will  destroy  it  unless  they 
can  extend  slavery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  com¬ 
peers  taught,  and  the  old  Republican  party 
held,  that  the  people  were  the  only  depositories 
of  political  power,  and  that  with  them  was  the 
•ultimate  decision  of  all  political  questions;  but 
the  Democratic  party  rejects  this  old  republi¬ 
can  doctrine,  and  maintains  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  created  a  tribunal,  and  placed  it  above 
and  beyond  the  people,  to  which  it  has  delega¬ 
ted  the  authority  to  decide,  finally  and  conclu¬ 
sively,  all  questions  of  political  right  and  power. 
This  tribunal  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
composed  of  nine  judges,  of  whom  a  majority 
are  citizens  of  slave  States,  and  are  slavehold¬ 


ers.  Here  are  our  masters ;  here  is  supreme, 
despotic,  irresponsible  ppwer.  If  there  be  a 
tribunal  anywhere  which  can  decide  all  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Government  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  appeal — which  may  declare  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  not  made  for  Africans,  or  French¬ 
men,  or  Germans,  or  Irishmen,  but  for  slave¬ 
holders  only,  and  the  people  must  submit — that 
under  the  pretext  of  protecting  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  systems  guarantied  or  recognised 
(according  to  their  own  decisions)  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  men  who  shall  dare  utter  or  publish 
views  and  sentiments  adverse  to  such  systems, 
may,  by  law  of  Congress,  be  brought  to  trial, 
conviction,  and  punishment,  as  criminals,  even 
as  traitors  ;  that  the  system  of  slavery,  with  all 
its  mischiefs  and  abominations,  is  national  and 
universal,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  States 
or  of  the  people  ;  if,  sir,  I  say,  there  be  a  power 
anywhere  so  tremendous  as  this,  we  are  no 
longer  living  under  a  republican  Government, 
and  our  land  has  ceased  to  be  a  land  of  liberty. 
But  this  awful  and  irresponsible  power  in  a 
body  of  nine  men  is  what  the  Democratic  party 
is  now  bending  all  its  energies  to  maintain. 

Sir,  Mr.  Jefferson  recognised  no  such  author¬ 
ity  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a  letter  to  Judge 
Roane,  in  1819,  he  said: 

“  In  denying  the  right  they  [the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court]  usurp  of  exclusively  explaining  the  Constitution,  I  go 
further  than  you  do,  if  I  understand  rightly  your  quotation 
from  the  Federalist  v  of  an  opinion  that  ‘  the  J  udiciary  is  the 
last  resort  in  relation  to  tlie  other  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the 
compact  under  which  the  Judiciary  is  derived.’  If  this  opin¬ 
ion  be  sound,  then,  indeed,  is  our  Constitution  a  complete 
felo  de  se.  For,  intending  to  establish  three  departments, 
co-ordinate  and  independent,  that  they  might  check  and 
balance  one  another,  it  has  given,  according  to  this  opinion, 
to  one  of  them  alone  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  others  ;  and  to  that  one,  too,  which  is  un¬ 
elected  by  and  independent  of  the  nation.” 

*  *  *  “  Tire  Constitution,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  a  mere 
thing  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary,  which  they  may 
twist  and  shape  into  any  form  they  please.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  politics,  that  what¬ 
ever  power  in  any  Government  is  independent,  is  absolute  also ; 
in  theory  only  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  up, 
but  in  practice  as  fast  as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be 
trusted  nowhere  but  with  the  people  in  mass.  They  are  in¬ 
herently  independent  of  all  but  moral  law.” 

In  a  letter  written  in  1820,  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  he 
used  the  following  language  : 

“  The  Constitution  has  erected  no  such  single  tribunal, 
knowing  that,  to  whatever  hands  confided,  with  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  time  and  party,  its  members  would  become  despots. 
It  has  more  wisely  made  all  the  departments  co-equal  and 
co-sovereign  within  themselves.” 

To  Judge  Johnson  he  wrote,  in  1823,  these 
striking  words  : 

“  I  cannot  lay  down  my  pen  without  recurring  to  one  of 
the  subjects  of  my  former  letter,  for,  in  truth,  there  is  no 
danger  I  apprehend  so  much  as  the  consolidation  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  noiseless,  and  therefore  unalarming,  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the  form  in  which 
Federalism  now  arrays  itself ;  and  consolidation  is  the  present 
principle  of  distinction  between  liepublicans  and  pseudo-Me- 
publicans,  but  real  Federalists.” 

And  General  Jackson  entertained  opinions 
in  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  little  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  modern  Democracy  as  are  those  I 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  his  mes- 
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sage  vetoing  the  bill  for  recliartering  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  he  said  : 

“  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  authority  over 
Congress  than  tho  opinion  of  Congress  over  the  judges;  and, 
on  that  point,  the  President  is  independent  of  both.  The 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  therefore,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive  when  acting 
in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to  have  only  such  influ¬ 
ence  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  may  deserve.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  sage  of  Monticello,  and 
the  hero  of  the  Hermitage,  could  they  return  to 
earth,  would  find  no  seats  reserved  for  them  at 
any  Democratic  banquet. 

The  Republicans  of  to-day  stand  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  the  old  Republican  party  on  this 
question,  and  not  with  the  oligarchy  for  whose 
uses  the  so-called  Democratic  organization  is 
kept  up. 

The  Democratic  party  having  made  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
the  main  plank  of  their  platform,  I  propose  to 
show  what  that  decision  is,  what  it  implies,  and 
what  is  its  basis  or  foundation. 

The  facts  in  this  case  were  as  follows.  I 
read  from  the  report : 

“  In  the  year  1834,  the  plaintiff,  Dred  Scott,  was  a  negro 
slave  belonging  to  Dr.  Emerson,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  In  that  year,  1834,  said  Dr. 
Emerson  took  the  plaintiff  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the 
military  post  at  Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  held 
him  there  as  a  slave,  until  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1836. 
At  the  time  last  mentioned,  said  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the 
plaintiff  from  said  military  postat  Rock  Island  to  the  military 
post  at  Fort  Snelling,  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  in  the  Territory  known  as  Upper  Louisiana,  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  United  States  of  France,  and  situate  north  of 
the  latitude  of  36°  30'  north,  and  north  of  the  Shite  of  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  said  Dr.  Emerson  held  the  plaintiff  in  slavery  at  Fort 
Snelling,  from  the  said  last-mentioned  date  until  the  year 
1838.  *  *  * 

“  In  the  year  1S38,  said  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plain¬ 
tiff  from  said  Fort  Snelling  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where 
he  has  ever  since  resided.” 

In  the  year  1838,  Dr.  Emerson  sold  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  Sandford. 

The  defendant  pleaded  in  abatement  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  because 
he  was  a  negro  of  African  descent,  and  his  an¬ 
cestors  were  of  pure  'African  blood,  and  were 
brought  into  this  country  and  sold  as  negro 
slaves. 

The  court  sustained  the  plea  in  abatement, 
and  decided  that,  conceding  the  plaintiff  to  be 
a  freeman,  he  was  not,  under  the  Constitution, 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Missouri  or  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a 
negro  of  African  descent,  and  that  his  ancestors 
were  of  pure  African  blood,  and  brought  to  this 
country  and  sold  as  slaves.  This  adjudication 
of  course  terminated  the  case,  and  Dred  Scott 
was  turned  out  of  court. 

But  after  the  court  had  thus  made  an  end  of 
the  suit,  and  declared  that  there  were  no  par¬ 
ties  before  them,  the  slaveholding  majority  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inquire  whether  in  point  of  fact  the 
plaintiff  was  a  free  man  ;  and  this  brought  them 
to  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  validity 
and  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise  restriction,  and  their  opinion,  which  for 
convenience  sake  I  shall  hereafter  speak  of  as 


a  decision,  although  it  was  not  a  decision  iu 
any  proper  or  legal  sense,  was,  that  this  restric¬ 
tion  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  that 
Dred  Scott  remained  a  slave.  Their  opinion 
was  clear  and  explicit,  that  neither  Congress 
nor  the  people  of  a  Territory  bad  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  legislate  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  slavery  from  any  of  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  Constitution  itself, 
they  argued,  slaves  were  recognised  and  known 
as  property;  “  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,” 
they  said,  was  “distinctly  and  expressly  affirm¬ 
ed  ”  in  that  instrument,  and  the  only  authority 
conferred  upon  Congress  was  “  the  power 
coupled  with  the  duty  of  guarding  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  owner  in  his  rights .” 

These  judges  readily  admitted  that,  but  for 
the  constitutional  sanction  of  slavery,  it  would 
be  fully  competent  for  Congress  to  legislate  for 
its  regulation  or  prohibition  in  the  Territories. 
They  stated  that  the  court  had  decided  in  a 
previous  case  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
govern  the  Territories  was  “unquestionable,” 
and  added,  “  in  this  we  entirely  concur,  and 
nothing  will  be  found  in  this  opinion  to  the 
contrary ;  ”  thus  destroying,  root  and  branch, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  popular  or  squatter  sov¬ 
ereignty.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution 
has  taken  hold  of  slaves  as  property,  and  thrown 
its  protection  and  guaranties  around  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  property,  it  results,  they  maintained, 
that  Congress,  which  is  itself  the  creature  of 
the  Constitution,  cannot  have  power  to  destroy 
or  impair  that  which  the  Constitution  affirms 
and  protects.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  slaves  are 
property  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  supreme  law ;  that  this  in¬ 
strument  which  governs  and  controls,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  all  questions  upon  which  it  speaks, 
within  all  the  States,  as  well  as  Territories,  at- 
taches  to  a  particular  class  of  human  beings 
the  character  and  imprints  upon  them  the 
stamp  of  property,  and  confers  upon  Congress 
“  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
this  property,”  for  the  reason  that  it  is  property 
by  a  constitutional  recognition,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist  the  conclusion  to  which  these 
judges  have  arrived  ;  nay,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  resist  it,  or  that  other  conclusion- to  which 
this  decision  reaches,  viz :  THAT  THIS 
KIND  OF  PROPERTY  MAY  BE  TAKEN, 
HELD,  USED,  BOUGHT  AND  80LD,  IN 
EACH  AND  ALL  OF  THE  STATES  OF 
THE  UNION.  This  result,  inevitable  from 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  is  what  will  be  judi¬ 
cially  asserted  whenever  the  time  shall  come, 
and  come  it  will  if  the  Democratic  party  re¬ 
mains  in  power  but  a  few  years  more,  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  question — whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  control  the  court,*  the  time  is  ripe 
for  such  a  decision — or,  in  other  words,  when¬ 
ever  the  oligarchy  shall  believe  that  the  North¬ 
ern  people  will  submit  to  it,  and  consent  that 
every  State  in  the  Union  shall  be. a  slave  State. 
The  real  and  overshadowing  question  which  by 


this  decision  is  presented  to  the  country  is  not 
whether  freedom  is  national,  but  is  whether  it 
has  even  a  section  where  it  may  dwell ;  it  is 
whether  slavery  is  not  national  and  universal. 

It  is  clear  that  whatsoever  is  property  by  the 
highest  law  of  the  land  is  entitled  to  the  rights, 
immunities,  and  protections  of  property,  wher¬ 
ever  that  highest  law  prevails.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  in  force  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  all  laws  of  Congress, 
all  laws  of  States,  and  all  State  Constitutions, 
which  are  in  conflict  with  its  provisions,  are 
inoperative  and  void.  If  a  slave  is  property 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  this  relation  or  character  can¬ 
not  be  destroyed,  or  injuriously  affected,  by 
the  Constitution  of  a  State ;  for  wherever  and 
in  whatever  respect  these  Constitutions  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  each  other,  the  latter  must  yield 
to  the  former.  If  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  a  man  held  as  a  slave  is 
property,  he  may  be  so  held,  treated,  and  re¬ 
garded,  in  all  places  where  that  fundamental 
and  supreme  law  is  in  operation  ;  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  property 
in  men  within  that  State,  cannot  stand  a  mo¬ 
ment  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  says  that  there  may  be ;  and  the 
theory  of  the  practical  exclusion  of  slavery  by 
unfriendly  legislation  is  fallacious  and  wholly 
inadmissible — it  is  as  unsound  as  it  is  dishonest. 
If  the  chattelship  of  a  slave  is  recognised  and 
secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  something  more  than  a  merely  nom¬ 
inal  recognition,  for  a  security  which  is  merely 
nominal  is  no  security  at  all.  The  constitution¬ 
al  guaranty  or  protection  is  of  no  account,  if  the 
States,  or  Territories,  or  Congress,  may  at  their 
pleasure  render  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
protection  valueless,  or  not  worth  possessing. 
But  if  it  should  be  conceded,  as  I  will  not  deny 
it  may  be,  that  the  State  Legislatures  and  the 
legislative  authorities  for  the  Territories,  wheth¬ 
er  Federal  or  local,  may  pass  laws  regulating  the 
possession,  use,  sale,  and  enjoyment  of  property 
in  general,  if  they  may,  by  taxation  or  other¬ 
wise,  render  the  holding  of  any  particular  kind 
of  property  unprofitable  and  burdensome,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  have  such  power  over 
slave  property,  and  they  have  not  if  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  be  good  law,  and  for  this  obvious 
reason — that  of  all  things  on  earth,  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  of  all  names,  and  descriptions  of  chattels, 
goods,  wares,  and  possessions,  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  slaves,)  not  one  is  made  property  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  not  one  is  recognised  in 
name  or  by  implication  as  property.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  recognises  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  proper¬ 
ty,  but  the  specific  articles  or  things  which  shall 
be  held  and  regarded  as  such,  it  does  not  name 
or  indicate,  with  the  single  exception  (if  the 
doctrine  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Democratic  party  be  sound)  of  negro 
slaves.  It  does  not  make  horses  property,  or 


recognise  them  as  property,  and  so  it  is  entire¬ 
ly  competent  for  any  State  or  Territory,  by  its 
law-making  power,  to  declare  that  there  shall 
be,  within  its  jurisdiction,  no  such  thing  as 
property  in  a  horse ;  whatever  is  property  by 
statute,  may  be  deprived  of  that  character  by 
statute ;  and  whatever  by  the  common  law,  or  by 
the  understanding  and  consent  of  mankind,  is 
regarded  as  property,  may  cease  to  be  such  in 
any  country,  if  the  law-making  power  thereof 
shall  so  determine.  Of  the  truth  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  is  acted  upon 
every  year  in  the  States  and  in  all  sovereign¬ 
ties.  The  States  are  sovereign,  except  in  so  far 
as  their  power  is  limited  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Uhited  States.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
power  of  the  States  to  declare  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  treated  as  property  within  their 
own  limits  has  been  taken  from  them,  al¬ 
ways  excepting  the  one  case  of  slaves.  One 
State  has  provided  by  legislation  that  there  shall 
be  no  property  in  cart-wheels  of  less  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  width  ;  another,  that  there  shall  be  no  such 
thing  as  property  within  its  jurisdiction  in  game 
cocks  ;  another,  that  an  inferior  and  vicious 
species  of  cattle,  which  were  being  brought  into 
it  from  a  neighboring  country,  shall  not  be  in¬ 
troduced,  held,  or  kept  as  property,  within  its 
limits ;  another,  that  there  shall  be  no  protection 
to,  and  no  property  in,  domestic  liquors ;  and 
when  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  State  to 
pass  such  a  law  was  raised  and  presented  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
tribunal  decided  in  favor  of  the  power.  Thus, 
in  all  cases  and  in  reference  to  all  kinds  of 
property,  except  slave  property,  the  States  and 
Territories  have  unlimited  power ;  and  if  they 
may  deny  the  fact  of  property  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  article  or  thing,  they  may  of  course  regu¬ 
late  its  use  and  enjoyment. 

The  truth  is,  this  question  of  property  be¬ 
longs  exclusively  to  the  local  sovereignties, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  in  any  manner  recognise  slaves  as  property. 
In  this  country,  where  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  or  is  not 
property,  the  only  limitation  upon  State  au¬ 
thority  is  what  possibly  may  result  from  the 
operation  of  a  constitutional  law  of  Congress ; 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  revenue  law,  the  effect  may 
be  to  recognise  property  in  any  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  imported  into  the  country  upon  which 
imposts  are  levied  and  paid,  which  article, 
thus  recognised  as  property  by  a  law  para¬ 
mount  to  any  State  authority,  must  be  respect¬ 
ed  and  treated  as  such  within  the  States ;  and 
if  this  be  true,  it  illustrated  the  position,  that 
whatever  is  property  under  a  recognition  su¬ 
perior  to  State  authority  enjoys  a  special  pro¬ 
tection.  If  imported  liquors  are  entitled  to 
such  protection  by  operation  of  a  constitutional 
law  of  Congress,  a  fortiori  is  slave  property, 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  power  of  the  Territories  over  property 
is  derived  from  their  organic  acts,  and  is  gen- 
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illy,  if  not  always,  (wjth  the  exception  of  sla- 
ry  prohibitions,)  unrestricted  by  such  acts, 

,  that  the  authority  of  Territorial  Legislatures 
respect  to  property  is  similar  to  that  of  State 
;gislatures  ;  and  the  celebrated  axiom  of  Mr. 
ay,  that  11  that  is  property  which  the  law 
,ikes  property,”  is  true  in  the  States  and  Ter¬ 
edos  alike ;  that  is,  true  in  respect  to  all 
rings  which  are  the  rightful  subjects  of  prop- 
ty — which  are  susceptible  of  being  made 
operty  by  any  human  law.  Hence  it  comes 
at  each  State  and  Territory  decides  for  itself 
lat  shall  be  known  and  respected  as  property 
.thin  its  jurisdiction.  Whatever  the  law  of 
assachusetts  makes  property  is  property  in 
aat  State,  and  whatever  the  law  of  Nebraska 
akes  property  is  property  in  Nebraska;  and 

■  ithing  is  or  can  be  property  in  either,  in  vio- 
tion  of  the  local  law,  and  nothing  can  be 
operty  in  any  State  or  Territory  because  it  is 
operty  anywhere  or  everywhere  else.  The 

m  of  Maine  must  govern  in  that  State,  and 
>t  the  law  of  North  Carolina;  the  law  of  Ne- 
aska  must  govern  in  Nebraska,  and  not  the 
m  of  Alabama.  There  is  no  hardship  or  in- 
luality  in  all  this ;  the  same  law  applies  to  all, 
sidents  and  non-residents.  The  citizen  of 
ew  York  who  removes  to  Nebraska  with  his 
operty,  does  not  hold  it  in  Nebraska  because 
was  property  in  New  York,  but  simply  be- 
,use  he  finds  it  to  be  property  in  Nebraska  by 
r;r  own  law.  His  title  there  does  not  neces- 
r.rily  rest  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  property  by 
>  e  general  consent  of  the  civilized  world,  for, 
'^withstanding  that  general  recognition,  it 
av  lose  its  character  of  property  in  Nebraska 
r  the  force  of  her  local  legislation. 

1  But  the  States  and  Territories  can  pass  no 
nequal  laws,  and  deprive  one  description  of 
arsons  or  citizens  of  rights  enjoyed  by  others  ; 

■  ey  cannot  enact  that  a  horse  maybe  property 

.  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  not  in  those  of 
lother .;  they  may  impose  no  unequal  taxes,  or 
ake  unjust  discriminations  between  residents 
id  non-residents,  natives  and  foreigners,  citi- 
>;ns  of  one  State  and  citizens  of  another  State — 
i  this  sense,  one  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
roperty  without  due  process  of  law — but  when- 
ver,  in  the  judgment  of  the  law-making  au- 
lorit.y,  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  people 
id  the  advancement  of  the  State  will  be  pro- 
oted  by  a  general  law,  operating  upon  all  alike, 
hick  shall  remove  from  any  article,  before 
aid  as  property,  that  character  or  relation,  it 
iay  do  so ;  otherwise,  it  is  not  sovereign. 

From  this  examination  of  the  Dred  Scott 
ecision,  we  perceive  the  startling  character 
ad  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  new 
[aims  of  the  oligarchy.  We  find  that  this 
onstitution  of  our  fathers,  in  which  Madison 
ould  not  allow  the  idea  of  slavery  to  be  seen 
t  all,  and  which  was  accepted  as  a  great  char- 
;r  of  human  rights,  under  which  it  was  hoped 
le  people  of  the  United  States  might  be  able 
)  rid  themselves  of  this  acknowledged  evil, 


carries  slavery,  of  its  own  force,  into  every 
State  as  well  as  every  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  plants  it  there  so  deeply  and 
firmly  that  no  power  remains  adequate  to  its 
expulsion.  The  States  may  prohibit  or  dis¬ 
courage  everything  else  but  slavery  is  of  so 
much  greater  utility  and  necessity  than  any 
other  property,  that  it  has  been  clothed  upon 
with  sanctity  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  is 
inviolable.  The  expedient  of  unfriendly  legis¬ 
lation,  it  has  been  seen,  is  not  admissible,  for 
the  subject  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  cannot 
be  affected  by  it ;  the  property  in  this  case  is 
not,  like  ordinary  property,  within  the  control 
of  State  legislation,  but  it  is  property  that  has 
been  raised  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  a  position  where  it  is  unassailable. 
Any  local  law  impairing  a  right  which  rests 
upon  a  special  constitutional  sanction  must 
be  declared  inoperative,  of  course.  Property 
founded  upon  such  a  right  cannot  be  subjected 
to  any  laws  or  regulations  more  onerous  than 
are  made  to  apply  to  other  property,  or  perhaps 
than  attach  to  the  most  favored  descriptions  of 
property ;  certainly,  any  invidious  legislation, 
and  all  regulations  discriminating  against  it, 
would  be  unconstitutional.  The  laws  protect¬ 
ing  other  property  would  protect  this  ;  actions 
of  case,  trespass,  replevin  —  in  fine,  all  the 
appropriate  remedies  for  injuries  to  property — 
would  lie  as  well  for  torts  to  this  property  as  to 
any  other.  To  maim  a  slave  would  be  tres¬ 
pass,  to  steal  him  would  be  larceny.  So,  an 
affirmative  code  for  the  protection  of  slave 
property  would  in  almost  every  conceivable' 
case  be  unnecessary,  and  unfriendly  legislation 
would  in  all  cases  be  nugatory.  What  cannot 
be  done  directly  cannot  be  done  indirectly.  I 
say  this,  it  w.ll  be  understood,  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  right, 
and  is  to  be  carried  out  in  all  its  implications 
by  the  Federal  courts,  as  it  undoubtedly  will 
be,  so  long  as  the  Democratic  party  continues 
in  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is 
good  law,  and  it  shall  be  acquiesced  in  as  such, 
the  question  of  freedom  or  slavery  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  irrevocably  settled  ;  the  Constitution  which 
the  builders  constructed  is  already  overthrown, 
and  the  Union  for  liberty  and  republicanism, 
which  rested  thereon,  exists  no  longer,  and  the 
foundations  of  a  Union  for  a  grinding  servitude 
on  the  one  side,  and  an  arrogant  oligarchy  on 
the  other,  to  be  erected  upon  its  ruins,  have 
been  commenced. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  branch  of 
my  subject,  because  I  perceive  that  this  decision 
embraces  and  involves  every  question  in  respect 
to  the  existence,  extension,  and  perpetuation, 
of  slavery.  It  is  the  essential  platform  of 
the  Democratic  party ;  it  covers  every  claim 
that  the  oligarchy  sets  up  ;  it  forbids  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  slavery  extension ;  it  declares,  in 
effect,  that  the  Constitution,  ex  proprio  vigore, 
carries  slavery  into  every  Territory  and  every 
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State  of  the  Union,  and  extends  to  slave  prop¬ 
erty  a  degree  of  favor  and  protection  such  as  is 
accorded  to  no  other  kind  of  property  ;  it  vin¬ 
dicates  the  slave  trade,  and  demands,  by  an 
imperious  logic,  its  reopening  and  legalization  ; 
for,  if  it  is  true  that  negroes  have  “  no  rights 
which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect,”  if  their 
normal  and  rightful  status — I  hardly  know  what 
word  to  use  when  I  speak  of  a  man  as  a  thing — 
is  that  of  property,  and  if  this  is  so  plain  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  bound  to  say  that  it  is 
true,  although  the  Constitution  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  as  such,  with  what  propriety  can  the 
importation  of  them  be  made  piracy  ?  What  good 
reason  can  be  given  for  such  a  restriction  as  is 
contained  in  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade, 
upon  what  is  in  itself  a  legitimate  subject  of 
commerce  ?  Why  make  it  criminal  to  import 
slaves,  when  property  in  them  already  within 
the  United  States  is  more  highly  favored  by  the 
Constitution  than  property  in  any  other  form  ? 

I  come  now  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  basis 
or  foundation  of  this  extraordinary  decision  ; 
to  ascertain  and  examine  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  rests ;  and  I  discover  that  they  are  as 
follows : 

I.  That  whereas,  by  the  opinions  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  negroes  of  African  de¬ 
scent  were  an  inferior  race,  fit  only  to  be  slaves, 
and  intended  by  their  Creator  to  occupy  that 
place  or  status  in  the  world,  it  could  not  have 
been  understood  that  they  were  to  be  citizens 
o'f  the  United  States.  They  were  regarded  as 
the  subjects  of  property,  and  not  as  persons  en¬ 
titled  to  the  rights  and  franchises  of  citizenship. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  dis¬ 

ciples,  that  slavery  is  not  only  right  and  fit,  so 
far  as  the  slave  is  concerned,  but  a  blessing  to 
free  men,  a  necessary  relation  in  society,  and 
the  very  corner  stone  of  true  and  legitimate 
government.  t 

III.  The  provisions  in  the  Constitution  in 
reference  to  the  slave  trade  and  the  return  of 
fugitives  from  service  or  labor. 

Under  some  or  all  of  these  heads  may  be 
found  the  reasons  which  brought  the  judges, 
who  united  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  to  make 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  And  I  will  here  ob¬ 
serve,  that  although  in  giving  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  they  differed  from  each  other  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  and  so  far  that  it  may  be  disputed 
whether  a  majority  were  agreed  upon  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  reasoning,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  what  is  called  the  “  opinion  of  the 
court,”  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  em¬ 
bodies  in  its  results  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  court.  This  is  the  understanding  of  the 
President,  of  the  South,  and  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  is  seen  by  their  declarations  and  plat¬ 
forms. 

I.  The  African  race,  we  are  assured  by  a 
majority  of  the  court,  had,  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 

been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 


and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white 
race,  either  in  social  or  political  relations  ;  and 
so  far  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect and  that 
the  negro  might  justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced 
to  slavery  for  his  benefit.  He  was  bought  and 
sold  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  traffic,  whenever  a  profit  could  be 
made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at  that  time 
fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized  portion  of 
the  white  race.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom 
in  morals,  as  well  as  in  politics,  which  no  one 
thought  of  disputing,  or  supposed  to  be  open  to 
dispute  ;  and  men  in  every  grade  and  position 
of  society  daily  and  habitually  acted  upon  it  in 
their  private  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
public  concern,  without  doubting  for  a  moment 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion.”  *  *  *  They 
li  were  never  thought  of  or  spoken  of,  except  as  1 
property,  and  when  the  claims  of  the  owner  or  i 
the  profits  of  the  trader  were  supposed  to  need 
protection.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
for  many  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  members  of  the  African  race  had 
been  held  in  slavery  on  this  continent ;  but  how 
and  why  and  by  whom  this  practice  was  com¬ 
menced  and  continued,  appears  in  the  quota¬ 
tions  which  I  made  at  the  commencement  of 
these  remarks.  They  were  held  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  and  had  been  reduced  to  it,  wrongfully 
and  with  a  strong  hand — because  they  were 
weak,  and  not  because  it  was  right  or  just — 
by  the  force  of  superior  power,  as  millions  of 
the  white  race  had  for  many  centuries  been 
held  in  slavery  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
They  were  held  as  slaves  at  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  because  they  had  been  brought 
here  and  forced  upon  our  people  while  they 
were  yet  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  After 
their  independence,  they  could  not  be  enfran-1 
chised  at  once;  they  could  not  be  placed  in- 
possession  of  political  power  in  a  day  or  a  year. 
But,  sir,  if  there  is  anything  true  in  the  history 
of  those  times,  the  men  of  the  Revolution  did 
not  approve  or  justify  the  system.  They  felt  it 
to  be  wrong,  cruelly,  strangely  wrong  ;  they  re¬ 
garded  their  relations  to  these  unfortunate  be¬ 
ings  as  false  and  unnatural,  and  it  was  their 
earnest  desire  and  full  determination  to  change 
them,  as  in  general  terms  I  have  already  shown, 
and  as  I  will  more  fully  prove  hereafter. 
That  they  or  their  ancestors  regarded  the  Afri¬ 
cans  as  unfit  for  “political  relations  ” — I  mean 
Africans,  as  such,  and  not  slaves— is  disproved 
by  the  fact  stated  by  Judge  Curtis  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  and  supported  by  the  authorities  to  which 
he  referred,  that  prior  to  this  time  u  all  free 
native-born  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  North  Carolina ,  though  descended 
from  African  slaves ,  were  not  only  citizens  of 
those  States,  but  such  of  them  as  had  the  other 
necessary  qualifications  possessed  the  franchise 
of  electors  on  equal  terms  with  other  citizens.” 
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That  the  Africans  at  the  time  referred  to 
were  <l  regarded  as  so  far  inferior  that  they 

had  NO  RIGHTS  WHICH  WHITE  MEN  WERE  BOUND 

to  respect,  and  that  the  negro  might  justly 
and  lawfully  he  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  ben- 
eft .”  That  “  this  opinion  was  at  that  time  fixed 
and  universal  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the 
white  race;'1  that  11  it  was  regarded  as  an 
axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  in  politics ,  which 
no  one  thought  of  disputing ,  or  supposed  to  he 
open  to  dispute ; 11  that  “men  in  every  grade 
and  position  in  society  ”  never  doubted  “for  a 
moment  the  correctness  of  this  opinion 11 — are 
asseverations  so  strange  and  monstrous,  so 
plainly,  greatly,  shockingly  untrue,  that  one 
hardly  knows  how  to  meet  them — he  is  staggered 
and  confounded  by  their  grossness  and  audacity. 

But  these  inventions  were  necessary,  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
indeed  form  its  chief  corner  stone.  How  to¬ 
tally  unsupported  they  are  by  the  history  of 
those  times,  I  shall  show  by  testimony  the 
most  direct  and  overwhelming,  and  of  which 
one  would  suppose  Chief  Justice  Taney  could 
not  have  been  ignorant.  That,  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the’ opinion 
in  regard  to  negroes  (which  the  Chief  Justice 
says  “was  fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized 
portions  of  the  white  race  ”)  was  not  as  he  has 
stated  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
considered  that  the  black  man  had  “  rights 
which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect : 11 
and  that  he  might  not  “justly  be  reduced  to 
slavery  for  the  white  man’s  benefit ;  ”  that  it 
was  not  an  axiom  in  morals  that  he  might 
justly  be  made  a  slave ;  that  his  true  and 
proper  condition  was  not  that  of  a  slave,  and 
therefore  of  property,  but  that  of  a  human, 
sentient,  responsible,  immortal  being,  possess¬ 
ing  the  same  natural  rights  with  other  men, 
appears  from  the  proceedings  of  numerous 
public  bodies,  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
eminent  men,  representatives  of  various  in¬ 
terests  and  classes,  of  statesmen,  politicians, 
lawyers,  philosophers,  poets,  divines,  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  whose  opinions,  with 
the  members  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  were  of  the  highest  authority, 
and  some  of  whom,  indeed,  were  themselves 
members  of  that  body.  From  this  mass  of 
testimony  I  will  make  such  selections  as  my 
time  will  permit. 

In  the  year  1785,  three  years  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  to  which  Chancellor 
Livingston,  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen ,  the 
magistrate  who  administered  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington  his  first  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  objected,  not  that  it  abol¬ 
ished  slavery,  but  that  it  did  not  go  further , 
and  clothe  the  negro  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  white  men.  To  his  objections  I 
beg  to  call  your  particular  attention  ;  they  were 
as  follows: 


“  1.  Because  the  last  clause  of  the  bill  enacts  that  no  ne¬ 
gro,  mulatto,  or  mustee,  shall  have  a  legal  vote  in  any  case 
whatsoever  ;  which  implicatively  excludes  persons  of  this 
description  from  all  share  in  the  Legislature,  and  those  offices 
in  which  a  vote  may  be  necessary,  as  well  as  from  the  im¬ 
portant  privilege  of  electing  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be 
governed  ;  the  bill  having,  in  other  instances,  placed  the 
children  that  shall  be  born  of  slaves  in  the  rank  of  citizens, 
agreeable  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
they  are,  as  such,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  ; 
nor  can  they  be  deprived  of  these  essential  rights  without 
shocking  those  principles  of  equal  liberty  which  every  page 
in  that  Constitution  labors  to  enforce. 

“  2.  Because  it  holds  up  a  doctrine  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  United  States  justify  their  sepa¬ 
ration  from  Great  Britain,  and  either  enacts  what  is  wrong, 
or  supposes  that  those  may  rightfully  be  charged  with  the 
burdens  of  Government  who  have  no  representative  share 
in  imposing  them. 

“3.  Because  this  class  of  disfranchised  and  discontented 
citizens,  who  at  some  future  period  may  be  both  numerous 
and  wealthy,  may,  under  the  direction  of  ambitious  or  fac¬ 
tious  leaders,  become  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  effect  the 
ruin  of  a  Constitution  whose  benefits  they  are  not  permitted 
to  enjoy. 

“  4.  Because  the  creation  of  an  order  of  citizens  who  are 
to  have  no  legislative  or  representative  share  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  necessarily  lays  the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  malignant  kind,  rendering  pov>er  perma¬ 
nent  and  hereditary  in  the  hands  of  those  persons  who  deduce 
their  origin  through  white  ancestors  only  ;  though  these,  at 
some  future  period,  should  not  amount  to  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  people.  That  this  is  not  a  chimerical  supposition  will  be 
apparent  to  those  who  reflect  that  the  term  mustee  is  indefi¬ 
nite  ;  that  the  desire  of  power  will  induce  those  who  possess 
it  to  exclude  competitors  by  extending  it  as  far  as  possible  ; 
that,  supposing  it  io  extend  to  the  seventeenth  generation, 
every  man  will  have  the  blood  of  many  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  ancestors  running  in  his  veins,  and  that,  if 
any  of  these  should  have  been  colored,  his  posterity  will,  by 
the  operation  of  this  law,  be  disfranchised  ;  so  that,  if  only 
one-thousandth  part  of  the  black  inhabitants  now  in  the 
State  should  intermarry  with  the  white,  their  posterity  will 
amount  to  so  many  millions  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  sup¬ 
pose  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  people  born  within  this  State  two 
hundred  years  hence,  who  may  be  entitled  to  share  in  the 
benefits  which  our  excellent  Constitution  intended  to  secure 
to  every  free  inhabitant  of  the  State. 

“  5.  Because  the  last  clause  of  the  hill,  being  general,  de¬ 
prives  those  black,  mulatto,  and  mustee  citizens,  who  have 
heretofore  been  entitled  to  a  vote,  of  this  essential  privilege, 
and  under  the  idea  of  political  expediency,  without  their 
having  been  charged  with  any  offence,  disfranchises  them, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  established  rules  oi'justice,  against 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  tends  to  support, 
a  doctrine  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  obvious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  that  the  Legislature  may  arbitrarily 
dispose  of  the  dearest  rights  of  their  constituents.” 

Have  I  made  no  mistake  ?  Is  it  true,  is  it 
possible,  that  in  the  face  of  this  noble  protest, 
which  more  than  covers  all  the  positions  of  the 
Republican  party,  Judge  Taney  could  have 
used  the  language  I  have  quoted  ?  Can  it  be. 
that  in  drawing  an  elaborate  opinion  in  a  great 
case,  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  and 
issues  ever  pronounced  by  an  earthly  court, 
and  in  which  historical  accuracy  was  of  the 
first  necessity,  he  could  have  ignored  the  rec¬ 
ord  I  have  cited,  and  the  facts  which  it  proves, 
and  .have  solemnly  declared,  that  in  1788, 
when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  before,  the  black  race 
were  regarded  as  “altogether  unfit  to  associate 
with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  political 
relations,”  and  might  “justly  and  lawfully  be 
reduced  to  slavery  for  their  benefit,”  and  that 
this  opinion  was  ufxed  and  universal  in  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  white  race?” 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1780, 
passed  an  act  abolishing  slavery  in  that  State, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  following  pream- 
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ble,  the  authorship  of  which  I  have  heard — I 
know  not  with  what  authority — ascribed  to  Dr. 
Franklin : 

“  When  we  contemplate  our  abhorrence  of  that  condition 
to  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of  Great  Britain  were  ex¬ 
erted  to  reduce  us  ;  when  we  look  back  upon  the  variety  of 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  exposed,  and  how  mirac¬ 
ulously  our  wants  in  many  instances  have  been  supplied, 
and  our  deliverances  wrought,  when  even  hope  and  human 
fortitude  have  become  unequal  to  the  conflict,  we  are  un¬ 
avoidably  led  to  a  serious  and  grateful  sense  of  the  manifold 
blessings  which  we  have  undeservedly  received  from  the 
hand  of  that  Being  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
cometh.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  we  conceive  that  it  is 
our  duty,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  extend  a 
portion  of  that  freedom  to  others  which  hath  been  extended 
to  us,  and  release  from  that  state  of  thraldom,  to  which  we 
ourselves  were  tyrannically  doomed,  and  from  which,  we 
have  now  every  prospect  of  being  delivered.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  inquire  why,  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  were  distinguished  by 
a  difference  in  feature  or  complexion. 

“  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  all  are  the  work  of  an  Al¬ 
mighty  hand.  We  find,  in  the  distribution  of  the  human 
species,  that  the  most  fertile  as  well  as  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  earth  are  inhabited  by  men  of  a  complexion  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours,  and  from  each  other  ;  from  whence  we 
may  reasonably  as  well  as  religiously  infer,  that  He  who 
placed  them  in  their  various  situations  hath  extended  equally 
his  care  and  protection  to  all  ;  and  it  beeometli  us  not  to 
counteract  His  mercies.  We  esteem  it  a  peculiar  blessing 
granted  to  us,  that  we  are  enabled  this  day  to  add  one  more 
step  toward  universal  civilization  by  removing,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lived  in  undeserved 
bondage,  and  by  which,  from  the  assumed  authority  of  the 
Kings  of  Great  Britain,  no  effectual  legal  relief  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Weaned  by  a  long  course  of  experience  from  those 
narrow  prejudices  and  partialities  we  bad  imbibed,  we  find 
our  hearts  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevolence  towards 
men  of  all  conditions  and  nations  ;  and  we  conceive  our¬ 
selves,  at  this  particular  period,  extraordinarily  called  upon, 
by  the  blessings  which  we  have  received,  to  manifest  the 
sincerity  of  our  profession,  and  to  give  a  substantial  proof  of 
our  own  gratitude. 

“  And  whereas  the  condition  of  those  persons  who  have 
heretofore  been  denominated  negro  and  mulatto  slaves  has 
boen  attended  with  circumstances  which  not  only  deprived 
them  of  the  common  blessings  which  by  nature  they  were 
entitled  to,  but  has  cast  them  into  the  deepest  afflictions,  by 
an  unnatural  separation  and  sale  of  husband  and  wife  from 
each  other,  and  from  their  children — an  injury  the  greatness 
of  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  supposing  that  we  were 
in  the  same  unhappy  case  ;  in  justice ,  therefore,  to  persons 
so  unhappily  circumstanced,  and  who  have  no  prospect  be¬ 
fore  them  whereon  they  may  rest  their  sorrows  and  their 
hopes — have  no  reasonable  inducement  to  render  their  ser¬ 
vice  tn  society  which  they  otherwise  might ;  and  also  in  grateful 
commemoration  of  our  own  happy  deliverance  from  that 
state  of  unconditional  submission  to  which  we  were  doomed 
by  the  tyranny  of  Britain  :  Therefore,  Be  it  enacted,”  &c. 

Sir,  this  splendid  preamble,  and  the  act  which 
it  introduced,  were  no  trifling  or  obscure  mat¬ 
ters.  They  were  the  production  of  great  men, 
acting  on  a  most  conspicuous  theatre,  and  their 
work  is  one  of  historical  interest  and  grandeur. 
It  was  to  this  preamble  that  Mr.  Webster  refer¬ 
red,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1844,  in  these  words  : 

“  That  preamble  was  the  work  of  your  fathers  1  They 
sleep  in  honored  graves  !  There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  man 
living  now  who  was  engaged  in  that  most  righteous  act. 
There  are  words  in  that  preamble  fit  to  be  read  by  all  who 
inherit  the  blood,  by  all  who  bear  the  name, 'by  all  who 
cherish  the  memory  of  an  honored  and  virtuous  ancestry. 
And  I  ask  every  one  of  you  now  present,  ere  eight-and-forty 
hours  pass  over  your  heads ,  to  turn  to  that  act,  to  read  that 
preamble  ;  and  if  you  are  Pennsylvanians,  the  blood  will 
stir  and  prompt  you  to  do  your  duty.  There  are  arguments 
in  that  preamble  far  surpassing  anything  that  my  poor 
ability  could  advance,  and  there  I  leave  the  subject  ” 

Oh,  sir,  that  the  Pennsylvanians  would  now 
read  that  preamble !  The  blood  would  stir, 
and  they  would  be  prompted  to  their  duty  by 
taking  that  commanding  position  in  the  army 


of  freedom  to  which  they  are  called  by  the 
just  renown  and  the  glorious  memories  of 
their  ancestors,  whose  utterances  in  behalf  of 
liberty  and  human  rights  were  among  the 
most  eloquent  and  fervid  that  have  ever  been 
heard  upon  this  continent. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  where  has  Judge  Taney 
been,  that,  notwithstanding  this  action  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  eight  years  before 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  he  should  have 
the  boldness  to  say  that,  by  the  common  con¬ 
sent  of  mankind,  at  the  time  this  act  was 
passed,  negroes  u  had  no  rights  which  white 
men  were  bound  to  respect,”  and  might  justly 
and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  ben¬ 
efit  ;  and  that  this  was  an  axiom  in  morals  as 
well  as  politics  which  no  one  thought  of  dis¬ 
puting,  and  upon  which  men  of  every  grade 
and  position  in  society  daily  and  habitually 
acted  ? 

Sir,  is  it  not  manifest  and  certain  that  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  the  framers  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  acted  in  the  light  and  spirit  of  these 
testimonies,  rather  than  in  that  thick  darkness 
of  inhumanity  and  practical  atheism  in  which 
the  Chief  Justice  has  been  groping  ? 

In  1773,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  to  the  reputation  of  an  eminent 
physician  added  that  of  a  distinguished  phi¬ 
lanthropist  and  statesman,  issued  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  America  on  slave-keeping, 
in  which  he  said  : 

“  Liberty  and  property  form  the  basis  of  abundance  and 
good  agriculture.  I  never  observed  it  to  flourish  where 
those  rights  of  mankind  were  not  firmly  established.  The 
earth,  which  multiplies  her  productions  with  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
fusion  under  the  hands  of  the  free-born  laborer,  seems  to 
shrink  into  barrenness  under  the  sweat  of  the  slave.  Such 
is  the  will  of  the  Great  Author  of  our  nature,  who  has  cre¬ 
ated  man  free,  and  assigned  to  him  the  earth,  that  he  might 
cultivate  his  possession  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  still 
should  enjoy  his  liberty.” 

Warming  with  his  subject,  and  passing  from 
the  material  to  the  moral  and  religious  aspect 
of  it,  he  exclaims  : 

“  Ye  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  ye  advocates  for  American 
liberty,  rouse  up,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
general  liberty.  Bear  a  testimony  against  a  vice  which  de¬ 
grades  human  nature,  and  dissolves  that  universal  tie  of 
benevolence  which  should  councct  all  the  children  of  men 
together  in  one  great  family.  The  plant  of  liberty  is  of  so 
tender  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  thrive  long  in  the  neighborhood 
of  slavery.  Remember,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed  upon 
you,  to  preserve  an  asylum  for  freedom  in  this  country,  after 
the  last  pillars  of  it  are  fallen  in  every  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

“  But  chiefly,  ye  ministers  of  the  gospel,  whose  dominion 
over  the  principles  and  actions  of  men  is  so  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  felt,  ye  who  estimate  the  worth  of  your  fel¬ 
low  creatures  by  their  immortality,  and  therefore  must  look 
upon  all  mankind  as  equals,  let  your  zeal  keep  pace  with  your 
opportunities  to  put  a  slop  to  slavery.  While  you  enforce  the 
duties  of  ‘tithe  and  cummin,’  neglect  not  the  weightier  laws 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Slavery  is  a  hydra  sin,  and  in¬ 
cludes  in  it  every  violation  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel.  In  vain  will  you  command  your  flocks  to  offer  up  the 
incense  of  faith  and  charily,  while  they  continue  to  mingle  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  negro  slaves  with  their  sacrifices.” 

To  our  conscientious  and  devoted  clergymen 
who,  for  following  too  closely  the  precepts  and 
injunctions  of  their  Divine  Master,  have  been 
showered  with  torrents  of  abuse  by  demagogues 
and  blackguards,  these  earnest  words  of  a  true 
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patriot  and  a  sincere  Christian,  bear  healing  in 
their  wings. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  1790.  but  two  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  u  The  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Sla¬ 
very,”  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  used  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language  : 

“  From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the 
portion  and  is  still  the  birthright  of  all  men,  and  influenced 
by  the  strong  ties  oi'  humanity  aud  the  principles  of  their  in¬ 
stitution,  your  memorialists  conceive  themselves  bound  to 
use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
and  promote  a  general  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  free¬ 
dom.  Under  theset  impressions,  they  earnestly  entreat  your 
attention  to  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  countenance  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  those  unhappy 
men,  who,  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom,  are  degraded  into 
porpetual  bondage,  and  who,  amid  the  general  joy  of  sur¬ 
rounding  freemen,  are  groaning  in  servile  subjection  ;  that 
you  will  devise  means*  for  removing  this  inconsistency  of 
character  from  the  American  people  ;  that  you  will  promote 
mercy  and  justice  ” 

[Judge  Tauey  says  everybody  believed  that 
slavery  was  justice] 

“  towards  this  distressed  race  ;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  discouraging  every 
species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow  men.” 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Dr.  Franklin 
and  his  associates  should  have  been  so  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Constitution,  and  what  it  was  made 
for,  and  of  the  sentiment  of  the  times,  as  not 
to  have  knowp  that  it  was  intended  to  recog¬ 
nise  and  perpetuate  human  slavery,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  regarded  slaves  as  property, 
and  incapable  of  being  made  citizens  by  any 
power  in  the  country.  Instead  of  knowing  the 
facts  now  asserted  by  Judge  Taney  as  the 
basis  of  a  judicial  decision,  they  even  sup¬ 
posed  (so  friendly,  in  their  view,  was  that  in¬ 
strument  to  liberty)  that  Congress  might  in 
some  way  “  countenance  ”  the  abolition  of  sla¬ 
very. 

That  Virginia  was  in  no  wise  behind  Penn- 
syl vania  in  her  desire  for  the  abolition  of  sla¬ 
very,  in  her  sense  of  its  injustice,  and  in  her 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  is  of 
common  knowledge,  derived  from  the  citations 
so  often  made  from  the  writings  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry,  Tuck¬ 
er,  Wythe — indeed,  of  all  her  great  names  of 
the  Revolutionary  period.  1  need  not  quote 
them.  But  I  will  read  a  brief  extract,  not  so 
well  known,  from  an  address  published  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette  in  1767 : 

“  Now,  its  freedom  is  unquestionably  tho  birthright  of  all 
mankind ,  Africans  as  well  as  Europeans,  to  keep  the  former 
in  a  state  of  slavery  is  a  constant  violation  of  that  right, -and 
therefore  of  justice.” 

And  yet  the  opinion  was  u  universal,”  that 
Africans  had  no  rights  ! 

But,  sir,  to  remove  all  foundation  for  the 
argument  raised  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and 
to  prove  affirmatively  and  beyond  doubt  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  could  not  have 
been  influenced  by  such  opinions  and  purposes 
as  he  has  ascribed  to  them,  I  refer  to  an  act 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1783,  (Hening’s 
Statutes,  vol.  ii,  page  332,)  for  a  knowledge  of 


which  I  am  indebted  to  tbe  able  and  very  ad¬ 
mirable  oration  of  Mr.  George  Sumner,  deliver¬ 
ed  before  the  authorities  of  Boston  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1859 — which  repeals  the  law  of  1779, 
limiting  citizenship  to  whites,  and  enacts — 

“  That  all  free  persons,  born  within  the  territory  of  this 
Commonwealth,  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth.” 

Had  the  Chief  Justice  never  heard  that  in 
his  native  State  of  Maryland  there  were  very 
decided  opinions  in  regard  to  the  wrongfulness 
and  inexpediency  of  slavery,  at  and  before  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  ?  Can  he  believe 
that  the  people  of  that  State  understood  that 
they  had,  so  far  as  their  own  vote  was  con¬ 
cerned,  adopted  a  fundamental  law  for  the 
Union,  which  stamped  the  African  with  an  in¬ 
capacity  to  become  a  citizen,  that  looked  upon 
him  as  a  proper  and  rightful  subject  of  mer¬ 
chandise?  Under  what  hallucination  was  he 
suffering,  that  he  could  assert  that  it  was  in 
Maryland,  as  well  as  in  the  other  States,  an 
axiom  in  morals  and  politics,  that  the  negro 
might  be  justly  reduced  to  slavery,  when  he 
must  have  known  that,  the  very  next  year  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  an  abolition 
society  was  organized  in  that  State,  the  result 
of  the  discussions  which  for  years  had  taken 
place  in  her  Legislature,  and  of  such  opinions 
as  had  been  expressed  by  Pinkney,  Martin, 
and  others  of  her  influential  and  distinguished 
citizens  ?  Mr.  Pinkney  had  warned  them 
“  that  slavery  would  work  a  decay  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  the  free  States,”  and  that,  “  by  tbe 
eternal  principles  of  natural  justice,  no  master 
in  the  State  has  a  right  to  hold  his  slave  in 
bondage  a  single  hour.” 

Luther  Martin  said,  in  1787 : 

“  Slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  republicanism, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on  which  it 
is  supported,  as  it  lessens  the  sense  of  the  equal  rights  of 
mankind,  and  habituates  us  to  tyranny  and  oppression.” 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  reproduce 
even  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  that  might  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  sustain  the  assertion  that  Judge 
Taney  has  wholly  misunderstood  or  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  were 
influential  and  controlling  with  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  already  abolished  slavery ;  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  her  great  men,  the  Adams’s  and 
others,  was  against  the  giant  iniquity.  It  had 
no  defenders  in  all  New  England.  Indeed,  I 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  opinion  was 
general,  and  all  but  universal,  from  the  St. 
Croix  to  the  St.  Mary,  against  the  postulates  of 
the  Chief  Justice. 

Inasmuch  as  some  reliance  has  been  placed 
by  the  court  upon  what  is  assumed'  to  have 
been  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  upon  this 
question  of  slavery,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of  some 
of  her  greatest  minds. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  1777,  in  an  opinion  which 
declared  the  law  of  England,  said : 
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“  The  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  introduced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political, 
but  only  by  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  force  long 
after  the  reasons,  occasion,  and  time  itself,  whence  it  was 
created,  are  erased  from  the  memory.  It  is  so  odious,  that 
nothing  can  support  it  but  positive  law.  Whatever  incon¬ 
veniences  therefore  may  follow  from  the  decision,  I  cannot 
say  this  case  (Somerset’s)  is  allowed  or  approved  by  the 
law  ofEngland,  and  therefore  the  blackmustbe  discharged. h 

John  Locke  wrote : 

“  Slavery  is  so  vile,  so  miserable  a  state  of  man,  and  so  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  the  generous  temper  and  courage  of  our 
nation,  that  it  is  hard  to  be  convinced  that  an  Englishman, 
much  less  a  gentleman,  should  plead  for  it.” 

Charles  James  Fox,  the  early  and  true  friend 
of  America,  the  large-hearted  and  the  wise, 
said : 

“  With  regard  to  a  regulation  of  slavery,  my  detestation 
of  its  existence  induces  me  to  know  no  such  a  thing  as  a  reg¬ 
ulation  of  robbery  and  a  restriction  of  murder.  Personal 
flreedom  is  a  right,  of  which  he  who  deprives  his  fellow 
creature  is  criminal  in  so  depriving,  and  he  who  withholds, 
is  no  less  criminal  in  withholding.” 

Edmund  Burke  declared — 

“  That  slavery  is  a  state  so  improper,  so  degrading,  and 
so  ruinous  to  the  feelings  and  capacities  of  human  nature, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exist.” 

Montesquieu,  among  Frenchmen,  wrote  : 

“  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  these  creatures  to  be 
men  ;  because,  allowing  them  to  be  men,  a  suspicion  would 
follow  that  we  ourselves  are  not  Christians.” 

Again : 

“In  Democracies,  where  they  are  all  upon  an  equality, 
slavery  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.” 

Lafayette  said  : 

“  I  would  never  have  drawn  my  sword  in  the  cause  of 
Amorica,  if  I  could  have  conceived  that  thereby  I  was  found¬ 
ing  a  land  of  slavery.” 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  these 
authorities.  I  submit  that  they  overthrow,  be¬ 
yond  controversy,  the  historical  statements  and 
propositions  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

II.  While  the  propositions  which  I  have  been 
considering  aye  undoubtedly  those  upon  which 
the  decision  was  intended  to  rest,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  harmonize  with,  and  derive  aid  from, 
the  political  philosophy  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
McDuffie,  and  others  of  that  school,  which 
teaches  that  Governments  founded  on  the  idea 
of  universal  liberty  are  radically  false,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  insecure;  that  a  pure  Democracy,  or 
a  Republic  resting  upon  universal  suffrage, 
must  be  practical  impossibilities,  and  that  the 
only  true  and  stable  Government  is  that  which 
recognises  and  provides  for  the  existence  of 
classes  among  the  people  over  whom  it  ex¬ 
tends.  The  theory  is,  that  Governments  can 
securely  rest  only  on  the  intelligence  and  vir¬ 
tue  of  those  who  govern,  and  that  it  is  idle  to 
expect  that  the  requisite  intelligence  for  the 
wise  exercise  of  the  power  of  selecting  rulers 
and  making  laws  can  be  found  among  the 
classes  who  perform  the  physical  labor  of  a 
country  ;  that  such  as,  from  their  position  and 
circumstances  in  life,  are  obliged  to  labor  daily 
in  the  field  or  shop,  or  elsewhere,  cannot  find 
time  to  inform  themselves  in  respect  to  the 
facts  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  formation 
of  correct  opinions  upon  questions  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  policy ;  that  they  can  have  no  leis¬ 


ure  for  political  inquiries,  and  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  general  knowledge  indispensable  to 
a  wise  and  judicious  use  of  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise.  Only  those,  we  are  told,  who  are  re¬ 
lieved  from  this  necessity  of  daily  labor,  by  the 
labor  of  subordinate  and  inferior  classes,  can 
properly  understand  the  science  of  government 
and  the  wants  of  a  nation,  and  be  able  to  know 
the  persons  who  are  wise  and  virtuous  enough 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  duties  of  administra¬ 
tion.  “  Those  who  think  must  govern  those 
who  work,”  says  this  philosophy;  and  if  it  says 
truly,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  proposition,  “ that  slavery 
is  the  corner-stone  of  all  true  Governments ,” 
is  a  sound  one ;  and  it  results,  that  if  slavery 
be  not  the  corner-stone  of  this  Government,  the 
Government  has  no  good  and  safe  foundation. 
If  these  positions  are  well  taken,  the  proper  and 
normal  condition  of  some  men  is  that  of  slaves 
and  of  property.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  wise  men,  and  under¬ 
stood  this,  and  in  all  respects  knew  what  they 
were  about,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the 
fundamental  law  which  they  made,  they  recog¬ 
nised  the  existence  of  such  a  class,  not  only  as 
a  fact,  but  as  a  necessity ;  not  merely  as  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  new 
society ;  and  although  they  speak  of  guaran¬ 
tying  to  the  States  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  was  understood  to  refer  to  Gov¬ 
ernments  not  monarchical,  and  not  to  exclude 
those  in  which,  as  in  the  Roman,  Venitian,  and 
other  republics  which  have  existed  in  .Europe, 
at  different  periods  for  many  centuries,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  divided  into  castes  and  classes.  So, 
when  an  organic  law  was  framed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt — such  is  the  argument— that  its  au¬ 
thors  regarded  the  degraded  Africans  as  be¬ 
longing  to  a  disabled  and  servile  class,  being 
all  laborers,  and  stamped  upon  them  an  inca¬ 
pacity  to  be  citizens,  and  treated  them  as  the 
rightful  subjects  of  property. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Calhoun 
Democracy  be  sound,  a  very  strong  argument 
may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  Dred  Scott  de¬ 
cision.  According  to  this  theory,  slavery  is  of 
Divine  authority,  and  exists  by  natural  law.  It 
is,  as  we  were  told  by  the  framers  of  the  Le- 
comptori  Constitution,  “  before  and  higher  than 
all  constitutional  sanctions.”  God  made  one 
class  or  description  of  men,  or  certain  classes 
and  descriptions  of  men,  for  slaves,  and  the 
Government  which  does  not  perceive  and  act 
upon  this  essential  truth  is  false  and  impious. 

That  the  followers  of  Mr.  Calhoun — and  they 
are  now  the  ruling  spirits  in  the  Democratic 
party — are  fully  committed  to  these  doctrines, 
and  are  preparing  to  accept  their  logical  re¬ 
sults,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  are  beginning 
to  maintain  that  wherever  a  'servile  and  labor¬ 
ing  class  of  black  men  cannot  be  found  in  a 
community,  their  place  must  be  supplied  with 
white  men. 

Mr.  George  Fitzhugh,  of  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  political  writer  of  large  Reputation  in 
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the  South,  published,  in  1854,  a  work  entitled 
11  Sociology  for  ifie  South  ;  or ,  The  Failure  o  f 
Free  Society ,”  in  which  he  said  : 

“  Slavery  protects  the  weaker  members  of  society,  just  as 
do  the  relations  of  parents, guardian,  and  husband,  and  is  as 
necessary,  as  natural,  and  almost  as  universal,  as  those  re¬ 
lations. 

“  Ten  years  ago,  we  became  satisfied  that  slavery,  black 
or  white,  was  right  and  necessary.  We  advocated  this  doc- 
trino  in  very  many  essays.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says  : 

“  While  it  is  far  more  obvious  that  negroes  should  be 
slaves  than  whites — for  they  are  only  fit  to  labor,  and  not 
to  direct — yet  the  principle  of  slavery  is  itself  right,  and  does 
not  depend  on.  difference  of  complexion 

In  another  article  is  the  following : 

“  Freedom  is  not  possible  without  slavery.  Every  civil  polity 
and  every  social  system  implies  gradation  of  rank  and  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  Stales  of  the  South ,  an  aristocracy  of  white  men 
is  based  on  negro  slavery  ;  and  the  absence  ok  negro  slavery 
WOULD  BE  SUPPLIED  BY  WHITE  MEN.” 

It  was  to  an  assumed  degradation  of  white* 
labor  that  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  undoubtedly 
referred  the  other  day  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  when  he  spoke  of  the  free  States  as 
servile  States.  Governor  Hammond,  of  South 
Carolina,  a  few  years  ago,  referred  to  free  labor 
in  terms  of  similar  import,  when  he  denomina¬ 
ted  our  free  white  laborers  the  “  mud-sills  of 
society.” 

Ilf.  The  court,  in  the  opinion  read  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  rely  in  some  measure  upon  two 
clauses  in  the  Constitution,  which,  they  say, 

“  point  directly  and  specifically  to  the  negro 
race  as  a  separate  class  of  persons,  and  show 
clearly  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  the  people  or  citizens  of  the  Government 
then  formed.”  The  best  way  to  negative  this 
statement  is  to  read  the  clauses  referred  to  ; 
they  are  as  follows  : 

“  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  a 
tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

"■  So  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  Mnder  the 
taxes  theretf ,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any'  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser¬ 
vice  or  labor,  but  shall  bo  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.” 

In  order  to  maintain  that  the  “persons” 
spoken  of  in  these  clauses  were  incapable  of 
being  citizens,  that  they  were  recognised  as 
property,  or  as  the  fit  subjects  of  property,  it 
must  be  shown  that  these  results  are  deducible 
from  other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  (which  is 
not  pretended,)  or  from  the  universally  known 
and  admitted  fact,  that  negroes  were  an  inferior 
race,  without  rights,  whose  normal  status  was 
that  of  slaves,  and  whose  true  description  was 
that  of  property.  Because  it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  that,  if  these  “persons”  had  rights 
“  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect,”  if 
they  were  capable  of  enjoying  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  relations  with  others,  if  they  could  by  any 
possibility  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  aud  re¬ 
spected  as  men,  or  as  anything  except  slaves 
and  property,  the  interpretation  of  the  court 
could  not  be  sustained.  The  words  used  do 
not  imply  that  negroes  were  necessarily  slaves — 


they  might  be  used  in  respect  to  those  who 
could  be  free  men  and  citizens.  How  are  we 
to  ascertain  whether  the  “  persons”  referred  to 
were  incapable  of  being  citizens,  and  capable 
only  of  being  chattels.  Plainly,  by  showing 
that  negroes  were  meant  by  the  word  “  per¬ 
sons,”  wherever  used  in  these  clauses,  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  by  the  universal  opinion  of  the  times, 
or  by  the  fitness  and  necessity  of  the  thing 
itself,  or  by  both,  they  were  of  a  race  that  could 
not  be  citizens,  and  who  ought  to  be,  and  of 
right  were,  chattels.  So  these  clauses  do  not 
relieve  the  court,  as  they  fully  understood  they 
did  not,  from  the  necessity  of  going  beyond 
them  to  ascertain  the  true  effect  and  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Constitution  speaks  always  of  “  per¬ 
sons,”  aud  never  of  slaves  or  property.  And 
when  it  speaks  of  “  persons”  as  “  held  to  ser¬ 
vice,”  it  does  not  recognise  their  service  as 
being  in  virtue  of  any  of  its  own  provisions, 
but  as  under  the  laws  of  the  States.  It  ex¬ 
cludes,  carefully  and  industriously,  the  idea  or 
the  implication,  that  slaves  are,  or  can  be, 
property  under  the  Constitution. 

In  respect  to  the  clause  relating  to  the  slave 
trade,  I  will  observe,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  if  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  believed  slavery  to  be  right  and 
just,  and  that  negroes  were  of  a  race  so  infe¬ 
rior  and  of  a  nature  so  low  that  they  could  not 
be  the  subjects  of  citizenship,  and  were  the 
legitimate  subjects  of  commerce,  it  is  difficult 
tp  see  why  they  were  so  anxious  to  engraft 
upon  it  a  clause  enabling  Congress  to  embarrass 
and  cripple  the  practice  or  system — why  they 
should  provide  for  damaging  if  not  for  destroy¬ 
ing  a  system  which  they  all — “  the  opinion 
was  fixed  and  universal,”  you  know — agreed 
was  wise,  just,  benevolent,  and  expedient? 

But  one  thing  more  remains  to  me  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  case — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a 
work  of  supererogation — and  that  is,  to  show 
that  the  Democratic  party,  as  it  calls  itself,  ac¬ 
cepts  and  affirms  this  decision  in  all  its  parts, 
with  all  its  doctrines,  implications,  and  results. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
well-known  Connecticut  letter,  dated  August 
15,  1857,  writes : 

“  Slavery  existed  at  that  period,  and  still  exists,  in  Kansas, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  point  has 
at  last  been  finally  decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  known 
to  our  laws.” 

He  also  says,  in  one  of  his  messages,  that — 

“  Neither  Congress,  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature,  nor  any 
human  power,  has  any  authority  to  annul  or  impair  this 
vested  right.” 

Charles  O’Conor,  a  distinguished  Democratic 
lawyer  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a  speech  at 
a  great  Union  meetiug  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  that  city,  on  the  19th  of  December 
last,  said  : 

“  Gentlemen,  the  Constitution  guaranties  to  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  protection  to  their  slave  property.  In 
that  respect,  it  is  a  solomn  compact  between  the  North  and 
the  South.” 
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In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech,  he  affirmed 
the  propositions  which  I  have  shown  are  the 
basis'  and  groundwork  of  the  Dred  Scott  de¬ 
cision  : 

“  I  insist,”  said  Mr.  O’Conor,  “  that  negro  slavery  is  not  un¬ 
just.  *  *  *  1  maintain  that  negro  slavery  is  not  unjust ; 
that  it  is  benign  in  its  influences  upon  the  white  man,  and 
upon  the  black  man  ;  that  it  is  ordained  by  nature  ;  that  it 
is  an  institution  created  by  nature  itself.” 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  upon  this  point  than 
what  I  shall  read  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  De¬ 
cember  last : 

“  Gentlemen,  I  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  every  question  within  its  proper 
jurisdiction,  whether  it  corresponds  with  my  private  opin¬ 
ion  or  not ;  only,  I  bow  a  trifle  lower  when  it  happens  to  do 
so,  as  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  does.  I  approve 
it  in  all  its  parts  as  a  sound  exposition  of  the  law  and  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  the  States,  and  citizens  that  inhabit  them. 
It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  here  to  add,  that  so  great  an 
interest  did  I  take  in  that  decision,  and  in  its^rincipies  being 
sustained  and  understood  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky , 
that  I  took  the  trouble,  at  my  own  cost,  to  print  or  have 
printed  a  large  edition  of  that  decision ,  to  scatter  it  over  the 
State,  and,  unless  the  mails  have  miscarried,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  member  elected  to  the  Legislature  who  has  not  received 
a  copy  with  my  frank. 

“  To  approve  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  would  seem  to  settle  the  whole  question  of  Terri¬ 
torial  sovereignty,  as  I  think  will  presently  appear.  *  *  * 
“  I  repose  upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  point  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
Territorial  Legislature  has  the  right  to  obstruct  or  confiscate 
the  proporty  of  any  citizen,  slaves  included,  pending  the 
Territorial  condition.  *  *  * 

“  So  that,  in  regard  to  slave  property,  as  in  regard  to  any 
other  property  recognised  and  guarded  by  the  Constitution, 
it  is  the  duty,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court,  of  all  the 
courts  of  the  country  to  protect  and  guard  it  by  their  decis¬ 
ion,  whenever  the  question  is  brought  before  them.  To 
which  I  will  only  add  this,  that  the  judicial  decisions  in  our 
favor  must  be  maintained — these  judicial  decisions  in  our 
favor  must  be  sustained. 

“  If  present  remedies  are  adequate  to  sustain  these  de¬ 
cisions,  I  would  have  nothing  more  done.  I,  with  many 
other  public  men  in  the  country,  believe  they  are  able.  If 
they  are  not,  if  they  cannot  be  enforced  for  want  of  the 
proper  legislation  to  enforce  them,  sufficient  legislation  must 
be  passed,  or  our  Government  Is  a  failure.  Gentlemen,  I 
see  no  escape  from  that  conclusion.” 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  difference  in  principle  between  Mr.  Breck¬ 
inridge  and  Mr.  Douglas  ;  and  all  there  is  in 
appearance,  is  that,  while  the  latter  accepts 
the  principles  and  dogmas  of  the  court,  in  the 
most  explicit  terms,  the  former  states  also  their 
logical  results  and  requirements. 

Let  us  see  how  this  is.  In  a  speech  at  New 
Orleans,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1858,  Mr. 
Douglas  said : 

“  The  Democracy  of  Rlinois,  in  the  first  place,  accepts  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Dred  Scott,  as  an  authoritative  interrelation  of  the 
Constitution .” 

He  is  willing  to  surrender  all  power  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  in 
favor  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

“  In  accordance  with  that  decision,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
“  we  hold  that  slaves  are  property,  and  hence  on  an  equal¬ 
ity  with  all  other  kinds  of  property  ;  and  the  owner  of  a 
slave  has  the  same  right  to  move  into  a  Territory,  and  carry 
his  slave  property  with  him ,  as  the  owner  of  any  other 
property  has  to  go  there  and  carry  his  property.” 

I  submit  that  this  covers  the  whole  ground 
occupied  by  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  President 
Buchanan.  How,  if  slaves  are  property  under 


an  11  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  that  property  can  be  exposed  to  un¬ 
friendly  legislation,  in  a  Territory  subject  to 
the  Constitution,  Mr.  Douglas  has  not  shown, 
and  cannot.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  it 
can  be.  And  so  Mr.  Douglas  himself  under¬ 
stands  ;  for  in  the  same  speech  he  continues  : 

“  And  let  me  say  to  you,  that  if  you  oppose  this  just  doc¬ 
trine,  if  you  attempt  to  exempt  slavery  from  the  rules  which 
apply  to  other  property,  you  will  abandon  your  strongest 
grounds  of  defence  against  the  assaults  of  the  Black  Republi 
cans  and  abolitionists.” 

Certainly  Mr.  Douglas  saw  that  the  idea  of 
property  in  slaves,  under  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  was  the  strongest  ground  of  defence  that 
the  slaveholders  can  have.  And  although  he 
speaks  of  the  applicability  of  the  same  rules  to 
slave  as  to  other  property,  he  cannot  be  igno¬ 
rant  that  anything  which  is  property  by  virtue, 
and  with  the  stamp,  of  the  Constitution,  must 
be  unexposed  to  attacks  which  may  be  made 
on  property  not  thus  fortified. 

But  not  willing  to  stop  here,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  proceeded  to  endorse  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  decision  is  placed  by  the  court, 
by  denying  the  natural  and  clear  import  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  complaining 
of  Southern  men — this  Northern  Senator  com 
plained  of  Southern  slaveholders! — for  not 
meeting  as  they  should  the  Northern  argument 
drawn  from  that  instrument.  Said  he  : 

“  I  must  be  permitted  to  tell  you,  that  many  even  of  your 
Southern  men  have  quailed  under  that  argument ,  and  failed 
to  meet  it.” 

They  have  quailed  before  the  great  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Declaration,  and  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  deny  them — he,  never.  He  can  deny 
the  immortal  truths  of  that  instrument  without 
quailing ! 

That  these  extracts  contain  his  deliberate 
opinions  and  his  real  position  on  this  question, 
appears  from  some  remarks  which  he  made  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  23d  day 
of  February,  1859: 

‘  ‘  I  do  not  put  slavery  on  a  different  footing  from  other 
property.  I  recognise  it  as  property  under  what  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  agree  that  the 
owner  of  slaves  has  the  same  right  to  remove  to  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  carry  his  slave  property  with  him,  as  the  owner 
of  any  other  species  of  property  ;  and  to  hold  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  local  laws  as  the  Territorial  Legislature  may" 
ooxSTrruTiONAixY  imss  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  feel  aggrieved 
by  such  local  legislation,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  test  the  validity  of  such  laws.” 

There  you  have  it — subject  to  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  the  Territorial  Legislatures  may  consti¬ 
tutionally  pass!  And  at  that  very  time  he 
knew  that  this  court,  in  the  decision  which  he 
says  he  accepts,  had  declared  that  a  Territorial 
Legislature  could  pass  no  laws  impairing  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  had  said  that 
the  only  power  conferred  on  Congress  (or  its 
creature,  the  Territorial  Legislature)  was  u  the 
power,  coupled  with  the  duty ,  of  guarding  and 
protecting  the  owner  [of  slave  property]  in  his 
rights.” 

But  compare  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
majority  and  by  the  minority  of  the  committee 


at  the  Charleston  Convention.  The  former 
were  in  these  words  : 

u  1st.  That  the  Government  of  a  Territory  is  provisional 
and  temporary,  and  during  its  existence  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  settle  with  their  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Territory,  without  their  rights,  either  of  porsons 
or  property,  being  destroyed  or  injured  by  Congressional  or 
Territorial  legislation. 

“  2d.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  all 
its  departments,  to  protect  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Territories,  and  wherever  else  its  constitutional 
authority  extends.” 

Those  offered  by  the  Douglas  men,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspapers,  are  as  follows : 

“  That,  inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the 
Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  Territories, 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  over  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.” 

And  that  decision  (and  Mr.  Douglas  speaks 
of  it  as  a  decision  in  the  speech  from  which  I 
have  quoted)  goes  to  the  extent  that  the  slave 
power  is  entitled  to  all  that  is  claimed  in  the 
majority  resolutions. 

But,  sir,  as  if  to  place  this  matter  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  re¬ 
cent  speech  in  the  Senate,  has  renewed  the 
expression  of  his  entire  willingness  to  leave 
the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  Congress 
or  the  people  of  the  Territories  can  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Territories,  or  legislate  to  its 
prejudice  therein,  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
.read,  in  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  his 
own  position,  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  A.  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  dated  May  5th,  1860, 
fijom  which  I  make  the  following  extract : 

“  And  if  Congress  did  not  have,  or  does  not  have,  the  power 
to  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory,  us  those  on  our  side 
contended,  and  still  contend,  they  have  not,  then  they  could 
not  and  did  not  confer  it  upon  the  Territorial  Legislatures. 
We  of  the  South  held  that  Congress  had  not  the  power  to 
exclude,  and  could  not  delegate  a  power  they  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  ;  also,  that  the  people  had  not  the  power  to  exclude 
under  the  Constitution  ;  and  therefore  the  mutual  agreement 
was  to  take  the  subject  out  of  Congress,  and  leave  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  people  where  the  Constitution  had 
placed  it — with  the  courts.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  The 
question  in  dispute  is  a  judicial  one,  and  no  act  of  Congress, 
nor  any  resolution  of  any  party  Convention,  can  in  any  way 
affect  it,  unless  we  first  abandon  the  position  of  non-inter¬ 
vention  by  Congress.” 

Now,  when  Mr.  Douglas  made  this  speech, 
he  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  Supreme 
Court  had  said  the  law  was  on  this  question  ; 
he  knew,  as  everybody  knows,  what  they  will 
decide  whenever  it  is  brought  before  them,  to 
wit :  that  the  only  authority  which  Congress,  or 
the  Territorial  Legislatures,  have  over  slavery, 
is  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of  guarding 
and  protecting  it.  So  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  opponents  is,  that  while  the 
latter  ask  that  the  Democratic  platform  shall 
express  clearly  the  logical  results  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  he  desires  that  it  shall  endorse 
the  decision  in  general  terms,  leaving  it  open 
to  such  interpretation  in  the  North  as  he  and 
his  friends  may  wish  to  give  it.  That  some¬ 
body  is  to  be  cheated  by  the  political  thimble¬ 
rigging  now  being  played  by  the  Democratic 
leaders,  is  certain  5  and  it  is  quite  manifest 


|  who  it  will  not  be.  It  will  not  be  the  Southern 
propagandists  or  Mr.  Douglas,  for  the  latter, 
in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
suggests  to  his  Southern  friends,  that  of  all  the 
doctrines  now  advocated,  his  are  the  best  and 
surest  for  their  interests. 

He  tells  them  that  it  is  to  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty  that  sla¬ 
very  has  possession  of  New  Mexico,  and  of 
every  inch  of  territory  outside  of  the  States 
that  it  now  occupies,  and  he  asks  whether  it 
will  not  be  likely  to  give  them  more  by-and-by, 
when  portions  of  Mexico  shall  be  acquired. 

I  repeat,  sir,  for  the  point  cannot  be  made 
too  prominent — the  Dred  Scott  decision,  with 
its  just  deductions,  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
difference  in  principle  and  in  policy  between 
the  parties.  Whoever  accepts  it,  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  its  authority  as  a  settlement  of  a 
political  question,  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
a  member  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party; 
and  whoever  rejects  it  as  such  a  settlement  is 
a  Republican,  and  can  consistenly  act  with  no 
other  party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  prompt  and  facile  servitor 
of  slavery,  the  Democratic  party,  respects  no 
other  interest  and  knows  no  other'  love.  Its 
National  Conventions,  its  Federal  Administra¬ 
tions,  and  its  Congressional  majorities,  are  oc¬ 
cupied  exclusively  with  the  wants,  claims,  and 
exactions,  of  a  single  interest — the  interest  of 
capital  invested  iu  men,  women,  and  children, 
as  articles  of  ownership,  bargain,  and  sale. 
Pray  tell  me,  sir,  what  is  there  in  all  this  broad 
land,  or  beneath  the  sun,  for  which  this  party 
labors  or  cares,  for  which  it  thinks,  or  speaks, 
or  legislates,  except  the  advantage,  the  perpe¬ 
tuity,  and  the  universality,  of  this  thing  of  hu¬ 
man  slavery  ?  Turn  to  the  records  of  this  and 
the  other  House,  and  show  me  what  policies, 
what  acts  of  legislation,  what  measures  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  beneficence,  it  inaugurates  or  intro¬ 
duces  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  in  behalf  of  all  the  sections  ;  and  especial¬ 
ly,  what  solicitude  it  ever  manifests  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  freedom,  its  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  commerce,  its  farms  and  shops  and 
ships!  -No;  it  will  pay  hundreds  of  millions 
for  Cuba  and  an  aristocracy  of  planters,  but  to 
furnish  homes  for  the  homeless,  whether  of  the 
North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West,  or  from 
other  lands,  to  encourage  the  aspirations  of 
honest  labor,  it  will  not  give  an  acre  of  our 
boundless  possessions.  Reckless  of  the  noble 
objects  of  government,  false  to  the  true  mis¬ 
sion  of  a  political  party,  deaf  to  .  the  calls  of 
patriotism  and  nationality,  it  projects  the 
transformation  of  our  political  system  from  a 
Republic  of  freemen  to  an  Oligarchy  of  slave¬ 
holders  ;  it  derides  the  faith  of  the  fathers ;  it 
assails  the  Legislative  and  Executive  depart¬ 
ments  with  the  arts  and  instruments  of  corrup¬ 
tion;  it  subsidizes  the  judicial  tribunals ;  and 
erects  within  its  own  confines  an  iron  despot¬ 
ism,  which  strikes  down  those  of  its  members 
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who  would  question  the  infallibility  or  check 
the  arrogance  of  its  master. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  this  unprecedented  and 
alarming  condition  of  the  country,  and  against 
combinations  and  purposes  such  as  I  have  de 
scribed,  that  the  Republican  party  enters  upon 
the  campaign  of  1860.  The  successor  and 
faithful  representative  of  the  Republicanism  of 
other  days,  it  becomes  the  immediate  and  pos¬ 
itive  enemy  of  the  modern  Democratic  party 
It  is  the  only  organization  in  the  country  which 
recognises  the  necessity  and  acknowledges  the 
duty  of  resisting  to  the  utmost  the  new  and 
dangerous  schemes  and  dogmas  of  the  party 
which  has  been  so  long  in  possession  of  the 
Government.  Unlike  another  political  organ¬ 
ization,  it  perceives  clearly  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  decisive  and  uncompromising 
stand  must  be  taken  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  slave  power ;  and  it  feels  that  if  there  is 
not  a  party  now  prepared  to  say  to  this  power, 
“  No  farther,”  it  will  be  hopeless  to  expect  that 
one  faithful  and  brave  enough  to  do  this  will 
arise  hereafter,  upon  any  summons  that  may 
be  issued.  It  sees  that  if  the  true  and  loyal  pa¬ 
triots  of  the  country  are  not  justified  in  resisting 
the  claims  and  exactions  now  made,  nothing 
can  be  suggested,  nothing  attempted,  nothing 
accomplished  hereafter,  which  would  render  it 
their  duty  to  make  such  resistance ;  and  that 
they  may  confess  and  declare  that  hencefor¬ 
ward  there  is  to  be  no  opposition  to  any  doc¬ 
trine  that  may  be  asserted,  or  to  any  injustice 
that  may  be  practiced,  however  false  and  fatal 
they  may  be. 

What  is  the  obvious  and  unquestionable  duty 
of  the  Republican  party  in  this  exigency  ?  It 
declares  that  its  purpose  is  to  resist  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  ;  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  preserve  the  Union,  by  adhering  faithfully 
to  the  opinions  and  sustaining  the  policy  of  the 
great  men  who  laid  so  wisely  the  foundations 
of  our  institutions,  by  “  restoring  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson,”  by  resisting  legally,  but  with  unfalter¬ 
ing  purpose,  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
convert  this  fairest  fabric  of  Freedom  that  the 
round  earth  supports,  into  a  Government 
whose  cardinal  policy  and  highest  duty  is  the 
protection  of  slavery. 

It  declares,  that  while  seeking  nothing  for 
which  it  has  not  the  express  and  certain  war¬ 
rant  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  all  the  great  men  of  the  heroic  era,  to  which 
they  are  not  directed  and  enjoined  by  them,  and 
for  which  they  have  not  the  plain  and  admira¬ 
ble  chart  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  which  they 
are  not  drawn  by  the  fixed  and  eternal  polar 
star  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenc°,  it  will 
submit  to  nothing  wrong,  and  least  of  all  to 


that  change  in  our  Government  prophesied  and 
attempted  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

The  plain  and  imperative  duty  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  is  to  live  up  in  all  prudence  and 
wisdom,  and  in  all  fidelity,  to  these  declara¬ 
tions — to  be  careful  to  overstep  in  no  wise  the 
boundaries  of  constitutional  authority,  and  in 
all  ways  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  various 
sections  and  interests — to  keep  the  word  of 
honor  and  good  faith  not  to  the  ear  only,  but 
to  the  hope ;  to  show  how  fair,  manly,  and 
trustworthy  men  may  be  who  are  sincere  and 
honest,  bow  safe  and  wise  those  who  have  faith 
in  eternal  truths,  and  who  will  not,  for  party  or 
office,  surrender  the  deep  convictions  of  their 
minds,  but  will  maintain  them  to  the  end, 
against  all  entreaties,  all  threats,  and  all  com¬ 
promises.  This,  sir,  for  the  Republicans,  is  the 
line  of  duty  and  the  road  to  success.  We 
believe  in  what  we  profess  in  our  hearts  and 
hearts  ;  we  live  there,  or  have  no  life.  We  are 
strong  when  faithful  aud  true,  and  weak  when 
we  act  as  if  we  doubted  the  soundness  of  our 
principles  or  the  policy  of  our  aims.  We 
know  and  we  feel  that  the  great  essential  truths 
of  our  party  ought  to  prevail,  aud  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  uphold  and  establish  them;  and  we 
ought  to  understand  that  there  is  no  greater 
verity  than  this :  that  “  when  God  has  told 
men  what  they  ought  to  do,  he  has  already  told 
them  what  they  can.” 

Let  us  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  faith,  and 
right-minded,  truth-loving  men  will  seek  our 
fellowship,  fill  our  ranks,  aud  carry  forward  bur 
columns.  And  thus,  succeeding  the  conflict 
and  the  strife  incident  to  all  great  and  lasting 
achievements,  will  come  the  triumph — after 
the  cross  of  trial  the  crown  of  honor.  Then, 
when  this  party  shall  have  been  placed  in 
power,  when  its  influence  shall  have  been  felt, 
its  policy  understood,  and  its  practical  benefi¬ 
cence  realized,  another  “era  of  good  feeling” 
will  ensue,  and  North  and  South  again  dwell 
together  in  mutual  fellowship  aud  respect.  Their 
sous  and  daughters  will  join  once  more  in 
songs  of  deliverance ;  the  earth  itself  shall 
throb  with  a  new  joy,  the  sun  shine  with  a 
brighter  and  kindlier  light,  and  the  winds  shall 
quire  and  the  waters  murmur  the  reverential 
hymns  of  peace  restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  not  become  me,  one  of 
the  humblest  members  of  the  Republican  party, 
to  make  suggestions  in  respect  to  its  duty,  and 
the  words  that  I  have  spoken  may  not  be  those 
of  wisdom,  bat  I  know  that  they  are  the  words  of 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  I  feel  that  they 
come  from  a  heart  loyal  in  all  its  recesses,  and 
which  vibrates  in  all  its  foldings  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Union,  and  to  that  Liberty  which 
they  were  established  to  secure. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  KANSAS. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THIJ  UNITED  STATBS, 

C  *  ‘  / 

FEBRUARY  18,  1858. 


Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  submitted  the 

following 

MINORITY  REPORT. 

I  am  constrained  to  withhold  my  assent  from  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  majority  of  /-he  committee  have  arrived,  for  the  reason, 
among  other  things,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
constitution  formed  at  Lecompton  is  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  or  that  it  embodies  their  will.  In  the  absence  of  all  affirma¬ 
tive  evidence  that  the  Lecompton  constitution  does  u  meet  the  sense  of 
the  people  to  he  affected  by  it/’  and  in  opposition  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  recorded  against  it  at  a  fair  and  valid  election  held  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  law  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1858,  it  is  argued  that  the 
Lecompton  convention  was  duly  constituted  with  full  authority  to 
€>rdain  a  constitution  and  establish  a  government,  and,  consequently, 
the  proceedings  of  that  convention  must  he  presumed  to  embody  the 
popular  will,  although  such  presumption  may  he  rebutted  and  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  right  of  Congress  to  accept  the  Lecompton 
constitution  and  impose  it  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  in  opposition  to 
their  known  wishes  and  recorded  votes,  rests  solely  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  proceedings  were  technically  legal  and  regular,  and  that 
the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  must  he  made  to  override  the  popular 
will,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  whether  the  convention  was  duly 
constituted  and  clothed  with  full  power  to  ordain  a  constitution  and 
establish  a  State  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  organic  act  and 
territorial  government  established  by  Congress. 

It  is  conceded  that,  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  1857,  the  terri¬ 
torial  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government ;  and  that 
the  convention,  when  assembled  in  pursuance  of  said  act,  was  vested 
with  all  the  power  which  it  was  competent  for  the  territorial  legisla¬ 
ture  to  confer,  and  which  by  the  terms  of  the  act  was  conferred  on  the 
convention,  and  no  more.  Lid  that  territorial  act  have  the  legal 
effect  to  authorize  the  convention  to  abrogate  or  suspend  the  territorial 
government  established  by  Congress,  and  substitute  a  State  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  place  ? 

This  committee,  in  their  reports,  have  always  held  that  a  Territory 
is  not  a  sovereign  power  ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  Territory  is  in 
abeyance,  suspended  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  wher-i 
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they  become  a  State  ;  that  the  United  States,  as  the  trustee,  cannot  be 
divested  of  the  sovereignty,  nor  the  Territory  he  invested  with  the 
right  to  assume  and  exercise  it,  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  By 
the  Kansas  Nebraska  act  the  people  of  the  Territory  were  vested  with 
all  the  rights  and  privilegesof  self-government,  on  all  rightful  sub¬ 
jects  of  legislation,  consistent  with  and  in  obedience  to  the  organic  act ; 
hut  they  were  not  authorized,  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  re¬ 
solve  themselves  into  a  sovereign  power,  and  to  abrogate  and  annul 
the  organic  act  and  territorial  government  established  by  Congress, 
and  to  ordain  a  constitution  and  State  government  upon  their  ruins, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

It  would  seem,  from  his  special  message,  that  the  President  is  under 
the  impression  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  from  the  date  of  its 
passage,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1854,  when  there  were  not  five  hundred 
white  inhabitants  in  the  whole  country,  authorized  the  people  of  those 
Territories,  respectively,  or  “  any  portion  of  the  same,”  at  their  own 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  “  to  proceed  and  form  a  constitution  in 
their  own  way,  without  an  express  authority  from  Congress;”  and 
to  suspend  the  authority  of  the  territorial  legislature,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  depriving  it  of  the  power  to  submit  a  constitution  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection  before  it  should,  be  deemed  the  act 
and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  With  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  President,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  expressing 
my  firm  convictions  that  neither  the  provisions  of  that  act,  nor  the 
history  of  the  measure,  nor  the  understanding  of  its  authors  and  sup¬ 
porters  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  or  at  any  period  since,  justifies 
or  permits  the  construction  which  the  President  has  placed  upon  it. 
It  is  certain  that  President  Pierce,  who  signed  and  approved  the  Kan¬ 
sas-Nebraska  act,  and  whose  administration  was  a  unit  in  support  of 
the  measure  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  did  not  understand  that  it 
authorized  the  people  of  each  or  either  of  those  Terrritories  “  to  pro¬ 
ceed  and  form  a  constitution  in  their  own  wray  without  an  express 
authority  from  Congres,”  from  the  fact  that  on  the  24th  day  of  January, 
1856,  he  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  recommended 
an  enabling  act  for  Kansas  as  the  appropriate  legislative  remedy  for 
the  evils  complained  of  in  that  Territory.  His  recommendation's  in 
these  words : 

“  This,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  best  accomplished  by  providing  that,, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  may  desire  it,  and  shall  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  constitute  a  State,  a  convention  of  delegates,  duly 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters,  shall  assemble  to  frame  a  constitution, 
and  thus  prepare,  through  regular  and  lawful  means,  for  its  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  I  respectfully  recommend  the  enactment  of 
alow  to  that  effect. 

“  I  recommend,  also,  that  a  special  appropriation  be  made  to  defray 
any  expense  which  may  become  requisite  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
or  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas.” 

The  message  of  President  Pierce,  containing  this  recommendation, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  by  the  Senate,  and,  after 
full  examination  and  mature  deliberation,  this  committee,  on  the  12th 
day  of  March,  1856,  made  an  elaborate  report  in  explanation  and 
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vindication  of  the  principles,  provisions,  and  policy  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  “the  recommendation 
of  the  President  furnished  the  appropriate  and  legitimate  mode  of 
conducting  the  principles,  provisions,  and  policy  of  the  act  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  final  consummation,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  people  of  Kansas  to  hold  a  convention  and  form  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas 
may  desire  it,  and  shall  be  of  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a  State. ” 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  responded  to  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  following  language  : 

“In  compliance  with  the  first  recommendation,  your  committee  ask 
.eave  to  report  a  bill,  authorizing  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  delegates  by  the  people,  and  the 
assembling  of  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern¬ 
ment,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  original  States,  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear,  by  a  census  to 
be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislature,  that  the  Territory  contains  ninety- three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants,  that  being  the  number  required  by 
••the  present  ratio  of  representation  for  a  member  of  Congress.’" 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  committee  who  wrote  and  reported  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  the  President  who  approved  and  imparted 
vitality  to  it  by  his  signature,  did  not  mean  by  that  act  to  authorize 
or  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  with  a  few  hundred 
or  even  a  few  thousand  population,  whenever  they  pleased  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  government,  “  without  an  express  authority 
from  Congress but,  on  the  contrary,  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
authors  of  the  act  understood,  and  intended  it  to  be  construed  and 
executed  as  meaning,  that  while  the  people  of  those  Territories  re¬ 
mained  in  a  territorial  condition,  they  should  exercise  and  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  self-government,  in  conformity  with  the- 
organic  act,  and  that,  when  they  should  have  the  requisite  number 
“  to  constitute  a  State,”  and  should  desire  it,  Congress  would  give  its 
assent,  in  a  subsequent  act,  to  authorize  them  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  and  to  come  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever.  President 
Pierce  did  not  specify  the  number  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  State  ;  nor  did  the  Cincinnati  convention,  on  the  “  celebrated 
occasion”  referred  to  by  the  President  in  his  annual  message,  desig¬ 
nate  the  precise  number  which  would  entitle  “  the  people  of  all  the 
Territories,  including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,”  to  “  form  a  constitution 
with  or  without  slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  States  ;”  but  it  is  evident,  from  the 
language  employed,  that  they  did  not  understand  the  right  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  have  accrued  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  each 
Territory,  nor  when  there  should  be  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants,  nor  at  whatever  time  the  people  of  the  Territory  should 
feel  disposed  to  claim  the  privilege,  without  reference  to  numbers,  but 
when,  in  the  language  of  President  Pierce,  they  should  “  he  of  sufficient 
numbers  to  constitute  a  State ;”  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  as  appears  in  the  extract  copied  into  the  annual  message  of  the 
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President,  “  whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it;”  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  in  the  report  to  which 
1  have  referred,  so  soon  as  it  shall  appear,  by  a  census,  “that  the 
Territory  contains  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
inhabitants — that  being  the  number  required  by  the  'present  ratio  of  repre¬ 
sentation  for  a  member  of  Congress.  ”  So  it  appears  that  each  of  these 
authorities  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  a  term  in  this  connexion) 
excludes  the  idea  that  a  Territory  may  proceed  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government  whenever  it  pleases  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  and  irrespective  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  position  that  a  Territory  is  not  entitled  to  admission,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  until  it  contains 
population  enough  to  constitute  a  State,  and  that  it  is  the  province  of 
Congress,  instead  of  the  Territory,  to  determine  what  that  number 
shall  be.  While  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not,  in 
terms,  prescribe  the  number  of  inhabitants  requisite  to  form  a  State 
of  the  Union,  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  federal  population,  and  that 
each  State,  no  matter  how  small  its  population,  is  to  be  allowed  one 
representatives,  it  is  apparent  that  the  rule  most  consistent  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice  towards  the  other  States,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  that  which,  according 
to  the  ratio  of  population  for  the  time  being,  is  sufficient  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress.  A  reference  to  the  debates  which  have  occurred 
an  all  the  cases  touching  the  sufficiency  of  population  in  the  admission 
of  a  State  will  show  that  the  discussion  has  always  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  rule  I  have  indicated  was  the  true  one  ;  and  the 
effort  has  been,  on  the  one  side,  to  prove  that  the  proposed  State  had 
sufficient  population,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  had  not  the  requisite 
numbers  to  entitle  it  to  admission,  in  substantial  compliance  with  that 
rule.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  respectfully  but  firmly  insist  that 
neither  the  principles  nor  the  provisions  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
nor  of  the  Cincinnati  platform,  justifies  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  abrogate  this  wise  and  just  rule,  and  establish  in  lieu  of 
it  the  principle  that  “  all  the  Territories,  including  Kansas  and 
Nebraska/ ’  have  a  right,  whenever  they  please,  and  with  whatever 
population  they  may  happen  to  possess,  “to  proceed  and  form  a  con¬ 
stitution,  in  their  own  way,  without  an  express  authority  from  Con¬ 
gress/  ’  and  demand  admission  into  the  Union  on  the  plea  that  the 
organic  act  was  an  enabling  act.  I  do  not  insist  that  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  may  not  depart  from  the  rule  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  make  an  exceptional  case  of  a  Territory  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  the  Senate  proposed  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  refused  to  do  with  Kansas  in  July,  1856;  but  in  such  a 
case,  if  any  can  be  shown  in  our  history,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
cession  by  Congress,  and  not  the  recognition  of  a  right  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  That  the  Senate  concurred  with  President  Pierce  and  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  did  not 
authorize  the  people  of  those  Territories  to  proceed  and  form  a  State 
constitution,  whenever  they  chose,  without  the  consent  of  Congress  ; 
and  that  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  by  Congress  was  the  appro- 
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priate  and  legitimate  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  principles,  pro¬ 
visions,  and  policy  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  when  those  Territories, 
respectively,  should  have  the  requisite  population  to  entitle  them  to 
admission  into  the  Union  as  States,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  as  guarantied  by  the  treaty  acquiring  the  coun¬ 
try  from  France,  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  on  the  2d  day  of 
July,  1856,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  report  of  the  committee,  the  Senate  passed  an  enabling  act  for 
Kansas,  entitled  u  An  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Territory  oj 
Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government ,  preparatory  to  their 
admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  T 

I  quote  from  Senate  Journal,  page  414  : 

“  Ordered ,  That  the  bill  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time. 

“  The  said  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

“  On  the  question,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

“It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative  :  yeas  33  ;  nays  12. 

“  On  motion  by  Mr.  Seward, 

“  The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators 
present, 

“  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

“Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Bell  of  Tennessee,  Benjamin,  Biggs, 
Bigler,  Bright,  Brodhead,  Brown,  Cass,  Clay,  Crittenden,  Douglas, 
Evans,  Fitzpatrick,  Geyer,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson,  Jones  of  Iowa, 
Mallory,  Pratt,  Pugh,  Beid,  Sebastian,  Slidell,  Stuart,  Thompson  of 
Kentucky,  Tombs,  Toucey,  Weller,  Wright,  Yulee. 

“  Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

“Messrs.  Bell  of  New  Hampshire,  Collamer,  Dodge,  Durkee, 
Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Hale,  Seward,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilson. 

“So  it  was 

“  Resolved,  That  the  bill  pass,  and  that  the  title  thereof  be  as  afore¬ 
said.  ” 

From  this  official  record  it  appears  that  no  senator  voted  against 
the  enabling  act  for  Kansas  in  1856  who  had  either  advocated  or  voted 
for  the  Kansas -Nebraska  act  in  1854.  While  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  those  senators  who  did  vote  against  this  enabling  act  justified 
their  opposition  upon  the  ground  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  press  it, 
were  not  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  public  policy  and  duty,  and 
not  upon  tie  ground  that  the  organic  act  was  a  sufficient  enabling  act 
to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  ordain  a  constitution  when¬ 
ever  they  pleased.  Greater  significance  and  importance  are  imparted 
to  these  recommendations,  reports,  and  votes  in  favor  of  an  enabling 
act  for  Kansas,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  a  few  months  previously,  the 
territorial  legislature  had  taken  the  preliminary  step  for  calling 
the  Lecompton  convention,  by  ordering  an  election  to  be  held 
a  few  months  thereafter,  for  or  against  the  convention ;  while 
the  effect,  as  well  as  the  design,  of  the  enabling  act  thus  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  and  passed  by  the  Senate  would  have  been, 
if  it  had  passed  the  House  and  become  a  law,  to  arrest  and  put  an  end 
to  this  irregular  and  unauthorized  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  legislature,  and  to  substitute  in  place  of  it  a  regular  and  legal 
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mode  of  proceeding  under  the  authority  of  Congress.  Had  the  en¬ 
abling  act  become  a  law,  whereby  the  people  of  Kansas  would  have 
been  authorized  to  assume  and  exercise  the  sovereign  power  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  constitution  and  State  government,  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  regular,  lawful,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  true  in¬ 
tent  and  meaning  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.  Then  the  people  of 
Kansas  would  have  become  a  sovereign  power,  clothed  with  full  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  a  constitution  and  State  government  in  their  own 
way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  if 
the  proposition  be  true,  that  sovereign  power  alone  can  institute  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  Territory  is  in  abeyance, 
suspended  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  when  they  be¬ 
come  a  State,  and  the  sovereignty  cannot  be  divested  from  the  hands 
of  the  trustee  and  vested  in  the  people  of  the  Territory  without  the 
assent  of  Congress,  it  follows  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  that  the 
Kansas  legislature,  by  the  act  of  February  19,  1856,  did  not,  and 
could  not,  confer  upon  the  Lecompton  convention  the  sovereign  power 
of  ordaining  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  Kansas  in  the  place  of  the 
organic  law  passed  by  Congress.  The  convention  seems  to  have  been 
conscious  of  this  absence  of  sovereign  power  on  their  part,  and  seeks 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  referring  the  constitution  to  the  people  at 
an  election  on  the  21st  of  December  last  “  for  ratification  or  rejection ,” 
with  the  further  provision  that  “  this  constitution  shall  take  effect  and 
he  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification  by  the  people,  as  hereinbefore 
provided .” 

I  will  quote  some  of  the  provisions  on  this  point : 

u  Before  this  constitution  be  sent  to  Congress,  asking  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  all  the  white  male 
inhabitants  of  this  Territory  for  approval  or  disapproval,  as  fol¬ 
lows,”  &c. 

And  again : 

u  At  which  election  the  constitution  formed  by  this  convention 
shall  be  submitted  to  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  Territory 
of  Kansas  in  said  Territory  upon  that  day,  and  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  for  ratification  or  rejection ,  in  the  following  manner 
and  form,”  &c. 

And  further : 

“  Section  16.  This  constitution  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  the  ratification  by  the  people,  as  hereinbefore  pro¬ 
vided.” 

From  these  provisions  it  is  clear  that  the  convention  did  not  openly 
assert  and  exercise  the  authority  to  ordain  and  establish  tie  constitu¬ 
tion  by  virtue  of  any  sovereign  power  vested  in  that  body,  but  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection,  under  tlie  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  popular  will  expressed  through  the  ballofibox  might 
impart  vitality  and  validit}’’  to  it.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for 
holding  the  election  on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  provided  by  the  convention,  the  territorial  legislature  inter¬ 
posed  its  authority  by  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  that  said  con¬ 
stitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  dr  rejection 
at  a  fair  election,  to  be  held  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
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tory,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1858.  The  reasons  for  this  legis¬ 
lative  interposition,  by  which  the  vote  on  the  constitution  was  in 
.effect  to  be  postponed  from  the  21st  of  December  to  the  4th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  and  then  held  and  conducted  and  the  returns  made  m  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  may  he  deduced  from  the  following  facts  : 

1.  That  while  the  convention  recognized  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  to  “ratify"  or  “reject"  said  constitution,  and  provided 
that  it  should  not  take  effect,  nor  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
.acceptance,  until  so  ratified  at  an  election  to  be  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “  ratification"  or  “  rejection"  yet  the  mode  of  submission  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  convention  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
people  to  reject  it  at  said  election,  even  if  there  should  he  but  one 
person  offering  to  vote  for  it,  and  twenty  thousand  against ,  S1_n-ce  110 
person  was  to  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  he  would  vote  for  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  those  who  should  offer  to  vote  against  the  constitution 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  polls,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege  ot 

voting  at  all  at  said  election.  .  . , 

2.  That  the  mode  of  submission  prescribed  by  the  convention  did 
not  fairly  present  the  question  to  the  people,  to  he  decided  at  that 
election,  whether  Kansas  should  be  a  slaveholding  or  a  non-slave- 
holding  State,  for  the  reason  that  while  there  was  known  to  be  many 
pro-slavery  men  residing  in  the  Territory  who  were  anxious  to  vote 
in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  slaveholding  State but  were  at  the 
same  time  irreconcilably  opposed  to  that  constitution  ,  and  while  it 
was  also  known  that  there  were  many  free-State  men  resident  in  the 
Territory  who  were  equally  opposed  to  the  constitution,  whether  t  e 
slavery  clause  should  be  retained  or  excluded  ;  yet  the  contention 
had  provided,  in  effect,  that  no  pro-slavery  man  should  vote  m  favor 
of  making  Kansas  a  slaveholding  State,  unless  he  at  the  same  time 
recorded  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  constitution  ;  nor  should  any  free- 
, State  man  vote  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State,  unless  he  at 
the  same  time  would  record  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  constitution. 

3.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  convention  did  not  possess  any  legislative 
power,  it  could  not  prescribe,  and  did  not  attempt  to  provide,  any 
penalties  or  punishments  for  illegal  and  fraudulent  voting,  or  for  false 
and  fraudulent  returns,  except  by  a  vague  and  vam  reference  to  the 

territorial  laws.  ,,  , 

4  That  the  schedule  of  the  constitution  had  taken  the  whole  man¬ 
agement  of  said  election  out  of  the  hands  of  the  territorial  officers, 
and  placed  it  into  the  hands  of  commissioners,  judges,  and  clerks,  to 
be  appointed  by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  of  the  con¬ 
vention  ;  and  even  if  the  territorial  laws  could  be  construed  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  persons  so  appointed  to  conduct  this  election,  yet  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  spurious  and  forged  returns  could  be  made  with  impunity , 
as  had  been  the  case  in  other  elections,  for  the  reason  that,  by  some 
singular  omission  or  inadvertence,  the  election  laws  of  the  Territory 
failed  to  provide  any  penalties  or  punishment  for. such  offences. .  # 

Do  not  these  facts  furnish  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  the  territorial 
legislature  in  interposing  its  authority,  as  it  did  on  the  17th  of  De¬ 
cember,  in  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  in  effect,  postponed  the  elec- 
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tion  on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution  until  the  4th  of 
January,  and  provided  that  on  that  day  a  fair  election  should  be  held,, 
at  which  every  legal  voter  in  the  Territory  might  record  his  vote  for  or 
against  the  constitution,  and  for  or  against  the  slavery  article,  freely 
and  unconditionally,  and  also  made  wise  and  effective  provision  to 
protect  the  ballot-box  and  returns  from  fraud  and  violence  ? 

The  result  of  the  election  of  the  4th  of  January  on  the  ratification 
or  rejection  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  was  officially  announced  by 
the  governor  and  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  Territory,  in  the  following  proclamation  : 

“  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  sub¬ 
mitting  the  constitution  framed  at  Lecompton  under  the  act  of  the 
legislative  .assembly  of  Kansas  Territory,  entitled  An  act  to  provide 
for  taking  a  census  and  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention,’  passed 
[February  19,  A.  D.  1857,  the  undersigned  announce  the  following  as 
the  official  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory  on  the  questions  as 
therein  submitted  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1858  : 


Counties. 


Leavenworth. 

Atchison _ 

Doniphan _ 

Brown _ 

Nemaha _ 

Marshall . 

Eiley _ 

Pottawatomie 

Calhoun _ 

Jefferson . 

Johnson _ 

Lykins _ 

Linn _ 

Bourbon _ 

Douglas . 

Franklin _ 

Anderson _ 

Allen _ 

Khawnee _ 

Coffee . . 

Woodson _ 

Bichard  son _ 

Breckinridge. 

Madison _ 

Davis _ 


^  a 

-*■»  _2  A 
to  £3 

J>35 


1,997 
536 
561 
187 
238 
66 
287 
207 
249 
377 
392 
358 
510 
268 
1,647 
304 
r  177 
*  191 
832 
463 
50 
177 
191 
40 
21 


10,226 


2  ts 
c  q 
o 


o  03 
,  °ad 
U  S-~ 
p  S  £ 


o 

A 


10 

4 

1 

2 

1 


7 

2 


1 

2 

1 

1 

55 

21 


1 

28 


138 


Q.  Cl 
q  o 

a  •— 
o 
o 


35“ 

'  1  rr\  .  - 


O 

ad 

u 

O 


CO  _ 

g.-s 
3  is 


S 

~2 


1 

s 


24 


Total 
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11  Some  precincts  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  returns,  hut  the  above 

is  the  complete  vote  received  to  this  date. 

F  “  J .  W.  DENVER, 

u  Secretary  and  Acting  Governor . 
“C.  W.  BABCOCK,  . 
u  President  of  the  Council. 
“G.  W.  DEITZLER, 

“  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(i  January  26,  1858.” 


From  this  official  proclamation,  it  appears  that  the  Lecompton  con¬ 
stitution  was  repudiated  and  rejected  by  the  people  of  Kansas  at  that 
election  by  a  clear  majority  of  ten  thousand  and  sixty-tour  (10,Ub4) 


It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  legis¬ 
lature  had  provided  by  law  that  the  vote  on  tne  ratification  oi  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  should  take  place  on  the  4th  day  of  January, 
the  friends  of  that  instrument,  in  disregard  of  the  law,  held  an  elec¬ 
tion  on  the  21st  of  December,  under  the  pretended  authority  ot  the 
convention  ;  and  that  it  appears  from  a  proclamation  signed  by  0.  W . 
Babcock,  president  of  the  council,  and  by  G\  W.  Deitzler,  speaker  o 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory,  who  were  present  by 
invitation  of  John  Calhoun,  president  of  the  convention,  at  the  count¬ 
ing  of  the  votes,  that  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  (b,  143) 
votes  were  returned  for  u  the  constitution  with  slavery,  and  that  live 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  (589)  votes  were  returned  for  u  the  constitu¬ 
tion  with  no  slavery,”  showing  a  majority  of  five  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-four  (5,574)  votes  cast  at  that  election  for  the 
constitution  with  slavery,”  as  presented  to  Congress  for  adoption. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  proclamation  that  umore  than  one-hali 
of  this  majority  was  cast  at  those  very  sparsely  settled  precincts  m  the 
Territory,  two  of  them  in  the  Shawnee  reserve,  on  land  not  open  tor 
settlement,  viz : 


“  Oxford,  Johnson  county . . 

Shawnee,  Johnson  county . 

“Kickapoo,  Leavenworth  county . 


1,266 

729 

1,017 


“  Total 


3,012 


u  From  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  settlements  in  and  around 
the  above  places,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  great  bulk 
of  these  votes  were  fraudulent ;  and  taking  into  view  the  other  palpa¬ 
ble  but  less  important  frauds,  we  feel  safe  in  saying,  that  ot  the  whole 
vote  polled,  not  over  two  thousand  were  legal  votes  polled  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Territory.” 

But  assuming  this  election  to  have  been  fair  and  valid  although 
not  held  and  conducted  according  to  law,  and  assuming  the  returns 
to  have  been  genuine,  and  the  voters  to  have  been  all  citizens  of  the 
Territory,  notwithstanding  the  recent  developments  of  the  enormous 
frauds  at  the  polls  and  in  the  returns— assuming  all  this,  let  us  see 
* 
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how  the  matter  stands  when  we  compare  the  result  of  the  two  elec 


tions  : 

At  the  election  on  the  4th  of  January,  the  majority  against 

the  constitution  was .  10,064 

At  the  election  on  the  21st  of  December,  the  majority  in  favor 

of  the  constitution,  as  presented  to  Congress,  was .  5,574 


Showing  a  clear  majority  against  the  constitution,  on  com¬ 
parison  of  the  returns  of  the  two  elections,  and  supposing 
each  to  have  been  fair  and  legal,  of .  4,490 


If,  from  this  calculation,  we  deduct  the  fraudulent  votes,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  who  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  polls  and  the  count¬ 
ing  of  the  votes,  by  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  convention, 
and  we  have  a  majority  of  more  than  eight  thousand,  or  four  to  one  of 
all  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas  in  opposition  to  the  constitution. 

The  manner  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  Lecompton  constitution 
hope  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  overwhelming  verdict  against  it  by  the 
people  of  Kansas  is  explained  in  the  following  passage  from  the  re¬ 
cent  special  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  con¬ 
tains  all  that  he  says  upon  the  subject : 

“  It  is  proper  that  I  should  briefly  refer  to  the  election  held  under 
an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
last,  on  the  Lecompton  constitution.  This  election  was  held  after  the 
Territory  had  been  prepared  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  State,  and  when  no  authority  existed  in  the  territorial  leg¬ 
islature  which  could  possibly  destroy  its  existence  or  change  its  charac¬ 
ter.  The  election,  which  was  peaceably  conducted  under  my  instruc¬ 
tions,  involved  a -strange  inconsistency.  A  large  majority  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  voted  against  the  Lecompton  constitution  were,  at  the  very 
same  time  and  place,  recognizing  its  valid  existence  in  the  most 
solemn  and  authentic  manner,  by  voting  under  its  provisions.  I  have 
yet  received  no  official  information  of  the  result  of  this  election.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  the  President 
had  received  no  official  information  of  the  result  of  the  election  held 
on  the  4th  day  of  January,  which  were  published  in  the  “proclama¬ 
tion  ”  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  were  republished  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  city  and  of  New  York  as  early  as  the  30th  of  January, 
from  which  proclamation  the  President  would  have  learned,  if  he  had 
received  it,  that  the  people  of  Kansas  had  repudiated  and  rejected  the 
Lecompton  constitution  by  more  than  ten  thousand  majority  at  that 
election.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  President  attaches  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people  against  the  constitution, 
for  the  reason  that  he  supposes  “  this  election  was  held  after  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  had  been  prepared  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign 
State,  and  when  no  authority  existed  in  the  territorial  legislature 
which  could  possibly  destroy  its  existence  or  change  its  character/ ' 
By  what  authority  had  the  Territory  been  prepared  for  admission  into 
the  Union?  Certainly  not  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  for  I  have 
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already  shown  that  Congress  withheld  its  assent  when  asked  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce,  in  a  special  message,  to  grant  it.  Was  it  by  authority  of 
the  territorial  legislature  ?  It  is  a  peculiar  doctrine  that  a  territorial 
legislature  may  assemble  a  convention  without  the  assent  of  Congress, 
and  empower  the  convention,  when  assembled,  to  abrogate  or  impair 
the  authority  of  the  territorial  government  established  by  Congress, 
of  which  the^ legislature  is  a  constituent  part.  This  question  does  not 
now  arise  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country.  I*arose 
under  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  on  the  rig  o  ?  ®T 

ritorial  legislature  of  Arkansas  “to  prepare  that  territory  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  without  any  exp: ress i  au¬ 
thority  from  Congress;”  and,  after  mature  deliberation.  General 
Jackson  delivered  the  decision  of  his  administration  upon  the  prop  - 

sition,  through  Mr.  Butler,  his  Attorney  General.  I  quote  from  the 
•  • 

°P“  To  'suppose  that  the  legislative  powers  granted  to  the  general 
assembly  include  the  authority  to  abrogate,  alter,  or  modify  ^r- 
ritorial  government  established  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  of  which 
the  assembly  is  a  constituent  part,  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  The 
Art  of  Congress  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States^nd  wTth  the  treaty  by  which  the  Territory,  as  a  part 
of  Louisiana,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  Territory  ;  it  is  paramount  to  the  power  of  the  territorial  leg 
ture  and  can  only  be  revoked  or  altered  by  the  authority  from  which 
it  emanated.  The  general  assembly  and  the  people  of  the  Territory 
are  as  much  hound  by  its  provisions,  and  as  incapable  of  abrogating 
them,  as  the  legislatures  and  people  of  the ; 

bv  and  incapable  of  abrogating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  a  maxim  of  universal  law,  that  when  a  particular  thing  m 
prohibited  by  law,  all  means,  attempts,  or  contrivances  to  effect  buch 
thing  are  also  prohibited.  Consequently,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Arkansas  to  pass  any  law  for  the  purpose s  of 
electing  members  to  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government  nor  to  do  any  other  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  create 
fuch  new  government.  Every  such  law,  even  though  it  were  approved 
by  the governor  of  the  Territory,  would  be  null  and  void  ;  if  passed 
by  them,  notwithstanding  his  veto,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 

branch  it  would  still  he  equally  void.  .  ,  T  i 

b  Thus  it  appears  that,  under  the  administration  of  General  Jackson, 
the  doctrine  obtained— and  I  have  never  heard  its  correctness  ques¬ 
tioned  until  the  present  session  of  Congress — that  a  convention  asse 
bled  under  the  authority  of  a  territorial  legislature,  “  without  an  ex¬ 
press  authority  from  Congress,”  had  no  right  or  power  to  prepare  the 
Territory  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  a  e,  an 
thereby  abrogate  or  impair  the  authority  of  the  territorial  legislature 
over  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  organic  ac  . 
If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct  it  foltows,  necessarily  ,  that  e 
Lecompton  convention,  in  forming  the  constitution,  did  not  by 
act,  and  could  not  by  any  act,  impair,  diminis  ,  * 

thority  of  the  territorial  legislature  ;  and  hence,  that  the  constitution 
formed  at  Lecompton,  and  presented  to  Congress  for  acceptance,  should 
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be  considered  and  treated  like  any  other  memorial  or  petition,  which 
Congress  may  accept  or  reject,  or  disregard,  according  to  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.  This  point  was  also  considered  and  decided 
by  General  Jackson’s  administration  in  the  Arkansas  case,  as  appears 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  same  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Butler :  ' 

“  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  proceedings  on  this  subject, 
on  the  psrt  of  the  citizens  of  Arkansas,  will  be  illegal.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  possess  the  ordinary  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Among  these  is  the  right  of  the  people  ‘peace¬ 
ably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.’  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  inhabitants  of  Arkansas 
may  peaceably  meet  together  in  primary  assemblies,  or  in  conventions 
chosen  by  such  assemblies,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Congress  to 
abrogate  the  territorial  government,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  State.  The  particular  form  which  they  may  give 
to  their  petition  cannot  be  material,  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  mere  right  of  petitioning,  and  conduct  all  their  proceedings  in 
a  peaceable  manner.  And  as  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  whole 
subject  is  plenary  and  unlimited,  they  may  accept  any  constitution, 
however  framed,  which,  in  their  judgment,  meets  the  sense  of  the  people 
to  be  affected  by  it.  If,  therefore,  the  citizens  of  Arkansas  think  pro¬ 
per  to  accompany  their  petition  by  a  written  constitution,  framed  and 
agreed  on  by  their  primary  assemblies,  or  by  a  convention  of  dele¬ 
gates  chosen  by  such  assemblies,  I  perceive  no  legal  objection  to  their 
power  to  do  so,  nor  to  any  measures  which  may  be  taken  to  collect 
the  sense  of  the  people  in  respect  to  it :  provided,  always,  that  such 
measures  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  a  peaceable  manner,  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  existing  territorial  government ,  and  in  entire  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt ,  reject ,  or  disregard  them  at 
their  pleasure. 

“  It  is,  however,  very  obvious  that  all  measures  commenced  and 
prosecuted  with  a  design  to  subvert  the  territorial  government,  and  to 
establish  and  put  in  force  in  its  place  a  new  government,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  will  be  unlawful.  The  laws  establishing  the 
territorial  government  must  continue  in  force  until  abrogated  by 
Congress  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  governor, 
and  of  all  the  territorial  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  President,  to  take 
care  that  they  are  faithfully  executed.” 

If  we  apply  the  principles  to  Kansas  which  received  the  sanction  of 
General  Jackson  and  his  administration  in  the  Arkansas  case,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  the  Lecompton  convention  had  the  right  to  assem¬ 
ble  under  the  protection  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  secures  to  the  people  the  right  “peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  government  for  the  redress  of  grievances;”  and,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  right  of  petition,  they  might  pray  “Congress  to  abrogate  the 
territorial  government,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  Union  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State,”  provided  “they  confine  themselves  to  the  mere  right 
of  petitioning,  and  the  constitution  enclosed  in  their  petition  meets  the 
sense  of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  it ,”  and  also  that  “  such  measures 
be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  a  peaceable  manner,  in  strict  subor - 
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dination  to  the  existing  territorial  government ,  and  in  entire  subserviency 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt ,  reject ,  or  disregard  them  at  their 
pleasure but  that  said  convention  could  not  establish  a  government, 
or  ordain  a  constitution,  or  do  any  other  act,  under  pretense  of  “  pre¬ 
paring  the  Territory  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign 
State/’  calculated  or  intended  to  abrogate,  impair,  or  restrain  the  leg¬ 
islative  power  of  the  Territory  over  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
consistent  with  the  organic  act.  If  these  principles  be  sound— if  the 
doctrine  of  General  Jackson’s  administration  in  the  Arkansas  case  be 
correct,  the  President  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Lecompton 
convention  did,  or  could  do,  any  act  depriving  the  territorial  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  power  and  right  to  pass  a  law  referring  the  constitution  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  4th  of  January,  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  essential  and  all-important  fact  whether  it  c  meets  the 
sense  of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  it .”  The  power  of  the  territorial 
legislature  over  the  whole  subject  was  as  full  and  absolute  on  the.  17th 
day  of  December,  when  the  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  submission 
of  the  constitution  to  the  people  at  the  election  on  the  4th  of  January ,  as 
it  was  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  1857,  when  the  legislature  passed  the 
act  calling  the  Lecompton  convention  into  existence.  The  convention 
was  the  creature  of  the  territorial  legislature,  was  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  its  mandate,  derived  whatever  power  it  possessed  from  its  en¬ 
actment,  and  was  bound  to  conduct  all  its  proceedings  “  m  strict  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  existing  territorial  government ,”  as  well  as  “  in  entire 
subserviency  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt,  reject,  or  disregard 
them  at  their  pleasure.”  Such  being  the  case,  whenever  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ascertained  that  the  convention,  whose  existence  depended  upon 
its  will,  had  devised  a  scheme  to  force  a  constitution  upon  the  people 
without  their  consent,  and  without  any  authority  from  Congress,  and 
which  was  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  it,  it  became  their  imperative 
duty  to  interpose  and  exert  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by 
Congress  in  the  organic  act,  and  arrest  and  prevent  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  before  it  had  gone  into  operation.  The  legislature 
deserves  credit  for  the  promptness,  wisdom,  and  justice  which  char¬ 
acterized  its  proceeding  in  this  respect.  The  members  were  familiar 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  having  ,  been  elected  after  the  Lecomp¬ 
ton  convention  assembled,  and  before  it  concluded  its  labors,  and.  at 
the  end  of  an  exciting  canvass,  in  which  the  origin  and  organization 
of  the  convention,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  delegates  were 
elected  and  their  pledge  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people  for 
ratification  or  rejection,  and  the  various  provisions  which  were  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  constitution,  were  all  fully  and  freely  discussed 
by  both  parties  before  the  people.  The  legislature  not  only  passed 
the  act  of  the  17th  of  December  authorizing  the  people  to  vote  tor  or 
against  the  constitution  before  it  should  be  sent  to  Congress  for  ac¬ 
ceptance,  but,  in  order  to  prevent  any  action  by  Congress  before  the 
people  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  their  wishes  known  in 
an  authoritative  and  legal  form,  the  following  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted,  as  published  in  the  public  prints,  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  two  houses : 
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<c  Preamble  and  joint  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  constitution  framed 
at  Lecompton ,  Kansas  Territory ,  on  the  1 th  day  of  November ,  1857. 

“  Whereas  a  small  minority  of  the  people  living  in  nineteen  of  the 
thirty- eight  counties  of  this  Territory  availed  themselves  of  a  law 
which  enabled  them  to  obstruct  and  defeat  a  fair  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  did,  by  the  odious  and  oppressive  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  partisan  machinery  of  said  law,  procure  the  return  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  delegates  of  the  constitutional  convention  recently 
assembled  at  Lecompton  : 

“  And  whereas,  by  reason  of  the  defective  provisions  of  said  law, 
in  connexion  with  the  neglect  and  misconduct  of  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  same,  the  people  living  within  the 
remaining  nineteen  counties  of  the  Territory  were  not  permitted  to 
return  delegates  to  said  convention,  were  not  recognized  in  its  organi¬ 
zation,  or  in  any  other  sense  heard  or  felt  in  its  deliberations : 

“  And  whereas  it  is  an  axiom  in  political  ethics  that  the  people  cannot 
be  deprived  of  their  rights  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  public 
officers : 

“  And  whereas  a  minority — to  wit :  twenty-eight  only  of  the  sixty 
members  of  said  convention — have  attempted,  by  an  unworthy  con¬ 
trivance,  to  impose  upon  the  whole  people  of  this  Territory  a  constitu¬ 
tion  without  consulting  their  wishes,  and  against  their  will : 

u  And  whereas  the  members  of  said  convention  have  refused  to 
submit  their  action  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  voters  of 
the  Territory,  and  in  thus  acting  have  defied  the  known  will  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  voters  thereof : 

“  And  whereas  the  action  of  a  fragment  of  said  convention,  repre¬ 
senting  as  they  did  a  small  minority  of  the  voters  of  the  Territory, 
repudiates  and  crushes  out  the  distinctive  principle  of  the  ‘  Nebraska- 
Kansas  act/  and  violates  and  tramples  under  foot  the  rights  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people : 

“  And  whereas,  from  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts,  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  people  have  not  been  left  ‘  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way/  hut,  on  the  contrary,  at 
every  stage  in  the  anomalous  proceedings  recited,  they  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  so  doing : 

“  j Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  governor  and  legislative  assembly  of 
Kansas  Territory ,  That  the  people  of  Kansas  being  opposed  to  said 
constitution,  Congress  has  no  rightful  power  under  it  to  admit  said 
Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  the  representatives  of  said 
people  do  hereby,  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf,  solemnly  protest 
against  such  admission. 

“  Resolved ,  That  such  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  this  legislative  assembly,  be  an  entire 
abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Territory,  and  a  substitution  in  its  stead  of  congressional  intervention 
in  behalf  of  a  minority  engaged  in  a  disreputable  attempt  to  defeat  the 
will  and  violate  the  rights  of  the  majority. 

c‘  Resolved ,  That  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory  claim  the  right, 
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through  a  legal  and  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  her 
citizens,  to  form  and  adopt  a  constitution  for  themselves. 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  governor  of  this  Territory  he  requested  to 
forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  delegate  in  Congress  from  the 

Territory  , * 

In  the  face  of  all  these  evidences  that  the  Lecompton  constitution  is 
not  the  act  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  does  not  embody  their  will , 
that  it  was  formed  by  a  convention  elected  under  an  act  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  legislature,  without  the  consent  of  Congress  ;  that  the  sixty 
delegates  composing  the  convention  were  chosen  by  nineteen  of  the 
thirty-eight  counties  in  the  Territory,  while  the  other  nineteen  coun¬ 
ties  were  entirely  disfranchised,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  by 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  was,  under  the  law, 
to  take  a  census  and  register  the  voters  in  order  to  entitle  them  to 
vote  for  delegates  ;  that  the  mode  of  submission  to  the  people  for 
“  ratification  or  rejection,”  as  prescribed  by  the  convention,  was  such 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  reject  it,.  f°r  if  allowed  no 
person  to  vote  who  would  not  vote  for  the  constitution,  and  excluded 
from  the  polls  all  persons  who  desired  to  vote  against  it  ;  that  the  only 
reason  assigned  or  believed  to  exist  for  not  allowing  the  people  to  vote 
against  the  constitution,  as  well  as  for  it,  is,  that  a  large  majority  ot 
the  people  were  known  to  he  opposed  to  it,  and  would  have  rejected  it 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  if  they  had  been  allowed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  that  the  mode  of  submitting  the  “  slavery  article”  was  such  that 
no  man  was  permitted  to  vote  for  making  Kansas  a  slave  State  unless 
he  would  vote  for  the  constitution  at  the  same  time,  nor  was  any  man 
permitted  to  vote  against  making  Kansas  a  slave  State  unless  he  would 
also  vote  for  the  constitution  ;  that  by  this  system  of  trickery  m  the 
mode  of  submission  a  large  majority,  probably  amounting  to  four-fi  s 
of  all  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas,  were  disfranchised  and  excluded  from 
the  polls  on  the  21st  of  December ;  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  injustice 
and  wrong  intended  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  trickery  resorted  to  in 
this  mode  of  submission,  and  to  secure  in  place  of  it  a  fair  and  honest 
election,  the  legislature,  on  the  llth  of  December,  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  an  election  on  the  4th  day  of  J anuary ,  at  which  the 
whole  people  should  have  an  opportunity,  freely  and  unconditionally, 
to  vote  for  or  against  the  constitution,  and  for  or  against  the  slavery 
article,  as  they  pleased  ;  that,  at  said  election,  a  majority  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas  repudiated  and  rejected  the 
Lecompton  constitution  ;  that  the  election  on  the  4th  ot  January  was 
lawful  and  valid,  having  been  fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  under 
and  in  pursuance  of  a  valid  law,  which  the  President  was  not  only 
hound  to  respect,  but  to  see  faithfully  executed,  the  same  as  all  other 
territorial  laws  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  and  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  ;  that  the  election 
on  the  21st  of  December  was  not  valid  and  binding  on  the  people  ot 
the  Territory,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  held  in  pursuance  of  any 
law  of  the  Territory  or  of  the  United  States,  nor  under  the  authority 
of  any  body  of  men  duly  authorized  to  make  laws  ; — I  repeat,  that  m 
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the  face  of  all  these  facts,  showing  conclusively  that  the  Lecompton 
constitution  is  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people. of  Kansas,  and  does 
not  embody  their  will,  we  are  told  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  “  to  the  people  Kansas  the  only  practical  difference  between 
admission  or  rejection  depends  simply  upon  the  fact  whether  they  can 
themselves  more  speedily  change  the  present  constitution,  if  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  frame  a  second  constitution, 
to  he  submitted  to  Congress  hereafter/ ’ 

There  is  a  “  practical  difference”  far  more  important  than  the  mere 
question  of  time,  and  there  are  principles  involved  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  practical  difference. 

There  is  a  serious  difference  in  practice  as  well  as  in  principle, 
whether  the  people  of  Kansas  shall  he  permitted  to  make  and  adopt 
the  constitution  under  which  they  are  to  live,  and  with  which  they 
are  to  he  received  voluntarily  into  the  Union,  or  whether  Congress 
will  force  them  into  the  Union  against  their  will,  and  with  a  consti¬ 
tution  which  they  have  repudiated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
their  votes  at  a  fair  election  held  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  then  main¬ 
tain  it  by  federal  bayonets. 

If  it  be  true,  as  represented  by  the  President,  that  “ever  since  the 
period  of  my  (his)  inauguration,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  have  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  (territorial)  gov¬ 
ernment  that  “they  have  never  acknowledged,  but  have  con¬ 
stantly  renounced  and  defied  the  government  to  which  they  owe  alle¬ 
giance,  and  have  been  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  resistance  against  its 
authority  that  “  they  would  long  since  have  subverted  it,  had  it 
not  been  protected  from  their  assaults  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States;”  that  Governor  Walker  “considered  at  least  two  thousand 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Harney,  were  necessary  for 
this  purpose;”  and  that  “  I  (the  President)  have  been  obliged,  in 
some  degree,  to  interfere  with  the  expedition  to  Utah,  in  order  to 
keep  down  rebellion  in  Kansas  ;”—  I  repeat,  that  if  these  statements 
be  a  fair  and  impartial  representation  of  the  character,  feelings,  and 
purposes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  does  it  follow,  as  a  logical  and 
natural  consequence  from  these  premises,  that  “  the  speedy  admission 
of  Kansas  into  the  Union”  with  a  constitution  to  which  they  are 
unalterably  opposed,  and  which  they  have  repudiated  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  their  voters  at  a  fair  election  held  in  pursuance 
of  law,  “  would  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  the  whole  country  ;”  that 
“  domestic  peace  will  be  the  happj^  consequence  of  its  admission,”  and 
that  “  I  (the  President)  shall  then  be  enabled  to  withdraw  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  from  Kansas,  and  employ  them  on  other  branches 
of  service  where  they  are  much  needed  ?”  If  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that 
“a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Kansas  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  the  government,”  and  that  the  rebels  so  far  outnumber  the 
law-abiding  citizens  that  they  would  “  long  since  have  subverted  the 
territorial  government,  had  it  not  been  protected-  from  their  assaults 
by  the  troops  of  the  United  States;”  and  that  “they  have  all  the 
time  been  endeavoring  to  subvert  it,  and  to  establish  a  revolutionary 
government”  in  its  place;  and  that  “up  till  this  moment  the  enemies 
of  the  existing  government  still  adhere  to  their  revolutionary  plans 
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and  purposes  with  treasonable  pertinacity ;” — if  these  allegations,  so 
gravely  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his  special  message, Jbe  true,  do 
they  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  authorize  the  belief  or  even 
grounds  for  hope  that  “the  speedy  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 
Union,”  with  the  Lecompton  constitution,  “would  restore  peace  and 
quiet  to  the  whole  country,”  and  that  “domestic  peace  will  he  the 
happy  consequence  of  its  admission?” 

It  ‘is  to  he  lamented  that  the  President  does  not  seem  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  nature  and  character  of  the  controversies  which  have  so  un¬ 
happily  disturbed  the  peace  and  marred  the  prosperity  of  Kansas,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  claimed  to  be  justified  in  the  course 
they  have  pursued.  During  the  whole  period  from  the  30th  of  March, 

1855,  when  the  first  annual  election  was  held  for  members  of  the 
legislature  and  other  officers  in  that  Territory,  until  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  185Y,  the  free-State  party,  so 
called,  did  boldly,  firmly,  and  persistently  refuse  to  recognize  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  legislature  of  Kansas  as  a  legally  and  duly  constituted  legis¬ 
lative  body,  with  authority  to  pass  laws  which  were  valid  and  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  people  of  Kansas,  for  the  reason,  as  they  alleged,^  that  the 
members  of  that  legislature  were  noLelected  by  the  people  of  Kansas, 
but  were  elected  by  four  or  five  thousand  citizens  of  the  adjoining 
State  of  Missouri,  who  are  said  to  have  invaded  the  Territory  on  the 
day  and  a  few  days  previous  to  the  day  of  election,  and,  dividing 
themselves  into  small  parties,  and  spreading  over  all  the  inhabited 
parts  of  the  Territory,  took  possession  of  the  polls  and  drove  away 
the  peaceable  legal  voters,  and  thus  forced  a  legislature  upon  the 
people  of  Kansas  against  their  will,  and  in  violation  of  the  Kansas- 
Kebraska  act. 

These  are  the  allegations  and  grounds  of  justification  urged  by  the 
free-State  party  in  Kansas  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  inquire  how  far  these  allega¬ 
tions  are  sustained  by  the  facts,  nor  what  number  of  the  election  dis¬ 
tricts  were  controlled  by  these  illegal  votes,  nor  the  principles  of  law 
applicable  to  the  facts,  or  the  legal  conclusions  properly  resulting  from 
them.  These  questions  were  all  fully  considered  and  elaborately  dis¬ 
cussed  by  me  in  a  report  from  this  committee  on  the  12th  of  March, 

1856.  I  refer  to  them  now,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re-opening  that 
discussion,  or  of  changing  the  conclusions  to  which  I  then  arrived, 
but  with  the  view  of  showing  upon  what  grounds  the  free-State  party 
claimed  that  they  were  justified  in  withholding  their  allegiance  to  the 
territorial  government  until  a  fair  opportunity  was  afforded  the  people 
of  the  Territory  to  elect  their  own  legislature,  in  pursuance  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  law  ;  and  that  from  the  day  on  which  the  members  elected,  in 
October,  assembled  and  organized  as  a  legislative  body,  all  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  have  reeognized  the  territorial 
government  as  valid  and  legitimate,  acknowledging  their  allegiance 
to  it,  and  their  determination  and  duty  to  sustain  and  support  it.  The 
October  election  becomes  a  memorable  period  in  the  history  of  Kansas, 
for  the  additional  reason  that  it  marks  the  date  when  the  Lecomptonites 
changed  their  wdiole  line  of  policy,  and  formed  the  scheme  of  forcing 
the  constitution  on  the  people  without  their  consent,  and  of  subverting 
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the  authority  of  the  territorial  legislature  without  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Up  to  this  period  it  had  been  generally  understood  and  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  convention  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
a  constitution  and  submitting  it  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejec¬ 
tion,  and  of  sending  it  to  Congress  for  acceptance,  only  in  the  event 
it  should  he  first  ratified  by  a  majority  of  all  the  legal  voters  of  the 
Territory.  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  cabinet  concurred  with  the  people  of  Kansas,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  convention  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people 
fairly  and  unconditionally,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  before  it  could 
be  considered  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  that  its 
ratification  by  the  people  must  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  by  Congress.  The  President,  in  his 
instructions  to  Governor  Walker,  through  his  Secretary  of  State,  under 
date  of  March  30,  said : 

“  When  such  constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  they  must  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  voting 
for  or  against  that  instrument ,  and  the  fair  expression  of  the  popular 
will  must  not  be  interrupted  by  fraud  or  violence/7 

Governor  Walker,  in  an  official  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  date  of  June  2,  said  :  “  On  one  point  the  sentiment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  almost  unanimous — that  the  constitution  must  be  submitted  for 
ratification  or  rejection  to  a  vote  of  the  people  who  shall  be  bona  fide 
residents  of  the  Territory  next  fall.77  And  in  his  inaugural  address  to 
the  people  of  Kansas,  Governor  Walker  said  : 

“  With  these  views,  well  known  to  the  President  and  cabinet ,  and 
approved  by  them,  I  accepted  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Kansas. 
My  instructions  from  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  date  of  30th  of  March  last,  sustain  the ‘‘regular  legislature  of 
the  Territory  in  assembling  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution,7  and 
they  express  the  opinion  of  the  President,  that  when  such  constitution 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  they  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  voting  for  or  against  that  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will  must  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  fraud  or  violence.77 

“  I  repeat,  then,  as  my  clear  conviction,  that ,  unless  the  convention 
submit  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  all  the  actual  resident  settlers  of 
Kansas,  and  the  election  be  fairly  and  quietly  conducted ,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  WILL  BE  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE  REJECTED  BY  CONGRESS.77 

These  official  papers,  containing  the  most  solemn  and  unequivocal 
assurances  on  the  part  of  the  President,  the  cabinet,  and  the  governor, 
that  the  constitution  would  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  “  ratifica¬ 
tion  or  rejection,”  and  that  in  the  event  it  should  not  be  submitted,  it 
“  will  and  ought  to  be  rejected  by  Congress,”  were  published  and  spread 
broadcast  over  the  Territory,  prior  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  people  that  although 
they  had  been  unjustly  and  foully  treated  in  the  apportionment  of 
delegates  by  the  total  disfranchisement  of  nineteen  counties,  and  the 
imperfect  and  unfair  registration  of  voters  in  the  other  nineteen  coun¬ 
ties,  yet  this  great  wrong  would  not  produce  any  injury  in  the  end, 
for  the  reason  that  the  convention  was  compelled  to  submit  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  the  people  for  “  ratification  or  rejection,77  and  that  unless  it 
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should  be  thus  submitted  at  a  fair  election  “  the  constitution  will  he  and 
ought  to  be  rejected  by  Congress.” 

The  people,  relying  on  these  solemn  pledges  of  the  President,  tne 
cabinet,  and  the  governor,  supported  by  the  constant  assurances  of  all 
the  government  officers  in  the  Territory,  and  affirmed  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  unanimously,  in  their  resolutions  endorsing  the  policy 
of  Governor  Walker,  and  nominating  Governor  Ransom  for  Congress, 
and  confirmed  by  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  who 
visited  the  Territory,  and  gave  similar  pledges  in  their  speeches  to 
the  people,  were  lulled  into  a  false  and  fatal  security ,  under  the  belie 
that  the  great  wrong  perpetrated  in  the  apportionment  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  delegates  would  be  corrected  and  rendered  harmless  by  the 
submission  of  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  fair  election 
for  ratification  or  rejection.  Thus  the  matter  stood  when  the  election 
took  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  last,  and  resulted  m  the 
total  defeat  of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  triumph  and  election  of 
free-State  men  for  the  legislature,  for  Congress,  and  for  county 
officers.  This  election  dissipated  the  last  ray  of  hope  on  the  part  of 
the  pro-slavery  men  of  making  Kansas  a  slaveholding  State  by  a  fair 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that,  while  it  was  conceded  that  the  whole  ot 
the  free-State  party  (so  called)  would  vote  to  a  man  against  a  pro¬ 
slavery  constitution,  it  was  well  known  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
democratic  party  would  vote  the  same  way  on  that  question,  thus 
proving  by  the  data  furnished  by  that  election  that,  four-fifths,  if  not 
nine-tenths,  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  free 
State.  The  Lecompton  convention  assembled  and  organized  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  one  month  previous  to  the  election,. and, 
after  appointing  the  committee  and  transacting  some  preliminary 
business,  adjourned  until  after  the  election  for  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  a  division  in  the  democratic  party  by  disclosing  the  character  ot 
the  constitution  until  they  should  ascertain  the  relative  strength  of 
parties  in  the  Territory.  The  result  of  the  election  demonstrated, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  were  opposed  to  making  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  that  it  the 
convention  framed  and  presented  a  slave  State  constitution  for  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval,  it  would  inevitably.be  rejected  at  the  election 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  convention  determined  that,  instead 
of  conforming  their  action  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  they  would  form  a  slave  State  constitution,  and  submit  lt.to  the 
people  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  reject  it, 
by  allowing  those  to  vote  only  who  would  vote  for  it,  ana  excluamg 
from  the  polls  all  who  proposed  to  vote  against  it.  By  this  disrepu¬ 
table  trick  they  hope  to  save  themselves,  the  President  and  his  cab¬ 
inet,  and  all  who  co-operated  with  them,  from  the  disgrace  of  violated 
pledges  at  the  same  time  that  they  defrauded  the  people  of  Kansas  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  self-government  guarantied  by  the  organic  act  by 
forcing  a  constitution  upon  them  without  their  consent  and  against  their 
wishes.  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  the  moment  this  scheme  of 
trickery  and  fraud  was  promulgated,  a  large  majority  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  including  the  better  portion  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  who 
had  acted  with  the  Lecomptonites  up  to  that  time,  instantly  withdrew 
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their  confidence  and  support,  and  denounced  the  measure  as  a  base 
betrayal  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Lecomptonites  were  loyal 
to  the  territorial  government  so  long  as  they  filled  the  offices  and  con¬ 
trolled  its  power  ;  but  the  moment  they  were  defeated  at  the  election, 
and  the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  they  rebelled 
against  it,  defied  its  authority,  and  devised  schemes  to  destroy  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Thus  they  provided:  “  This  constitution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification  by  the  people,  as  herein¬ 
before  provided  ;”  that  is,  from  and  after  the  election  on  the  21st  of 
December,  when  the  people  were  permitted  to  vote  for  it,  but  not 
against  it.  In  this  mode  they  proposed  to  abrogate  and  subvert  the 
territorial  government  established  by  Congress,  by  putting  in  force  a 
State  constitution  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  What  is  this  but  re¬ 
bellion — open,  naked,  undisguised  rebellion?  Where  is  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  Topeka  movement,  which  the  President  denounces 
as  “  revolutionary  government,”  organized  in  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  suppress  with  the 
federal  troops?  He  says  :  u  This  Topeka  government ,  adhered  to 
ivith  such  treasonable  pertinacity ,  is  a  government  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  existing  government  prescribed  and  recognized  by  Congress. ' '  Might 
not  the  President  have  said,  with  as  much  fairness  and  justice,  that 
u  this  Lecompton  constitution,  adhered  to  with  such  treasonable  per¬ 
tinacity,  is  a  constitution  in  direct  opposition  to  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  prescribed  and  recognized  by  Congress?  ”  If  it  be  said  that  the 
Topeka  constitution  was  framed  and  declared  to  be  in  force  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and,  therefore,  “  revolutionary,”  it  may  be 
answered,  with  equal  truth,  that  the  Lecompton  constitution  was 
framed  and  declared  in  force  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  and, 
consequently,  “  revolutionary”  for  the  same  reason.  But  w*e  are  told 
that  the  Lecompton  convention  assembled  under  the  authority  of  the 
territorial  legislature.  It  is  true  that  it  commenced  its  proceedings 
under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and  terminated  its  action  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  When  the 
legislature,  on  the  17th  of  December,  interposed  its  lawful  authority 
to  prevent  the  Lecompton  constitution  from  going  into  effect  until 
ratified  by  the  people  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  accepted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Lecomptonites  defied  the  authority  of  the  legislature  es¬ 
tablished  by  Congress,  and  treated  the  law  with  contempt,  refusing 
to  yield  obedience  to  it,  or  respect  its  mandates,  or  abide  by  the  de¬ 
cision  under  it. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  the  time  the  Lecomptonites  lost  pos¬ 
session  of  the  offices  under  the  territorial  government  by  a  fair  elec¬ 
tion  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  last,  in  the  language  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  “  they  have  all  the  time  been  endeavoring  to  subvert  it,  and 
establish  a  revolutionary  government  under  the  so-called  Topeka 
(Lecompton)  constitution  in  its  stead.  So  it  appears  that  the  Lecomp¬ 
ton  constitution,  as  well  as  the  Topeka  constitution,  was  declared  to 
u  take  effect  and  be  in  force,”  not  only  without  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  but  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  territorial 
legislature  established  by  Congress.  Hence,  if  it  be  true  that  the  To¬ 
peka  constitution  wras  revolutionary,  (and  I  have  always  held  that  it 
was  so,)  for  the  reason  that  it  was  declared  to  take  effect  and  be  in 
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force  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  territorial  legislature,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Lecompton 
constitution  was  “  revolutionary”  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  under  the  same  official  obligation 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  territorial  law  over  the  Lecompton 
constitution  as  he  was  over  the  Topeka  constitution  until  Congress 
should  otherwise  order  and  direct.  Upon  what  principles  of  fairness 
or  justice,  then,  can  it  he  urged  that  we  should  admit  Kansas  into  the 
Union  with  the  Lecompton  constitution?  Certainly  not  upon  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  fairly  embodies 
their  will,  for  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  it  has  been  repudiated 
by  the  people  by  more  than  10,000  majority  at  a  fair  election  held  in 
pursuance  of  a  valid  law.  Not  upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  adopted 
“  in  strict  subordination  to  the  existing  territorial  government,  and 
in  entire  subserviency  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt,  reject,  or 
disregard  it  at  their  pleasure/’  as  was  held  by  General  Jackson  in  the 
Arkansas  case  to  be  necessary  ;  for  it  has  been  shown,  beyond  all  con¬ 
troversy,  that  it  was  declared  to  u  take  effect  and  be  in  force  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  authority  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  But  the  speedy  admission  of  Kansas  is  urged 
by  the  President  as  “a  question  of  mere  expediency,  in  order  to 
u  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  the  whole  country,,  and  prevent  a 
revival  of  the  slavery  agitation.”  Upon  this  point  the  .President 
addresses  a  plausible  and  ingenious  argument  to  that  portion  of  the 
anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  country,  which,  overlooking  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-government  involved,  opposes  the  Lecompton  constitution 
mainly  upon  the  ground  that  it  recognizes  and  establishes  slavery  in 
Kansas,  and  is  willing  to  adopt  the  shortest  and  quickest  mode  of 
abolishing  slavery  and  making  Kansas  a  free  State.  In  order  to  re¬ 
concile  this  anti-slavery  feeling  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  the  President  presents  and  enforces,  by  argu¬ 
ment,  the  following  propositions:  .  .  . 

1st.  That  <c  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudicated  by  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  known  to  our  laws,  that  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  ot 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Kansas  is  therefore, 
at  this  moment,  as  much  a  slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina. 

2d.  That  “  slavery  can,  therefore,  never  be  prohibited  in  Kansas, 
■except  by  means  of  a  constitutional  provision,  and  in  no  other  . man¬ 
ner  can  this  be  done  so  promptly,  if  a  majority  of  the  people  desire  it, 
as  by  admitting  it  into  the  Union  under  the  present  constitution. 

3d.  That  “  the  people  will  then  be  sovereign,  and  can  regulate  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  If  a  majority  ot  them  desire  to  abolish 
domestic  slavery  within  the  State,  there  is  no  other  possible  mode  by 
which  this  can  be  effected  so  speedily  as  by  prompt  admission  and 
that  “  the  legislature  already  elected  may,  at  its  very  first  session, 
submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  whether  they  will  or  will 
not  have  a  convention  to  amend  their  constitution,  and  adopt  all  ne¬ 
cessary  means  for  giving  effect  to  the  popular  will.’'  . 

4th.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lecompton  constitution  provides  a  mode,  of 
amendment  after  the  year  1864,  and  thereby  excludes  the  possibility 
of  any  lawful  change  until  that  period.,  the  President  suggests  that 
Congress  may  remove  this  obstacle,  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  act  of 
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admission  annulling  so  mucli  of  the  constitution  as  prohibits  any 
change  until  after  the  year  1864,  and  requires  two-thirds  of  each 
house  of  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  people  to  vote  for  a  conven¬ 
tion,  and  declaring  the  right  of  the  legislature  already  elected  to  call 
a  convention,  by  a  majority  vote,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  under 
which  its  members  were  elected,  and  which  they  were  sworn  to  sup¬ 
port.  Let  us  read  the  President’s  language  on  this  point : 

“  If,  therefore,  the  provision  changing  the  Kansas  constitution,  after 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  could  forcibly  be 
construed  into  a  prohibition  to  make  such  a  change  previous  to  that 
period,  this  prohibition  would  be  wholly  unavailing  ;  and  again  :  If  a 
majority  of  them  (the  people  of  Kansas)  desire  to  abolish  domestic 
slavery  within  the  State,  there  is  no  other  possible  mode  by  which 
this  can  be  effected  so  speedily  as  by  prompt  admission.  The  will  of 
the  majority  is  supreme  and  irresistible  when  expressed  in  an  orderly 
and  lawful  manner.  They  can  make  and  unmake  constitutions  at 
pleasure,  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  they  can  impose  fetters  on  their 
own  power  which  they  cannot  afterwards  remove.  If  they  could  do 
this,  they  might  tie  their  own  hands  for  a  hundred  as  well  as  for  ten 
years.  These  are  fundamental  principles  of  American  freedom,  and 
are  recognized,  I  believe,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  every  State  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  if  Congress ,  in  the  act  of  admission ,  should  think  proper 
to  recognize  them ,  I  can  perceive  no  objection  to  such  a  course .” 

The  President  can  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  inserting  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  act  admitting  Kansas  into  the  Union,  which  abrogates  and 
annuls  an  imperative  provision  of  the  constitution,  and  declares  the  right 
of  the  legislature  already  elected  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  to  change 
it  by  a  majority  vote,  in  the  face  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution 
that  such  steps  shall  not  be  taken  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
such  house  concur,  and  not  even  in  that  case  until  after  the  year  1864. 
What  right  has  Congress  to  intervene  and  annul,  alter,  or  even  con¬ 
strue  the  provisions  of  a  State  constitution,  and  license  the  members  of 
the  legislature  to  disregard  their  sworn  obligations  to  support  the  con¬ 
stitution  under  which  they  hold  their  offices?  Where  does  Congress 
obtain  its  authority  to  tell  the  members  of  a  State  legislature  that 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  respect  and  obey  the  constitution  with 
which  such  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  that  they  may 
proceed  to  alter  or  abrogate  it  in  a  mode  and  at  a  time  different  from 
that  authorized  or  permitted  in  the  instrument  ?  If  the  Lecompton 
constitution  be  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas  ;  and  if  it  be 
accepted  by  Congress  as  such,  and  the  State  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
under  it,  I  hold  that  there  is  no  lawful  mode  on  earth  to  change  or 
amend  it,  except  the  one  provided  and  authorized  in  the  constitution 
itself.  I  agree  that  “the  will  of  the  majority  is  supreme  and  irresisti¬ 
ble  when  expressed  in  an  orderly  and  lawful  manner.”  But  the 
question  is,  when  a  constitution  has  once  become  the  supreme  law  of 
a  State,  what  “  lawful  manner”  is  there  of  changing  it,  except  the  one 
provided  and  permitted  by  the  constitution  ?  I  agree  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  also,  that  “the  people  can  make  and  unmake  constitutions  at 
pleasure.”  But  how — in  what  manner  is  this  to  be  done  ?  There  are 
two  modes — the  one  laivful,2in&  the  other  revolutionary .  When  a  con¬ 
stitution  has  once  become  the  fundamental  law  of  a  State,  there  is  no 
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.  lawful  manner,”  there  can  be  no  lawful  manner  of  altering  chantr- 
mg  or  abrogating  it,  except  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  It  is  true 
that  the  right  of  revolution  remains— that  great  inalienable  right  to 
which  our  fathers  resorted  when  submission  was  intolerable,  and 
resistance  a  less  evil  than  submission. 

Hence,  if  the  Lecompton  constitution  be  accepted  by  Congress  and  the  State  admitted 
under  it,  while  there  will  be  no  “lawful  manner”  of  amending  or  abrogating-  it  until 

WHat?  3e^  t  +  Gn  °nly  by  the  concurrence  of  two- thirds  of  each^branch  of  the 

le&  blature,  in  the  first  instance,  followed  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Staff* 

and  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses  of  the  nelt  legislature,  all  prior  to  the  election  ^ 
delegates  and  the  assembling  of  a  convention ;  yet  the  revolutionary  right  will  remain  to 
the  people  of  Kansas,  to  be  resorted  to  or  not,  according  as  they  shall  determine  for  them- 
selves,  that  it  is  a  less  evil  to  resist  than  to  submit  to  a  constitution  which  was  never  their 
act  and  deed  and  never  did  embody  their  will.  It  may  be  true  that,  undies ^terrible 

Sntc  °ireYOl-U  ’  1!  a  ma^rity  of  the  Pe°Ple  desire  to  abolish  domestic  slavery  in  the 
btate.  there  is  no  nthpr  nncciuio  ™  .  .  •>  ^ 


SUte,  there  is  no  other  possible  mode  by  which  this  can  be  efected  so  sp^duVaVhy 
prompt  admission  ;  but  if  this  *  *  mode  ”  be  resorted  to  under  the  impression  tha/it  wM 


but  if  this  “  mode 

abolish  slavery  in  Kansas  more  ■■  speedi^ST^  oTher  pS'S, 
understood  to  mean  revolution  if  successful,  and  rebellion  in  case  of  failure.  But  sup- 
pobe  the  line  of  policy  indicatedby  the  President  should  be  pursued  ;  that  Kansas  be  ad¬ 
mitted  under  the  Lecompton  constitution  ;  that  Congress,  in  the  act  of  admission  recognize 
the  right  of  the  legislature  already  elected  at  its  very  first  session  to  submit’ the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  whether  they  will  or  will  not  have  a  convention  to  amend 
Hiea  constitution,  and  adopt  all  necessary  measures  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  will  ” 
Suppose  all  this  to  have  been  done,  of  what  relief  will  it  be  to  the  oppressed  peopll  of  Kansas 
unless  Mr.  Calhoun  shall  set  aside  the  fraudulent  returns  fromDelaw^  Crling,  01^0 
behind  the  returns  and  reject  the  fraudulent  votes  at  Kickapoo,  Shawnee,  or  Oxford  or  It 
other  precincts  m  order  to  insure  a.  majority  in  botn  branches  of  the  legislature  opposed 
to  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  in  favor  of  an  immediate  change?  * 

Umess  the  President  is  prepared  to  inform  us  that  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is  worse  than 
mockery  to  talk  about  the  right  of  the  legislature,  “  at  its  very  first  session,”  to  submit  the 

Sfwhich  ™0AeAPle’  an-d  T?  a  Y°,id  -clause  in  the  act  0f  admission  declaratory  of  a 
right  which  can  be  exercised  only  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  by  revolution  •  and 

especially  if  it  is  understood  that,  by  forged  returns  and  fraudulent  votes,  a  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  are  to  be  declared  elected  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  who  are  letennined  to 
maintain  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  resist  any  and  all  efforts  to  change  it  Bv  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  the  constitution,  the  returns  of  that  election  were  to  be  inade  to  the  presk 

election  t wToTthe  1  ^  ^  ^  °»  the  -nth  day  aftel  the 

election,  to  wit.  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  the  returns  were  opened  and  counted  by  Mr 

Calhoun,  as  appears  by  the  proclamation  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  who  were  present,  by  his  invitation  to  witness  the  opening  and  counting 
of  the  votes.  More  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  returns  were  opened  and  votes 
counted,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  being  in  this  city,  we  are  not  permitted  to  knowllm  result  of  his  de¬ 
liberations  ;  whether  the  rumors  of  yestefday  that  the  anti-Lecompton  members  were  elected 
Vm!  uT?  —  day  thMfc  the,Lecompton  party  have  triumphed,  or  whether  the  policy  is  to 
tlilt  thld/h^  ?eC1.81?n  ^.he  State  sha11  have  been  admitted,  and,  leaving  each  party  to  infer 

out  the  resuTlofVts  thei.r  favor’ c^mPel  Congress  to  act  in  the  dark,  and  wait  patently  to  find 
out  the  result  of  its  action.  But  suppose  there  should  be  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 

the  legislature  opposed  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  and  in  favor  of  a  '  “ 

can  they  do  towards  relieving  the  people  of  Kansas  from  a 
sinc.e  1‘;  13  well  understood  that  in  consequence  of  a  large 
anti-Lecompton  ticket  having  been  returned  to  Governor" 
the  Lecompton  ticket  for  governor  and  State  officers  is 

dering  it  morally  certain  that  '  - - 

object  a  change  in 
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case  only  where  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  change  is  unanimous,  or  approaches 
so  closely  to  unanimity  as  to  silence-  all  opposition.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case 
in  Kansas,  the  people  will  be  able  to  reassert  their  violated  rights  of  self-government  and 
form  a  constitution  which  will  embody  their  will,  without  violence  or  force ;  but  if,  in 
the  progress  of  the  revolution,  they  should  meet  with  determined  resistance,  civil  war  or 
unconditional  submission  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Does  the  history  of  this  Lecompton  constitution,  and  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  movement,  and  the  means  employed  to  force  it  upon  an  unwilling 
people,  furnish  an  assurance  that,  after  they  have  realized  all  their  hopes  by  making  the 
constitution  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  unalterable  until  after  18 64,  and  then 
except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  they  will,  on  the  day  they  come  into  power  under  it, 
permit  it  to  be  subverted  and  abrogated  by  a  revolutionary  movement,  when  they  will 
have  acquired  the  right,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  demand  of  the 
President  the  use  of  the  federal  army  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  protect  the 
State  “  against -domestic  violence?” 

When  this  demand  shall  be  made  upon  the  President  by  the  “  legislature  already 
elected,  at  its  very  first  session,”  or  by  the  governor,  “whenthelegislaturecannot.be 
convened,”  will  he  not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  official  oath,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  use  the  federal  troops  to  protect  the  State 
against  domestic  violence,  by  putting  down  the  revolution,  and  suppressing  insurrection* 
and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  until  lawfully  chauged  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  instrument  ?  Or,  if  it  could  be  converted  into  a  judicial,  instead  of  a  , 
political  question,  and  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  adjudi¬ 
cation,  can  any  one  doubt  the  decision  ?  Would  not  the  court  be  compelled  to  decide 
that  the  constitution,  having  once  become  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  must  bo 
respected  and  obeyed  as  such  until  changed  or  annulled,  in  pursuance  of  its  own  provisions? 

Would  not  the  court  be  compelled  to  declare,  as  an  invariable  and  universal  rule  of 
interpretation,  that  when  a  constitution  prescribes  one  mode  of  amendment  it  must  be 
understood  and  construed  as  having  thereby  precluded  all  other  modes,  and  prohibited  all 
other  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  object  ?  Suppose  the  people  of  Kansas  should 
attempt  to  change  the  constitution  in  a  mode  and  at  a  time  different  from  that  author¬ 
ized  in  tire  instrument,  and  should  proceed  so  far  as  to  adopt  a  new  constitution,  and  set 
up  a  State  government  under  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  in  antagonism  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  State  government  with  which  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  which 
of  these  State  governments  would  the  President  feel  bound  to  recognize  and“proteet 
against  domestic  violence,”  when  applied  to  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  ?  Would  he  not  be  compelled  to  use  the  whole  military  power  of  the  United  States, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  “  protect  the  State 
against  domestic  violence,”  when  properly  applied  to  1  or  that  purpose?  Hence  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  arise,  and  it  is  important  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  decided,  in  the  event  there 
shall  be  two  State  governments  in  Kansas,  in  antagonism  with  each  other — the  one  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  the  other  established  by  the  people  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the,  Lecompton  constitution — which  will  the  President  recognize  as  valid  and 
legitimate,  and  which  will  he  denounce  as  a  “  revolutionary  government,  adhered  to  with 
such  treasonable  pertinacity”  as  to  rrfake  it  his  duty,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  put  down  the  iifeurrection  and  crush  out  the  rebellion  with  the  federal  troops? 
It  is  important  that  tins' question*  should  be  determined,  in  order  that  the  people  of  Kansas 
may  know  how  they  are  to  exercise  that  great  indefeasible  right  of  which  the  President 
speaks,  when  he  says,  “  they  can  make  and  unmake  constitutions  at  pleasure.” 

;an  that  inalienable  right  of  revolution  to  which  every  people  may  resort 
itolerable,  and  submission  is  a  less  evil  than  resistance  ?  If  so, 
Rations  of  the  President  would  not  be  fully  realized  when  he 
jion  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  con- 
quiet  to  the  whole  country,”  and  enable  him  “to 

and  employ  them  on  branches  «£ 
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The  House  being1  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  GROW  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  At  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  colonies  claimed  dominion,  based 
upon  their  respective  colonial  grants  from  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  over  an  uninhabited 
wilderness  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  million 
acres  of  land,  extending  to  the  Mississippi  on 
the  west,  andYhe  Canadas  on  the  north.  The 
disposition  of  these  lands  became  a  subject  of 
controversy  between  the  colonies  even  before 
the  Confederation,  and  was  an  early  obstacle 
to  the  organization  of  any  Government  for  the 
protection  of  their  common  interests. 

The  colonies  whose  charter  from  the  Crown 
extended  over  none  of  the  unoccupied  lands 
claimed,  in  the  language  of  the  instructions  of 
Maryland  in  1779,  to  her  delegates  in  Con¬ 


gress  ; 

“That  a  country  unsettled  at  the  commence- 
‘  ment  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British 
‘  Crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  at  Paris, 

*  if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy  by  the 
‘  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  States, 
‘  should  be  considered  as  a  common  property, 

‘  subject  to  be  parcelled  out  by  Congress  into 
‘  free,  convenient,  and  independent  Govern- 
‘  ments,  in^Sueh  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
1  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly  shall  hereafter 
4  direct.” 

The  propriety  and  the  justice  of  ceding  these 
lands  to  the  Confederation,  to  be  thus  parcelled 
out  into  free  and  independent  States,  having 
become  the  topic  of  discussion  everywhere  in 
the  colonies,  Congress,  in  order  to  allay  the 
controversy,  and  remove  the  only  remaining 
obstacle  to  a  final  ratification  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  declared,  by  resolution,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1780  : 

“  That  the  unappropriated  lands  which  may 
1  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
‘by  any  particular  State”  *  *  *  “shall 

*  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 


‘  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into 
1  distinct  republican  States,  which  shall  become 
i  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  have  the 
1  same  rights  of'  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  iri- 
1  dependence,  as  the  other  States,  &c.  That 
1  the  said  lands  shall  be  granted  or  settled  at 
1  such  times ,  and  under  such  regulations ,  as 
1  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  by  the  United 
1  States  in  Congress  assembled ,  or  nine  or  more 
1  of  them .” 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  ceded  their  claims,  including  title 
and  jurisdiction,  to  the  waste  lands,  as  they 
were  called,  outside  of  their  respective  State 
limits ;  all  of  them,  except  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  without  any  conditions  annexed  to 
their  respective  grants,  save  those  contained  in 
the  resolution  of  Congress  just  referred  to.  The 
reservation  in  the  grants  of  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  were  not,  however,  as  to  the  future 
disposition  of  the  lands,  but  a  condition  that 
slavery  should  not  be  prohibited  therein  by 
Congress.  The  territory  thus  conditionally 
granted  is  contained  within  the  States  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  With  the 
exception  of  the  grants  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  (and  the  reservations  even  in  those 
relating  only  to  the  form  of  their  future  gov¬ 
ernment,)  the  public  lands  claimed  by  the 
colonies  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  were 
ceded  to  the  General  Government,  to  £>e  settled 
and  disposed  of  u  under  such  regulations  as 
1  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  by  the  United 
1  States  in  Congress  assembled .” 

Since  that  time  the  Government  has  acquired 
by  treaty,  of  France,  the  Louisiana  purchase  ; 
of  Spain,  the  Floridas  ;  of  Mexico,  Utah,  NeV 
Mexico,  and  California  ;  containing,  altogether, 
over  twelve  hundred  millions  (1,200,000.000) 
acres  of  land.  So  the  General  Government,  by 
cessions  from  the  original  States,  and  purchases 
from  other  nations,  has  acquired,  exclusive  of 
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water,  as  computed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office,  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  million 
(1,450,000,000)  acres  of  public  lands  ;  of  which 
there  have  been  sold,  to  September  30,1859, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  million  eighty- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  tour 
(147,088,274)  acres  ;  and  otherwise  disposed  of 
in  grants  and  donations  to  individuals,  corpora¬ 
tions,  companies,  and  States,  including  grants 
since  30th  June,  1857,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  and  fifty-two  (241,770,052)  acres  ;  leaving 
of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Government 
undisposed  of  on  the  30th  September,  1859,  one 
thousand  and  sixty-one  million  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  (1,061,141,675)  acres. 

What  disposition  shall  be  made  of  this  vast 
inheritance  is  a  question  of  no  small  magni¬ 
tude.  Three  times,  within  seven  years,  a  home¬ 
stead  bill  has  passed  this  House,  and  been  de¬ 
feated  each  time  by  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Senate.  On  the  vote  on  the  homestead  bill 
in  the  House,  last  Congress,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Democrats,  but  thirty-one  voted  tor 
it  5  and  in  the  Senate,  on  the  test  vote  between 
taking  up  the  homestead  bill,  after  it  had  passed 
the  House,  and  only  required  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  make  it  a  law)  so  far  as  Congress 
was  concerned,  or  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  Cuba,  but  one  Democrat  voted  for 
the  homestead,  and  only  eight  at  any  time  ; 
while  every  Republican  in  the  Senate,  and 
every  one  in  the  House,  with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  was  for  the  homestead.  Of  all  the.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  slave  States,  but  three  in  the 
House  voted  for  it ;  and  but  two,  at  any  time, 
in  the  Senate.  So  the  Democratic  party,  as  a 
party,  arrayed  itself  in  opposition  to  this  benef¬ 
icent  policy.  The  Republican  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  committed  to  this  measure  by  its 
votes  in  Congress,  by  its  resolves  in  State  con¬ 
ventions,  and  by  its  devotion  to  the  great  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  its  existence — the  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  free  labor. 

Early  in  this  session  I  introduced  a  bill, 
which  now  awaits  the  action  of  the  House, 
providing  that  any  person  who  is  twenty-one 
years,  or  more  old,  or  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family,  may  enter  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  any  land  subject  to  pre-emption,  or  upon  which 
he  may  have  a  pre-emption  claim ;  and,  by  cul¬ 
tivating  the  same  for  five  years,  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to3 a  patent  from  the  Government,  on  the 
payment  of  the  usual  fees  of  the  land  office, 
and  ten  dollars  to  cover  the  cost  of  surveying 
and  managing. 

The  land  policy,  as  now  conducted,  permits 
the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to  expose  to 
public  sale,  by  proclamation,  any  or  all  of  the 
public  lands,  after  the  same  are  surveyed. 
Every  person  settled  on  the  lands  so  advertised 
for  sale,  must,  before  the  day  fixed  in  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  President,  pay  for  his  lands, 
or  they  are  liable  to  be  sold  to  any  bidder  wtyo 


offers  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  more, 
per  acre.  During  the  days  of  sale  fixed  by  the 
President,  any  one  can  purchase,  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  as  many  acres 
of  land,  not  before  pre  erupted^,  as  he  desires, 
selecting  his  own  location.  The  lands  that 
remain  unsold  at  the  expiration  of  the  days  of 
sale  fixed  by  the  President  are  subject  to  pri¬ 
vate  entry;  that  is,  any  person  can  enter  at  the 
land  office  any  or  all  of  the  lands,  that  are  at 
that  time  unsold,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  if  the  same  have  not  been  offered 
for  sale  more ’than  ten  years;  if  fora  longer 
period,  then  at  a  less  price,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  they  may  have  been  in  the  mar¬ 
ket?  Thus,  under  the  existing  policy,  there  is 
no  restraint  on  land  monopoly,  ffhe  Roths¬ 
childs,  the  Barings,  or  any  other  of  the  world’s 
millionaires,  may  become  the  owners  of  untold 
acres  of  our  public  domain,  to  be  resold  to  the  t 
settler  at  exorbitant  prices,  or  to  be  held  as  an 
investment  for  future  speculation. 

Congress,  as  the  trustee  of  the  whole  people, 
is  vested,  by  the  condition  of  the  grants  from 
the  States  and  by  the  Constitution  itself,  with 
the  sole  discretionary  power  of  disposing  ot 
these  lands.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  . a  sound 
discretion,  it  becomes  its  duty  to  dispose  of 
them  in  the  way  that  will  be^t  promote  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  the  Republic.  And 
how  can  that  be  accomplished  so  well  as  by  a, 
policy  that  will  secure  them  in  limited  quanti-, 
ties  to  the  actual  cultivator,  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  and  thus  prevent  the  evils  of  a  system,  of 
land  monopoly — :one  of  the  direst,  deadliest 
curses  that  ever  paralyzed  the  energies  ot  a 
nation  or  palsied  the  arm  of  industry?  It 
needs  no  lengthy  dissertation  to  portray  its 
evils.  Its  history  in  the  Old.  World  is  written 
in  sighs  and  tears.  Under  its  influence,  you  be- 
hohf there  the  proudest  and  most  splendid  aris¬ 
tocracies  side  by  side  with  the  most  abject  and 
debased  people;  vast  manors  hemmed  in  by 
hedges,  as  a  sporting  ground  for  the  nobility, 
while  men  are  dying  beside  the  enclosure  for 
the  want  of  land  to  till.  Under  its  blighting 
influence,  you  behold  industry  in  rags,  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  despair.  Such  are  some  ot  the  fruits 
of  laud  monopoly  in  the  Old  W&dd;  and  shall 
we  permit  its  seeds  to  vegetate  in  the  virgin  soil 
of  the  New?  Our  present  system  is  subject 
to  like  evils,  not  so  great  in  magnitude  perhaps,, 
but  similar  in  kind. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  three; 
hundred  and  twenty-five  (388,858,325)  acres  0! 
land  disposed  of  by  the  Government,  to  Sep 
tember  30,  1859,  one  h.undred  and  forty-sever 
million  eighty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  (147,088,273)  acres  were  sold  foz 
cash,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-one  millicn 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  fifty 
two  (241,770,052)  acres  were  donated  in  grants 
to  individuals,  corporations,  and  States. 

The  Government  had  received  from  the  sale* 
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f  the  public  lands,  as  appears  from  the  report 
f  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  to 
une  30,  1853,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
lillion  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou- 
nd  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars, 
$142,283,478,)  to  which  add  thirty-eight  mil- 
on  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  one 
undred  and  sixty  dollars  and  ninety  cents, 
$38,336,160.90,)  received  since  that  time, 
muld  make  the  gross  amount  received  from 
the  lands  to  September  30,  1859,  one  hundred 
nd  eighty  million  six  hundred  and  nineteen 
aousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars 
nd  ninety  cents;  ($180,619,63#.90,)  while  the 
ntire  cost,  including  purchase  money,  extin¬ 
guishing  of  Indian  title,  surveying,  and  mana- 
ing,  has  been,  for  the  same  period,  ninety-one 
nillion  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand 
nd  thirteen  dollars,  ($91,994,013,)  leaving  a 
net  revenue  to  the  Government,  over  and  above 
11  cost,  of  eighty-eight  million  six  hundred 
nd  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ve  dollars  and  ninety  cents  ;  ($88,625,625.90,) 
nth  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  million  nine 
undred  and  seventy  thousand  nine  hundred 
nd  forty-one  (136,970,941)  acres  surveyed  but 
insold,  of  which  eighty  million  (80,000,000) 
acres  are  subject  to  private  entry. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  million 
ighty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
hree  (147,088,273)  acres  sold  by  the  Govern- 
nent,  not  more  than  one-half  of  it,  probably, 
vas  bought  at  Government  rates  by  the  actual 
cultivator ;  the  other  half,  I  assume,  cost  the 
cultivator,  on  an  average,  at  least  four  dollars 
ier  acre  over  the  Government  price.  So  he 
would  pay,  on  seventy-three  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
:hirty-six  (73,544,136)  acres,  being  one-half 
he  quantity  sold  by  the  Government,  two  hun¬ 
dred  aud  ninety-tour  million  one  hundred  and 
aeventy-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
our  dollars,  ($294,176,544.)  On  the  two  hun- 
Ired  and  forty-one  million  seven  hundred  and 
eventy  thousand  and  fifty-two  (241,770,052) 
teres  donated  to  individuals,  companies,  and 
states,  including  over  seventy  million  acres  for 
ichool  purposes,  and  over  fifty  million  acres  for 
railroads  and  internal  improvements,  I  assume 
hat  the  cultivator  must  pay  on  an  average  for 
hese  lands  at  least  five  dollars  per  acre, 
making  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  eight 
nillion  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  two 
lundred  and  sixty  dollars,  ($1,208,850,260.) 
The  actual  cultivator,  then,  will  have  to  pay  to 
.he  Government  aud  to  the  speculator  for  these 
ands,  if  the  foregoing  estimate  of  prices  be 
correct,  at  least  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
:hree  million  six  hundred  and  forty-six  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and 
ninety  cents,  ($1,683,646,442.90,)  of  which 
eighty-eight  million  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  and  ninety  cents  ($88,625,625.90)  has  been 
paid,  in  net  revenue,  into  the  Treasury  of  the 


United  States,  the  balance  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  speculator. 

The  Government,  by  its  existing  land  policy, 
has  thus  caused  to  be  abstracted  from  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  its  hardy  pioneers  almost  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  for  the  mere  privilege  of  en- 
joying  one  of  God’s  bounties  to  man.  This  large 
amount  has  been  abstracted  from  the  sons  of 
toil  without  rendering  any  equivalent,  save  a 
permit  from  the  State  to  occupy  a  wilderness, 
to  which  not  a  day  or  hour  of  man’s  labor  had 
been  applied  to  change  it  from  the  condition 
in  which  the  God  of  nature  made  it.  Why 
should  Governments  seize  upon  any  of  the 
bounties  of  God  to  man,  and  make  them  a 
source  of  revenue?  While  the  earth  was  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  whole-  human  family,  and  was 
made  its  abiding  place  through  the  pilgrimage 
of  this  life,  and  since  the  hour  of  the  primal 
curse,  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,”  man  has  been  forced  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  to  obtain  subsistence  for  himself  and 
the  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
why  should  Governments  wrest  from  him  the 
right  to  apply  his  labor  to  such  unoccupied 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  support  until  he  has  contributed  to 
the  revenues  of  the  State,  any  more  than  to 
permit  him  to  breathe  the  air,  enjoy  the  sun¬ 
light,  or  quaff  from  the  rills  and  rivers  of  the 
earth?  It  would  be  just  as  rightful,  were  it 
possible  to  be  done,  to  survey  the  atmosphere 
off  into  quarter  sections,  and  transfer  it  by 
parchment  titles  ;  divide  the  sun  into  quantum 
of  rays,  and  dole  it  out  to  groping  mortals  at  a 
price  ;  or  arch  over  the  waters  of  the  earth  into 
vast  reservoirs,  and  sell  it  to  dying  men. 

In  the  language  of  remarks  heretofore  made 
on  this  subject,  why  has  this  claim  of  man  to 
monopolize  any  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man  been 
confined,  by  legal  codes,  to  the  soil  alone?  Is 
there  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  a  right, 
which,  having  its  origin  in  feudal  times — under 
a  system  that  regarded  man  but  as  an  append¬ 
age  of  the  soil  that  he  tilled,  and  whose  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness,  were  but  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  pleasures,  pampering  the  passions 
and  appetites  of  his  liege  lord — and,  having 
once  found  a  place  in  the  books,  it  has  been 
retained  by  the  reverence  which  man  is  wont 
to  pay  to  the  past,  and  to  *time-honored  prece¬ 
dents?  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
it  is  prone  to  regard  as  right  what  has  come 
down  to  us  approved  by  long  usage,  and  hal¬ 
lowed  by  gray  age.  It  is  a  claim  that  had  its 
origin  with  the  kindred  idea  that  royal  blood 
flows  only  in  the  veins  of  an  exclusive  few, 
whose  souls  are  more  ethereal,  because  born 
amid  the  glitter  of  courts,  and  cradled  amid  the 
pomp  of  lords  and  courtiers,  and,  therefore,  they 
are  to  be  installed  as  rulers  aud  lawgivers  of 
the  race.  Most  of  the  evils  that  afflict  society 
have  had  their  origin  in  violence  and  wrong 
enacted  into  law  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  retained  by  the  prejudices  of  the  present. 
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Is  it  not  time  you  swept  from  your  statute 
book  its  still  lingering  relics  of  feudalism? 
blotted  out  the  principles  engrafted  upon  it  by 
the  narrow-minded  policy  of  other  times,  and 
adapted  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  true  ideas  of  man’s 
rights  and  relations  to  his  Government? 

°For  if  a  man  has  a  right  on  earth,  he  has  a 
right  to  land  enough  to  rear  a  habitation  on. 
If  he  has  a  right  to  live,  he  has  a  right  to  the  - 
free  use  of  whatever  nature  has  provided  for  j 
his  sustenance — air  to  breathe,  water  to  drink,  | 
and  land  enough  to  cultivate  for  his  subsist-  j 
ence;  for  these  are  the  necessary  and  indis¬ 
pensable  means  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  “  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness.”  And  is  it  for  a  Government 
that  claims  to  dispense  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  classes  of  men,  and  that  has  laid  down 
correct  principles  in  its  great  chart  of  human 
rights,  to  violate  those  principles  and  its  sol¬ 
emn  declarations  in  its  legislative  enactments  ? 

The  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  is  an 
unequal  one  at  best.  It  is  a  struggle  between 
the  bones  and  sinews  of  men  and  dollars  and 
cents.  And  in  that  struggle,  is  it  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  stretch  forth  its  arm. to  aid  the 
strong  against  the  weak?  Shall  it  continue, 
by  its  legislation,  to  elevate  and  enrich  idleness 
on  the  wail  and  the  woe  of  industry  ? 

For  if  the  rule  be  correct  as  applied  to  Gov¬ 
ernments  as  well  as  individuals,  that  whatever 
a  person  permits  another  to  do,  having  the 
right  and  means  to  prevent  it,  he  does  himself, 
then  indeed  is  the  Government  responsible  for 
all  the  evils  that  may  result  from  speculation 
and  land  monopoly  in  your  public  domain.  For 
it  is  not  denied  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
make  any  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  these 
lands,  not  injurious  to  the  general  welfare. 
Now,  when  a  new  tract  is  surveyed,  and  you 
open  your  land  office  and  expose  it  to  sale,  the 
man  with  the  most  money  is  the  largest  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  most  desirable  and  available  lo¬ 
cations  are  seized  upon  by  the  capitalists  of 
the  country,  who  seek  that  kind  of  investment. 
Your  settler  who  chances  not  to  have  a  pre¬ 
emption  right,  or  to  be  there  at  the  time  of 
sale,  when  he  comes  to  seek  a  home  for  himself 
and  his  family,  must  .pay  the  speculator  three 
or  four  hundred  per  cent,  on  his  investment,  or 
encounter  the  trials  and  hardships  of  a  still 
more  remote  border  life.  And  thus,  under  the 
operation  of  laws  that  you  call  equal  and  just, 
you  take  from  the  settler  three  or  four  dollars 
per  acre,  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  specu¬ 
lator — thus,  by  the  operation  of  your  law,  ab¬ 
stracting  so  much  of  his  hard  earnings  for  the 
benefit  of  capital ;  for  not  an  hour’s  labor  has 
been  applied  to  the  land  since  it  was  sold  by 
the  Government,  nor  is  it  more  valuable  to  the 
settler.  Has  not  the  laborer  a  right  to  complain 
of  legislation  that  compels  him  to  endure  great¬ 
er  toils  and  hardships,  or  contribute  a  portion 
of  his  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist  ? 


But  not  upon  the  capitalist  or  tne  speculator  is 
it  proper  that  the  blame  should  fall.  Man  must 
seek  a  livelihood  and  do  business  under  the 
laws  of  the  country ;  and  whatever  rights  he 
may  acquire  under  the  laws,  though  they  may 
be  wrong,  yet  the  well-being  of  society  requires 
that  they  be  respected  and  faithfully  observed. 
If  a  person  engage  in  a  business  legalized  and 
regulated  by  the  laws,  and  uses  no  fraud  or 
deception  in  its  pursuit,  and  evils  result  to  the 
community,  let  them  apply  the  remedy  to  the 
proper  source  —  that  is,  to  the  law-making 
power.  The  la^  and  the  law-makers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  wnatever  evils  necessarily  grow 
out  of  their  enactments.  What  justice  can 
there  be  in  the  legislation  of  a  country  by 
which  the  earnings  of  its  labor  are  abstracted 
for  any  purpose  without  returning  an  equiva¬ 
lent  ? 

In  order  to  secure  to  labor  its  earnings,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  by  legislative  action,  and  to 
strengthen  the  elepients  of  national  greatness 
and  power,  why  should  not  the  legislation  of 
the  country  be  so  changed  as  to  prevent  for  tb» 
future  the  evils  of  land  monopoly,  by  setting 
apart  the  vast  and  unoccupied  Territories  of  the 
Union,  and  consecrating  them  forever  in  free 
homes  for  free  men  ? 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  a  question  ? 

Mr.  GROW.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  It  is  this :  whether  he  is 
in  favor,,  or  otherwise,  of  allowing  the  old  sol¬ 
dier  or  his  assignee  to  locate  his  land  warrant 
on  the  public  domain -  t 

Mr.  GROW.  I  always  answer  questions  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  point  under  discussion,  not 
otherwise.  I  am  not  arguing  any  question 
about  land  warrants,  but  about  the  proper  dis¬ 
position  to  be  made  of  the  public  lands.  I  do 
not  see  the  applicability  of  the  gentleman’s 
question,  and  must  therefore  pass  it  by,  as  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  diverted  from  my  argument. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  The  gentleman  is  mista¬ 
ken  about  the  object  of  my  question. 

Mr.  GROW.  I  would  provide  in  our  land 
policy  for  securing  homesteads  to  actual  set¬ 
tlers,  and  whatever  bounties  the  Government 
should  grant  to  the  old  soldiers  I  would  have 
made  in  money,  and  not  in  land  warrants* 
which  are  bought  in  most  cases  by  the  specula¬ 
tor,  as  an  easier  and  cheaper  mode  of  acquiring 
the  public  lands.  So  they  only  facilitate  land 
monopoly.  The  men  who  go  forth  at  the  call 
of  their  country,  to  uphold  its  standard  and  vin¬ 
dicate  its  honor,  are  deserving,  it  is  true,  of  a 
more  substantial  reward  than  tears  to  the  dead 
and  thanks  to  the  living ;  but  there  are  soldiers 
of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  and  though  no  wa¬ 
ving  plume  beckons  them  on  to  glory  or  to  death, 
their  dying  scene  is  oft  a  crimson  one.  They 
fall  leading  the  van  of  civilization  along  un¬ 
trodden  paths,  and  are  buried  in  the  dust  of  its 
advancing  columns.  No  monument  marks  the 
scene  of  deadly  strife ;  no  stone  their  resting 
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place  ;  the  winds  sighing  through  the  branches 
of  the  forest  alone  sing  their  requiem.  Yet 
they  are  the  meritorious  men  of  the  Republic — 
the  men  who  give  it  strength  in  war,  and  glory 
in  peace.  The  achievements  of  your  pioneer 
army,  from  the  day  they  first  drove  back  the 
Indian  tribes  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
present  hour,  have  been  the  achievements  of 
science  and  civilization  over  the  elements,  the 
wilderness,  and  the  savage. 

If  rewards  or  bounties  are  to  be  granted  for 
true  heroism  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  none 
is  mofe  deserving  than  the  pioneer  who  expels 
the  savage  and  the  wild  beast,  and  opens  in  the 
wilderness  a  home  for  science  and  a  pathway  for 
civilization. 


“  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  ttjan  war.” 


The  paths  of  glory  no  longer  lead  over  smo 
king  towns  and  crimsoned  fields,  but  along  the 
lanes  and  by-ways  of  human  misery  and  woe, 
where  the  bones  and  sinews  of  men  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  elements,  with  the  unrelenting 
obstacles  of  nature,  and  the  not  less  unmerciful 
obstacles  of  a  false  civilization.  The  noblest 
achievement  in  this  world’s  pilgrimage  is  to 
raise  the  fallen  from  their  degradation,  soothe 
the  broken-hearted,  dry  the  tears  of  woe,  and 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  in 
their  pathway  to  the  tomb. 


“  Go  say  to  the  raging  sea,  be  still ; 

Bid  the  wild,  lawless  winds  obey  thy  will ; 
Preach  to  the  storm,  and  reason  with  despair  ; 
'  But  tell  not  misery’s  son  that  life  is  fair.” 


If  you  would  lead  the  erring  back  from  the 
paths  of  vice  and  crime  to  virtue  and  to  honor, 
give  him  a  home — give  him  a  hearthstone,  and 
he  will  surround  it  with  household  gods.  If 
you  would  make  men  wiser  and  better,  relieve 
your  almshouses,  close  the  doors  of  your  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  and  break  in  pieces  your  gallows, 
purify  the  influences  of  the  domestic  fireside, 
for  that  is  the  school  in  which  human  character 
is  formed,  and  there  its  destiny  is  shaped ; 
there  the  soul  receives  its  first  impress,  and 
man  his  first  lesson,  and  they  go  with  him  for 
weal  or  for  woe  through  life.  For  purifying 
the  sentiments,  elevating  the  thoughts,  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  noblest  impulses  of  man  s  nature, 
the  influences  of  a  rural  fireside  and  an  agri¬ 
cultural  life  are  the  noblest  and  the  best.  In 
the  obscurity  of  the  cottage,  far  removed  from 
the  seductive  influences  of  rank  and  affluence, 
are  nourished  the  virtues  that  counteract  the 
decay  of  human  institutions,  the  courage  that 
defends  the  national  independence,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  supports  all  classes  of  the  State. 

It  was  said  by  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1775,  to  withdraw 
the  British  troops  from  Boston,  that  “trade, 
*  indeed,  increases  the  glory  and  wealth  of  a 
<  country  j  but  its  true  strength  and  stamina 
1  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  cultivators  of  the 
1  land.  In  the  simplicity  of  their  lives  is  found 
1  the  simpleness  of  virtue,  the  integrity  and 


1  courage  of  freedom.  These  true,  genuine 
‘  sons  of  the  soil  are  invincible.” 

The  history  of  American  prowess  has  record¬ 
ed  these  words  as  prophetic.  Man,  in  defence 
of  his  hearthstone  and  fireside,  is  invincible 
against  a  world  of  mercenaries. 

Let  us  adopt  the  policy  cherished  by  Jack- 
son,  and  indicated  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  1832,  in  which  he  says : 

“  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  speedy  settle- 
1  ment  of  these  lands  constitutes  the  true  inter- 
{  est  of  the  Republic.  The  wealth  and  strength 
1  of  a  country  are  its  population,  and  the  best 
‘  part  of  the  population  are  the  cultivators  of 
‘  the  soil.  Independent  farmers  are  every- 
‘  where  the  bases  of  society,  and  true  friends 
<  of  liberty.”  *  *  *  “  To  put  an  end  for- 

‘  ever  to  all  partial  and  interested  legislation 
‘  on  this  subject,  and  to  afford  to  every  Amer- 
1  ican  citizen  of  enterprise  the  opportunity  of 
‘  securing  an  independent  freehold,  it  seems  to 
1  me,  therefore,  best  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
1  raising  a  future  revenue  out  of  the  public 
1  lands.” 

This  advice  by  one  of  the  country’s  noblest 
patriots,  though  unheeded  at  the  time,  is 
among  the  richest  legacies  he  has  bequeathed 
to  his  country. 

Why  should  the  Government  hold  the  public 
domain  longer  as  a  source  of  revenue,  when  it 
has  already  more  than  paid  all  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  its  acquisition  and  man¬ 
agement?  Even  if  the  Government  had  a 
right,  based  in  the  nature  of  things,  thus  to  hold 
these  lands,  it  would  be  adverse  to  a  sound  na¬ 
tional  policy  to  do  so ;  for  the  real  wealth  of  a 
country  consists  not  in  the  sums  of  money  paid 
into  its  treasury,  but  in  its  flocks,  herds,  and 
cultivated  fields.  Nor  does  its  real  strength 
consist  in  fleets  and  armies,  but  in  the  bones 
and  sinews  of  an  independent  yeomanry  and 
the  comfort  of  its  laboring  classes.  Its  real 
glory  consists  not  in  the  splendid  palace,  lofty 
spire,  or  towering  dome ;  but  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  fireside  of 
its  citizens. 


“  What  constitutes  a  State  ? 

Not  high-rah>d  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 
No  ;  men,  high-minded  men — 
****** 


Men,  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain  ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  : 
These  constitute  a  State.” 


The  prosperity  of  States  depends  not  on  the 
mass  of  wealth,  but  its  distribution.  That 
country  is  greatest  and  most  glorious  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  number  of  happy  firesides. 
And  if  you  would  make  the  fireside  happy, 
raise  the  fallen  from  their  degradation,  elevate 
the  servile  from  their  grovelling  pursuits  to  the 
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rights  and  dignity  of  men,  you  must  first  place 
within  their  reach  the  means  for  supplying 
their  pressing  physical  wants,  so  that  religion 
can  exert  its  influence  on  the  soul  and  soothe 
the  weary  pilgrim  in  his  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

But  as  a  question  of  revenue  merely,  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  to  grant 
these  lands  in  homesteads  to  actual  cultivators, 
if  thereby  it  was  to  induce  the  settlement  of  the 
wilderness,  instead  of  selling  them  to  the  spec¬ 
ulator  without  settlement  The  revenue  to  the 
Government  from  the  lands,  if  considered  an¬ 
nual,  is  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money ; 
which  would  be  on  a  quarter  section,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  per  acre,  the  in¬ 
terest  on  two  hundred  dollars,  equal,  at  six  per 
cent.,  to  twelve  dollars  per  year. 

But  as  the  revenue  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  (with  the  exception  of  the  sales  of  the 
lands)  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  duties  on 
imported  articles  consumed  in  the  country,  the 
amount  collected  depends  upon  the  quantity 
consumed.  On  an  average,  each  individual 
consumes  of  imported  articles  about  eleven 
dollars  worth  per  year ;  and  calling  seven  the 
average  number  of  a  family,  then  each  family 
consume  annually  seventy-five  dollars  worth  of 
imported  articles,  upon  which  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  twenty  dollars  was  paid. 

So  the  Government  would  be  the  gainer  of 
eight  dollars  per  year  on  each  quarter  section, 
by  giving  it  away  to  a  settler  in  preference  to 
selling  it  without  settlement.-  In  addition,  as 
you  cheapen  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  or  increase  men’s  means  to  pay  for  them, 
you  increase  their  consumption ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  you  increase  the  means  to 
ay  for  imports,  you  increase  the  consumption  of 
ome  products  and  manufactures  ;  so  that  the 
settlement  of  the  wilderness  by  a  thriving  pop 
ulation  is  as  much  the  interest  of  the  old  States 
as  of  the  new.  The  amount  now  received  by 
the  Government  of  the  settler,  for  the  land, 
would  enable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
necessary  stock  and  implements  to  commence 
its  cultivation. 

For  the  purposes  of  education,  building  rail¬ 
roads,  opening  all  the  avenues  of  trade,  and  of 
subduing  the  wilderness,  the  best  disposition  to 
be  made  of  these  lands  is  to  grant  them  in 
limited  quantities  to  the  settler,  and  thus  secure 
him  in  his  earnings,  by  which  he  would  have 
the  means  to  surround  himself  with  comfort 
and  make  his  fireside  happy;  to  erect  the 
school -house,  the  church,  and  all  the  other  or- 
*  uaments  of  a  higher  civilization,  and  rear  his 
children  educated  and  respected  members  of 
society.  rI  his  policy  will  not  only  add  to  the 
revenues  of  the  General  Government  and  the 
taxable  property  of  the  new  States,  but  will  in¬ 
crease  the  productive  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  whole  country,  while  strengthening  all 
the  elements  of  national  greatness. 

The  first  step  in  the  decline  of  empires  is  the 
neglect  of  their  agricultural  interest,  and  with 


its  decay  crumbles  national  power.  It  is  the 
great  fact  stamped  on  all  the  ruins  that  strew 
the  pathway  of  civilization.  When  the  world’s 
unwritten  history  shall  be  correctly  deciphered, 
the  record  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  em¬ 
pires  will  be  but  the  history  of  the  rise,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  decline  of  agriculture.  Hooke, 
in  describing  the  condition  of  agriculture  among 
the  Romans  moie  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
the  process  of  absorption  of  the  lands  by  the 
rich,  and  their  consequent  cultivation  by  slaves, 
furnishes  the  student  of  history  with  the  secret 
causes  that  undermined  the  empire  and,  de¬ 
stroyed  its  liberties.  I  read  from  book  six, 
chapter  seven,  of  his  History  of  Rome,  volume 
two,  page  522 : 

u  From  the  earliest  times  of  Rome ,  it  had  been 
1  the  custom  of  the  Romans ,  when  they  subdued 
‘  any  of  the  nations  in  Italy ,  to  deprive  them  of 
‘  a  part  of  their  territory.  A  portion  of  these 
‘  lands  was  sold,  and  the  rest  given  to  the  poorer 
‘  citizens  ;  on  conditions,  says  Appian,, of  their 
1  paying  annually  a  tenth  of  the  corn  and  a 
‘  fifth  of  the  fruits  of  trees,  besides  a  certain 
1  number  of  great  and  small  cattle.  In  process 
‘  of  time,  the  rich,  by  various  means,  got  pos- 
‘  session  of  the  lands  destined  for  the  subsist- 
1  ence  of  the  poor.”  *  *  *  u  The  rich  and 

1  the  mighty  contrived  to  possess  themselves  Of 
‘  the  lands  of  their  poor  neighbors.  At  first 
1  they  held  these  acquisitions  under  borrowed 
1  names;  afterwards  openly  in  their  own.  To 
1  cultivate  the  farms,  they  employed  foreign 
1  slaves  ;  so  that  Italy  was  in  danger  of  losing 
‘  its  inhabitants  of  free  condition,  (who  had  no 
4  encouragement  to  marry,  no  means  to  educate 
1  children,)  and  of  being  overrun  with  slaves 
1  and  barbarians,  that  had  neither  affection  for 
1  the  Republic  nor  interest  in  her  preservation. 

“Tiberius  Gracchus ,  now  a  Tribune  of  the 
1  people,  undertook  to  remedy  'these  disor¬ 
ders.”  *  *  * 

“  Never,  says  Plutarch ,  was  proposed  a  law 
‘  more  mild  and  gentle  against  iniquity  and  op- 
1  pression  ;  yet  the  rich  made  a  mighty  clamor 
1  about  the  hardship  of  being  stript  of  their 
‘  houses,  their  lands,  their  inheritances,  the 
‘  burial-places  of  their  ancestors.”  *  *  u  The 
‘  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  of  the 
L  extreme  indigence  to  which  they  were  re- 
‘  duced,  and  of  their  inability  to  bring  up  chil- 
(  dren.  They  enumerated  the  many  battles  where 
1  they  had  fought  in  defence  of  the  Republic ; 
i  notwithstanding  which,  ‘  they  were  allowed  no 
1  share  of  the  public  lands  ;  nay,  the  usurpers, 
1  to  cultivate  them,  choose  rather  to  employ 
‘  foreigners  and  slaves  than  citizens  of  Rcmel 
‘  Gracchus  s  view  was  not  to  make  poor  men 
‘  rich,  but  to  strengthen  the  Republic  by  an 
‘  increase  of  useful  members,  upon  which  he 
1  thought  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Italy  depjend- 
1  ed.  The  insurrection  and  war  of  the  slaves 
‘  in  Sicily ,  who  were  not  yet  quelled,  furnished 
1  him  with  sufficient  argument  for  expatiating 
‘  on  the  danger  of  filling  Italy  with  slaves.”  *  * 
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“  He  asked  the  rich  whether  they  preferred  a 
1  slave  to  a  citizen;  a  man  unqualified  to  serve 
4  in  war  to  a  soldier ;  an  alien  to  a  member  of 
4  the  Republic ;  and  which  they  thought  would 
4  be  more  zealous  for  its  interest  l  Then,  as  to 
4  the  misery  of  the  poor :  4  The  wild  beasts  of 
4  Italy  have  caves  and  dens  to  shelter  them ;  but 
4  the  people,  who  expose  their  lives  for  the  de- 
4  fence  of  Italy ,  are  allowed  nothing  but  the  light 
4  and  air ;  they  wander  up  and  down  with  their 
4  wives  and  children,  without  house  and  without 
4  habitation.  Our  generals  mock  the  soldiers, 

4  when,  in  battle,  they  exhort  them  to  fight  for 
4  their  sepulchres  and  their  household  gods ; 

4  for,  amongst  all  that  great  number  of  Romans , 
there  is  not  one  who  has  either  a  domestic  al- 
4  tar  or  a  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors.  They  fight 
1  and  die,  solely  to  maintain  the  riches  and  lux- 
4  ury  of  others;  and  are  styled  the  lords  of  the 
4  universe,  while  they  have  not  a  single  foot  of 
4  ground  iu  their  possession.’  ” 

Smith,  in  the  second  volume,  page  291,  of 
his  Greek  and  Roman  Biographical  Diction¬ 
ary,  speaking  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  the 
reasons  for  his  proposed  legislation,  says  : 

44  His  brother  Caius  related,  in  some  of  his 
4  works,  that  Tiberius,  on  his  march  to  Spain, 

4  in  (B.  C.)  137,  as  he  was  passing  through 
4  Etruria,  observed  with  grief  and  indignation 
4  the  deserted  state  of  that  fertile  country ;  thou- 
4  sands  of  foreign  slaves  in  chains  were  em- 
4  ployed  in  cultivating  the  land  and  tending 
4  the  flocks  upon  the  immense  estates  of  the 
4  wealthy,  while  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman 
;  citizens,  who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employ- 
4  ment,  had  scarcely  their  daily  bread,  or  a  clod 
4  of  earth  to  call  their  own.  He  is  said  to  have 
4  been  roused  through  that  circumstance  to  ex- 
4  ert  himself  in  endeavoring  to  remedy  this 
4  evil.” 

Had  the  policy  advocated  by  Gracchus,  of 
distributing  the  public  lands  among  the  land¬ 
less  citizens  of  the  nation,  been  adopted,  the 
Roman  fields  would  have  been  cultivated  by 
free  men  instead  of  slaves,  and  there  would 
have  been  a  race  of  men  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarian.  The  Eternal  City  would  not 
then  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  Goth  and 
Vandal ;  but  the  star  of  her  empire  might  have 
waved  in  triumph  long  after  the  ivy  twined  her 
broken  columns. 

With  homes  and  firesides  to  defend,  the  arms 
and  hearts  of  an  independent  yeomanry  are  a 
surer  and  more  impregnable  defence  than  bat¬ 
tlement,  wall,  or  tower.  While  the  population 
of  a  country  are  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
which  they  till,  they  have  an  interest  to  sur¬ 
round  their  firesides  with  comfort,  and  make 
their  homes  happy — the  great  incentive  to  in¬ 
dustry;  frugality,  and  sobriety.  It  is  such  hab¬ 
its  alone  that  give  security  to  a  Government, 
and  form  the  real  elements  of  national  great¬ 
ness  and  power. 

National  disasters  are  not  the  growth  ot  a 
day,  but  the  fruit  oflong  years  of  injustice  and 


wrong.  The  seeds  planted  by  false,  pernicious 
legislation,  often  require  ages  to  germinate  and 
ripen  into  their  harvests  of  ruin  and  death. 
The  most  pernicious  of  all  the  baleful  seeds  of 
national  existence,  is  a  policy  that  degrades  its 
labor.  Whenever  agricultural  labor  becomes 
dishonorable,  it  will,  of  course,  be  confined  to 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  the  soil  they  till; 
and  when  the  laborer  ceases  to  ha\e  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  land  he  cultivates,  lie  ceases  to  have 
a  stake  in  the  advancement  and  good  order  of 
society,  for  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  nothing  to 
defend,  nothing  to  hope  for.  The  associations 
of  an  independent  freehold  are  eminently  cal¬ 
culated  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  possessor. 
It  is  the  life-spring  of  a  manly  national  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  a  generous  patriotism  ;  a  patriotism 
that  rushes  to  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
vindication  of  its  honor,  with  the  same  zeal 
and  alacrity  that  it  guards  the  hearthstone  and 
the  fireside.  Wherever  Freedom  has  unfurled 
her  banner,  the  men  who  have  rallied  around 
io  sustain  and  uphold  it,  have  come  from  the 
workshop  and  the  field,  where,  inured  to  heat 
and  to  cold,  and  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons,  they  have  acquired  the  hardihood 
necessary  to  endure  the  trials  and  privations  of 
the  camp.  An  independent  yeomanry,  scatter¬ 
ed  over  our  vast  domain,  i3  the  best  and  surest 
guaranty  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties  ;  for 
their  arms  are  the  citadel  of  a  nation’s  power, 
their  hearts  the  bulwarks  of  libe  ty.  Let  the 
public  domain,  then,  be  set  apart  as  the  patrimony 
of  labor,  by  preventing  its  absorption  into  large 
estates  by  capital,  and  its  consequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  by**4  tenants  and  slaves,”  instead  of  inde¬ 
pendent  freeholders. 

The  proposition  to  change  our  land  policy, 
so  as  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result,  by 
securing  to  the  pioneer  a  home  on  the  public 
domain  at  the  bare  cost  oi  survey  and  transfer, 
is  often  rejected  by  those  who  have  given  but 
little  thought  to  the  subject,  as  levelling  and 
agrarian.  When  was  there  ever  an  effort 
made,  since  the  world  began,  to  wrest  from 
power  its  ill-gotten  gains,  or  to  restore  to  man 
his  inalienable  rights,  but  it  has  been  met  with 
the  shout  of  levelling  and  agrarian  ?  That  is 
the  alarm  cry  of  the  devotee  of  the  past,  with 
which  he  ever  strives  to  prevent  all  reforms  or 
innovations  upon  established  usages.  Behind 
such  a  bulwark,  old  abuses  intrench  themselves, 
and  attempt  to  maintain  their  position  by  hurl¬ 
ing  against  every  assailant  terms  of  odium  and 
reproach,  made  so  by  the  coloring  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  prerogative  and  power.  Until  within 
a  very  recent  period,  the  chroniclers  ©f  the 
race  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  sycophants 
of  the  reigning  classes;  and,  being  allied  with 
the  State,  have  glossed  over  its  contemporane¬ 
ous  despotism  and  wrongs,  while  they  have 
branded  the  true  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the 
eople  and  the  champions  of  honorable  labor 
s  outlaws  of  history. 

Because  the  Roman  Gracchi  proposed  to  ele- 
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vate  tlie  Roman  citizen,  by  dignifying  Ir  s  labor, 
and  restoring  him  to  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived  by  the  oligarchy  who 
controlled  the  State,  their  name  was  made 
synonymous  with  infamy,  and  as  arch  disturb¬ 
ers  of  all  that  was  good  in  society,  till  Niebuhr 
tore  off  the  vail  of  two  thousand  years  of  oblo¬ 
quy,  and  vindicated  to  future  times  their  mem¬ 
ories  as  true  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  advocates  of  the  best  interests  and 
glory  of  their  country.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  world’s  reformers.  Is  it  not  time  to 
learn  wisdom  from  the  chronicles  of  the 
past,  and  cease  a  blind  reverence  for  customs 
or  institutions,  because  of  their  gray  age? 
Why  should  not  the  American  statesman  adapt 
the  legislation  of  the  country  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  material  resources,  the  promotion 
of  its  industrial  interests,  and  thereby  dignify 
its  labor,  and  make  strong  the  prime  elements 
of  national  power  ? 

Let  this  vast  domain,  then,  be  set  apart  and 
consecrated  as  a  patrimony  to  the  sons  of  toil  ; 
close  your  land  office  forever  against  the  specu¬ 
lator,  and  thereby  prevent  the  capital  of  the 
country  seeking  that  kind  of  investment,  from 
absorbing  the  hard  earnings  of  labor  without 
rendering  an  equivalent.  While  the  laborer  is 
thus  crushed  by  this  system  established  by  the 
Government,  by  which  so  large  an  amount  is 
abstracted  from  his  earnings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  speculator,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  dis¬ 
advantages  that  ever  beset  the  unequal  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  bones  and  siuews  of  men  and 
dollars  and  cents,  what  wonder  is  it  that  misery 
and  want  so  often  sit  at  his  fireside,  and  penury 
and  sorrow  surround  his  deathbed? 

While  the  pioneer  spirit  goes  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  snatching  new  areas  from  the  wild 
beast,  and  bequeathing  them  a  legacy  to  Civil¬ 
ized  man,  let  not  the  Government  dampen  his 
ardor  and  palsy  his  arm  by  legislation  that 
places  him  in  the  power  of  soulless  capital  and 
grasping  speculation  ;  for  upon  his  wild  battle 
field  these  are  the  only  foes  that  his  own  stern 
heart  and  right  arm  cannot  vanquish. 


A  BILL  TO  SECURE  HOMESTEADS  TO  ACTUAL  SET¬ 
TLERS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
tiie  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
person  who  is  the  head  of  a  lainny,  or  who  has  .arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  have  tiled  his  intention  to  become  such, 
os  required  by  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  from  and  alter  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  entitled  to 
enter,  free  of  cost,  one  quarter  section  of  unappropriated 
public  lands,  upon  which  said  person  may  have  filed  a  pre- 
ecaptor  claim,  or  which  may,  at  the  time  the  application  is 


made,  he  subject  to  pre-emption  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  or  less  per  acre,  or  a  quantity  equal  thereto,  to  be 
located  in  a  body,  in  conformity  with  the  legal  subdivisions 
of  the  public  lands,  and  after  the  same  shall  have  been  sur¬ 
veyed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  person  applying 
for  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall,  upon  application  to  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  land  office  in  which  he  or  she  is  about  to  mako 
such  entry,  make  affidavit,  before  the  said  register  or  re¬ 
ceiver  of  said  land  office,  that  he  or  she  is  the  head  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  or  is  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age,  and  that  such 
application  is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit, 
and  those  specially  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  not  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  other  person 
or  persons  whomsoever  ;  and  upon  making  the  affidavit  as 
above  required,  and  filing  the  affidavit  with  the  register,  he 
or  she  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity  of 
land  already  specified  :  Provided ,  however ,  That  no  certificate 
shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  therefor  until  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  entry  ;  and  if,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  two  years  there¬ 
after,  the  person  making  such  entry,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  his 
widow,  or,  in  case  of  her  death,  his  heirs  or  devisee,  or,  In 
case  of  a  widow  making  such  entry,  her  heirs  or  devisee,  in 
case  of  her  death,  shall  prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  that 
he,  she,  or  they,  have  continued  to  reside  upon  and  cul¬ 
tivate  said  land,  and  still  reside  upon  the  same,  and  have 
not  alienated  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  then,  in  such 
case,  he,  she,  or  they,  if  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  on  pay  me  t  often  dollars,  be  entitled  to  a  pat-  , 
ent,  as  in  other  cases  provided  lor  by  law  :  And  provided , 
further,  In  case  of  tbs  death  of  both  father  and  mother,  leav¬ 
ing  an  infant  child  or  children  under  twenty -one  years  of 
age,  the  right  and  the  fee  shall  enure  to  tho  benefit  of  said 
infant  child  or  children,  and  the  executcr,  administrator,  or 
guardian,  may,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  surviving  parent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  erf 
the  State  in  which  such  children  for  the  time  being  have 
their  domicil,  sell  said  land  for  the  benefit  of  said  infants, 
but  for  no  other  purpose  ;  and  tho  purchaser  shall  acquire 
the  absolute  title  by  the  purchase,  aud  be  entitled  to  a  patent 
from  the  United  States,  on  payment  of  the  office  fees  and  tho 
sum  of  money  herein  specified. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  register  of  the 
land  office  shall  note  ail  such  applications  oh  the  tract-books 
and  plats  of  his  office,  and  keep  a  register  of  all  such  entries, 
and  make  return  thereof  to  the  General  Land  Office,  together 
with  the  proof  upon  which  they  have  been  founded. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  lands  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  no  event  become  fin¬ 
able  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted  prior 
to  the  issuing  the  patent  therefor. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  f  urther  enacted ,  That  if,  at  any  time  after 
filing  the  affidavit,  as  required  in  the  second  soction  of  this 
act,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  aforesaid,  it 
sball  be  proven,  after  due  notice  to  the  settler,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  register  of  the  land  office,  that  tho  porson  hav¬ 
ing  filed  such  affidavit  shall  have  actually  changed  his  or  her 
residence,  or  abandoned  the  said  entry  for  more  than  six 
months  at  any  time,  then,  and  in  that  event,  tho  land  so  en¬ 
tered  shall  revert  to  the  Government,  and  be  disposed  of  as 
other  public  lands  are  now  by  law,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
tho  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  no  individual  shall 
he  permitted  to  make  more  than  one  entry  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act ;  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  is  hereby  required  to  prepare  and  issue  sucb 
rules  and  regulations,  consistent  with  this  act,  as  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect ;  and 
that  the  registers  and  receivers  of  tho  several  land  offices 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  for  any 
lands  entered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  they  are 
now  entitled  to  receive  when  the  same  quantity  of  land  is 
entered  with  money,  one-half  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
making  the  application,  at  the  time  of  so  doing,  and  the 
other  half  on  the  issu'e  of  the  certificate  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  may  be  issued  :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  interfere  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatever  with  existing  pre-emption  rights. 
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Delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  December  6,  7,  and  8,  1859. 


December  6,  1859. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the 
following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Mason,  of 
YirgKia: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  iruo 
the  facts  attending  the  late  invasion  and  seizure  of  mear- 
mory  and  arsenal  of  the  United  States  at  Harper  s  Ferry, 
in  Virginia,  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  report  whether 
ho  same  was  attended  by  armed  resistance ito  the ^thon- 
ies  and  public  force  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  or  of  any  troops  sent 
there  to  protect  the  public  property  ;  whether  such  invasion 
and  seizure  was  made  under  color  of  any  organization  in- 
tendcd  to  subvert  the  Government  of  any  of  the  States  ot  the 
Union  •  what  was  the  character  and  extent  of  such  organi¬ 
zation  ;  and  whether  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not 
present,  were  implicated  therein  or  accessoiy  thereto,,  y 
contributions  of  money,  arms,  munitions  or  otherwis  , 
what,  was  the  character  and  extent  of  the  muitaiy  equip 
ment  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  said  armed  band, 
and  where  and  how  and  when  the  same  was  obtained  and 
transpoi  ted  to  the  place  so  invaded.  And  that  said  corrj™^' 
tee  report  whether  any  and  what 

opinion,  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  United  ‘-bates,  lor 
the  future  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country ,  or 
the  safety  of  the  public  property  ;  and  that  said  committee 
have  power  to  send  lor  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL  said : 

Mr  President,  when  that  resolution  was  offer¬ 
ed  yesterday,  I  stated  that  I  would  move  an 
amendment  to  it  when  it  should  come  up  tor 
consideration;  but,  before  proceeding  to  otter 
the  amendment,  I  will  state  that  the  resolution, 
as  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  will  re¬ 
ceive  my  support.  If  any  other  persons  than  the 
twenty-two  whose  names  are  known  to  the  coun¬ 
try  are  implicated  in,  or  in  any  way  accessory  to, 
the  seizure  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  murder  ot 
the  citizens  of  Virginia,  let  u3  ascertain  who 
they  are,  and  let  them  be  held  responsible  for 

tbsir  fleets* 

I  hope  this  investigation  will  be  thorough  and 
complete.  I  believe  it  will  do  good  by  disabu¬ 
sing  the  public  mind,  in  that  portion  of  the  I  mon 
which  feels  most  sensitively  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  of  the  idea  that  the  outbreak  at  Harper  s 
Ferry  received  any  countenance  or  support  from 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  in  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  Union.  No  man  who  is  not  prepared 
to  subvert  the  Constitution,  destroy  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  resolve  society  into  its  original  ele¬ 
ments,  can  justify  such  an  act.  No  matter  what 
evil3  either  real  or  imaginary,  may  exist  in  the 
body  politic,  if  each  individual,  or  every  set  ot 


twenty  individuals,  out  of  more  than  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  is  to  be  permitted,  in  his  own 
way,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
undertake  to  correct  those  evils,  there  is  not  a 
Government  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  could 
last  a  day.  And  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  those 
persons  who  reason  only  from  abstract  princi¬ 
ples,  and  believe  themselves  justifiable  on  all 
occasions,  and  in  every  form,  in  combating  evil 
wherever  it  exists,  forget  that  the  right  which 
they  claim  for  themselves  exists  equally  in  every 
other  person.  All  Governments,  the  best  which 
have  been  devised,  encroach  necessarily  moie  or 
less  on  the  individual  rights  of  man,  and  to  that 
extent  may  be  regarded  as  evils.  _  Shall  we 
therefore  destroy  government,  and  in  place  ot 
regulated  and  constitutional  liberty  inaugurate 
a  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  every  man  shall  be 
permitted  to  follow  the  instincts  of  his  own  pas¬ 
sions  or  prejudices,  and  where  there  will  be  no 
protection  to  the  physically  weak  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  strong?  Till  we  are  pre- 
nared  to  inaugurate  such  a  state  as  this,  no  maa 
can  justify  tbf  deeds  done  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

In  regard  to  the  misguided  man  who  led  the 
insurgents  on  that  occasion,  I  have  no  remarks 
to  make.  He  has  already  expiated  upon  the  gal¬ 
lows  the  crime  which  he  committed  against  the 
laws  of  his  country  ;  and  to  answer  for  his  errors 
or  his  virtues,  whatever  they  may  have  been  he 
has  gone  fearlessly  and  willingly  before  that 
Jud<*e  who  cannot  err  ;  there  let  us  leave  him. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  to 
the  resolution  which  is  pending  and  in  which, 

T  trust,  I  may  have  the  support  of  every  Senator, 
provides  for  the  investigation  of  a  like  transac¬ 
tion  which  occurred  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
will  briefly  state  what  that  transaction  was,  a3 
it  may  not  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  Sena- 

t0Ti,e  Government  of  the  United  States  had  an 
arsenal  at  the  town  of  Liberty,  in  the  State  o 
Missouri,  of  which  Captain  Leonard  h  ad  charge. 
In  December,  1855— and  the  facts  which  I  state 
appear  npon  the  official  records  of  the  country— 
Captain  Leonard  testifies  that  a  Judge  Thomp¬ 
son,  in  comnany  with  a  large  number  of  others, 
appeared  at  the  arsenal,  overpowered  him,  con¬ 
fined  him,  broke  open  the  magazines,  supplied 
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themselves  with  cannon,  rifles,  swords,  and  pis¬ 
tols,  with  powder  and  ball,  and  took  them  away 
from  the  arsenal.  This  was  followed  by  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  a  peaceful  Territory;  not  twenty- two 
persons  only,  but  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
marched  into  the  adjoining  Territory,  armed  with 
weapons  taken  by  violence  from  an  arsenal  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
making  that  Territory  a  slaveholding  State.  It 
appears  that  societies  were  formed — secret  or¬ 
ganizations — reaching  from  Missouri  into  vari¬ 
ous  States,  and,  among  others,  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.,  whose  object  and  design  was  by  force  to 
introduce  Slavery  into  Kansas  ;  and  to  carry  out 
this  object,  these  men  seized  upon  these  arms 
and  munitions  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Captain  Leonard,  in  his 
statement  under  oath,  says : 

“  The  Judge  and  others  told  me  there  were  troubles  in 
Kansas,  and  they  wanted  arms,  but  would  do  nothing  wrong 
with  them.  I  told  the  Judge  this  was  aggressive  on  the 
part  of  Missouri,  and  every  community  was  competent  to 
take  care  of  its  own  affairs,  and  that  the  Missourians  ought 
not  to  interfere.  A  good  deal  more  was  said  on  both  sides , 
and  I  felt  indignant  at  the  aggression.  Tho  Judge  himself 
did  not  say  an  uncivil  word  to  me.  I  had  not  expected  any 
such  thing  as  this  when  I  first  saw  the  Judge,  or  I  could 
have  had  the  gates  locked. 

“  The  mob  proceeded  to  take  arms,  forcing  the  doors,  and 
took  three  six-pounders,  some  swords,  pistols,  rifles,  and 
ammunition,  powder,  balls,  &c.,  as  much  as  they  wanted. 
They  broke  some  doors  open.  I  do  not  know  how  they  got 
the  keys  to  get  into  the  powder  magazine,  which  is  composed 
of  brick,  and  had  double  doors.  Captain  Price  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  man  in  the  crowd,  as  I  understood.  Mr.  Koutwas  there. 

I  was  kept  in  the  room  until  the  men  had  got  ail  the  arms 
and  ammunition  they  wanted,  and  had  gone  away,  Judge 
Thompson  being  the  last  one  ;  when  he  let  me  go  out,  and 
then  he  left  himself. 

“  Some  six  or  eight  days  afterwards,  the  guns  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  arsenal.  They  were  left,  I  was  told,  at  Col. 
Allen’s  place,  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  arse¬ 
nal.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  reported  the  facts  to  Col.  Sum¬ 
ner,  and  ho  had  sent  down  a  company  of  dragoons.  Tho 
tnen  sent  to  me  to  know  if  I  would  receive  the  arms,  and  I 
told  them  I  was  not  in  command,  and  referred  them  to 
Captain  Beall,  and  he  told  them  to  briug  them  along  ;  they 
did  so,  and  they  were  received.  Among  the  property  taken 
was  some  artillery  harness  ;  I  cannot  recollect  how  many 
sets.  There  were  some  deficiencies  in  tho  number  of  rifles, 
swords,  and  pistols,  and  some  harness  returned  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  state  the  precise  particulars.  These  deficiencies  have 
never  been  made  up  by  the  citizens  of  Missouri ;  but  I  have 
oeen  instructed  by  Col.  Craig,  the  head  of  the  ordnance  de¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  to  purchase  sufficient  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  I  could  obtain  in  the  neighborhood  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  we  did  so  ;  but  the  swords,  pistols,  and  ri¬ 
des,  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  up.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  has  been  expended  in  making  up  this  deficiency.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  robbery,  I  reported  the  circumstances  to 
Col.  Craig,  at  Washington,  specifying  the  number  and  amount 
A  each  of  the  different  articles  taken.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  he  sent  me  orders  to  ship  tho  public  property  to 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  St.  Louis  arsenal,  giving  me  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  amount  to  bo  taken  to  each  place,  which  I  did  as 
soon  as  navigation  opened.” — House  lieport  No.  200,  Tkirty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  1130-31. 

It  seems  that  the  arsenal  at  Liberty  was  bro¬ 
ken  up,  and  what  remained  of  the  arms  were 
shipped  to  other  military  posts.  Now-,  sir,  there 
is  a  very  striking  similarity  between  the  break¬ 
ing  into  that  arsenal  and  the  attack  upon  the 
one  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  question  of  Slavery 
had  to  do  with  both.  The  arsenal  in  Missouri 
was  broken  into  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
arms  to  force  Slavery  upon  Kansas;  the  arsenal 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  was  taken  possession  of  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  Slavery  from  the  State  of 
Virginia -—both  unjustifiable,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  both  proper  subjects  to  be  inquired  into. 


Perhaps  the  latter  would  never  have  occurred  if 
inquiry  had  been  made,  and  the  proper  steps  bad 
been  taken  when  the  cry  for  succor  came  from 
Kansas,  and  her  citizens  were  murdered  by  the 
very  arms  taken  from  this  arsenal  or  at  any 
rate  by  persons  in  the  same  army  with  them. 
Then  the  complaints  that  were  made  were  treated 
as  the  “  shrieks  of  bleeding  Kansas,”  and  they 
could  not  be  heard.  I  trust  they  may  get 
a  better  hearing  now.  Now,  sir,  when  the 
shrieks  of  Virginia  are  heard,  and  the  ears  of 
the  country  are  opened,  I  trust  those  from  Kan¬ 
sas  may  get  a  hearing  also.  I  am  prepared  to 
hear  both  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  investigation  in 
regard  to  Harper’s  Ferry  may  be  impartial, 
thorough,  and  complete,  and  let  whoever  is  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  unlawful  transactions  there  be 
held  responsible ;  and  so,  too,  in  regard  to  the 
seizure  of  the  arsenal  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 

I  offer  the  following  amendment : 

After  the  word  “  invaded,”  near  the  end  of  the  resolutioa 

insert : 

And  that  said  committee  also  inquire  into  tho  facts  attend¬ 
ing  the  invasion,  seizure,  and  robbery,  in  December,  865, 
of  the  arsenal  of  the  United  States,  at  Liberty,  in  the  Stato  of 
Missouri,  by  a  mob  or  body  of  armed  men,  and  report 
whether  such  seizure  and  robbery  was  attended  by  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  followed  bv 
an  invasion  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  tho  plunder  nod 
murder  of  any  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  persons  who  thus  seized  tiie  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  Government,  or  others  combined  with 
them,  whether  said  seizure  and  robbery  of  the  arsenal  were 
made  under  color  of  any  organization  intended  to  subvert 
tho  Government  of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the 
Union  ;  what  was  the  character  and  extent  of  such  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  whether  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  pres¬ 
ent,  were  implicated  therein,  or  accessory  thereto,  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  money,  arms,  ammunition,  or  otherwise  ;  what 
was  the  character  and  extent  of  the  military  equipments  in 
the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  said  mob,  and  how  ami 
when  and  where  the  same  were  subsequently  used  by  said 
mob  ;  what  was  the  valuo  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  of 
every  description  so  taken  from  the  3aid  arsenal  by  tho 
mob  ;  whether  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  have  been  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  value  of  such  as  wero  lost ;  whether  Capl  in 
Luther  Leonard,  tho  United  States  officer  in  command  off  io 
arsenal,  communicated  the  facts  in  relation  to  its  seizure  a  d 
robbery  to  his  superior  officer,  and  what  measures,  if  an 
were  taken  in  reference  thereto. 

December  Y,  1859. 

Mr.  PUGH,  of  Ohio,  having  made  an  appe?1 
to  Mr.  Trumbull  to  withdraw  his  amendment, 

Mr.  TRUMBULL  said  : 

After  what  has  been  said,  particularly  by  th'r 
Senator  who  last  addressed  the  Senate,  [Mt. 
Chesnut,]  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  that; 
something  may  be  drawn  out  in  the  course  of 
this  investigation  which  may  fasten  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  at  Harper’s  Ferry  upon  the  Republican  party, 
and  it  appearing,  also,  by  the  statements  of  the 
Senators  from  Virginia,  that  the  object  of  this 
resolution  is  to  ascertain  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  North,  I  am  a  little  astonished  that  any 
person  can  ask  me  to  withdraw  an  amendment 
which  will  lead  also  to  ascertaining  what  the 
sentiment  of  the  South  may  be. 

I  have  been  appealed  to  to  state  why  this 
amendment  was  offered.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  and 
it  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  I  stated  yes¬ 
terday.  I  believe  the  outbreak  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
has  arisen,  not  from  the  teachings  and  the  acts 
of  the  Republican  party,  or  any  of  its  leaders,  or 
anybody  in  its  ranks,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  supposes,  but  from  the  teachings  of  the 
party  with  which  he  himself  i3  associated.  The 


imocratic  party,  by  upholding  and  nevei  re¬ 
king  the  sacking  of  the  arsenal  in  Missouri,  by 
warding  with  office  the  men  who  did  it,  by 
nding  the  Federal  troops,  they  having  control 
i  the  Government  at  the  time,  into  Kansas,  to 
Id  in  confinement  men  indicted  upon  trumped- 
»  charges  of  treason,  set  an  example  to  the 
untry  which  engendered  the  spirit  that  mad- 
ned  Brown.  I  need  not  and  will  not  go  over 
e  history  of  that  transaction,  which  the  Senator 
jm  Wisconsin  has  just  detailed.  I  offered  the 
aendment  in  good  faith,  as  being  pertinent  to 
e  original  resolution,  as  properly  connected 
ith  it,  as  relating  to  a  similar  transaction. 

But  it  is  asked  why  I  did  not  call  for  this  in¬ 
stigation  five  years  ago.  Well,  to  begin  with, 
e  occurrence  was  only  four  years  since.  But 
what  use  would  it  have  been  for  me  to  have 
oved  in  the  Senate  for  a  committee  of  investi- 
ition  ?  Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
ippose  that  the  Senate  or  the  country  has  for- 
)tten  how  everything  relating  to  Kansas  was 
anaged  here?  A  proposition  offered  in  the 
jnate  of  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  these 
atters  would  have  been  scouted  at  the  time.  I 
collect  that  I  offered  several  propositions  in 
der  to  remedy  the  difficulties  in  Kansas,  not 
le  of  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  Sen- 
e.  I  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  abridging  the 
[  eedom  of  speech  in  Kansas — laws  which  sub- 
|  cted  a  man  to  imprisonment  for  years  who 
I  iould  venture  to  say  that  Slavery  did  not  exist 
I.  that  Territory.  All  my  propositions  were 
toted  down. 

I  There  was  a  condition  of  things  then  existing 
lat  would  have  made  any  effort  in  this  body  to 
lise  a  committee  of  this  kind  perfectly  useless, 
ow,  however,  a  different  feeling  prevails.  An¬ 
ther  arsenal  has  been  taken  possession  of.  There 
a  difference  between  the  two  cases.  I  do  not 
aderstand  that  the  arms  of  the  Government  at 
arper’s  Ferry  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
1  le  insurgents,  but  in  Missouri  the  public  arms 
ere  carri&  away,  part  have  never  been  return- 
i,  and  the  officer  in  command  was  directed  to 
apply  other  portions  by  purchase,  which  he  has 
one. 

I  think  that  the  two  things  properly  go  to- 
ether,  and  that  one  should  be  inquired  into  as 
mch  as  the  other.  As  great  an  outrage  was 
ommitted  four  years  ago,  in  taking  possession 
f  the  arsenal  at  Liberty,  as  was  committed  a 
lonth  or  two  ago,  in  taking  possession  of  the 
rmory  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  I  apprehend  that 
There  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
?ere  destroyed  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  thousands 
rere  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  taking 
ossession  of  the  arsenal  at  Liberty.  I  appre- 
end  that  whero  one  life  was  lost  in  consequence 
f  the  acts  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  many  lives  were 
DSt  in  consequence  of  the  taking  possession  of 
he  arsenal  at  Liberty  and  the  events  that  fol- 
owed  it.  Sir,  it  was  with  the  arms  which  were 
upplied  from  that  arsenal  that  Lawrence  was 
besieged.  The  army  that  encamped  at  Waka- 
usa  were  armed  with  weapons  from  the  United 
States  arsenal,  to  what  extent  I  am  unable  to 
ay.  I  should  like  to  see  the  official  report  that 
vas  made  to  the  War  Department  at  the  time 
his  transaction  occurred.  I  recollect  that  we 


passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  President,  or 
upon  the  proper  Department,  and  probably  upon 
30th,  for  all  the  papers  and  correspondence  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  but  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  having  ever  seen  the  official  report  of  the 
officer  commanding  at  Liberty  at  the  time  tho 
arsenal  was  taken  possession  of  by  this  Missouri 
mob. 

Now,  sir,  as  I  am  up,  I  will  reply  to  some  of 
the  statements  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  He  says  that  he  claims  only  that  which 
is  the  right  of  the  South — the  right  to  take 
slaves  to  the  common  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  Sir,  thoy  have  no  such  right.  We  do 
not  deny  the  equality  of  the  States  which  hold 
slaves.  I  am  as  much  for  maintaining  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  the  Senator 
rom  South  Carolina;  but  what  on  earth  has  the 
introduction  of  Slavery  into  a  Territory  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  any  State,  North  or  South  ? 
Has  any  State,  as  a  State,  a  right  to  take  a  slave 
into  a  Territory  ?  The  Senator  will  not  pretend 
that.  Then  why  talk  about  State  rights  ?  The 
most  that  can  be  claimed  is,  that  individuals  re¬ 
siding  in  different  States  of  the  Union  may  take 
their  property,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  slaves,  into 
the  Territories.  Well,  that  is  not  a  State  right ; 
it  is  an  individual  right,  if  it  exists  at  all.  We 
do  not  propose  to  impose  on  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  or  any  of  his  constituents,  an 
inequality  in  that  respect.  If  he  cannot  take  a 
slave  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  neither  can  I. 
If  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  cannot  take 
Slavery  there,  neither  can  the  citizens  of  Illinois. 
The  rights  of  each  State  are  precisely  the  same. 

Now^  you  of  the  South  are  threatening  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  break  up  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  because,  as  you  charge,  the  Northern 
people  are  assailants  and  aggressors  on  your 
rights.  Is  the  whole  history  of  this  country  for¬ 
gotten  ?  How  is  it,  that  the  moment  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  formed,  one  of  the  first  acts  ot  the 
men  who  made  it  was  to  provide  that  Slavery 
should  not  go  into  the  Territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  men 
who  made  this  Government  would,  in  the  first 
Congress  that  met  under  it,  pass  a  law  so  unjust 
to  a  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  to 
justify  their  breaking  it  up?  How  was  it.  that 
South  Carolina  herself  agreed  to  exclude  Sla¬ 
very  from  the  State,  then  Territory,  which  I 
have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent? 

Sir,  we  lived  under  this  policy;  the  great 
Northwest  was  settled  under  this  policy  of  ex¬ 
cluding  Slavery  from  the  Territories  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States;  and  how  is  it  that  neither  South 
Carolina  nor  Virginia  found  out  that  they  were 
not  treated  as  equals  in  this  Confederacy  ? 
Why,  sir,  at  so  late  a  period  as  1848,  when  a 
Southern  man  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  Congress,  by  direct  act,  excluded  Slavery 
from  Oregon.  Now,  can  it  be  that  thexe  is  any 
such  thing  as  inequality  or  injustice  to  any 
State  of  this  Union  in  the  exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  a  Territory?  Will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  do  his  ancestors  the  injustice  to  believe 
that  they  submitted  to  the  degradation  and  dis¬ 
honor,  as  he  now  calls  it,  of  being  excluded  from 
the  common  Territories  of  the  country?  Sir, 
they  chose  it,  not  as  a  degradation,  not  as  a  dis- 
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nonor,  but  for  "wise  purposes,  and  to  accomplish 
great  ends.  The  founders  of  our  Government 
were  men  who,  in  their  day,  believed  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Slavery  to  be  an  evil  in  the  country. 
They  found  it  here.  They  did  not  see  the  means 
of  getting  rid  of  it  immediately.  They  would 
not  abolish  it  at  once.  They  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government  no  power  to  interfere  with 
it  in  the  States  which  formed  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but  they  gave  power  to  this  Federal 
Government  to  prevent  its  extension.  They  took 
steps  immediately  after  the  Government  was 
organized  to  prevent  Slavery  from  going  into 
any  portion  of  the  territory  then  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  I  know,  sir,  that  Slavery 
went  into  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  other 
States,  but  it  went  there  in  defiance  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  The  territories  composing 
those  States  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  on 
condition  that  the  United  States  should  not  ex¬ 
clude  Slavery  from  them  ;  but  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  ceded  without 
any  such  condition,  and  Congress  immediately 
excluded  Slavery,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
South — yea,  sir,  the  South  itself  moving  in  the 
matter ;  and  your  own  great  man,  the  great 
statesman  of  America,  himself  is  the  author  of 
the  provision  which  excluded  Slavery  from  the 
Northwestern  Territory. 

We  deny  that  there  is  any  disposition  in  any 
portion  of  the  North  to  treat  the  South  as  une¬ 
quals  in  this  common  Confederacy. 

Having  shown  that  to  some  extent,  I  wish  to 
come  back,  and  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  his  associates,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  of  the  speeches  made  by  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  Southern  States,  in  which  they 
declare  that  in  case  a  certain  individual  is  elect¬ 
ed  President  of  these  United  States,  in  a  consti¬ 
tutional  way,  or  in  case  the  Republican  party 
elect  a  President  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
will  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
I3  not  that  treating  us  as  unequals?  What  do 
you  mean  by  it?  You  come  into  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  charge  the  North  with  act¬ 
ing  unequally  and  unjustly  towards  you ;  and  yet 
you  say  to  the  North,  “  although  we  have  united 
together  in  a  common  Confederacy,  i.i  which  we 
have  agreed  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  shall  be 
elected  in  a  particular  way,  and  by  a  majority 
expressed  in  the  constitutional  form,  yet,  if  you  so 
elect  a  man,  we  will  break  up  the  Government !  ” 
What  is  that  but  saying,  “  we  are  your  superiors, 
and  your  majority  shall  submit  to  what  the  mi¬ 
nority  think  proper  to  dictate?” 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  Does  the  Senator  desire  an 
answer  now? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  I  will  simply  state,  so  far  as 
it  is  within  my  knowledge,  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  meaning  of  that  declaration.  It  is  not  charg¬ 
ing  the  North  with  inferiority.  The  declarations 
having  been  made  by  those  who  entertain  them, 
I  presume  go  upon  the  ground  of  a  distinct,  un¬ 
mistakable,  clear  enunciation  of  principles — 
principles  which  subvert  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  rights  and  equality  of  the 
States,  and  which  are  held  up  in  advance  to  us, 


that <(  this  will  be  our  programme ;  this  will  be 
the  course  of  action  that  we  will  pursue,  and  we 
notify  you  in  advance.”  Now,  sir,  what  is  that 
programme?  What  have  they  announced  to  us 
as  the  “irrepressible  conflict?”  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  suppose  that  when  the  distinguished  leader 
of  that  party  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
wheat-fields  and  the  rye-fields  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  must  ultimately  be  tilled  by  slave 
labor,  that  he  meant  any  such  thing — that  he 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  that  was  to  be  the 
result  of  this  “irrepressible  conflict?”  No,  sir; 
but  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative — that  the 
•sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  the  cotton 
and  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina  shall  be 
tilled  by  free  labor,  and  by  free  labor  only.  That 
is  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  is  a  declaration  against  the  rights  of  the 
people,  secured  by  the  compact  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country,  and  we  are  forewarned. 
Notwithstanding  this  may  be  a  constitutional 
election,  that  a  majority,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  forms  of  the  Constitution,  have  a  right  to 
elect,  and  the  election  is  valid,  yet,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  fate  forewarned,  they  who  think  so 
give  timely  notice  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
submit  to  it.  It  is  a  degradation  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion  in  advance,  to  be  met  by  a  counter-procla¬ 
mation,  without  touching  the  inferiority  of  the 
Northern  States  at  all.  Sir,  it  is  not  the  men,  it 
is  not  the  party,  it  is  not  the  States,  but  it  is  the 
principle,  that  “we  subjugate  you;  give  us  the 
reins  of  power,  and  we  will  place  you  at  our 
feet;  we  will  take  from  you  what  you  have,  qui¬ 
etly  if  you  will  yield,  forcibly  if  you  do  not;  and 
we  will  hold  you  under  the  power  of  this  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  subject  to  the  domination  of  a 
party  whose  principles  are  in  violation,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  judgment,  “of  every  principle  of  the 
Constitution.”  That,  I  presume,  is  the  meaning 
of  those  who  profess  that  sentiment. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  just 
such  speeches  as  this  we  have  listened  to  from 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  based  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  Republican  party  of  the 
North,  that  has  misled  the  South.  The  North 
intends  no  encroachment  upon  the  South.  The 
Republican  party  is  a  party,  in  its  principles,  pub¬ 
lic  and  avowed  to  the  world,  and  it  is  because  of 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  objects  and  views  of 
that  party  that  the  prejudices  of  the  South  have 
been  excited  against  it,  and  chiefly  by  the  mis¬ 
representations  which  have  been  made  by  this 
so-called  Democratic  party  in  the  North.  They 
choose  to  call  every  person  that  does  not  unite 
with  them  an  Abolitionist. 

I  was  born  and  bred  up  in  the  Democratic 
faith,  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  sustained 
its  measures  and  its  men  upon  principle  when 
that  party  was  divided  from  the  Whig  party 
upon  questions  of  finance,  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  other  great 
questions.  But,  in  1854,  what  was  done?  1 
was  one  of  those  who  acquiesced  in  the  measures 
of  1850,  and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  settlement 
then  made.  I  heard  with  delight  the  declaration 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  when  inaugurated  President, 
and  in  his  message,  that  the  settlement  of  1850 
should  suffer  no  shock  which  he  could  prevent 
during  his  Administration.  I  was  glad  when 
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th«  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  introduced,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  report  of  a  committee  m  this 
body,  declaring  that  to  repeal  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise  would  be  a  departure  from  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  1850.  It  was  said  that  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  had  given  peace  to  the  coun¬ 
try  :  that  the  Slavery  question  was  forever  after¬ 
wards  to  be  banished  from  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  that  no  man  was  to  be  tolerated  who  should 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  in  Congress  or  out 
of  Congress,  attempt  to  stir  up  again  this  exci- 

tmg  .<lQUe^10O“,faith)  SUpp0Sed  that  these  declara¬ 
tions  meant  something ;  and  therefore  when,  in 
1854,  notwithstanding  these  assurances  to  the 
country,  the  proposition  was  sprung  upon  it  to 
repeal  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  open  Kan¬ 
sas  to  Slavery,  and  when  the  measure  was  made 
the  test  and  the  only  test  of  party  faith,  I  did 

refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  party  which  made 

that  the  only  test  of  its  political  faith.  Then 
was  that  the  old  Democratic  party  and  the  Whig 
party  were  broken  up.  They  were  both  disband¬ 
ed  and  a  new  question  was  thrust  upon  the 
country,  which  had  not  before  been  in  issue  be 
tween  parties.  When  it  was  thrust  upon  us,  and 
parties  and  persons  took  issue  upon  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the 
opening  of  Kansas  to  Slavery,  I  united  with  that 
party  which  took  ground  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  and  in  favor  of  stan  - 
imr  by  what  ail  parties  had  agreed  to  but  four 
vears  previous— ay,  sir,  but  two  years  previous 
when  they  nominated  their  respective  candidates 
/or  the  Presidency.  To  style  the  party  that  now 
calls -itself  Democratic,  the  successor  of  the  old 
Democratic  party,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  no  more 
the  successor  of  that  party  than  the  Republican 
party.  The  country  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
and  gentlemen  who  use  this  word  “  Democratic, 
as  if  it  had  some  meaning,  at  this  day,  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  North¬ 
ern  States  of  the  Democratic  party  voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  It  was 
a  minority  of  the  Democratic  party  that  favored 
that  measure,  and  then  it  was  that  these  n 
parties  were  formed,  composed  of  persons  who 
had  before  belonged  indiscriminately  either  to 
the  Whig  or  the  Democratic  party. 

When  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  Republican  party  of  the  North  the 
views  which  he  does,  he  entirely  misapprehends 
Ihe  views  of  that  party.  They  have  been  reit¬ 
erated  a  hundred  times.  I  wish  I  had  a  voice 
that  I  could  reiterate  them  so  that  every  man  in 
the  South  should  hear.  I  would  say  to  every 
man  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Potomac,  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  plants  itself  on  this  Slavery  question 
precisely  on  the  ground  upon  which  your  own 
Washington  and  Jefferson  stood.  We  avow  in 
our  platform  of  principles  that  we  will  abide  y 
the  Constitution.  We  have  no  intention  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  your  domestic  institutions  ,  and 
when  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  talks 
about  the  North  interfering  with  the  institutions 
of  the  South.  I  ask  when,  where?  Never,  sir. 
u  Oh 1  but  you  exclude  us  from  the  common  t  - 
ritory Is  that  an  interference  with  your  insti¬ 
tutions  ?  Was  it  an  interference  in  1  <  8 1  ?  W  as 


it  an  interference  in  1789,  when  your  own  great 
men  passed  the  act  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the 
Territories?  You  did  not  so  regard  it.  Did 
those  men  put  a  dishonor  upon  themselves  i  Ye 
believe  that  these  Territories  are  the  common 
property  of  the  United  States,  as  much  as  you  j 
we  tell  you  that  a  man  who  has  no  slaves  has 
as  much  right  to  go  there  as  a  man  who  has 
slaves  ;  that  one  has  just  as  much  right  to  sett.e 
in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  as  another; 
but  we  tell  you  that  no  man  can  take  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  State,  along  with  him  wherever  he 
goes.  When  he  goes  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
bis  State,  and  enters  some  other  jurisdiction,  the 
local  laws  which*  governed  him  in  the  State 
whence  he  emigrated  cease  to  operate. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  ex¬ 
pressly  conferred  upon  Congress  authority  to 
govern  these  Territories,  and  the  authority  has 
always  been  exercised.  It  is  altogether  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  any  inequality  is  put  upon 
•Southern  men  by  refusing  to  extend  Slavery  in¬ 
to  the  Territories.  Why,  sir,  in  the  Southern 
States,  a  majority  of  your  white  population  are 
not  slaveholders.  Not  one  in  ten,  only  about 
one  in  twenty  of  your  population  own  slaves, 
and  if  you  will  divide  them  into  families,  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  not  one  family  in  five  in  all  the  South¬ 
ern  States  owns  a  slave.  We  believe  that  it  is 
for  the  interests  of  this  great  country,  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  who  are  to  settle  our 
Territories,  that  they  should  be  settled  by  free 
white  people.  What  interest  have  four  families 
out  of  five  in  the  Southern  States  in  introducing 
Slavery  into  Kansas,  or  into  any  free  territory 
Will  you  tell  me  that  it  is  putting  a  degradation 
on  them,  unless  they  are  permitted  to  introduce 
slaves  into  the  Territories  ?  They  have  none  to 
introduce.  They  do  not  want  Slavery.  N  . 
out  of  ten  of  your  white  population  in  Caiolina 
own  no  slaves,  and  at  least  four  out  of  five  o 
the  families  of  that  State,  I  presume,  have  no 
slaves.  Is  it  a  degradation  then  upon  them  l 
Who  is  it  upon?  Why,  if  on  any  one  it  is  on 
your  one-twentieth  person;  and  legislation  to 
protect  his  interests,  at  the  expense  of  nineteen- 
twentieths,  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the  name 
of  Democracy.  I  said  a  degradation  upon  the 
one-twentieth  person.  It  is  no  degradation 
upon  him.  It  is  no  degradation  upon  any  man. 
You  of  the  South,  as  citizens  of  this  common 
country,  are  as  much  interested  in  keeping  t  e 
Territories  free  as  we  of  the  North.  Most  m 
your  people  own  no  slaves,  and,  as  a  raat.er  o 
course,  would  prefer,  when  they  emigrate  to 
come  into  a  non-slaveholding  country  The 
State  in  which  I  reside  has  in  it  hundreds  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  from 
the  slaveholding  States.  They  want  no  Slav  cry , 
and  I  suppose  if  the  question  were  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to-morrow,  whether 
Slavery  should  be  introduced,  although  there 
are  thousands  of  voters  from  Maryland,  urginin, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Geomia, 
and  South  Carolina,  it  would  not  get  one  vote 

in  ten  thousand  in  the  State. 

Mr.  YULEE.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 

interrupt  him  a  moment? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Yes,  sir. 

1  Mr  YULEE.  The  Senator  undertook  just 
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now  to  enlighten  us  in  respect  to  the  attitude  of 
the  party  of  which  he  is  a  member  upon  this 
slave  question.  I  am  very  solicitous  to  know 
precisely  where  the  Senator’s  party  stands  upon 
that  question,  and  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
organization,  for  I  understand  the  organization 
to  refer  mainly  to  the  question  of  Slavery.  I 
desire  to  know  the  precise  position  of  the  party 
to  which  the  Senator  belongs,  and  which  prin¬ 
cipally  prevails  in  the  Northern  States  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  the  Senator  from  Florida 
cannot  understand  the  principles  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  which  have  been  proclaimed  and 
published  to  the  world,  he  is  certainly  not  a  very 
apt  scholar,  and  I  shall  almost  despair  of  enlight¬ 
ening  him.  Our  principles  are  emblazoned  be- 
iore  the  country  and  published  in  the  platforms 
of  the  party.  Did  he  never  read  them,  or  has 
he  gone  on,  without  reading  our  principles,  and 
misunderstanding  them  ? 

Mr.  Y  ULEE.  I  have  certainly  read  them  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  never  understood  them. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Then,  if  I  can  be  the  means 
of  enlightening  my  friend  from  Florida  as  to 
any  particular  part  of  our  platform  that  he  can¬ 
not  understand,  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  WADE.  I  think  it  will  take  until  morning 
to  do  this,  and  I  therefore  move  that  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

December  8,  1859. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL  said  : 

Mr.  President,  just  before  the  adjournment  of 
this  body  yesterday,  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Yulee]  to  state  Vhat 
were  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 

^  suppose  that  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  every  Senator,  could  understand,  if  he 
desired  to  do  so,  what  our  principles  were.  They 
have  been  proclaimed  by  an  authoritative  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  party,  in  language  as  p'ain  as  it  is 
m  the  power  of  man  to  employ ;  and  it  is  only  by 
mystification,  by  misrepresentations  of  them  in 
many  portions  of  the  country,  as  I  think,  that 
the  public  mind  of  the  South  has  been  excited 
against  the  Republican  party.  I  have  brought 
along  with  me  their  declaration  of  principles 
and,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Slavery  question, 

I  will  read  it ;  it  is  brief,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  to  what  portion  of  it  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  or  any  other  Senator  or  individual 
North  or  South,  objects.  Here  it  is  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promul- 
gatea  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  embodied  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  Republican  institutions,  and  that  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  rights  of  the  Suites,  and  the  Union  of  the  Suites 
must  and  shall  be  preserved.” 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  understand 
that— -that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Constitution,  must  and  shall  be 
preserved? 

Mr.  Y  ULEE.  I  want  to  know  how  you  con¬ 
strue  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  We  will  tell  you.  We  saj' 
ourselves  how  we  construe  it  on  the  Slavery 
question :  J 


Resolved,  That,  with  our  republican  fathers,  we  hold  II 
to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  aro  endowed  with  tbf 
inalienable  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness;  and  that  the  primary  object  and  ulterior  design  of  our 
Federal  Government  is,  to  grant  theso  rights  to  ail  persons 
under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction.  That  as  our  republican 
fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our  national 
territory,  ordained  that  no  person  shall' bo  deprived  of  life, 
liberty ,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
(against  all  attempts  to  violate  it  for  tlio  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  Slavery  m  the  Territories  of  the  United  States)  by 
positive  legislation  prohibiting  its  existence  or  extension 
therein.  That  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Legislature,  of  any  individual  or  association  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  Slavery  in  any  Territory 
°t  the  United  States,  while  tho  present  Constitution  shall  be 
maintained. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress 
sovereign  power  over  the  Territories  of  tho  United  States,  for 
their  government;  and  that,  in  tho  exerciso  of  this  power,  it 
is  ooth  the  right  and  tho  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  pro¬ 
hibit  in  the  Territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  Polyg¬ 
amy  and  Slavery.” 


That  ia  the  whole  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  on  the  subject  of  Slavery. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  Will  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SAULSBURY.  If  it  be  true,  as  that  last 
resolution  states,  that  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States,  for  their  government, 
why  is  it  that  that  power,  which  the  resolution 
declares  to  be  sovereign  in  Congress — by  which, 
I  presume,  is  meant  a  supreme  power,  a  power 
which  has  no  superior — is  not  capable  of  being 
exercised  for  the  establishment  of  Slavery  in  a. 
Territory,  as  well  as  for  the  prohibition  of  Sla¬ 
very  in  a  Territory  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  the  power 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  exercise 
over  a  Territory  is  sovereign  power  in  its  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  we  all  know  and  understand,  within 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  pass  no  law  establishing  any  partic¬ 
ular  form  of  religion  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.  I  readily  admit,  and  so 
does  the  Republican  party,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  cannot  pass  a  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  in  any  one  of  the  Territo¬ 
ries.  They  are  expressly  prohibited  from  so 
doing.  They  have  the  sovereign  power  over  the 
Territories,  to  legislate  for  them  in  all  matters 
within  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
authorize  Congress  to  establish  Slavery.  The 
Constitution  is  based  upon  this  principle.  It 
does  not  establish  Slavery  at  all,  but  merely 
tolerates  it  where  it  already  exists  by  virtue  of 
State  laws.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  It  i3  a  Constitution 
of  Freedom,  the  word  “  slave”  not  occurring  in 
it,  and  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  the  process  of  time  there  would  bo 
no  slaves  in  any  portion  of  the  Confederacy,  anil 
one  of  its  principal  authors  objected  to  the  uso 
of  the  word  “  slave,”  le3t  future  generations 
might  know  that  there  was  Slavery  in  some  of 
the  States  when  the  Constitution  wa3  formed 
If  you  will  turn  to  that  clause  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves, 
you  will  find  that  it  reads,  that  “no  person  held 
to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
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.hereof,”  that  is,  nnder  the .laws  of  the  State  ,  the ;  “  th^S^ 


u  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up.”  There  is  no  provision  for  the  delivering 
up  of  a  man  who  is  held  to  service  by  any  other 
than  a  State  law.  If  held  to  service  by  virtue 
of  the  Constitution,  that  instrument  contains  no 
provision  for  his  return  when  he  escapes  from 
one  State  to  another.  This  shows  that  the  fra¬ 
mers  of  the  Constitution  never  contemplated  that 
a  person  could  be  held  to  service,  whether  as  a 
slave  or  as  an  apprentice,  except  by  virtue  of 
State  laws,  else  the  provision  for  reclamation 
would  have  been  general,  and  not  limited  to 
persons  so  held.  Would  the  Senator  from  Del¬ 
aware  contend  that,  under  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  he  could  reclaim  a  person  held  as 
a  slave,  by  virtue  of  that  instrument,  who  had 
escaped  from  one  State  into  another?.  Suppose 
a  person  comes  into  the  State  of  Delaware,  who, 
it  is  contended,  is  a  slave,  and  his  alleged  owner 
comes  to  reclaim  him— would  you  giv<?  him  up  d 
he  did  not  show  that  he  was  held  as  a  slave 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which  be  es¬ 
caped  ?  If  you  would  not,  then,  as  a  matter  ot 
course,  you  could  not  give  up  a  person  who  was 
held  as  a  slave  in  one  of  the  Territories,  because 
he  could  not  be  so  held  in  a  Territory  by  virtue 

of  any  State  law.  , 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  will  state  that  i 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  there  is  Slavery  in 
one  of  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  as  there  was 
by  the  acquiescence  of  Congress  in  lennessee 
and  Kentucky  and  in  the  Southwestern  States 
while  they  were  Territories,  a  negro  who  is  held 
as  a  slave  there,  and  escapes  into  any  ot  the 
States  of  the  Union,  may  not  be  reclaimed.  1 
hold  to  no  such  doctrine.  I  contend  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  sovereign 
power  over  the  Territories,  to  legislate  for  them 
within  the  Constitution,  and  had  the  right  to 
provide,  as  it  did  in  the  enactment  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  for  the  Northwestern  Territory,  that 
fugitives  who  should  escape  to  that  Territory 
from  slaveholding  States  should  be  surrendered 
up.  It  is  by  virtue  of  its  sovereign  power  over 
the  Territories,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  return  ot  fugi¬ 
tives  from  one  State  to  another,  that  Congress 
provides  a  law  by  which  a  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  a  slaveholding  Territory  may  be  re- 
claimed  when  he  escapes  into  a  State,  and  hy 
which  a  slave  in  a  State  who  escapes  into  a  free 
Territory  may  be  reclaimed  and  brought  back  to 

the  State  whence  he  fled. 

Now,  sir,  what  portion  of  this  platform  or 
creed  does  the  Senator  from  Florida  object  to  . 

I  know  what  he  will  say.  He  objects  to  that 
part  which  excludes  Slavery  from  the  Territories. 

Is  there  any  other  ?  ,  „ 

Mr.  YULEE.  I  desire  to  hear  from  the  bena- 

tor  an  illustration  and  exposition  of  his  creed  ; 
whether  he  intends  us  to  understand,  or  mg 
party  intend  it  to  be  understood,  that  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  property  in 
slaves  was  abolished,  and  stands  abolished  in 
all  national  territory,  and  in  all  territory  over 
which  we  have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  tenure  iu  slave  property  in 


the  arsenals,  a3  well  as  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  was  abolished  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  stands  abolished  now  t  < 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  this  platform,  it  13 
a  meaning  which  strikes  at  the  root  ot  property 
in  slaves  in  all  the  new  States  of  this  Con¬ 
federacy.  The  ground  upon  which  you  rest 
yourself  is,  that  it  is  not  only  not  in  the 
power  of  Congress,  but  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  Territorial  Government  or  of  any  as¬ 
sociation  of  individuals,  under  any  pretext  or  in 
any  form,  to  give  existence  to  Slavery  in  a  Terri¬ 
tory  If  that  be  so,  all  the  slaves  in  Louisiana, 
all  the  slaves  in  Tennessee,  in  Missouri,  in  every 
other  new  State  of  this  Confederacy,  were  free  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  illegally  held. 

When  the  Senator  attempts  to  present  to  us 
here  a  principle  by  which  his  party  is  to  be  ruled, 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  him,  and  to  know,  by 
what  practical  measures  of  legislation  his  paity 
propose  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  which  they 
undertake  to  assert.  Now,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  Territory  immediately  occupied  by  emigrants 
from  a  Southern  State,  and  by  them  alone,  ac 
companied  with  their  slave  property,  which  tho 
Supreme  Court  declares  to  be  legally  their  prop¬ 
erty  there— I  wish  to  know  by  what  practical 
measure  of  legislation  the  Senator  proposes  to 
y\ve  effect  to  his  principle.  Is  it  by  a  code  to 
abolish  the  property  of  the  slaveholder  in  his 
slaves  there  ?  Is  that  what  he  proposes  to  uo  t 
If  the  people  of  the  Territory  desire  to  use  that 
form  of  labor,  does  he  mean  to  deny  them  that 
right,  and  to  deny  it  by  an  act  of  the  Federal 
Legislature  prohibiting  the  enjoyment  of  that 
rio-ht  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  ? 

More  than  that;  if,  when  they  come  to  form 

themselves  into  a  sovereign  community,  and  pie- 

sent  themselves  here,  under  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  for  admission  as  a  State  of  this  Union, 
with  a  clause  in  their  Constitution  protecting 
slave  property,  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  a  part 
of  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  party  of  which 
the  Senator  is  a  member,  giving  effect  to  the 
principle  here  asserted  as  their  rule  of  action,  to 
reiect  the  application. 

If  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Senator  s  organiza¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  the  Territorial  question,  and 
when  that  is  done  with,  all  is  done  with  it  on  the 
slave  question,  then  the  South  will  know,  so  far, 

what  to  expect  from  them. 

Next,  so  far  as  the  Territorial  question  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  give  us  the  practical 
measures  by  which  they  propose  to  give  applica¬ 
tion  to  their  principles,  and  to  tell  us  upon  what 
o-round  they  assert  that  property  in  slaves  is  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  Constitution,  and  yet  justify  a  con¬ 
tinued  recognition  of  that  right  m  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  forts  and  arsenals,  ana  those  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  in  which  it 
has  been  permitted,  not  only  by  the  acquiescence 
but  by  the  direct  authority  of  law,  to  exist,  for: 
such  was  the  case  in  Tennessee,  and .in otlwr 
portions  of  the  new  States.  Congress  did,  by  ex¬ 
press  enactment,  authorize  the  existence  of  S  Pc- 
very.  I  yield  to  the  Senator.  ,  , 

Mr  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  I  ara  gifed. 
this  discussion  has  arisen.  I  have  no  night  to. 
impeach  the  motives  of  gentlemen  on  tfifeoUjiW 
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Bide;  I  suppose  they  really  labor  under  some 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  our  principles.  I 
think,  if  we  could  understand  each  other,  the 
good  old  times,  when  a  man  from  the  South  and 
a  man  from  the  North  could  meet  together  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  without  any  dispute  upon  this 
question,  would  return.  I  think  misapprehension 
is  the  foundation  of  the  great  controversy  upon 
the  Slavery  question. 

The  Senator  has  thought  proper  to  speak  of 
the  South.  He  speaks  of  the  degradation,  as  he 
calls  it,  to  the  South,  of  excluding  them  from  a 
Territory - 

Mr.  Y  ULEE.  That  was  the  Senator’s  own 
word.  I  merely  quoted  his  own  language. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  We  mean  no  degradation 
to  the  South.  I  am  sorry  that  the  word  “  South  ” 
has  been  used  with  regard  to  this  alleged  right 
to  extend  Slavery  to  a  Territory.  I  tried  yester¬ 
day  to  explain  that  the  South  is  made  up  of  a 
great  many  persons  who  are  not  slaveholders, 
by  far  many  more  than  the  slaveholders,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  know  what  right  those  who 
hold  slaves  have  to  arrogate  to  themselves  that 
they  are  the  South.  They  are  a  portion  of  the 
South,  and  a  small  portion  only,  about  one- 
twentieth  part,  as  shown  by  the  census. 

The  Senator  asks  it  this  platform  of  principles 
is  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  Territories.  Most 
assuredly  the  Republican  party  had  its  origin  in 
the  question  of  Slavery  in  regard  to  the  Territo¬ 
ries.  It  was  the  departure  from  the  policy  of 
this  Government,  from  the  day  of  its  foundation 
down  to  1854,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Republican 
party.  It  was  an  organization  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and 
nowhere  else.  There  is  nothing  in  this  platform 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the  States 
of  this  Union ;  and,  lest  I  forget  it,  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  speak  not  for  the  Republican  party 
except  as  its  platform  speaks.  I  claim  no  au¬ 
thority  to  be  its  exponent.  Its  exponent  is  its 
principles,  as  declared  here  in  this  document. 

Mr.  Y  ULEE.  I  desire  to  have  his  exposition  of 
the  platform,  or  what  he  presents  as  his  plat¬ 
form.  r 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  Senator  speaks  of  what 
I  present  as  the  platform.  Now,  is  it  possible 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  not  seen,  and 
does  not  know,  this  platform?  Is  there  any 
Other?  Why  say,  “  what  I  present  as  the  plat¬ 
form?  ”  Why  not  say,  “  the  platform  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  (  ”  Why  should  we  seek  here,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  mislead  any¬ 
body  ?  Iam  sorry  we  cannot  speak  of  admitted 
facts,  as  they  are.  We  are  trying  here,  I  trust, 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  each  other. 
That  is  my  object;  and  I  wish  to  do  away  with 
All  these  clap-trap  expressions  and  these  ugly 
names  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
prejudice.  Why  is  it  that  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Cabinet 
officers  of  the  country,  talk  of  the  Republican 
party  as  the  Black  Republican  party  ?  Do  they 
want  to  create  a  prejudice  against  it?  The  Sen- 
.ator  did  not  use  that  word. 

Mr.  Y  ULEE.  No,  I  did  not  use  it. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  happened  to  speak  of  it 
mow  it  has  been  used  in  this  debate— because 


the  Senator  seemed  to  cast  a  suspicion  upon  the 
platform.  Why,  sir,  there  is  but  the  one. 

Mr.  YULEE.  It  may  be.  I  would  state  here 
to  the  Senator,  that  I  did  not  use  the  term  Black 
Republican. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  have  said  you  did  not. 

Mr.  YULEE.  But  I  did  not  use  the  term  Re¬ 
publican  here,  for  the  reason,  as  I  said  last  night 
that  that  term  and  that  party  denomination  hav¬ 
ing  been  once  consecrated  by  a  national  party  of 
far  other,  and,  as  I  humbly  think,  higher  objects 
than  the  present  party,  no  party,  whatever  its 
objects  may  be,  has  the  right  to  appropriate  that 
name.  It  has  become  the  property  of  a  prece¬ 
ding  parly,  and  therefore  some  qualification  of 
the  term  Republican,  by  w'hich  the  gentleman’s 
party  may  be  defined,  ought  to  be  adopted.  I 
will  not  myself  apply  a  qualification,  but  leave 
it  to  that  party  to  discover,  as  I  hope  they  will 
some  qualification  of  the  term  Republican. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  because 
we  advocate  every  principle  advocated  by  the 
old  Republican  party  that  we  adopt  its  name  ; 
and  I  say  to  the  Senator  to-day,  show  me  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  days,  and  I  will  op¬ 
pose  that  departure  in  the  Republican  party  of 
to-day.  It  is  because  we  advocate  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  because  we  advocate 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  partv  of  1800, 
that  we  call  ourselves  Republicans  ;  and,  if  I 
know  myself,  I  will  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
the  old  Republican  party  in  regard  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  father  of  that  party  is  our  great  model. 
Our  principles  are  taken  from  him.  The  very 
words  of  our  platform  which  the  gentleman  ob¬ 
jects  to,  were  indited  by  his  hand. 

Mr.  YULEE.  “To  create,  not  to  destroy,  a 
free  government?” 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  per¬ 
petuate  free  government  by  continuing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  he  advocated.  But,  sir,  what  beyond 
that  ?  How  has  it  come,  from  a  gentleman  upon 
that  side  of  the  House,  to  tell  us  we  must  not 
call  ourselves  Republicans,  when  they  assume 
to  call  themselves  Democrats?  Democrats! 
And  the  illustration  of  yonr  principle,  democ¬ 
racy,  is  the  supremacy  of  an  aristocracy  of  slave¬ 
holders  in  this  country.  Any  man  can  be  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party  who  will  adopt 
your  creed  on  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  Sla- 
very>  and  the  upholding  of  slaveholding  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  which  concern  directly  not 
one  man  in  sixty  of  the  population  of  this  Union. 
That  is  the  party  that  has  arrogated  to  itself 
the  name  of  “  Democrat,”  and  that  reproaches 
us  for  calling  ourselves  Republicans.  Dem¬ 
ocrats  !  A  party  that  legislates  for  the  interest 
of  one  out  of  sixty— forgetting  the  interest  of 
four-fifths  of  the  families  of  the  South  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  of  one-fifth. 

The  Senator  wishes  to  know  if  Slavery  wa9 
abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  already  said,  no ;  Slavery  was 
not  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  stated  before,  and  I  will  try  to  repeat 
it  again,  that  the  Constitution  was  based  upoti 
the  idea  of  Freedom,  but  it  did  not  abolish  Sla¬ 
very  where  it  existed  by  State  or  local  law.  It 
did  not  interfere  to  do  that.  It  allowed  the 
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States  to  manage  that  for  themselves,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that,  when  one  held  to  service  should  es¬ 
cape  to  another  State,  where  Slavery  did  not 
exist,  he  might  be  reclaimed  ;  and  I  wish  the 
Senator  to  understand  from  me  that  I  acquiesce 
in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  recognise  your  right  to  reclaim  the 
person  who  runs  away,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
done  in  a  judicious  and  proper  manner,  without 
exciting  bad  feeling  in  the  country. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  ask  him  whether  he  recognises  the 
right  to  reclaim  fugitive  slaves  in  the  Ternto- 
ries  ?  . 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  do,  under  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  applicable  to  Territories. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Then  I  will  ask  him  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  platform 
from  which  he  has  read  and  the  position  he  no., 
assumes;  for  in  that  platform,  as  he  read  it,  it 
ia  declared  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  indi¬ 
vidual  can  give  any  legal  assistance  to  Slavery 
within  the  Territories. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  “Give  legal  existence  to 
Slavery  in  a  Territory,”  is  the  language.  We 
dery  that  the  right  to  reclaim  a  fugitive  proves 
the  existence  of  Slavery  in  a  Territory,  any  more 
than  it  does  in  a  State.  We  have  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  Constitution,  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
that  Slavery  shall  not  exist  there,  and  yet  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  if  a  slave 
of  his  escapes  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  right  of  the  owner  to  reclaim  him,  and 
I  recognise  the  same  right  in  a  Territory. 

Mr.  CLAY.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me 
for  interrupting  him,  I  will  say  that  in  the  plat¬ 
form  of  that  party  from  which  I  just  now  read, 
the  word  is  “  assistance,”  not  “  existence ;  and 
I  have  never  yet,  in  any  platform  of  that  party 
which  has  come  under  my  view,  seen  the  word 
«  existence.”  It  is  “assistance.”  It  is  so  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  which  I  have  before  me,  and  I  have 

never  seen  it  otherwise. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  word  is  “existence’ 
in  the  platform  as  I  have  it,  and  I  never  under¬ 
stood  it  to  be  otherwise.  I  have  the  platform  as 
used  in  the  Northern  States.  If  it  has  been  dif¬ 
ferently  published,  I  was  not  aware  ot  it. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Still,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon 
me,  suppose  the  copy  l  have  is  wrong,  and  the 
word  should  be  “  existence,”  as  claimed  by  him, 

I  ask  him,  then,  how  he  can  reconcile  with  his 
theory,  as  proclaimed  in  this  platform,  of  the 
ritfht"of  all  men  to  liberty,  and  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  secure  that  right 
within  the  Territories,  the  countervailing  obliga¬ 
tion  to  restore  a  fugitive  slave. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to 
do  so.  I  will  give  him  my  understanding  of  it 
as  calmly  and  impartially  as  I  am  able.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  part  of  the  platform  to  be  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  a  great  natural  right,  and  that  is  what 
I  understand  by  those  words  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  “  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their 
Creator,”  not  by  the  Government,  “  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  Now,  I  do  not 
understand  that  our  fathers  supposed  they  could 
carry  out  these  principles  perfectly  in  govern¬ 


ment.  Every  Government,  as  I  had  occasion  to 
say  in  this  debate  before,  is  an  encroachment, 
more  or  less,  on  the  natural  rights  ol  man.  \V  hat 
did  they  mean?  Why,  sir,  the  men  who  signed 
their  names  to  that  immortal  Declaration  ot  In¬ 
dependence  were  men  who  either  themselves  or 
their  ancestors  had  fled  from  despotisms  in  the 
Old  World.  They  had  seen  men  claiming  to  rule 
by  Diviue  right  as  kings ;  they  had  seen  another 
class  of  men  claiming  to  rule  and  lord  it  over 
the  mass  of  their  fellow-being3  by  hereditary 
right,  and  they  intended  to  put  it  upon  record  in 
this  formation  of  the  Government  which  they 
were  making,  that  their  posterity  in  all  time 
might  know  that  they  recognised  no  Divine  right 
of  one  man  over  another,  no  hereditary  right  o 
lords  and  nobles  to  trample  upon  their  fellow- 
men.  Naturally,  no  such  right  can  exis*.  It  19 
but  the  assertion  of  power  growing  out  of  the 
organization  of  Governments.  Our  ancestors  in¬ 
tended  to  form  a  Government  as  near  the  great 
princioles  of  natural  right  as  they  could.  As 
Mr.  Jefferson  said,  the  most  perfect  Government 
on  earth  would  be  one  which  secured  to  hon¬ 
est  labor  the  fruits  of  it3  own  industry,  and  in¬ 
terfered  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  prevent 
anarchy,  or  the  encroachments  of  the  strong 
upon-  the  weak.  I  do  not  quote  his  beautiful 
language,  but  the  idea.  This  is  what  I  under¬ 
stand  to  be  meant  by  this  platform  of  principles 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  for 
asking  him  a  further  question  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Undoubtedly.  . 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt  him ; 
but  as  he  seems  disposed  to  be  candid  and  com¬ 
municative,  I  will  trouble  him  with  a  further 
question.  I  would  be  glad  if  he  can  explain  how 
he  can  reconcile  with  the  personal  integrity  of 
the  framer3  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Federal  Constitution,  their  holding  slaves, 
and  retaining  them  as  slaves,  and  distributing 
them  by  their  last  will  and  testament  among 
their  children,  with  their  declaration  that  those 
men  were  entitled  to  life  and  liberty;  and  it  he 
can  reconcile  these  matters,  I  would  ask  him, 
furthermore,  whether  he  understands  the  wrds 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  ot  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  declares  that  the 
Constitution  was  formed  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  to  embrace  also  the  negroes. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  reconcile  what  seems  to 
the  gentleman  to  be  a  contradiction  in  this  way : 
Our  fathers  had  to  deal  with  circumstances  as 
they  were.  They  declared  great  fundamental 
principles.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
agree  with  me,  that  any  evil  is  wrong ;  that  any 
encroachment  upon  the  natural  rights  of  any  ot 
us  land  our  Government  restrains  us  more  or 
less)  is  only  to  be  justified  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  necessary  for  organized  society  and  lor 
government,  and  that  men  could  not  live  to¬ 
gether,  except  in  eternal  quarrels,  unless  we  had 
a  government  of  some  kind;  but  that  docs  not 
militate  against  the  truth  that  the  great  Author 
of  all  created  us  equal  and  with  the  same  right3. 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  Senator  does  not  seem  to 
apprehend  the  force  of  my  question.  Perhaps  I 
did  not  put  it  fairly.  According  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  in  your  platform,  as  read,  I  understand  yout 
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party  to  maintain  that  the  negro  enjoys,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  white  man,  an  inalienable  right  to 
liberty.  You  denounce  the  violation  of  that 
right  as  a  crime,  a  sin  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
and  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  man  ;  a  violation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  You  denounce 
it  as  a  twin  relic  of  barbarism  with  polygamy. 
Now,  I  ask  you  how  you  can  reconcile  it  with 
the  personal  integrity  of  the  framers  either  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution,  that  they  sanctioned  a  crime 
at  the  same  time  that  they  protested  against  it. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  I  am  not  understood  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  say  that  the  negro  has  the 
same  natural  rights  that  I  have ;  and  now  I  say 
it  is  not  a  crime,  under  all  circumstances,  to  hold 
a  negro  in  slavery. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Why,  then,  does  the  Senator’s 
party  denounce  it  as  a  twin  relic  of  barbarism 
with  polygamy  ?  Is  not  that  a  crime  ?  Do  not 
your  laws  punish  it?  Do  not  the  laws  of  my 
State  punish  it?  And  if  Slavery  is  equal  in  ini¬ 
quity  with  polygamy,  why  should  not  the  laws 
or  all  the  States  punish  it  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  We  would  punish  polygamy 
in  Illinois  as  a  crime  ;  and  we  would  punish  the 
holding  of  a  slave  in  Illinois  as  a  crime. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  ?  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  officious,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  offensive. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  do  not  take  it  so.  I  am 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  be  interrogated.  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratification  at  Senators’  efforts  to 
obtain  explanations. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  wish  the  Senator  to  explain 
whether,  according  to  his  code  of  ethics,  or  that 
ot  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  it  becomes 
any  civilized,  any  Christian  Government,  to  rec¬ 
ognise  crime ;  whether  there  be  any  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  crime  can  be  justified,  ex¬ 
cused,  or  palliated  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
cavil  about  the  word  crime.”  I  do  not  call  it 
a  crime  in  citizens  of  the  South  to  hold  slaves 
at  all. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Is  not  polygamy  a  crime  ? 

Mr.  TR.UMBULL.  Polygamy  is  a  crime  under 
some,  circumstances,  but  not  always  a  crime.  I 
take  it  that  polygamy  is  no  crime  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  CLAY..  Thank  you  for  that  concession, 

In  this  Christian  country. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  think  it  is  no  crime  in 
Turkey.  It  is  a  crime  in  our  Christian  country. 
We  regard  it  so,  but  other  nations  do  not  regard 
it  as  a  crime.  I  do  not  regard  the  holding  of 
slaves  as  they  are  held  in  the  Southern  States 
of  this  Union,  and  in  many  other  countries,  as 
necessarily  criminal.  That  is  not  the  term  I 
apply  to  it.  I  think  it  is  a  wrong  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  so  held,  but  it  is  a  wrong  which 
had  better  be  endured  than  to  do  worse.  It  is 
better  to  be  endured  than  to  undertake  to  right 
it  by  committing  a  greater  wrong  and  a  greater 

Mr.  CLAY.  Then,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon 
me,  I  understand  him  to  maintain  that  right  and 
wrong  are  merely  conventional ;  that  whether 
polygamy  be  a  crime  or  not,  depends  merely 


I  upon  the  laws  of  society  or  upon  the  tone  ot 
I  moral  sentiment  of  society. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Not  entirely,  Mr.  President, 
do  I  concede  them  to  be  conventional.  Many 
things,  doubtless,  are  either  criminal  or  innocent 
according  to  the  circumstances ;  and  when  we 
speak  of  crime  in  human  society  or  in  political 
organizations,  we  mean  some  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  land;  and  I  take  it  there  are  no  laws 
of  the  land  upon  the  subject  of  polygamy  in 
some  countries,  and  I  suppose  it  would  not,  in 
that  sense,  be  a  crime  in  those  countries.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  my  opinion  of  it  morally,  which 
I  presume  he  does  not,  of  course  I  am  very  will¬ 
ing  to  express  it. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  for 
interrupting  him?  Would  not  the  taking  of  a 
human  being’s  life  without  justifiable  or  excusa¬ 
ble  cause  be  a  crime,  independent  of  all  statu¬ 
tory  provision  or  legal  enactment;  and  if  so,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  is  not  polygamy  a  crime? 
and  if  so,  by  the  force  of  your  own  platform, 
which  condemns  Slavery  equally  with  polygamy, 
is  that  not  a  crime,  independent  of  all  human 
legislation? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  The  taking  of  human  life 
in  the  instance  the  Senator  puts,  unjustifiably, 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  wrong  and  a 
crime,  and  so  it  would  be  a  grej.t  wrong  and  a 
crime  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  liberty  without 
justifiable  or  excusable  cause.  It  is  always  a 
natural  wrong,  but  it  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a 
crime  in  every  instance.  I  have  never  so  re¬ 
garded  it.  Thi3is  my  explanation  of  that  part  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  declares 
that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  of  the 
enunciation  of  the  same  principle  in  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  party.  If  it  means  anything 
else,  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  do  not  understand  it.  It  is 
the  doctrine  we  have  proclaimed  there  always, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  Republican  party,  belong  to  it  as  a 
party  adopting  the  principles  of  the  old  Repub¬ 
lican  party  ;  and  as  that  old  Republican  party 
kept  Slavery  out  of  the  Territories,  believing  it 
to  be  an  evil,  we  desire  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  present  Republican 
party  was  organized,  because  of  the  change  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  in  undertaking  to  extend  it. 

I  may  omit  to  answer  fully  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  hope  I  shall  not,  and  certainly  I  will 
not  omit  answering  frankly,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  do  so,  if  I  recollect  the  positions  which  he 
has  assumed,  for  in  this  debate  it  is  no  interrup¬ 
tion  to  me  that  gentlemen  ask  questions.  I  wish 
to  deceive  nobody.  I  have  no  prepared  speech 
to  make,  and  therefore  it  is  no  interruption  to 
me.  If  I  can  afford  information  to  any  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  South,  that  shall  disabuse  his 
mind  as  to  the  objects  and  views  of  the  Northern 
people,  I  shall  consider  that  I  am  performing  a 
service  to  my  country  in  giving  the  information. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  through  with  what 
I  designed  to  say  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  having  in¬ 
terposed  some  questions  in  the  mean  time,  divert - 
ing  my  attention  from  him.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
answer  him.  The  Republican  party,  as  1  under- 
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stand,  was  organized  with  regard  to  the  Territo¬ 
rial  question ;  but  if  the  Senator,  when  he  says 
it  is  confined  altogether  to  that,  means  to  under¬ 
stand  me  as  saying  that  the  Republican  party 
would  not  make  itself  efficient  in  preventing  the 
violation  of  the  law  in  the  revival  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  he  misun¬ 
derstands  me.  The  Republican  party,  on  this 
subject  of  Slavery,  would  prevent  its  extension, 
and  't.  would  enforce  the  laws  equally  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South.  While  it  would  not  in¬ 
terpose  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a  slave  from  re¬ 
capturing  him  in  a  free  State,  it  would  make  it¬ 
self  active  in  preventing  violations  of  the  law  in 
the  Southern  States  by  the  introduction  of  ne¬ 
groes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  revival  of 
the  African  slave  trade.  We  would  administer 
this  Government  very  differently  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  now  administered;  and  if  we 
had  control,  the  army  and  navy  of  the  land  would 
be  as  ready  to  arrest  your  vessels  loaded  with 
slaves,  when  they  landed  upon  the  Southern 
coast,  as  they  are  to  arrest  a  negro  that  may  be 
found  loose  somewhere  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  Senator  asked  me  the  question  distinctly, 
Wa3  Slavey  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ?  No,  sir. 

Mr.  YULEE.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion.  I  asked  the  meaning  of  this  clause  in  the 
Republican  platform. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
answer;  if  not,  when  I  get  through,  the  Senator 
can  repeat  the  question.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
the  slaves  in  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  are  freed 
by  this  platform.  No,  sir;  the  Senator  certainly 
understands  that. 

Mr.  YULEE.  I  do. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the 
slaves  are  free  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  this 
platform.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PUGH.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  is  speaking  for  himself  or  for  the  party  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  am  speaking  for  myself ; 
and  as  I  understand - 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  thought  you  were  interpreting 
the  party. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  am  giving  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Republican  creed,  and  the  way  it  is 
understood  by  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  who 
are  a  conservative,  Union-loving,  Constitution- 
abiding  people,  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
the  Union,  and  are  no  ultraists  in  any  sense  of 
the  word. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask 
him  whether  he  considers  Governor  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  an  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  I  consider 
that  (the  platform)  the  exponent  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Republican  party,  and  not  what  any 
one  man  may  say.  It  is  the  creed  of  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  Governor 
Chase  may  or  may  not  precisely  agree  with  me 
in  his  interpretation  of  every  clause.  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  there  can  be  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  as  there  is  between  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  with  his  popular-sovereignty  dogma 
tnd  the  great  Democratic  party.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PUGH-.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  find 


out;  how  much  difference  there  is  between  the 
Senator  and  the  rest  of  his  party. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  so 
wide  a  difference  as  that. 

Mr.  YULEE.  But  the  Senator  wondered  yes¬ 
terday  evening  that  I  was  unable  to  understand 
his  platform.  ^ 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  seems  to  me  a  plain 
platform.  It  has  no  Northern  and  Southern  face, 
like  your  Cincinnati  creed.  We  do  not  preach 
popular  sovereignty  in  the  North,  and  scout  it 
as  a  humbug  in  the  South. 

Mr.  PUGH.  You  do  not  preach  it  in  the  South 
at  all. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  preach 
it  in  the  South  at  all ;  and  yet  the  men  who  do 
not  allow  our  principles  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
South,  talk  about  sectionalism.  A  sectionalism 
so  pure  and  unadulterated  that  it  will  not  tol¬ 
erate  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents  at  all  where  it  is  in  power,  talks  to  the 
other  party  about  sectionalism  ! 

I  say  that  Slavery  was  not  abolished  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Louisiana  by  the  Constitution.  Why, 
sir,  does  not  the  Senator  from  Florida  know  that 
we  acquired  Tennessee  by  a  deed  of  cession  that 
prohibited  the  extension  to  it  of  that  portion  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  which  excluded  Slavery? 
Slavery  existed  there,  not  by  virtue  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  creating  it,  but  by  virtue  of  local  law, 
and  that  is  the  authority  which  establishes  Sla¬ 
very  everywhere.  Slavery  can  exist  nowhere 
except  by  virtue  of  local  law,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  person  who  owns  a  slave  in  a 
State  cannot  hold  him  as  a  slave,  under  the  law 
of  his  State,  in  a  Territory  where  Slavery  has 
never  been  established.  The  Senator  wants  to 
know  if  Congress  can  confiscate  his  property. 
Surely  not.  That  question  cannot  arise ;  he  can¬ 
not  hold  the  property  there ;  he  does  not  own 
the  man  ;  he  voluntarily  goes  into  a  jurisdiction 
where  there  is  no  law  to  establish  Slavery,  and 
when  he  goes  there  the  shackles  of  the  slave  fall 
off,  not  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  abolishing  Slavery  everywhere,  but  by 
the  universal  law  of  mankind,  that  this  thing  of 
Slavery  is  so  odious  that  it  can  only  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  positive  law. 

Mr.  YULEE.  As  I  wish  to  understand  the 
Senator  perfectly  as  we  proceed,  I  will  ask  him 
this  question :  When  he  spoke  of  the  existence 
of  Slavery  in  Tennessee  by  virtue  of  the  local 
law,  did  he  mean  the  local  law  of  the  Territory, 
or  the  local  law  as  established  and  recognised 
by  Congress  by  virtue  of  the  compact  with  North 
Carolina  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.-  I  mean  the  local  law  exist¬ 
ing  in  that  Territory  when  it  was  ceded,  and 
which  Congress,  in  accepting,  agreed  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with. 

The  local  law  in  Tennessee  authorizing  Sla¬ 
very  was  not  a  law  to  which  Congress  gave  ex¬ 
istence  ;  it  was  a  law  in  existence  before  Con¬ 
gress  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  Territory. 
The  Constitution  did  not  intervene  by  its  terras 
to  exclude  Slavery,  there  being  a  local  law  in 
existence,  not  made  by  Congress,  authorizing  it. 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of 
that  local  law.  It  was  there ;  men  had  a  right 
to  their  slaves  as  property  in  the  Territory  before 


it  belonged  to  the  United  States  at  all.  Now, 
he  wants  to  know  whether  Congress  can  confis¬ 
cate  that  property.  No — not  if  it  is  property; 
but  if  it  was  in  a  Territory  where  there  had  been 
no  law  establishing  Slavery,  and  if,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses.  people  from  the  Southern  States  exclu¬ 
sively  go  into  such  a  Territory  with  their  slaves, 
they  do  not  hold  them  by  virtue  of  any  law  when 
they  get  there,  and  it  is  no  confiscation  of  prop¬ 
erty  so  to  de-.lare.  They  have  no  property  in 
slaves  in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  YULEE.  Suppose  they  make  a  law. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  They  cannot.  That  is  the 
very  thing  the  Republican  party  say  they  cannot 
do  while  in  a  Territorial  condition.  They  have 
no  right  to  do  it.  The  creed  of  the  Republican 
party,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that  you  cannot  ex¬ 
tend  Slavery,  under  the  Federal  Government, 
into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  There 
may  be  Slavery  in  a  country  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  United  States ;  the  United  States 
may  acquire  that  country,  and  may  not  abolish 
Slavery,  because  the  right  to  hold  slaves  existed 
when  the  country  was  acquired  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  if  the  country  was  free  when  we  ac¬ 
quired  it,  men  could  afterwards  have  property  in 
slaves  in  it;  and  that  is  the  distinction. 

The  Senator  wants  to  know  whether  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Republican  creed  to  keep  out  of  the 
Union  a  State  tolerating  Slavery,  which  applies 
for  admission.  Read  the  creed ;  is  there  any 
such  word  in  it?  Is  there  anything  that  looks 
like  it?  Why  not  ask  me  if  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Republican  creed  to  keep  out  of  the  Union  a 
State  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union,  the 
Constitution  of  which  provides  that  her  people 
shall  elect  her  own  Governor?  We  have  never 
said  so.  What  right  have  you  to  assume  any 
such  thing?  It  is  no  part  of  our  creed,  as  laid 
down  in  our  platform,  to  refuse  a  State  admis¬ 
sion  into  this  Union  because  she  may  or  may  not 
have  Slavery.  Look  into  it ;  see  if  you  can  find 
any  such  thing.  Why,  then,  propound  a  ques¬ 
tion  founded  upon  a  hypothesis  which  has  no 
foundation  in  the  creed  of  the  party  ? 

If  the  Senator  wants  my  individual  opinion, 
he  can  have  that.  I  have  no  concealments.  I 
stated  it  here  at  the  first  session  of  Congress  I 
served.  I  stated  that  it  was  not,  with  me,  a 
fundamental  principle  that  a  State  should  not 
come  into  this  Union  as  a  slave  State.  I  would 
regret  the  application  of  a  State  of  that  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  I  have  adopted  it  as  no  part  of  my  po¬ 
litical  faith,  that  under  no  possible  circum¬ 
stances  shall,  a  State  be  admitted  into  this 
Union  that  tolerates  Slavery.  The  Republican 
party  is  not  to  be  charged  with  having  assumed 
the  ground,  that  a  State  may  not  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  that  has  Slavery.  The  old  Re¬ 
publican  party,  from  which  we  learn  our  princi¬ 
ples,  did  not  keep  slave  States  out,  although 
they  provided  against  the  extension  of  Slavery 
into  all  territories,  when  they  were  not  prohib¬ 
its  from  so  doing  by  the  terms  of  cession;  and 
if  we  do  that,  we  will  never,  I  trust,  be  troubled 
with  the  application  of  a  slave  State  for  admis¬ 
sion. 

The  Senator  says  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  slaves  may  be  legally  held  in  a  Ter¬ 
ritory.  I  deny  it.  The  Supreme  Court  has  de¬ 


cided  no  such  thing.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
no  power  to  lay  down  political  doctrines  in  this 
country.  It  may  decide  a  case  that  comes  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  that 
case  I  am  willing  to  abide.  The  Court  did  de¬ 
cide  that  Dred  Scott  had  no  right  to  bring  a  suit 
in  the  United  States  courts,  and  that  is  all  it  de¬ 
cided.  That  decision  is  final  as  to  him  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  case;  but,  when  the  judges  of  the  Court 
travelled  out  of  the  record,  and  undertook  to  lay 
down  political  principles  for  this  Government,  they 
departed,  in  my  judgment,  from  the  line  of  their 
duty,  and  the  expression  of  their  opinions  is  en¬ 
titled  to  no  more  credit  with  me,  upon  political 
questions,  than  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
same  number  of  gentlemen  off  the  bench.  Why,  sir, 
there  had  been  decisions  involving  the  question 
of  the  right  to  govern  the  Territories  before  the 
present  Chief  Justice  presided.  Look  back,  sir, 
[Mr.  Mason  in  the  chair,]  to  the  doctrine  promul¬ 
gated  by  your  own  Marshall,  the  ablest  lawyer 
that  ever  sat  on  that  bench,  a  Southern  man. 
In  one  of  his  opinions,  which  is  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  and  not  of  a  divided  Court,  he  says, 
that  in  legislating  for  the  Territories,  Congress 
possesses  the  combined  powers  of  the  Federal 
and  a  State  Government.  If  so,  and  if  a  State 
Government  may  prohibit  Slavery,  then  Con¬ 
gress,  possessing  in  a  Territory  the  powers  of  a 
State  Government  and  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  combined,  may  do  the  same  thing;  and 
where  is  your  reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  when  you  attack  that  decision  ? 
Sir,  for  sixty  years  that  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
country,  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties.  Why  did 
you  assail  it,  and  open  up  this  exciting  ques¬ 
tion  ?  I  deny  that  any  such  decision  has  been 
made  as  that  Slavery  exists  in  a  Territory,  or 
that  the  owner  of  a  slave  has  a  right  to  take  him 
to  a  Territory,  and  hold  him  there  as  a  slave. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  I  have  answered — I  have 
certainly  endeavored  to  do  so — the  questions 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  propounded  tome. 

Mr.  YULEE.  Is  the  Senator  proposing  to  leave 
the  suoject? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Yes,  sir;  I  propose  to  leave 
that  point. 

Mr.  YULEE.  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  the 
Senator.  But  suppose  the  inhabitants  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  chose  to  recognise  Slavery,  and  to  legis¬ 
late  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  that 
property  ;  and,  without  undertaking  to  discuss 
with  him  whether  the  courts  have  already  de¬ 
clared  that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  i-s  not  # 
changed  by  migration  to  a  Territory,  suppose  a  * 
local  law  of  the  Territory  authorizes  it,  and  sup¬ 
pose  the  courts  of  the  Territory  and  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  sustain  the  legality  of  it, 
will  then  the  party  to  which  the  gentleman  be¬ 
longs  feel  themselves  bound  to  legislate  for  the 
destruction  of  the  right  asserted  of  property  in 
slaves  within  that  Territory?  I  am  not  speaking 
of  territory  in  which  there  was  any  previous  ex¬ 
istence  of  Slavery,  *  *  *  but  a  Territory  in 

which  the  inhabitants  choose  to  recognise  Sla¬ 
very  and  to  legislate  for  it,  and  in  which  the 
courts  sustain  it ;  would  it  be  incumbent  upon 
the  gentleman’s  party  under  this  platform  to 
legislate  to  exclude  it?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know. 


IB 


Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  they  should  exclude  it,  as  was  done  m  the 
cases  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  when  Territories, 
and  whose  inhabitants  were  refused  permission 
to  introduce  Slavery  when  they  asked  it  of  Con- 

^  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
should  make  a  decision  so  utterly  variant  from 
the  repeated  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  of  the  former  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  itself,  as  to  say  that  one  person 
had  a  right  to  hold  another  as  a  slave  in  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  by  virtue  of  any  action  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Territory,  in  defiance  of  Congress,  I  would 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  court  as  to  the 
particular  case.  If  A  sued  for  his  freedom,  an 
the  court  decided  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  it, 

I  would  not  revolutionize  the  Government  upon 
that ;  but  it  would  be  a  decision  in  that  case,  and 
in  that  case  only,  and  I  would  contest  it  on  the 
morrow  in  the  next.  I  would  contest  it  day  ^ 
day,  until  the  court  was  reformed,  and  another 
Marshall  put  at  its  head,  who  should  administer 
the  law  as  our  fathers  made  it. 

Mr.  YULEE.  I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  s  opin¬ 
ion.  I  ask  him  to  expound  the  platform. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  1  have  expounded  it.  It  de¬ 
nies  any  such  right.  Your  hypothetical  case  wi 
never  arise.  We  deny  that  a  court  will  ever 
make  such  a  decision  ;  and  if  it  should,  we  will 
resort  to  the  constitutional  means,  to  the  ballot- 
box,  to  the  people  ;  we  will  appeal  from  the  ex¬ 
position  of  our  political  rights  by  men  dressed  in 
-owns  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  make 

Judges  and  Presidents  too. 

Mr.  YULEE.  You  would  legislate  to  exclude 

it  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  We  would  legislate  to  ex¬ 
clude  it ;  and  the  decision  of  a  case  would  no 
more  establish  Slavery  in  a  Territory,  except  as 
to  the  individual  case,  than  has  your  decision  as 
to  Dred  Scott,  that  he  could  not  sue  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts,  established  the  fact  that  Congress 
could  not  legislate  to  keep  Slavery  out.of  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  ;  a  decision  which  scarcely  a  justice  ot 
the  peace  in  the  State  of  Illinois  would  have 
made.  Why,  sir,  if  an  individual  had  come  be¬ 
fore  one  of  our  justices  with  a  claim  exceeding 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  tae 
justice  had  examined  it,  and  had  seen  that  he 
had  no  jurisdiction,  and  then  had  gone  on  and 
investigated  the  case,  and  said  how  he  would 
have  decided  if  he  had  had  jurisdiction,  I  thmh 
the  whole  community  would  have  laughed  at 
his  folly.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Cmert  of  the  United  States  has  done  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case.  The  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  can  establish  political  Pnn" 
ciples  in  this  country  is  a  new  article  in  the  creec 
of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  not  the  former 
doctrine  ot  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  regarded  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
set  of  sappers  and  miners,  digging  under  the 
Constitution,  who  might  in  process  of  time  sub¬ 
vert  and  destroy  it. 

Mr.  YULEE.  Now,  then,  I  would  turn  the 
Senator’s  attention  to  another  question.  I  asked 
whether,  under  the  first  clause  of  this  platform, 
the  Senator  construed  Slavery  to  be  legally  exist¬ 


ing,  or  otherwise,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  the  forts  and  arsenals,  and  otner  places 
in  which  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  ot  the  United 
States  prevailed  by  the  Constitution.  These  are 
the  words 


e  woruti -  t 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  will  answer  tbo  question 
without  troubling  the  Senator  to  read  the  plat¬ 
form.  I  conceive  that  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
not,  ex  vi  termini ,  abolished  Slavery,  because  it 
existed  here,  by  virtue  of  local  law,  when  the 
United  States  obtained  jurisdiction  over  the 
District. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  answered  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  so  that  they  cannot  at  any  rate  misap¬ 
prehend  my  views,  and  I  have  done  it  without 
concealment  or  holding  back  at  all;  and,  as  I 
said,  if  I  have  been  the  means  of  disabusing  the 
mind  of  a  single  Senator,  or  of  a  single  person 
in  the  South  who  may  ever  take  occasion  to 
look  over  the  desultory  remarks  I  have  made,  I 

shall  rejoice  at  it.  , 

Having  endeavored  to  show  what  the  Repub¬ 
lican  platform  is,  having  given  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  it,  I  wish  to  ask  Southern  Senators  wny 
is  there  such  a  persistence  in  choosing  to  mis¬ 
understand  us  ?  I  do  not  charge  that  upon  any 
particular  Senator ;  but  why  is  it  that  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Union  we  are  called 
Abolitionists.  Would  Senators  induce  their 
constituents  to  think  more  harshly  of  us  than  we 
ought  to  be  thought  of?  What  is  to  be  gamed 
by  it?  Is  the  South  to  gain  anything  by  ma- 
cin0,  its  inhabitants  believe, and  inducing,  if  you 
please,  the  slaves  to  believe,  that  the  great  Re¬ 
publican  party  is  ready  to  put  knives  and  pis  ,o  s 
into  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  to  murder  their 
masters?  What  will  you  have  accomplished 
when  you  shall  have  induced  such  a  belief 
among  the  white  people  of  the  South,  or  among 
the  slaves  of  the  South  ?  Will  you  be  more  se¬ 
cure  ?  Will  there  be  any  less  likelihood  ot  an 
insurrection,  when  you  have  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  whole  slave  population  the  idea  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  North  are  ready 
to  arm  them  to  slaughter  their  masters  ?  'V  by 
not,  then,  I  ask,  treat  us  us  brethren?  Treat  us 
fairly,  take  our  platform  as  it  is.  When  we  say 
that  all  moo  are  created  equal,  we  do  not  mean 
that  every  man  in  organized  society  has  the 
same  rights.  We  do  not  tolerate  that  in  Illinois. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  these 
two  races,  because  the  Almighty  himself  has 
marked  it  upon  their  very  fapes  and,  in  my 
judgment,  man  cannot,  by  legislation  or  other¬ 
wise,  produce  a  perfect  equality  between  taese 
races,  so  that  they  will  live  happily  together. 

I  have  always  been  a  Democrat ;  and  yet,  now 
I  am  denounced  as  a  Black  Republican,  as  an 
Abolitionist;  for  some  of  the  Southern  Govern¬ 
ors,  I  believe,  choose  to  call  us  all  Abolitionists. 

I  have  changed  no  sentiment  on  the  .subjeet  0 
Slavery  since  the  time  when  I  acted  with  the  old 
Democratic  party.  I  am  no  more  averse  to  1 
now  than  I  was  then.  I  have  lived  amidst  it, 
and  would  be  as  far  as  any  Senator  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  this  domestic  relation  where  it  exists  in 

the  States.  , 

I  inquired  what  gentlemen  meant  by  taking 

about  an  inequality  of  rights  between  the  North 
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and  the  South ;  and  about  aggressions  of  the  I 
North  upon  the  South ;  and  when  and  where  I 
they  were  made.  In  reply,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  instead  of  taking  our  platform 
as  the  exponent  of  our  principles,  adverted  to 
what  a  single  individual  of  the  Republican  party 
had  said.  Now,  sir,  does  it  comport  with  the 
candor  and  the  fairness  of  that  distinguished 
Senator,  who  is,  I  believe,  ordinarily,  a  very  can¬ 
did  and  fair  gentleman,  to  attribute  to  a  great 
party  in  the  country,  which  has  declared  its 
principles  in  Convention  assembled,  what  any 
one  individual  member  of  the  party  may  sav  are 
his  own  opinions?  '  J  * 

The  Republican  party  has  declared  no  such 
principles  as  the  Senator  attributes  to  it.  Would 
he  mislead  his  people?  Would  he  deceive  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  Mr.  President _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mr.  Mason.) 
Does  the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  The  Senator  has  been  pleased 
to  comment  on  a  portion  of  the  remarks  which  I 
made  yesterday,  as  not  presenting  a  candid  view 
of  the  subject,  as  if  I  did  not  speak  in  candor. 

Mr.  TRLMBULL.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  a 
want  of  candor,  in  any  oifensive  sense,  to  the 
Senator;  but  I  think  he  has  not  fairly  stated  our 
principles. 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  rose 
to  state,  in  response  to  what  the  Senator  asked 
of  me,  whether  I  would  take  the  opinion  of  a 
party  from  an  individual,  that  ordinarily  I  would 
not;  but  when  I  find  the  party  acting  upon  such 
principles  generally  ;  when  I  find  him  who  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  distinguished  leader  of  that 
party,  and  so  admitted,  I  believe,  everywhere, 
and  I  suppose  among  themselves,  uttering  his 
well-considered  and  elaboi  ate  opinions  ;  opinions 
which  have  been  promulgated,  and  which  have 
had  their  effect  upon  the  country ;  opinions  which 
have  never  before  been  denied  by  the  party ; 
which  have  never  before  been  questioned,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware  ;  which  have  never  been  respond¬ 
ed  to  by  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  that  par¬ 
ty,  as  not  being  the  opinions  of  their  party,  I  felt 
at  liberty,  and  I  think  I  was  authorized  in  feel¬ 
ing  myself  at  liberty,  to  hold  them  as  the  opin¬ 
ions,  the  well-considered  opinions,  of  the  leader 
of  this  great  party  in  the  North.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  chose,  upon  the  discursive  debate 
of  yesterday,  having  that  speech  before  me,  to 
predicate  my  remarks  of  the  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  party  upon  the  speech  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  leader. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
aay  that  I  acknowledge,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  Republican  party  acknowledges,  no  man  as 
its  leader.  However  high  my  respect  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  ^.ork,  not  now  with 

us>  IT5d°  DOt  ackno^ledge  him  as  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  party ;  nor  do  I  hold  myself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  opinions  he  may  express.  Wb 
acknowledge  no  leaders.  Whether  the  views 
enunciated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  are 
correct  or  not  correct,  is  Dot  the  question  ;  if  they 
differ  from  the  creed  of  the  Republican  party  as 
announced  in  its  authoritative  Convention  then 
they  are  not  the  creed  of  the  party. 


Mr.  CHESNUT.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  one 

question  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  Does  he  repudiate  those  views 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  repudiate  the  construction 
that  you  have  put  upon  those  views.  And  now 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  read  from  that  speech,  which  I  have  here 
before  me,  if  it  comported  exactly  with  his  sense 
of  fair  dealing  and  propriety  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  in  his  place  hero  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  and  the  country,  and 
his  own  constituents  in  the  South,  to  attribute 
to  him  such  sentiments  as  these  :  “  We  (of  the 
North)  will  subjugate  you  ;  give  us  the  reins  of 
power,  and  we  will  place  you  at  our  feet?  ” 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  I  quoted  no  such  language  as 
having  been  used  by  the  Senator  from  New 
J  °rk.  I  quoted  from  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  New  \ork,  in  which  he  expressly  stated,  as 
the  result  of  this  “  irrepressible  conflict,"  that 
the  wheat-fields  and  rye-fields  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  would  ultimately  be  tilled  by  slave 
labor,  or  that  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana 
and  the  rice-fields  and  cotton-fields  of  South 
Carolina  must  be  tilled  by  free  labor.  That  was 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  will  ask  the  Senator,  then, 
if  it  comports  with  his  sense  of  fair  dealing  to  a 
Senator  from  one  of  these  United  States,  to  quote 
that  portion  of  the  speech,  and  leave  out  this  : 

,  l<  °?uthe  °tber  baud,  while  I  do  confidently  believe  and 
hope  that  my  country  will  yet  become  a  land  of  universal 
r  ieedom,  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  made  so  otherwise 
than  through  the  action  of  the  several  States  co-operating 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  all  acting  in  strict  con- 
lormity  with  their  respective  Constitutions.  ” 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  True,  Mr.  President,  that  part 
of  the  speech  is  there.  *  *  *  I  quoted,  from 

another  speech,  a  portion  which  I  thought  bore 
strongly  udou  the  recent  occurrences  ;  but  from 
the  speech  from  which  the  gentleman  now  quotes, 

I  made  a  quotation  expressly  to  show  what  was 
the  purpose  of  the  gentlemen,  and  what  they  had 
in  view.  .  I  do  not  care  by  what  means  they  seek 
to  bring  it  about.  They  may  take  one  means  or 
another,  but  they  have  the  end  in  view  ;  and  it 
is  that  which  we  resist,  and  which  we  will  resist. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  This  is  the  speech  where  the 
term  “  irrepressible  conflict"  occurs  ;  and  if  the 
Senator  is  satisfied  to  go  before  the  country  in 
the  attitude  of  having  quoted  one  portion  of  the 
speech,  and  given  to  it  a  meaning  at  variance 
with  another  portion  which  he  has  left  out, 
wherein  it  is  stated  in  express  terms,  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  \ork,  that  he  has  no  expectation 
that  this  country  will  all  become  free,  except 
through  the  action  of  the  States  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  way,  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  so.  I  draw 
his  attention  to  it  in  fairness  and  in  candor,  as 
I  have  conducted  this  whole  discussion  on  my 
part ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was,  at  least, 
due  to  the  Senator  who  was  not  here,  that  his 
own  explanation  of  the  language  which  he  bad 
used  should  go  along  with  what  had  been  quo¬ 
ted  ;  particularly  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  drew  inferences  which  led  him  to  use 
language  wherein  he  spoke  of  subjugating  tho 
South,  and  placing  them  under  the  feet  of  the 
North,  as  if  that  were  a  legitimate  deduction 
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from  the  remarks  which  he  quoted,  though  the  ■ 
Senator  who  made  these  remarks  had  himself  | 
taken  occasion,  in  the  same  speech,  to  guard 
against  such  an  interpretation. 

Mr.  CHESNUT.  One  word,  by  the  permission 
of  the  Senator.  I  think,  if  the  Senator  will  read 
that  speech  again,  he  will  discover  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  means  may  have  been  mentioned  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  speaker  indicated  to  his  audience, 
to  the  people  of  the  North,  that  it  is  in  their 
power ;  that  this  conflict  is  to  be  carried  on ; 
that  through  them  and  by  their  power  they  can 
produce  this  result.  *  *  *  I  consider  that  I 

have  done  no  injustice.  I  am  willing  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  country  and  before  the  world  upon  the 
question  of  fairness  and  justice  to  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  *  *  * 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  usually  speaks  with 
so  much  candor,  should  not  be  willing  that  the 
qualifying  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  should  go  out  with  those  which  he 
thought  proper  to  quote,  and  especially  when  he 
put  an  interpretation  upon  them  different  from 
that  of  their  author.  But,  sir,  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  it  shall  go  before  country  as  he  has  stated 
it,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  propriety  with 
him. 

One  word  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  as  to  the  constitutional  question.  He 
says,  if  Congress  has  sovereign  power,  and  can 
exclude  Slavery  from  a  Territory,  why  may  it 
not  establish  Slavery  ?  I  tried  to  answer  that 
question  some  time  ago.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
argument ;  but  let  me  put  a  question  in  turn. 
The  Congress  can  prohibit  the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy  in  a  Territory  ;  can  it  therefore  estab¬ 
lish  a  monarchy?  It  can  prohibit  murder;  can 
it  legalize  murder?  I  suppose  by  a  law  of  Con¬ 
gress  we  can  and  we  do  prevent  murder  in  the 
Indian  country ;  we  may  do  so  in  a  Territory. 
Can  anybody  pretend  that,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Congress  could  sanc¬ 
tion  murder?  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  or 
my  remark  misapplied,  by  saying  that  I  compare 
Slavery  to  murder.  I  have  already  said  that  Sla¬ 
very  may  not  be  a  crime  at  all.  I  put  these  as 
illustrations,  to  show  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  Congress  can  establish  a  thing  be¬ 
cause  it  can  prohibit  it.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on 
that. 

Sir,  the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  which  have  been  so  much  commented 
upon,  are  not  new  to  this  country.  He  is  not  the 
author  of  the  declaration  of  this  principle,  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  right  and  wrong,  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil ;  nor  is  he  the  first  person 
who  has  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  all  the 
States  should  be  free.  Let  me  read  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  what  the  Father  of  his  Country  said  upon 
this  very  subject.  General  Washington,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  to  Gene"al  Lafayette,  in  1798,  said  : 

“  I  agree  with  you  cordially  in  your  views  in  regard  to 
negro  slavery.  I  have  long  considered  it  a  most^serious 
evil,  both  socially  and  politically, and  I  should  rejoice  in  any 
feasible  scheme  to  rid  our  States  of  such  a  burden. 

“  The  Congress  of  17S7  adopted  an  ordinance  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  existence  of  involuntary  servitude  in  our  North¬ 
western  Territory  forever.  I  consider  it  a  wise  measure.  It 
met  with  the  approval  and  assent  of  nearly  every  member 
of  the  States  more  immediately  interested  in  slave  labor. 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  Virginia  is  against  tho  spread  of 


Slavery  into  the  new  Territories,  and  I  trust  we  shall  have  a 
Confederacy  of  free  States.” 

What  more  than  that  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York?  Were  these  doctrines 
considered  heretical  in  1798?  Did  General 
Washington  promulgate  a  principle  which  was 
to  degrade  the  South,  reduce  it  to  subjection, 
trample  its  rights  under  foot?  This  principle 
then  met  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  the 
South  ;  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  Virginia  was 
against  the  spread  of  Slavery  into  new  Territo¬ 
ries,  and  such  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Illinois.  Hear  further,  sir,  what  the 
founder  of  the  old  Republican  party  said  upon 
this  subject : 

“  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  industry  also  is  de¬ 
stroyed;  for,  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labor  for  him¬ 
self  who  can  make  another  labor  for  bim.  This  is  so  true, 
that,  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  liberty  of  a  na¬ 
tion  be  thought  secure  when  we  have  removed  their  only 
firm  basis — a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these 
liberties  are  the  gift  of  God — that  they  are  not  to  be  violated 
but  with  His  wrath?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep 
forever;  that,  considering  numbers,  nature,  and  natural 
means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  ex¬ 
change  of  situation,  is  among  possible  events;  that  it  may 
become  probable  by  supernatural  influence!  The  Almighty 
has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  con¬ 
test.” 

That  was  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  great  apostle  of  human  liberty  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Again:  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1821,  referring 
to  a  number  of  bills  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  with  regard  to 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  used  this  language : 

“  The  bill  on  the  subject  of  slaves  was  a  mere  digest  of  tho 
existing  laws  respecting  them,  without  any  intimation  of  a 
plan  for  a  future  and  general  emancipation.  It  was  thought 
better  that  this  should  be  kept  back,  and  attempted  only  by 
way  of  amendment  whenever  the  bill  should  be  brought  on. 
The  principles  of  the  amendment,  however,  were  agreed  on; 
that  is  to  say,  the  freedom  of  all  born  after  a  certain  day, 
and  deportation  at  a  proper  age.  But  it  was  found  that  the 
public  mind  would  not  yet  bear  the  proposition,  nor  will  it 
hear  it  even  at  this  day.  Yet  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it 
must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or  worse  will  follow.  Nothing  is 
more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these 
people  are  to  be  free.” 

Where  was  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
in  1821,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  proclaimed  that 
nothing  was  more  certainly  written  in  the  book 
of  fate,  than  that  these  people  were  to  be  free. 
Let  me  read  further  : 

“Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two  races,  equally  free, 
cannot  live  in  the  same  Government.  Nature,  habit,  opin¬ 
ion,  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  *ti:stinctiou  between  them. 
It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation 
and  deportation  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degree  as  that 
the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  place  be,  pari 
passu,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the 
prospect  held  up.  We  should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in 
the  Spanish  deportation  or  deletion  of  the  Moors.  This  pre¬ 
cedent  would  fall  far  short  of  our  case. 

“I  consider  four  of  these  bills,  passed  or  reported,  as 
forming  a  system  by  which  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated 
of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a 
Government  truly  republican. ” 

Where,  then,  was  the  feeling  which  is  now 
exhibited,  that  the  South  ought  to  dissolve  the 
Union  on  account  of  the  utterance  of  such  senti¬ 
ments,  and  especially  when  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  taken  the  pains  to  guard  against 
the  inference  that  he  wa3  for  using  any  other  than 
constitutional  and  legal  means  in  co-operation 
with  the  States  in  getting  rid  eventually,  in  tho 
far  distant  future,  of  this  thing  of  Slavery.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  idea  is  not  new  nor  pecu- 
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liar  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  had  its 
origin  in  Virginia  years  ago;  and  I  trust  that 
an  idea  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  will 
hereafter  become,  although  it  is  not  now,  part 
of  the  creed  of  the  Repub. ican  party — I  mean  the 
idea  of  the  deportation  of  the  free  negro  popula¬ 
tion  from  this  country.  I  trust  the  Republican 
party  will  make  it  part  of  its  creed,  that  this 
Government  should  procure  some  region  of  coun¬ 
try,  not  far  distant,  to  which  our  free  negro  pop¬ 
ulation  may  be  taken.  I  fear  the  consequences, 
which  Jefferson  so  eloquently  prophesied,  unless 
that  is  done.  The  negro  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  rate.  I  agree  with  the  sentiment 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  two  races  which  are  marked 
by  distinctive  features  cannot  live  peaceably  to¬ 
gether  without  one  domineering  over  the  other, 
especially  when  they  differ  in  color.  The  free 
negro  population  of  this  country  is  a  great  evil 
now.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the  black 
population  that  they  should  go  to  some  country 
where  they  may  develop  their  powers,  and  where 
there  shall  be  no  superior  race  to  domineer  over 
them,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government 
to  use  its  means  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  our 
country  of  that  portion  of  this  population  that  is 
willing  to  go.  I  think,  in  that  way,  this  thing 
of  Slavery  may  eventually  be  got  rid  of.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  masters  would  be  willing  to  free  their 
slaves,  if  there  was  any  provision  for  them  when 
freed ;  but  in  most  of  the  States  where  Slavery 
exists,  laws  have  been  passed  prohibiting  eman¬ 
cipation  except  on  condition  that  the  emancipa¬ 
ted  slave  shall  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 
Where  are  they  to  go  ?  The  North  does  not 
want  a  free  negro  population  ;  the  South  will 
not  have  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  eman¬ 
cipation  has  nearly  ceased.  If,  however,  a  coun¬ 
try  contiguous  were  provided,  where  the  free 
n^gro  population  of  the  United  States  who  were 
willing  might  go — and  I  think  they  would  soon  all 
be  willing  to  leave,  if  they  could  go  under  the 
fostering  care  of  this  Government  until  they  be¬ 
came  sufficiently  numerous  to  protect  themselves 
and  establish  a  Government  of  their  own — we 
might  establish  a  system  which,  in  process  of 
time,  not  in  your  day,  sir,  nor  in  mine,  nor  per¬ 
haps  in  the  day  of  the  coming  generation,  but  in 
future  time,  would  relieve  us  of  the  black  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  prevent  consequences  which  we 
shudder  to  contemplate.  I  cannot  so  well  ex¬ 
press  my  views  on  thi3  point  as  by  quoting  from 
a  speech  made  by  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  now  no  more,  before  the  American 
Colonization  Society.  He  said : 

“  We  are  reproached  with  doing  mischief  by  the  agitation 
of  this  question.  The  Society  goes  into  no  household  to  dis¬ 
turb  its  domestic  tranquillity  ;  it  addi’esses  itself  to  no  slaves, 
to  weaken  their  obligations  of  obedience  ;  it  seeks  to  affect 


l  no  man’s  property.  It  neither  has  tho  power  nor  the  will 
to  affect  the  property  of  any  one  contrary  to  his  consent. 
The  execution  of  its  scheme  would  augment,  instead  of  di¬ 
minishing,  tho  value  of  the  property  left  behind.  The  So¬ 
ciety,  composed  of  freemen,  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
free.  Collateral  consequences  we  are  not  responsible  for. 
It  is  not  this  Society  which  has  produced  the  great  moral 
revolution  which  the  age  exhibits.  What  would  they,  who 
thus  reproach  us,  have  done  ?  ” 

Now,  see  how  his  language  fits  the  declarations 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  finds 
such  fault  with  the  idea  of  ultimate  emancipa¬ 
tion  : 

“  If  they  would  repress  all  tendencies  towards  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation,  they  must  do  more  than  put  down 
the  benevolent  efforts  of  this  Society.  They  must  go  back 
to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muzzle  tha 
cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return.  They 
must  revive  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its  train  of  atrocities.’’ 

Ay,  sir,  revive  the  slave  trade  as  we  now  see 
it  being  revived ! 

“  They  must  suppress  the  workings  of  British  philanthropy, 
seeking  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  West 
Indian  slaves.  They  must  arrest  the  career  of  South  Amer¬ 
ican  deliverance  from  thraldom.  They  must  blow  out  the 
j»*oral  lights  around  us,  and  extinguish  that  greatest  torch 
of  all,  which  America  presents  to  a  benighted  world,  point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  happi¬ 
ness.  And  when  they  have  achieved  all  these  purposes, 
their  work  will  be  yet  incomplete.  They  must  penetrate 
the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  light  of  reason  and  tho 
love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  when  universal 
darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  Slavery, 
and  repress  all  sympathies  and  all  humane  and  benevolent 
efforts  among  freemen  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  portion  of 
our  race  who  are  doomed  to  bondage.” 

That,  sir,  was  the  language  of  Henry  Clay  in 
regard  to  the  colonization  of  the  free  blacks  in 
Africa.  It  seems  to  be  impracticable  to  trans¬ 
port  this  great  population  to  Africa.  Let  us 
obtain  a  country  nearer  home ;  and  to  show  the 
sympathy  of  the  North  for  the  South,  I  think  I 
may  say — I  know  I  may  say  for  the  people  whom 
I  represent — we  will  contribute  liberally  of  our 
means  to  relieve  the  country  of  the  free  negro 
population,  and  of  all  slaves  who  may  be  volun¬ 
tarily  emancipated,  by  planting  them  in  some 
contiguous  country  by  themselves.  I  hope  that 
may  become  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  join  hands  with  the  South  ; 
that,  instead  of  reproaching  each  other,  instead 
of  saying  anything  which  would  create  a  mis¬ 
understanding  between  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  we  may  come  together  as  our  fathers  did 
of  old  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and, 
side  by  side  as  brothers,  adopt  a  policy  which,  if 
it  shall  not  eventually  deliver  the  country  from 
the  only  element  which  ever  seriously  threatened 
its  peace,  shall  at  least  prevent  its  spread  and 
increase,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  meant 
of  relieving  the  country  of  the  evils  of  a  largf 
free  negro  population.  By  such  a  course  we  may 
lay  the  foundation  for  continued  and  permanent 
prosperity. 
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The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  consideration  of  the  special  order,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Douglas  on 
the  16th  instant : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  against  invasion  by  the  authorities  or 
inhabitants  of  any  other  State  or  Territory;  #nd  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
conspiracies  or  combinations  in  any  State  or  Territory  with  intent  to  invade,  assail,  or 
molest  the  government,  inhabitants,  property,  or  institutions  of  any  other  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr,  President,  on  the  25th  of  November  last,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  addressed  an  official  communication  to  the  President  of  the  United 
tates,  in  which  he  said : 

“I  have  information  from  various  quarters ^jpon  which  I  rely,  that  a  conspiracy  of 
formidable  extent,  in  means  and  numbers,  is  -med  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  other  States,  to  rescue  John  Brown  and  his  associates,  prisoners  at  Charlestown,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  information  is  specific  enough  to  be  reliable.  *  *  *  * 

“Places  in  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  been  occupied  as  depots  and 
rendezvous  by  these  desperadoes,  and  unobstructed  by  guards  or  otherwise,  to  invade  this 
State,  and  we  are  kept  in  continual  apprehension  of  outrage  from  fire  and  rapine.  I  ap¬ 
prise  you  of  these  facts  in  order  that  you  may  take  steps  to  preserve  peace  between  the 
States.” 

To  this  communication,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  returned  a  reply,  from  which  I  read  the  following  sentence: 

“I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  provision  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  would  authorize  me  to  ‘  take  steps’  for  this  purpose.”  [That  is,  to  preserve  the 
peace  between  the  States.] 

This  announcement  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  public  mind  and 
especially  in  the  slaveholding  States.  It  was  generally  received  and  regarded 
as  an  authoritative  announcement  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State 
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confers  no  power  upon  tlie  Federal  Government  to  protect  eacli  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  against  invasion  from  the  other  States.  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  President  meant  to  declare  that  the  existing  laws  confer  no  authority 
upon  him,  or  that  the  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to  enact  no  laws  which 
would  authorize  the  Federal  interposition  to  protect  the  States  from  invasion  ; 
my  object  is  to  raise  the  inquiry,  and  to  ask  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  question,  whether  it  is.  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  and  the  duty  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  enact 
all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  protection  of  each  and  every 
State  against  invasion,  either  from  foreign  Powers  or  from  auy  portion  of  the 

United  States.  .  , 

The  denial  of  the  existence  of  such  a  power  in  the  Federal  Government  has 

induced  an  inquiry  among  conservative  men— men  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
devoted  to  the  Union— as  to  what  means  they  have  of  protection,  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  authorized  to  protect  them  against  external  violence.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  no  community  is  safe,  no  State  can  enjoy  peace,  or  pros¬ 
perity  or  domestic  tranquility,  without  security  against  external  violence.  Every 
State  and  nation  of  the  world,  outside  of  this  Republic,  is  supposed  to  maintain 
armies  and  navies  for  this  precise  purpose.  It  is  the  only  legitimate  purpose  tor 
which  armies  and  navies  are  maintained  in  time  of  peace.  They  may  be  kept 
up  for  ambitious  purposes,  for  the  purposes  of  aggression  and  foreign  wai ;  but 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  a  military  force  in  time  of  peace  is  to  insure  domestic 
tranquility  against  violence  or  aggression  from  without.  The  States  ot  this 
Union  would  possess  that  power,  were  it  not  for  the  restraints  imposed^  upon 
them  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  that  Constitution  was  made,  the 
States  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  and  the  power  to'  provide  and  maintain  navies,  and  not  only  thus. sur¬ 
rendered  the  means  of  protection  from  invasion,  but  consented  to  a  prohibition 
upon  themselves  which  declares  that  no  State  shall  keep  troops  or  vessels  of  war 

in  time  of  peace.  .  .  .  . 

The  question  now  recurs,  whether  the  States  of  this  Union  are  in  that  help¬ 
less  condition,  with  their  hands  tied  bv  the  Constitution,  stripped  of  all  means 
of  repelling  assaults  and  maintaining  their  existence,  without  a  guarantee  from 
the  Federal  Government,  to  protect  them  against  violence.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  shall  settle  down  into  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  power  in^  the 
Federal. Government'under  the  Constitution  to  protect  each  and  every  State 
from  violence,  from  aggression,  from  invasion,  they  will  demand  that  the  cord 
be  severed,  and  that  the  weapons  be  restored  to  their  hands  with  which  they 
may  defend  themselves.  This  inquiry  involves  the  question  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union.  The  means  of  defence,  the  means  of  repelling  assaults, ^the  means 
of  providing  against  invasion,  must  exist  as  a  condition  of  the  safety  of  tho 

States  and  the  existence  of  the  Union.  <  . 

Now,  sir,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  .  wrong  in  this 
Union  for  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  provided  a  remedy. 
I  believe,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain,  that  a  remedy  is  furnished  for 
-everv  wrong  which  can  be  perpetrated  within  the  Union,  if  the  Fedeial  Govern¬ 
ment  performs  its  whole  duty.  I  think  it  is  clear,  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  power  is  conferred  upon  Congress,  first,  to  provide  for 
repelling  invasion  from  foreign  countries;  and,  secondly,  to  protect  each  State 
of  this  Uni ou  against  invasion  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or.  place,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  I  will  first  turn  your  attention,  sir,  to  the 
power  conferred  upon  Congress  to  protect  the  United  States  including  States, 
Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  including  every  inch  of  ground  within 
our  limits  and  jurisdiction — against  foreign  invasion.  In  the  eighth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  you  find  that  Congress  has  power — 
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“To  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ;  to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  laud  and  naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.” 

These  various  clauses  confer  upon  Congress  power  to  use  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  Constitution.  They  shall 
provide  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union;  and,  secondly,  suppress  in¬ 
surrections.  The  insurrections  there  referred  to  are  insurrections  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States — insurrections  against  a  State  authority  being 
provided  for  in  a  subsequent  section,  in  which  the  United  Spates  cannot  interfere, 
except  upon  the  application  of  the  State  authorities.  The  invasion  which  is  to 
be  repelled  by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  an  invasion  of  the  United  States. 
The  language  is,  Congress  shall  have  power  to  K  repel  invasions.”  That  gives 
the  authority  to  repel  the  invasion,  no  matter  whether  the  enemy  shall  land 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  Mexico,  or  anywhere  else  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United. 
States.  The  power  to  protect  every  portion  of  the  country  against  invasion 
from  foreign  nations  having  thus  been  specifically  conferred,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  then  proceeded  to  make  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  each  of  the 
States  by  Federal  authority.  I  will  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Constitution: 

“The  United  Statft  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and,  on  application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive,  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against 
domestic  violence.” 

This  clause  contains  three  distinct  guarantees  :  first,  the  United  States  shall 
guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government;  second, 
the  United  States  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  third,  the  United 
States  shall,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive,  when  the 
Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  protect  them  against  domestic  violence.  Now, 
sir,  I  submit  to  you  whether  it  is  not  clear  from  the  very  language  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  this  clause  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  each  of  the  States  against  invasion  from  any 
other  State,  Territory,  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ?  For 
what  other  purpose  was  the  clause  inserted  ?  The  power  and  duty  of  protection 
as  against  foreign  nations  had  already  been  provided  for.  This  clause  occurs 
among  the  guarantees  from  the  United  States  to  each  State,  for  the  benefit  of 
each  State,  for  the  protection  of  each  State,  and  necessarily  from  other  States, 
inasmuch  as  the  guarantee  had  been  given  previously  as  against  foreign  nations. 

If  any  further  authority  is  necessary  to  show  that  such  is  the  true  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  found  in  the  forty-third  number  of  the  Fede¬ 
ralist,  written  by  James  Madison.  Mr.  Madison  quotes  the  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  I  have  read,  giving  these  three  guarantees;  and,  after  discussing 
the  one  guarantying  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  proceeds 
to  consider  the  second,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
each  of  the  States  against  invasion.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Madison  says  upon  that 
subject: 

“A  protection  against  invasion  is  due  from  every  society  to  the  parts  composing  it.  The 
latitude  of  the  expression  here  used  seems  to  secure  each  State,  not  only  against  foreign 
hostility,  but  against  ambitious  or  vindictive  enterprises  of  its  more  powerful  neighbors. 
The  history  both  of  ancient  and  modern  confederacies  proves  that  the  weaker  members 
of  the  Union  ought  not  to  be  inseusible  to  the  policy  of  this  article.”  < 

The  number  of  the  Federalist,  like  all  the  others  of  that  celebrated  work,  was 
written  after  the  Constitution  was  made,  and  before  it  was  ratified  by  the  States, 
and  with  a  view  to  securing  its  ratification  ;  hence  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  when  they  ratified  this  instrument,  knew  that  this  clause  was  intended 
to  bear  the  construction  which  I  now  place  upon  it.  It  was  intended  to  make 
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it  the  duty  of  every  society  to  protect  each  of  its  parts;  the  duty  of  the  Fecit- 
ral  Government  to  protect  each  of  the  States ;  and,  he  says,  the  smaller  States 
ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution. 

Then,  sir,  if  it  be  made  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,,  by 
the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  protect  each  of  the  States  against 
invasion  or  violence  from  the  other  States,  or  from  combinations  ot  desperadoes 
within  their  limits,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  o  pass 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  render  that  guarantee  effectual.  .  While  Con* 
areas,  in  the  early  Instory  of  the  Government,  did  provide  legislation,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  ample  to  protect  the  United  States  against  invasion  trom  foreign 
countries  and  the  Indian  tribes,  they  have  failed,  up  to  this  time,  to  make  any 
law  for  the  protection  of  each  of  the  States  against  invasion  from  wit  m  e 
limits  of  the  Union.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this  omission  ;  but  I  presume 
the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  Congress  ever  dreamed  that  such 
.  legislation  would  ever  become  necessary  for  the  protection  of  one j_btate  °*  "J19 
Union  ao-ainst  invasion  and  violence  from  her  sister  States.  Who,  until  the 
Harper’s” Ferry  outrage,  ever  conceived  that  American  citizens  could  be  so 
forgetful  of  their  duties  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  to  the  Constitution,  as 
to  plan  an  invasion  of  another  State,  with  the  view  of  inciting  servile  insurrec¬ 
tion,  murder,  treason,  and  every  other  crime  that  disgraces  humanity  .. 
therefore,  no  blame  can  justly  be  attached  to  our  predecessors  m  failing  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  legislation  necessary  to  render  this  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  effec¬ 
tual  ;  still,  since  the  experience  of  last  year,  we  cannot  stand  justified  in  omit¬ 
ting  longer  to  perform  this  imperative  duty. 

The  question  then  remaining  is,  what  legislation  is  necessary  and  proper  to 
render  this  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  effectual  ?  I  presume  there  will  be 
very  little  difference  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  whole 
military  power  of  the  Government  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  under 
proper  guards  and  restrictions  against  abuse,  to  repel  and.  suppress  invasion 
when  the  hostile  force  shall  be  actually  in  the  field.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  Such  legislation  would  not  be  a  full  compliance  with  this  guarantee  of 
the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  that  instrument  meant  more  when  they  gave 
the  guarantee'.  Mark  the  difference  in  language  between  the  provision  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  United  States  against  invasion  and  that  for  protecting  the  States. 
When  it  provided  for  protecting  the  United  States,  it  said  Congress  shall  nave 
power  to  “  repel  invasion.”  When  it  came  to  make  this  guarantee  to  the  states 
it  changed  the  language  and  said  the  United  States  shall  u protect  each  o  .  t  e 
States  against  invasion.  In  the  one  instance,  the  duty  of  the  Government  is  to 
repel;  in  the  other,  the  guarantee  is  that  they  will  protect.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  wait  until  the  enemy  shall  be  upon  your 
borders ;  until  the  invading  army  shall  have  been  organized  and  drilled  anc 
placed  in  march  with  a  view  to  the  invasion;  but  they  must  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  insure  protection  and  domestic  tranquility  to  each  State 
and  Territory  of  this  Union  against  invasion  or  hostilities  from  other  States  and 

Territories.  .  ...  *  _ 

Then  sir,  I  hold  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  use  the  military  power  when 

the  actual  case  of  invasion  shall  occur,  but  to  authorize  the  judicial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  to  suppress  all  conspiracies  and  combinations  in  the 
several  States  with  intent  to  invade  a  State,  or  molest  or  disturb  its  govern¬ 
ment,  its  peace,  its  citizens,  its  property,  or  its  institutions.  I  ou  must  pun¬ 
ish  the  conspiracy,  the  combination  with  intent  to  do  the  act,  and  t  len  you  wi 
suppress  it  in  advance.  There  is  no  principle  more  familiar  tot  c  ega  pio 
fession  than  that  wherever  it  is  proper  to  declare,  an  act  to  oe  a  dime,  it  is 
proper  to  punish  a  conspiracy  or  combination  with  intent  to  perpetrate  the  ac  . 
Look  upon  your  statute-books,  aud  I  presume  you  will  find  an  enactment  to 
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punish  the  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  of  the  United  States ;  and  then  another 
section  to  punish  a  man  for  having  counterfeit  coin  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  pass  it;  and  another  section  to  punish  him  for  having  the  molds,  or  dies,  or 
instruments  for  counterfeiting,  with  intent  to  use  them.  This  is  a  familiar  prin¬ 
ciple  in  legislative  and  judicial  proceedings.  Jf  the  act  of  invasion  is  criminal, 
the  conspiracy  to  iuvade  should  also  be  made  criminal.  If  it  be  unlawful  and 
illegal  to  invade  a  State,  and  run  off  fugitive  slaves,  why  not  make  it  unlawful 
to  form  conspiracies  and  combinations  in  the  several  States  with  intent  to  do 
the  act?  We  have  been  told  that  a  notorious  man  who  has  recently  suffered 
death  for  his  crimes  upon  the  gallows,  boasted  in  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  in  a  public 
lecture,  a  year  ago,  that  he  had  then  a  body  of  men  employed  in  running  away 
horses  from  the  slaveholders  of  Missouri,  and  pointed  to  a  livery  stable  in  Cleave¬ 
land  which  was  full  of  the  stolen  horses  at  that  time. 

I  think  it  is  within  our  competency,  and  consequently  our  duty,  to  pass  a  law 
making  ever}*-  conspiracy  or  combination  in  any  State  qr  Territory  of  this  Union 
to  invade  another  with  intent  to  steal  or  run  away  property  of  any  kind,  whether 
it  be  negroes,  or  horses,  or  property  of  any  other  description,  into  another  State, 
a  crime,  and  punish  the  conspirators  by  indictment  in  the  United  States  courts 
and  confinement  in  the  prisons  or  penitentiaries  of  the  State  or  Territory  where 
the  conspiracy  may  be  formed  and  quelled.  Sir,  I  would  carry  these  provisions 
of  lawT  as  far  as  our  constitutional  power  will  reach.  I  would  make  it  a  crime 
to  form  conspiracies  with  a  view  of  invading  States  or  Territories  to  control 
elections,  whether  they  be  under  the  garb  of  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  of  New 
England  or  Blue  Lodges  of  Missouri.  (Applause  in  the' galleries.)  In  other 
words,  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  means  more  than  the  mere  repelling 
of  an  invasion  when  the  invading  army  shall  reach  the  border  of  a  State.  The 
language  is,  it  shall  protect  the  State  against  invasiou  ;  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  to  use  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  to  insure  to  each 
State  domestic  tranquility  against  external  violence.  There  can  be  no  peace, 
there  can  be  no  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  safety  in  any  community,  unless  it 
is  secured  against  violence  from  abroad.  Why,  sir,  it  has  been  a  question  se¬ 
riously  mooted  in  Europe,  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  England,  a  Power 
foreign  to  France,  to  pass  laws  to  punish  conspiracies  in  England  against  the 
lives  of  the  princes  of  France.  I  shall  not  argue  the  question  of  comity  be¬ 
tween  foreign  States.  I  predicate  my  argument  upon  the  Constitution  by  which 
we  are  governed,  and  which  we  have  sworn  to  obey,  and  demand  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  be  executed  in  good  faith  so  as  to  punish  and  suppress  every  combina¬ 
tion,  every  conspiracy,  either  to  invade  a  State  or  to  molest  its  inhabitants,  or 
to  disturb  its  property,  or  to  subvert  its  institutions  and  its  government.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  can  be  effectually  done  by  authorizing  the  United  States  courts  in  the 
several  States  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  offence,  and  punish  the  violation  of  the 
law  with  appropriate  punishments. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  such  legislation.  It 
cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Harper’s  Ferry  case  will  not  be  repeated,  or 
is  not  in  danger  of  repetition.  It  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  produced  the  Harper’s  Ferry  outrage,  and  ascertain  whether  those  causes 
are  yet  in  active  operation,  and  then  you  can  determine  whether  there  is  any 
ground  for  apprehension  that  that  invasion  will  be  repeated.  Sir,  what  were 
the  causes  which  produced  the  Harper’s  Ferry  outrage?  Without  stopping  to 
adduce  evidence  in  detail,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  firm  and  delib¬ 
erate  conviction  that  the  Harper’s  Ferry  crime  was  the  natural,  logical,  inevita¬ 
ble  result  of  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  Republican  party,  as  explained 
and  enforced  in  their  platform,  their  partisan  presses,  their  pamphlets  and  books, 
and  especially  in  the  speeches  of  their  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress.  (Ap¬ 
plause  in  the  galleries.) 
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Mr  Mason.  I  trust  the  order  of  the  Senate  will  be  preserved.  I  am  sure  it 
is  only  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  Presiding  Officer  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  preserving  the  order  of  the  Senate;  and  I  give  notice  that,  it  it  is  disturbed 
again,  I  shall  insist  upon  the  galleries  being  cleared  entirely. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President - 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will  pause  for  a  single  moment..  It  it 
impossible  for  the  Chair  to  preserve  order  without  the  concurrence  ot  the  vast 
assembly  in  the  galleries.  He  trusts  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  a 

reference  to  this  subject  again. 

Mr.  Toombs.  I  hope  that  the  Presiding  Officer  will  place  officers  in  the  gal¬ 
leries,  and  nut  a  stop  to  this  thing.  It  is  a  very  bad  sign  of  the  times.  It  is 
unbecoming  this  body,  or  the  deliberations  of  any  free  people. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Presiding  Officer  has  not  th%  force  at  his  com¬ 
mand  to  place  officers  in  The  gallery. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  the  Senate  will  pardon  me  for  a  digression  an  instant ,  I 
tv  as  about  to  suggest  to  the  Presiding  Officer  that  I  thought  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  gallery,  with  instructions  that  if 
they  saw  any  person  giving  any  signs  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  cJcu- 
lated  to  disturb  our  proceedings,  they  should  instantly  put  the  guilty  person  out 
of  the  gallery. 

The  Vice  President.  That  has  been  done. 

Mr  Douglas.  I  was  remarking  that  I  considered  this  outrage  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  as  the  logical,  natural  consequence  of  the  teachings  and  doctrines  of  t  , 
Republican  party.  I  am  not  making  this  statement  for  the  purpose  ot  elimina¬ 
tion  or  partisan  effect.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  members  of  that  paity 
to  a  reconsideration  of  the  doctrines  that  they  are  m  the  habit  ot  eufoicing,  . 
with  a  view  to  a  fair  judgment  whether  they  do  not  tead  directly  to  pose  con¬ 
sequences,  on  the  part  of  those  deluded  persons  who  think  that  all  Uiey  say  is 
meant  in  real  earnest,  and  ought  to  be  earned  out.  The  great  prmcip.e  tha* 
underlies  the  Republican  party  is  violent,  irreconcilable,  eternal  warfare  upon 
the  institution  of  American  slavery,  with  the  view  ot  its  ultimate  extinct  on 
throughout  the  land;  sectional  war  is  to  be  waged  until  the  cotton  field  ot  the 
South  shall  be  cultivated  by  free  labor,  or  the  rye  fields  of  New  \  oik  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  shall  be  cultivated  by  slave  labor.  In  furtherance  of  tins  artick .of 
their  creed  you  find  their  political  organization  not  only  sectional  m  its  location, 
but  oue  whose  vitality  consists  in  appeals  to  northern  passion,  northern  preju¬ 
dice,  northern  ambition  against  southern  States,  southern  institutions  and  south- 

ern  people.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  fighting  this  element  within  .he  last 
few  years,  and  I  find  that  the  source  of  their  power  consists  m  exerting  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  the  passions  of  the  northern  section  against  those  of  the  southern  section 
They  not  only  attempt  to  excite  the  North  against  the  South,  but  they  invite  the 
South  to  assail  aud  abuse  and  traduce  the  North.  Southern  abuse  by  violent 
men,  of  northern  statesmen  and  northern  people,  is  essential  to  the  tiiumph  o 
the  Republican  cause.  Hence  the  course  of  argument  whicn  we  have  to  meet 
is  not  inly  repelling  the  appeals  to  northern  passion  and  prejudice,  but  we  have 
to  encounter  their  appeals  to  southern  men  to  assail  us,  m  order  that  they  may 

justify  their  assaults  upon  the  plea  of  self-defence.  .  .  .  , 

J  Sir,  when  I  returned  home  in  1858,  for  the  purpose  ot  canvassing  Illinois,  with 
a  view  to  a  re-election,  I  had  to  meet  this  issue  of  the  “irrepressible  conflict.  It  is 
true  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  had  not  then  made  his  Rochester  speech,  ana 
did  not  for  four  months  afterwards.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  g"en  ie  i.oc  ns- 
that  precise  name  and  form ;  but  the  principle  was  in  existence,  and  nad  been  pro- 
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claimed  by  the  ablest  and  the  most  clear-headed  men  of  the  party.  I  will  call  your 
attention,  sir,  to  a  single  passage  from  a  speech,  to  show  the  language  in  which 
this  doctrine  was  stated  in  Illinois  before  it  received  the  name  of  the  “irrepres¬ 
sible  conflict.”  The  Republican  party  assembled  in  State  convention  in  June, 

1858,  in  Illinois,  and  unanimously  adopted  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  before  the  convention,  accepted 
the  nomination,  and  made  a  speech — which  had  been  previously  written  and 
agreed  to  in  caucus  by  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  party.  I  will  read  a  single 
extract  from  that  speech  : 

“In  my  opinion,  it  [the  slavery  agitation]  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been 
reached  and  passed.  ‘A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.’  I  believe  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  endure  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease''  to  be  divided.  It  wdll  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinc¬ 
tion  ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States — 
old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South.” 

Sir,  the  moment  I  landed  upon  the  soil  of  Illinois,  at  a  vast  gathering  of 
many  thousands  of  my  constituents  to  welcome  me  home,  I  read  that  passage, 
and  took  direct  issue  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  as  being  revolutionary 
and  treasonable,  and  inconsistent  with  the  perpetuity  of  this  Republic.  That  is 
not  merely  the  individual  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  nor  is  it  the  individual  opin¬ 
ion  merely  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  four  months  afterwards  asserted 
the  same  doctrine  in  different  language ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Abolition  or  Republican  party.  They  tell  the 
people  of  the  North  that  unless  they  rally  as  one  man,  under  a  sectional  banner, 
and  make  war  upon  the  South  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery, 
slavery  will  overrun  the  whold  North  and  fasten  itself  upon  all  the  free  States. 

They  then  tell  the  South,  unless  you  rally  as  one  man,  binding  the  whole  south¬ 
ern  people  into  a  sectional  party,  and  establish  slavery  all  over  the  free  States, 
the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  that  we  shall  abolish  it  in  the  slaveholding 
States.  The  same  doctrine  is  held  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  his  Ro¬ 
chester  speech.  He  tells  us  that  the  States  must  all  become  free,  or  all  become 
slave;  that  the  South,  in  other  words,  must  conquer  and  subdue  the  North, 
or  the  North  must  triumph  over  the  South,  and  drive  slavery  from  within  its 
limits. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  show  that  I  have  not  misinterpreted  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  in  notifying  the  South  that,  if  they  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  slavery  within  their  limits,  they  must  also  fasten  it  upon  the  northern  States, 

I  will  read  an  extract  from  his  Rochester  speech : 

“It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces;  and  it  means  that 
the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slaveholding 
nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the 
rye  fields  and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered  by 
their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York 
become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.” 

Thus,  sir,  you  perceive  that  the  theory  of  the  Republican  party  is,  tha*  there 
is  a  conflict  between  two  different  systems  of  institutions  in  the  respective  classes 
of  States — not  a  conflict  in  the  same  States,  but  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
the  free  States  and  the  slave  States ;  and  they  argue  that  these  two  systems  of 
State  cannot  permanently  exist  in  the  same  Union;  that  the  sectional  warfare 
must  continue  to  rage  and  increase  with  increasing  fury  until  the  free  States  shall 
surrender,  or  the  slave  States  shall  be  subdued.  Hence,  while  they  appeal  to 
the  passions  o'f  our  own  section,  their  object  is  to  alarm  the  people  of  the  other 
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section,  and  drive  them  to  madness,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  invade  our 
rights  as  an  excuse  for  some  of  our  people  to  carry  on  aggressions  upon  their 
rights.  I  appeal  to  the  candor  of  Senators,  whether  this  is  not  a  fair  exposition 
of  the  tendency  of  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  Republican  party.  The 
creed  of  that  party  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that,  because  slavery  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  in  our  States,  it  is  not  desirable  anywhere ;  because  free  labor  is  a  good 
thing  with  us,  it  must  be  the  best  thing  everywhere.  In  other  words,  the  creed 
of  their  party  rests  upon  the  theory  that  there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  institutions  and  internal  polity  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union. 
There,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fundamental  error  upon  which  their  whole  system 
rests.  In  the  Illinois  canvass,  I  asserted,  and  now  repeat,  that  uniformity  in 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  different  States  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 
That  is  the  very  issue  upon  which  I  conducted  the  canvass  at  home,  and  it  is 
the  question  which  1  desire  to  present  to  the  Senate.  I  repeat,  that  uniformity 
in  domestic  institutions  of  the  different  States  is  neither  possible  nor  desira¬ 
ble. 

Was  such  the  doctrine  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ?  I  wish  the  coun¬ 
try  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  the  Union  consisted 
of  thirteen  States,  twelve  of  which  were  slaveholding  States,  and  one  a  free 
State.  Suppose  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  on  the  slavery  question  had  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  Federal  convention,  do  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  think 
that  freedom  would  have  triumphed  over  slavery  ?  Do  they  imagine  that  the 
one  free  State  would  have  outvoted  the  twelve  slaveholding  States,  and  thus 
have  abolished  slavery  throughout  the  land  by  a  constitutional  provision  ?  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  test  had  then  been  made,  if  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  on 
the  slavery  question  had  then  been  proclaimed  and  believed  in,  with  the  twelve 
slaveholding  States  against  one  free  State,  would  it  not  have  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  fastening  slavery  irrevocably  upon  every  inch  of  American 
soil,  North  as  well  as  South?  Was  it  quite  fair  in  those  days  for  the  friends  of 
free  institutions  to  claim  that  the  Federal  Government  must  not  touch  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  must  leave  the  people  of  each  State  to  do  as  they  pleased,  until  under 
the  operation  of  that  principle  they  secured  the  majority,  and  then  wield  that 
majority  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union  ? 

Sir,  if  uniformity  in  respect  to  domestic  institutions  had  been  deemed  desira¬ 
ble  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  there  was  another  mode  by  which  it 
could  have  been  obtained.  The  natural  mode  of  obtaining  uniformity  was  to 
have  blotted  out  the  State  governments,  to  have  abolished  the  State  Legislatures, 
to  have  conferred  upon  Cougress  legislative  power  over  the  municipal  and  do¬ 
mestic  concerns  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  as  well  as  upon  Federal  questions 
affecting  the  whole  Union;  and  if  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  and  favored  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  such  would  have  been 
the  result.  But,  sir,  the  framers  of  that  instrument  knew  at  that  day,  as  wrell 
as  we  now  know,  that  in  a  country  as  broad  as  this,  with  so  great  a  variety  of 
climate,  of  soil,  and  of  production,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  institutions  and  domestic  regulations,  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
pecessities  of  each  locality.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that  the  laws, 
and  institutions  which  were  well  adapted  to  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  New 
England  were  ill-suited  to  the  rice  plantations  and  the  cotton-fields  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  They  knew  that  our  liberties  depended  upon  reserving  the  right  to  the 
people  of  each  State  to  make  their  own  laws  and  establish  their  own  institutions, 
and  control  them  at  pleasure,  without  interference  from  the  Federal  Government, 
or  from  any  other  State  or  Territory,  or  any  foreign  country.  The  Constitution, 
therefore,  was  based,  and  the  Union  was  founded,  on  the  principle  of  dissimi¬ 
larity  in  the  domestic  institutions  and  internal  polity  of  the  several  States.  The 
Union  was  founded  on  the  theory  that  each  State  had  peculiar  interests,  re- 
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quiring  peculiar  legislation,  and  peculiar  institutions,  different  and  distinct  from 
every  other  State.  "  The  Union  rests  on  the  theory  that  no  two  States  would  he 
precisely  alike  in  their  domestic  policy  and  institutions. 

Hence,  I  assert  that  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  in  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  different  States  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  subversive  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Union  was  based,  revolutionary  in  its  character,  and 
leading  directly  to  despotism  if  it  is  ever  established.  Uniformity  in  local  and 
domestic  affairs  iu  a  country  of  great  extent  is  despotism  always.  Show  me 
centralism  prescribing  uniformity  from  the  capital  to  all  of  its  provinces  in  their 
local  and  domestic  concerns,  and  I  will  show  you  a  despotism  as  odious  and  as 
insufferable  as  that  of  Austria  or  of  Naples.  Dissimilarity  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Union  rests.  It  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  each  State  must  neces¬ 
sarily  require  different  regulations ;  that  no  two  States  have  precisely  the  same 
interests,  and  hence  do  not  need  precisely  the  same  laws ; .  and  you  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  this  confederation  of  States  upon  any  other  principle. 

Then,  sir,  what  becomes  of  this  doctrine  that  slavery  must  be  established  in 
all  the  States  or  prohibited  in  all  the  States  ?  If  we  only  conform  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Federal  Union  was  formed,  there  can  be  no  conflict. .  It 
is  only  necessary  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  every  State  to  have  just 
such  institutions  as  they  please,  without  consulting  your  wishes,  your  views,  or 
your  prejudices,  and  there  can  be  no  conflict. 

And,  sir,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon 
Congress  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of  protecting  each  State  against  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression,  and  inasmuch  as  that  includes  the  power  of  suppressing  and 
punishing  conspiracies  in  one  State  against  the  institutions,  property,  people,  or 
government  of  every  other  State,  I  desire  to  carry  out  that  power  vigorously. 
Sir,  give  us  such  a  law  as  the  Constitution  contemplates  and  authorizes,  and  I 
will  show  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  there  is  a  constitutional  mode  of  re¬ 
pressing  the  “irrepressible  conflict.”  I  will  open  the  prison  door  to  allow 
conspirators  against  the  peace  of  the  Republic  and  the  domestic  tranquility  of  our 
States  to  select  their  cells  wherein  to  drag  out  a  miserable  life,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  crimes  against  the  peace  of  society. 

Oan  any  man  say  to  us  that  although  this  outrage  has  been  perpetrated  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  recu&ence  ?  '  Sir,  is  not  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  still  embodied,  organized,  confident  of  success,  and  defiant  m  its 
pretensions?  Does  it  not  now  hold  and  proclaim  the  same  creed  that  it  did 
before  this  invasion  ?  It  is  true  that  most  of  its  representatives  here  disavow 
the  acts  of  John  Brown  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  I  am  glad  that  they  do  so ;  I  am 
rejoiced  that  they  have  gone  thus  far  ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  to  them 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  disavow  the  act,  unless  they  also  repudiate  and 
denounce  the  doctrines  and  teachings  which  produced  the  act.  Those  doctrines 
remain  the  same ;  those  teachings  are  being  poured  into  the  minds  of  men 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  and  books,  and 
through  partisan  presses.  The  causes  that  produced  the  Harper’s  Ferry  inva¬ 
sion  are  now  in  active  operation.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  all  the  border 
States  are  required  by  the  Constitution  to  have  their  hands  tied,  without  the 
power  of  self-defence,  and  remain  patient  under  a  threatened  invasion  in  the 
day  or  in  the  night?  Can  you  expect  people  to  be  patient,  when  they  dare  not 
lie  down  to  sleep  at  night  without  first  stationing  sentinels  around  their  houses 
to  see  if  a  band  of  marauders  aud  murderers  are  not  approaching  with  torch  and 
pistol  ?  Sir,  it  requires  more  patience  than  freemen  ever  should  cultivate,  to 
submit  to  constant  annoyance,  irritation  and  apprehension.  If  we  expect  to 
preserve  this  Union,  we  must  remedy,  within  the  Union  and  in  obedience  to 
the  Constitution,  every  evil  for  which  disunion  would  furnish  a  remedy.  If  the 
Federal  Government  fails  to  act,  either  from  choice  or  from  an  apprehension  ol 
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the  want  of  power,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  States  will  be  content  to  re 

main  unprotected. 

Then,  sir,  I  see  no  hope  of  peace,  of  fraternity,  of  good  feeling,  between  the 
different  portions  of  the  United  States,  except  by  bringing  to  bear  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Constitution — to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  of  all  the  States  against  any  external  violence  or  aggression.  I 
repeat,  that  if  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  carried  out  by  conceding 
the  right  of  the  people  of  every  State  to  have  just  such  institutions  as  they 
choose,  there  cannot  be  a  conflict,  much  less  an  “  irrepressible  conflict,”  be¬ 
tween  the  free  and  the  slaveholding  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  mode  of  preserving  peace  is  plain.  This  system  of  sec¬ 
tional  warfare  must  cease.  The  Constitution  has  given  the  power,- and  all  we 
ask  of  Congress  is  to  give  the  means,  and  we,  by  indictments  and  convictions 
in  the  Federal  courts  of  our  several  States,  will  make  such  examples  of  the 
leaders  of  these  conspiracies  as  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  others, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  this  crusade.  Sir,  you  must  check  it  by  crushing 
out  the  conspiracy,  the  combination,  and  then  there  can  be  safety.  Then  we 
shall  be  able  to  restore  that  spirit  of  fraternity  which  inspired  our  revolutionary 
fathers  upon  every  battle-field  ;  which  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people 
who  ratified  it.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  there  is  no 
evil  unredressed  in  the  Union  for  which  disunion  would  furnish  a  remedy. 
Then,  sir,  let  us  execute  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made. 
Let  Congress  pass  all  the  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  give  full  and  complete 
effect  to  every  guarantee  of  the  Constitution.  Let  them  authorize  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  conspiracies  and  combinations  in  any  State  or  Territory  against  the 
property,  institutions,  people  or  government  of  any  other  State  or  Territory,  and 
there  will  be  no  excuse,  no  desire,  for  disunion.  Then,  sir,  let  us  leave  the 
people  of  every  State  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institu¬ 
tions  in  their  owu  way.  Let  each  of  them  retain  slavery  just  as  long  as  it 
pleases,  and  abolish  it  when  it  chooses.  Let  us  act  upon  that  good  old  golden 
principle  which  teaches  all  men  to  mind  their  own  business  and  let  their  neigh¬ 
bors  alone.  Let  this  be  done  and  this  Union  can  endure  forever  as  our  fathers 
made  it,  composed  of  free  and  sl^ve  States,  just  as  the  people  of  each  State  may  , 
determine  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Fessenden  having  replied  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Douglas,  he  made  the 
following  rejoinder: 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  follow  the  Senator  from  Maine 
through  his  entire  speech,  but  simply  notice  such  points  as  demand  of  me  some 
reply.  He  does  not  know  why  I  introduced  my  resolution  ;  he  cannot  conceive 
any  good  motive  for  it;  he  thinks  there  must  be  some  other  motive  besides  the 
one  that  has  been  avowed.  There  are  some  men,  I  know,  who  cannot  conceive 
that  a  man  can  be  governed  by  a  patriotic  or  proper  motive  ;  but  it  is  not  among' 
that  class  of  men  that  I  look  for  those  who  are  governed  by  motives  of  propriety. 

I  have  no  impeachment  to  make  of  his  motives.  I  brought  in  this  resolution 
because  I  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  we  should  have  a  measure  of  prac¬ 
tical  legislation.  I  had  seen  expressions  of  opinion  against  the  power  from  au¬ 
thorities  so  high  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  had  heard  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  had  intimated  some  doubt  on  the 
question  of  power,  as  well  as  of  policy.  Other  Senators  discussed  the  question 
here  for  weeks  when  I  was  confined  to  my  sick  bed.  Was  there  anything  un¬ 
reasonable  in  my  coming  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  expressing  my  own 
opinion  and  confining  myself  to  the  practical  legislation  indicated  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  ?  Nor,  sir,  have  I  in  my  remarks  gone  outside  of  the  legitimate  argument 


I  n 

^ertainino-  to  the  necessity  for  this  legislation.  I  first  showed  that  there  had 
*en  a  oreat  outrage;  I  showed  what  I  believed  to  be  the  causes  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  The  outrage,  and  that  the  eauses  which  produced  it  were  still  in  ope¬ 
ration;  and  argued  that,  so  long  as  the  party  to  which  the  gentlemen  he  ong 
■remains  embodied  in  full  force,  those  causes  will  still  threaten  the  country.  1  at 

"  TheSenator  from  Maine  thinks  he  will  vote  for  the  bill  that  will  b.e  proposed 
to  carry  out  the  objects  referred  to  in  my  resolution.  Sir,  whenever  that  Sena- 
lor  and  his  associates  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  will  record  their  votes 
for  a  bill  of  the  character  described  in  my  resolution  and  speech,  1  shall  co 
gratulate  the  country  upon  the  progress  they  are  making  toward.  sound  pnom- 
pies  Whenever  he  and  his  associates  will  make  it  a  felony  for  two  01 
men  to  conspire  to  run  off  fugitive  slaves,  and  punish  the  con spiratois  by  con¬ 
finement  in  the  penitentiary,  I  shall  consider  that  wondeiful  changes  .  “ 
place  in  this  country.  I  tell  the  Senator  that  it  is  the  general  tone  of  sentiment 
in  all  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  Republican  party  predominate 
far  as  I  know,  not  only  not  to  deem  it  a  crime  to  rescue  a  fugitive  slave,  but  to 
raise  mobs  to  aid  in  the  rescue.  He  talks  about  slandering  the  Republican 
party  when  we  intimate  that  they  are  making  a  warfare  upon  tne  rights  gua l - 
anti Jd  by  the  Constitution.  Sir,  where,  in  the  towns  and  cities  with  Repubhca 
i  majorities,  can  you  execute  the  fugitive  slave  law  ?  Is  it  in  the  town  where  the 
Senator  from  New  York  resides?  Do  you  not  remember  the  Jerrey  rescueis 
Is  it  at  Oberlin,  where  the  mob  was  raised  that  made  the  rescue  last  year  an 

j  produced  the  riot? 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  stated,  and  I  believe  it  was  all  I  said  on  that  matter, 
that  I  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Senator  in. his  views  as  to  the 
power ;  and  that,  with  my  views,  I  should  go  very  far-far  enough ,  to ^ccom- 
plisb  the  purpose— to  prevent  the  forming  ot  conspiracies  in  one  State  to  attack 
another.6  1  dkl  not  understand  the  Senator  to  say  anything  about  conspiracies 
to  run  away  with  slaves;  nor  did  I  understand  him  to  say  anything  about  tne 
fugitive  slave  law.  How  I  should  act  in  reference  to  that  matter  t  do  »o.l.no«  , 

I  will  meet  it  when  it  comes;  but  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  that  was  a  pail  of 
his  first  speech,  or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  his  repljj? 

Mr  Douglas.  The  Senator  will  find  it  several  times  repeated  in  my  first 
speech  and  the  question  asked  :  Why  not  make  it  a  crime  to  form  conspiracies 
and  combinations  to  ru'n  off  fugitive  slaves,  as  well  as  to  run  off  horses,  01  any 
other  property?  I  am  talking  about  conspiracies  which  are  so  common  in  all 
our  northern  States,  to  invade  and  enter  through  their  agents,  the ^  s'ave  States 
and  seduce  away  slaves  and  run  them  off  by  the  underground  laihoad,  in op  e 
to  send  them  to  Canada.  It  is  these  conspiracies  to  perpetrate  crime |  wit h  im- 
nunitv  that  keep  up  the  irritation.  John  Brown  could  boast,  m  a  public  to  uie 
in  Cleveland,  that  he  and  bis  band  had  been  engaged  all  tne  winter  in  s.ealmg 
horses  and  running  them  off  from  the  slaveholders  in  Missouri,  and  that  the 
livery  stables  were  then  filled  with  stolen  horses,  and  yet  the  conspiracy  to  do  it 

could  not j  be  Pul  tba[  wil]  raake  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 

the  penitentiary,  after  conviction  in  the  United  States  court,  to  make  a  conspi¬ 
racy1  in  one  State,  against  the  people,  property,  government,  or  mstitui ions,  of 
another.  Then  we  shall  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  I  have  no  doubt  that  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  will  vote  for  a  law  which  pretends  to  comply  with  ia 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  without  carrying  any  force  or  efficiency  m 
^visions!  I  have  heard  men  abuse  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  express  then 
willingness  to  vote  for  amendments ;  but  when  you  came  to  the  amendments 
which5 they  desired  to  adopt,  you  found  they  were  such  as  would  never  letu 
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a  fugitive  to  his  master.  They  would  go  for  any  fugitive  slave  law  that  had  a 
hole  in  it  big  enough  to  let  the  negro  drop  through  and  escape;  but  none  that 
vvould  comply  with  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  So  we  shall  find  that 
.dde  of  the  Chamber  voting  for  a  law  that  will,  in  terms,  disapprove  of  unlawful 
expeditions  against  neighboring  States,  without  being  efficient  in  affording  pro¬ 
tection.  °  F 

But  the  Senator  says  it  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  northern  Democracy  to 
represent  the  Republicans  as  being  hostile  to  southern  institutions.  Sir,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  northern  Democracy,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  speak  the 
truth  on  that  subject.  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  man  would  have  the  audacity 
to  arraign  a  brother  Senator  here  for  representing  the  Republican  party  as  dealing 
in  denunciation  and  insult  of  the  institutions  of  the  South.  Look  to  your  Phila¬ 
delphia  platform,  where  you  assert  the  sovereign  power  of  Congress  over  the 
Territories  for  their  government,  and  demand  that  it  shall  be  exerted  against  those 
twin  relics  of  barbarism — polygamy  and  slavery. 

Mr.  Fessenden-.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  entirely  changing 
the  issue  between  him  and  me.  I  did  not  desire  to  say,  and  I  did  not  say, 
that  the  Republicans  of  the  North  were  not  unfriendly  to  the  institution  of 
slavery.  I  admitted  myself  that  I  was;  I  trust  they  all  are.  It  is  not  in  that 
lespect  that -I  accuse  the  Democracy  of  the  North  of  misrepresenting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  party.  It  was  in  representing  that  they  desired  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  institution  in  the  southern  States.  That  is  the  ground — that  they 
weie  opposed  to  southern  rights.  That  they  do  not  think  well  of  slavery  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  I  do  not  undertake  to  deny.  I  do  not  know  that  southern 
gentlemen  expect  us  to  be  friendly  to  it.  I  apprehend  that  they  would  not  think 
veiy  well  of  us  if  we  pretended  to  be  friendly  to  it.  If  we  were  friendly  to  the 
institution,  we  should  try  to  adopt,  we  certainly  should  not  oppose  it;  but  what 
I  charged  upon  the  northern  Democracy  was,  that  they  misrepresented  our  posi- 
tnn.  That  we  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  over  free  territory,  that 
we  called  it  a  relic  of  barbarism,  I  admit;  but  I  do  deny  that  the  Republican 
party,  or  the  Republicans  generally,  have  ever  exhibited  a  desire  or  made  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  interfering  with  the  right  of  southern  men,  the  States,  or  any  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  that  they  ^ve  anywhere.  That  is  the  charge  I  made. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  for  what  purpose  does  the  Republican  party 
appeal  to  northern  passions  and  northern  prejudices  against  southern  institutions 
and  the  southern  people,  unless  it  is  to  operate  upon  those  institutions  ?  They 
represent  southern  institutions  as  no  better  than  polygamy;  the  slaveholder  as 
no  better  than  the  polygamist;  and  complain  that  we  should  intimate  that  they 
did  not  like  to  associate  with  the  slaveholder  any  better  than  with  the  polyga¬ 
mist.  I  can  see  a  monstrous  lowering  of  the  flag  in  the  Senator’s  speech  and 
explanation.  I  would  respect  the  concession,  if  the  fact  was  acknowledged. 
This  thing  of  shrinking  from  position  that  every  northern  man  knows  to  be  true, 
and  arraigning  men  for  slander  for  telling  the  truth  to  them - 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  know  it  not  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Doughs.  You  may  know  it  down  in  Maine,  but  you  do  not  know  it  in 
Illinois.  I  have  always  noted  that  those  men  who  were  so  far  off  from  the  slave 
States  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about  them,  are  most  anxious  for  the 
late  ot  the  poor  slave.  Those  men  who  are  so  far  off  that  they  do  not  know 
what  a  negro  is,  are  distressed  to  death  about  the  conditian  of  the  poor  negro. 
(Laughter.)  But,  sir,  go  into  the  border  States,  where  we  associate  across  the 
line,  where  the  civilities  of  society  are  constantly  interchanged  ;  where  we  trade 
with  each  other,  and  have  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  there  you  will 
hud  them  standing  by  each  other  like  a  band  of  brothers.  Take  southern  Illi¬ 
nois,  southern  Indiana,  southern  Ohio,  and  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  bordering 
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on  Maryland,  and  there  you  will  find  social  intercourse ;  commercial  intercourse; 
good  feeling;  because  those  people  know  the  condition  of  the  slave  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  line  ;  but  just  in  proportion  as  you  recede  from  the  slave  States, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  ignorant  ot  the  facts,  just  in  that  pioportion 
party  leaders  can  impose  on  their  sympathies  and  honest  prejudices. 

Sir  I  know  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Republican  party,  as  a  party,  wherever  1 
have  met  them,  to  make  the  warfare  in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  rally  the  whole 
INorth  on  sectional  grounds  against  the  South.  1  know  that  is  to  be  the  issue, 
and  it  is  proven  by  the  speech  ot  the  Senator  from  New  Fork,  which  I  quoted 
before,  aud  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  far  as  they  are  authority.  I  happen  to  have 
those  speeches  before  me.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has  said  that  neither  of 
these  speeches  justified  the  conclusion  that  they  asserted,  that  the  free  States 
and  the  slave  States  cannot  coexist  permanently  in  the  same  Republic,  Let  us 
see  whether  they  do  or  not.  Mr.  Lincoln  says : 

“  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  G overnment  cannot  endure 
permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free. 


Then  be  goes  on  to  say  they  must  all  be  one  thing  or  all  the  other,  oi  else 
the  Union  cannot  endure.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  language,  unless  it  is 
that  the  Union  cannot  permanently  exist,  half  slave  and  half  free— that  it  must 
all  become  one  thing  or  all  become  the  other?  That  is  the  declaiation.  The 
declaration  is  that  the  North  must  combine  as  a  sectional  party,  and  carry  on 
the  ao-itation  so  fiercely,  up  to  the  very  borders  of  the  siavebolding  States,  that 
the  master  dare  not  sleep  at  night  for  fear  that  the  robbers,  the  John  Lrowns, 
will  come  and  set  his  house  on  fire,  and  murder  the  women  and  children,  before 
moraine*  It  is  to  surround  the  slaveholding  States  by  a  coraon  of  free  States, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  Senator;  to  hem  them  in,  in  order  that  you  may 
smother  them  out.  The  Senator  avowed,  in  his  speech  to-day,  their  object  to 
be  to  hem  in  the  slave  States,  in  order  that  slavery  may  die  out.  How  die  out? 
Confine  it  to  its  present  limits;  let  the  ratio  of  increase  go  on  by  the  laws  ot 
nature  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  lands  in  the  slaveholding  Stcues  wear  out, 
the  negroes  increase,  and  you  will  soon  reach  that  point  where  the  soil  wiL  not 
produce  enough  to  feed  the  slaves ;  then  hem  them  in,  and  let  them  starve  out¬ 
let  them  die  out  by  starvation.  That  is  the  policy  hem  them  in,  and  starve 
them  out  Do  as  the  French  did  iu  Algeria,  when  the  Arabs  took  to  the  cav¬ 
erns— smoke  them  out,  by  making  fires  at  the  mouths  of  the  caverns,  and  keep 
them  burning  until  they  die.  The  policy  is,  to  keep  up  this  agitation  along  the 
line’  make  slave  property  insecure  in  the  border  States;  keep  the  master  con¬ 
stantly  in  apprehension  of  assault,  till  he  will  consent  to  abandon  bis  native^ 
country  leaving  bis  slaves  behind  him,  or  to  remove  tliem  further  South.  It 
you  can  force  Kentucky  thus  to  abolish  slavery,  you  make  Tennessee  the  border 

State,  and  begin  the  same  operation  upon  her. 

But,  sir,  let  us  see  whether  the  Senator  from  New  T  one  did  not  proclaim  the 
doctrine  that  free  States  and  slave  States  cannot  permanently  exist  in  the  same 
Republic.  He  said : 

“It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces;  and  it  means 
that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slavehold¬ 
ing  nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.” 


The  opposing  conflict  is  between  the  States ;  tlie  Union  cannot  remain  as  it  now 
is  part  free  and  par  t  slave.  The  conflict  between  free  States  and  slave  States  must 
go  on  until  there  is  not  a  slave  State  left,  or  until  they  aie  all  slave  States.  That 
is  the  declaration  of  the  Senator  from  New  \ oik.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
tried  to  make  the  Senate  believe  that  I  had  misrepresented  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  in  stating  that  they  referred  to  a  con¬ 
flict  between  States.  He  said  that  all  they  meant  was  that  it  was  a  conflict 
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between  free  labor  and  slave  labor  in  the  same  State.  Now,  sir,  let  me  submit 
to  that  man’s  candor  whether  he  will  insist  on  that  position.  They  both  say 
the  contest  will  go  on  until  the  States  become  all  free  or  all  slave.  Then,  when 
is  the  contest  going  to  end  ?  When  they  become  all  slave  ?  Will  there  not  be 
the  same  conflict  between  free  labor  and  slave  labor,  after  every  State  has  be¬ 
come  a  slave  State,  that  there  is  now?  If  that  was  the  meaning,  would  the 
conflict  between  slave  labor  and  free  labor  cease  even  when  every  State  had 
become  slaveholding?  Have  not  all  the  slaveholding  States  a  large  number  ol 
free  laborers  within  heir  limits;  i  nd  if  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
free  labor  and  slave  labor,  will  you  remove  that  conflict  by  making  the  States 
all  slave  ?  Yet,  the  Senator  from  New  York  says  they  must  become  all  slave  or 
all  free  before  the  conflict  ceases.  Sir,  that  shows  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  meant  what  I  represented  him  as  meaning.  It  shows  that  a  man  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  words,  and  has  the  heart  to  express  them  as  they  read, 
cannot  fail  to  know  that  that  was  the  meaning  of  those  Senators.  The  boldness 
with  which  a  charge  of  misrepresentation  may  be  made  in  this  body  will  not 
give  character  to  it  when  it  is  contradicted  by  the  facts.  I  dislike  to  have  to 
repel  these  charges  of  unfairness  and  misrepresentation;  yet  the  Senator  began 
with  a  series  of  inuendos,  with  a  series  of  complaints  of  misrepresentation,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  was  afraid  to  meet  the  real  issues  of  his  party,  and  would  make  up 
for  that  by  personul  assaults  and  inuendos  against  the  opposite  party. 

He  goes  back  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  opposition  to  the  Lecompton  constitu¬ 
tion,  in  which  I  said  that  if  you  would  send  that  constitution  back  and  let  the 
people  of  Kansas  vote  for  or  against  it,  if  they  voted  for  a  free  State  or  a  slave 
State  I  would  go  for  it  without;  caring  whether  they  voted  slavery  up  or  down. 
He  thinks  it  is  a  great  charge  against  me  that  I  do  not  care  whether  the  people 
vote  it  .up  or  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  The  Senator  is  mistaken  as  to  the  speech  to  which  I 
referred.  It  was  one  of  his  speeches  made  on  his  southern  tour,  that  I  re¬ 
ferred  to. 


Mr.  Douglas.  The  idea  is  taken  from  a  speech  in  the  Senate — the  first 
speech  I  made  against  the  Lecompton  constitution.  It  was  quoted  all  over  Illi¬ 
nois  by  Mr.  Lincoln  iu  the  canvass,  and  I  repeated  the  sentiment  each  time  it 
was  quoted  against  me*  and  repeated  it  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  I 
say  this  :  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  slave  State,  it  is  their  business  and 
not  mine;  if  they  want  a  free  State,  they  have  a  right  to  have  it;  and  hence,  I 
do  not  care,  so  far  as  regards  my  action,  whether  they  make  it  a  free  State  or 
not;  it  is  none  of  my  business.  But  the  Senator  says  he  does  care,  he  has  a 
preference  between  freedom  and  slavery.  How  long  would  this  preference  last 
if  he  was  a  sugar  planter  iu  Louisiana,  residing  on  his  estate,  instead  of  living 
in  Maine  ?  Sir,  I  hold  the  doctrine  that  a  wise  statesman  will  adapt  his  laws  to 
the  wants,  conditions,  and  interests  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by  them. 
Slavery  may  be  very  essential  in  one  climate  and  totally  useless  in  another.  If 
1  were  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  I  would  vote  for  retaining  and  maintaining 
slavery,  because  I  believe  the  good  of  that  people  would  require  it.  As  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Illiuois  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  it,  because  our  interests  would  not  be 
promoted  by  it.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Abolitionist  who  would  go  and  live  in 
a  southern  country  that  would  not  get  over  his  scruples  very  soon  and  have  a 
plantation  as  quickly  as  he  could  get  the  money  to  buy  it. 

I  have  said  and  repeat  that  this  question  of  slavery  is  one  of  climate,  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  of  self-interest,  not  a  question  of  legislation.  Where  ever  the 
climate,  the  soil,  the  health  of  the  country  are  such  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated 
by  white  labor,  you  will  have  African  labor,  and  compulsory  labor  at  that. 
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Wherever  white  labor  can  be  employed  cheapest  and  most  profitably,  theie 
African  labor  will  retire  and  white  labor  will  take  its  place. 

You  cannot  force  slavery  by  all  the  acts  of  Congress  you  may  take  on  one 
inch  of  territory  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and  you  cannot  by  any  law  you 
can  make  keep  it  out  from  one  inch  of  American  territory  where  the  people 
want  it.  You  tried  it  in  Illinois.  By  the  ordinance  of  1*787,  slavery  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  yet  our  people,  believing  that  slavery  would  be  profitable  to  them, 
established  hereditary  servitude  in  the  Territory  by  territorial  legislation,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  your  Federal  ordinance.  We  maintained  slavery  there  just  so  long  as 
Congress  said  we  should  not  have  it,  and  we  abolished  it  at  just  the  moment 
you  recognized  us  as  a  State,  with  the  right  to  do  as  we  pleased.  W  hen  we 
established  it,  it  was  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  our  interest  to  do  so.  .  When 
we  abolished  it,  we  did  so  because  experience  proved  that  it  was  not  our  interest 
to  have  it.  I  hold  that  slavery  is  a  question  of  political  economy,  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  climate,  by  soil,  by  production,  by  self- interest,  and  hence  the  people 
to  be  affected  by  it  are  the  most  impartial  jury  to  try  the  fact  whether  their 

interest  requires  them  to  have  it  or  not. 

But  the  Senator  thinks  it  is  a  great  crime  for  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  care 
whether  they  have  it  or  not,  I  care  just  this  far:  I  want  every  people  to  have 
that  kind  of  Government,  that  system  of  laws,  that  class- of  institutions,  which 
will  best  promote  their  welfare,  and  I  want  them  to  decide  for  themselves ;  and 
so  that  they  decide  it  to  suit  themselves,  I  am  satisfied,  without  stopping  to  in¬ 
quire  or  caring  which  way  they  decide  it.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  that 
declaration,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  it. 

The  Senator  has  made  the  discovery— I  suppose  it  is  very  new,  for  he  would 
not  repeat  anything  that  was  old,  after  calling  me  to  account  for  expressing  an 
idea  that  had  been  heard  of  before— that  I  re-opened  the  agitation  by  bringing 
in  the  Nebraska  bill  in  1854  ;  and  he  tries  to  put  the  responsibility  of  the  crimes 
perpetrated  by  his  political  friends,  and  in  violation  oi  the  law,  upon  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  itself.  We  passed  a  hill  to  allow  the  people  Oi  Ivans  as  to  toim 
and  regulate  their  own  institutions  to  suit  themselves.  No  sooner  had.  we  placed 
that  law  on  the  statute-book,  than  his  political  friends  formed  conspiracies  *and 
combinations  in  the  different  New  England  States  to  import  a  set  of  desperadoes 
into  Kansas  to  control  the  elections  and  the  institutions  of  that  country  in  fraud 
of  the  law  of  Congress. 

Sir,  I  desire  to  make  the  legislation  broad  enough  to  reach  conspiracies  and 
combinations  of  that  kind  ;  and  I  would  also  include  combinations  and  con¬ 
spiracies  on  the  other  side.  My  object  is  to  establish  firmly,  the  doctrine  that 
each  State  is  to  do  its  own  voting,  establish  its  own  institutions,  make  its  own 
laws  without  interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  outside  power.  The 
gentleman  says  that  is  squatter  sovereignty.  Call  it  squatter  sovereignty,  call 
it  popular  sovereignty,  call  it  what  you  please,  it  is  the  great  principle  of  self- 
government  on  which  this  Union  was  formed,  and  by  the  preservation  of  which 
alone  it  can  be  maintained.  It  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  every  State  to  govern 
themselves  and  make  their  own  laws,  and  be  protected  from  outside  violence  or 
interference,  directly  or  indirectly.  Sir,  I  confess  the  object  of  the  legislation 
I  contemplate  is  to  put  down  this  outside  interference;  it  is  to  repress  this 
“  irrepressible  conflict it  is  to  briug  the  Government  back  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  and  let  each  people  in  this  Union  rest  secure  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  domestic  tranquility  without  apprehension  from  neighboring  States.  I 
will  not  occupy  further  time. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEMOCRACY  AGAINST  THE 
ATTACK.  OF  JUDGE  DOUGLAS— CONSTITUTIONAL 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON,  J.  P.  BENJAMIN, 

OF  LOUISIANA. 

DELIVERED  IN  THE~  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY  22,  1S60. 


Mr.  President:  When  we  met  here  in  December  the  public  mind  was  deeply 
stirred.  It  was  stirred  by  an  occurrence  which  had  taken  place  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history— the  invasion  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy  by  a 
band  of  fanatics  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  interfering  with  its  domestic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  setting  its  slaves  at  liberty.  The  whole  country  was  deeply  stirred 
but  especially  stirred  was  the  South,  and  this  universal  excitement  found  im¬ 
mediate  vent  in  Congress.  Scarcely  had  we  met,  when  numerous  resolutions 
were  placed  upon  our  table  by  different  Senators,  which,  on  the  2d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  were  ordered,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  to  be  printed  together.  The 
first  was  a  resolution  submitted  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Pugh,) 
who,  on  the  15th  of  December,  proposed  that  the  Committee  on  Territories 

e‘‘?e  instnictedto  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  so  much  of  the  acts  approved 
beptember  9,  lSuO,  for  the  organization  of  territorial  governments  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
as  require  that  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  those  Territories  shall  he  submitted’ 
to  Congress  for  approval  or  rejection.” 


That  was  offered  on  the  15th  of  December,  before  even  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  had  been  organized.  To  that  an  amendment  was  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa,  (Mr.  Harlan,)  which  I  shall  not  read.  The  next  was  a  resolu¬ 
tion  submitted  on  the  16th  of  January  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Doug- 
las,  ]  in  l  elation  to  instructions  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report  a 
bill  for  the  protection  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  against  inva¬ 
sion.  IN  ext,  on  the  18th  of  January,  were  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Brown.)  Next,  were  amendments  to  those  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  (Mr.  Wilkinson.)  Next,  were  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  other  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Davis,)  on 
the  2d  of  February ;  and,  finally,  to  those  resolutions  amendments  were  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Saulsbury.) 

Here,  then,  was  a  series  of  propositions  before  the  Senate,  seven  in  number, 
all  directed  to  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  and  ail 
ordered  by  the  Senate  “  to  be  printed  together  for  discussion.”  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  became  obvious  that,  unless  some  concert  of  action  was  had 
by  gentlemen  who  professed  the  same  political  principles  in  relation  to  this 
vital  issue  now  before  the  country,  the  discussion  must  be  confused  and  point¬ 
less.  If  every  member  offered  his  own  resolutions  in  his  own  language,  and  if 
there  was  no  concert  among  those  who  entertained  the  same  principles,  the 
time  of  the  Senate  would  be  needlessly  exhausted,  and  we  should  come  to  no 
practical  result.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  suggestion  was  made,  from  what 
quarter  I  know  not,  and  certainly  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  that 
the  members  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  were  supposed  generally  to  enter¬ 
tain  sentiments  in  accordance  with  each  other,  should  meet  and  should  agree 
upon  the  phraseology  of  the  resolutions  that  they  were  disposed  to  support,  and. 
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of  the  Democratic  party,  so  far  as  that  party  was  represented  by  the  Senators 
“  Nowflfc  President,  th^se  resolutions  being  before  ns  ^  honorable  Senate^ 

a£v££&* 

})1p  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  one  of  the  most  extraoidinaiy  sp  , 

UveredhTa  deliberative  body,  and  which  occupies  «« 
mnns  of  the  Globe  and  which  was  followed,  a  day  or  two  after,  1  p  y 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Day*,}  by .several  other  ~Ju“^^hn^aer. 
what  certainly  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  ™ 
taken  to  defend  his  individual  claims  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Uni  e  » 

and  in  so  doinc  has  divided  out  his  elaborately-prepared  speech  into  different 
portions,  some  of  which  alone  shall  I  attempt  to  answer;  and  I  atte“P‘ 
answer  because  that  Senator  thought  proper  to .arraign  my  State ^  and  to  : an  g 
me,  with  other  Democratic  States  and  other  Democrat  o  Senators,  lor  dating 
to  discuss  the  propositions  and  resolutions  now  before  the  benate 

More  than  half  of  that  Senator’s  speech  was  devoted  to  the  peifect y  d 

unnecessary  task  of  proving  that  those  principles  which  he  now  asseits  to  De 
tlrntrue  coLtffutionll  principles  under' which  the  Temtone.  of  UielTmted 
ctrtfPo  are  governed  were  advocated  by  him  as  such  years  and  yeais  ago  , 
thme  ore  hge  undertok  to  prove  tp  the  Senate  and  to  the  country-  o  whtchhe 
am  eded  o  often-that  there  has  been  no  inconsistency  m  his  course  and  that 
r'  L  and  his  brother  Democratic  Senators  are  at  issue  upon  any  point,  it  is  we 
and  not  h”  who  have  proved  inconsistent.  I  shall  return  to  that,  sir,  in  a 

m°Thennext  proposition  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  was  that  lie  was 
•thlembodiSof  the  Democratic  party  and  that  al  who  "^Tret 
modest  proposition  were  rebels.  He  next  arraigned  all his 

rpn  in  this  Chamber  for  daring  to  offer  resolutions  to  the  Senate  declarator} 
of  constitutional  principles;  and  he  called  the  resolutions  now  before  us  a  cau¬ 
cus  platform,  which  he^aid  the  Charleston  convention  which  represents  him, 

treated  with  the  scorn  and  contempt  that  they  merited.  .  ,  .  . 

Next  he  said  that  seventeen  Democratic  States  of  this  Union,  and  all  his 
brother  Democratic  Senators  who  did  not  agree  with  him,  were  disu™°™^s, 
and  he  aligned  them  as  such.  He  said  that  they  were  travel^ ,  on  th b dgb 
road  to  the  disunion  of  these  States.  Then,  m  the  plenitude  of  his  indulgence 
he  told  us  that  we  were  sinning  through  ignorance  and  did  not  know  what 
road  we  were  traveling,  and,  with  princely  magnanimity,  tendered  his  clemency 
and  h^s  Pardon  to  thofe  whi  after  being  enlightened  by  his  counsel  should 
tender  repentance.  And  after  having  done  all  that— having  attacked  every 
Democratic  State  in  the  Union,  and  almost  every  Democratic  Senatoi  in  this 
bodv  he  closed  with  a  statement  that  all  that  he  had  said  was  m  self-defence, 
tho/he  attacked  nobody,  and  that  the  world  should  know,  if  he  ever  spoke 
tain^  it  would  1 be  as  he’had  just  then  spoken,  to  defend  himself  from  attack. 
3Now  Mr.  President,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  have  at  all  exaggerated  in 

th&mUt,  what  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ulinors  tlrought  proper  to 

in  relation  to  resolutions  involving  purely  constitutional  and  political  pnnci 
pies  I  will  read  here  and  there  passages  from  his  speech,  in  support  of  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  I  made.  In  relation  to  the  action  of  Ins  brother  Senators,  he  sa} 

this;  ,  ..  . 

“  Sh.  let  the  oS  e?a,"e 

sgrjjffssssr  tt“ Bupposllion lhal 

the  delegate!  who  go  there  have  not  sense  enoug  rld  to  be,  as  was  generally  un- 

the  ■£»  *“  — ■ 
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The  resolutions  lay  still.  When  it  was  proposed  to  postpone  them  here  in  the  Senate,  before 
the  Charleston  convention,  I  voted  against  the  postponement.  I  wanted  to  give  a  chance  for 
a  vote  on  them  before  the  party  acted.  I  did  not  believe  the  party  then  would  agree  to  the 
dictation.  I  do  not  think  they  would  obey  the  order.  Sir,  the  Charleston  convention  scorned 
it,  and  ratified  the  old  platform.” 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  whether  or  not  this  is  self-defence.  I  appeal  to  the 
Senate  whether  or  not  this  be,  as  I  have  stated  it  to  be,  t.i  arraignment  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  against  the  action  of  almost  the  entire  body  of 
his  brother  Democrats — a  perversion  of  the  truth  and  the  facts,  a  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  what  occured;  for  this,  namely,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Senators  who 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  they  believed  to  be  sound  constitutional 
doctrine,  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  large  series  of  independent  resolutions- 
had  been  put  before  the  Senate,  and  that  some  concerted  action  of  the  party  in 
relation  to  those  resolutions  was  just  as  necessary  as  the  concerted  action  of 
the  parties  who  supported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  when  the  honora¬ 
ble  Senator  from  Illinois  called  them  into  council  every  morning  almost  of  his 
life  during  that  controversy.  When  that  bill  was  pending;  when  amendments 
were  offered  around  the  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  action  and 
preventing  that  division  of  the  party  which  might  be,  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  opponents  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois 
called  together  those  who  supported  the  bill  every  morning,  and  asked  their 
opinions,  and  changed  and  modified  the  phraseology  to  suit  all  and  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  all.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic  Senators  wlm  met 
to  consider  resolutions  that  Senators  all  around  the  Chamber  had  offered.  That 
they  did ;  and  that  is  what  has  been  perverted  into  an  attempt  to  dictate  a 
party  platform  to  a  convention. 

Nay,  more,  sir,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  misrepresenting 
those  resolutions  as  being  the  dictation  of  a  party  platform,  the  Senate  post¬ 
poned  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  until  after  the  party  had  met  and 
made  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says  is  its  platform;  and  that  very  post¬ 
ponement  is  brought  up  here  as  an  arraignment  of  the  intentions  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors,  who  are  now  speaking  on  these  resolutions  after  the  platform  has  been 
made,  as  he  says.  It  was  with  the  view,  as  he  now  says,  to  affect  his  presiden¬ 
tial  chances.  I  leave  that  accusation  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  stated  the 
accusation,  and  stated  the  defence. 

Next,  sir,  I  say  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  not  satisfied  with 
discussing  the  constitutional  questions  now  before  the  Senate  upon  their  merits, 
has  thought  proper  to  arraign  seventeen  Democratic  States  of  this  Union  as 
disunionists.  He  accompanies  it  with  the  suggestion  that  he  forgives  us,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  not  what  we  do.  I  say,  sir,  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  arraigns  seventeen  Democratic  States,  and  nearly  all  his  Democratic 
brethren  here,  as  disunionists,  I  will  also  show,  by  an  extract  from  his  speech 
the  other  day,  of  a  few  lines.  He  tells  us  that  these  resolutions  are  a  Yancey 
platform;  and  that  the  resolutions  reported  to  the  Charleston  convention  by  a 
majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  the  almost  unanimous  assent  of  the 
Democratic  States  of  theJfenion,  was  a  Yancey  platform  also;  and  that  Yan¬ 
cey  made  the  platform  for  the  party,  made  the  caucus  platform,  and  made 
the  platform  for  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  States  of  the  Union;  and  that 
all,  together  with  Yancey,  we  are  disunionists.  Here  is  his  language,  sir: 

“  The  Yancey  platform  at  Charleston,  known  as  the  majority  report  from  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  in  substance  and  spirit  and  legal  effect,  was  the  same  as  the  Senate  caucus  reso¬ 
lutions  ;  the  same  as  the  resolutions  now  under  discussion,  and  upon  which  the  Senate  is 

called  upon  to  vote.  ,  _  , 

“  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  gentleman  advocating  this  platform  in  the  Senate  means  or  de¬ 
sires  disunion.  I  acquit  each-  and  every  man  of  such  a  purpose ;  but  I  believe,  in  my  con¬ 
science,  that  such  a  platform  of  principles,  insisted  upon,  will  lead  directly  and  inevitably  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  This  platform  demands  congressional  intervention  for  slavery  in 
the  Territories  in  certain  events.  What  are  these  events?  In  the  event  that  the  people  of  a 
Territory  do  not  want  slavery,  and  will  not  provide  by  law  for  its  introduction  and  protection^ 
and  that  fact  shall  be  ascertained  judicially,  then  Congress  is  to  pledge  itself  to  pass  laws  to 
force  the  Territories  to  have  it.” 

So,  sir,  these  resolutions  are  a  “Yancey  platform,”  a  caucus  platform,  a  dis¬ 
union  platform  ;  and  the  purpose  is,  of  all  who  support  them  and  vote  for  them, 
after  the  people  of  a  Territory  shall  have  decided  that  “  they  do  not  want  sla¬ 
very,  and  that  fact  has  been  ascertained  judicially,  to  get  Congress  to  force  sla- 

* 
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very  on  them.”  That  is  the  deliberate  statement,  prepared  and  put  forth  to 
the  world,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Pi esident,  my  State  voted  for  that  platform.  I  shall  vote  for  this  caucus- Yan- 
cey  platform,  it  that  helps  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  it  helps  him  to  give 
nicknames,  and  he  thinks  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  country  will  be 
helped  by  accusing .  democratic  States  and  Democratic  Senators  of  being  led  by 
a  gentleman  whom  he  supposes  to  be  unpopular,  and  calls  them  supporters  of 
a  \  ancey  platform  and  oi  a  disunion  platform,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  such 
appeal.  1,  for  my  part,  accept  the  responsibility,  and  stand  by  the  resolutions 
and  the  platform.  But,  sir,  at  the  same  time  I  deny  that  there  is  the  slightest 
.  approach  to  truth  or  correctness  in  the  lineaments  ascribed  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  platform  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Democratic 
States  at  Charleston,  or  to  the  principles  which  are*  here  advocated  by7  the  al¬ 
most  unanimous  vote  of  the  Democratic  Senators.  I  deny  that  there  is  the 
least  approach  to  truth  in  his  picture.  No  man  here  has  called  upon  Congress 
to  force  slavery  upon  an  unwilling  people.  No  man  here  has  called  upon  Congress 
to  intervene  and  force  slavery  into  the  Territories.  No  man  has  asked  Congress 
to  do  what  the  gentleman  speaks  of  in  another  part  of  his  speech  as  making  a 
Blave  code  for  the  Territories — that  being  another  of  the  slang  phrases  which 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  adopts  from  Republican  gentlemen  at  the 
North,  and  parades  to  the  American  people  as  proof  that  he  is  sound  on  this 
subject  of  the  Democracy,  and  that  we  are  unsound.  No  man  has  asked  for 
such  a  thing,  or  anything  approaching  to  such  a  thing,  as  I  shall  proceed  here¬ 
after  to  show- 

Bow,  Mr.  President,  having  shown  to  you  the  charges  made  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois  against  the  Democratic  States  of  this  Confederacy,  and 
the  Democratic  Senators  in  this  Hall — which  charges  I  repel  and  mean  to  dis¬ 
prove  to-day — I  desire  to  read  a  few  words  which  I  find  at  the  close  of  his 
speech,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  nearly  and  how  closely  his  conclusions 
and  his- speech  accord  with  what  1  have  just  stated: 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  forced  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate;  but  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  beai  me  witness  that  I  have  not  spoken,  in  the  last  two  years,  on  any  one  of  these 
topics,  except  when  assailed,  and  then  in  self-defence.  You  will  never  find  the  discussion  re¬ 
newed  here  again  by  me,  except  in  self-defence.  I  have  studiously  avoided  attacking  any  man, 
because  I  did  not  mean  to  give  a  pretext  for  renewing  the  assault  on  me ;  and  the  world  shall 
understand  that  it  my  name  is  brought  into  this  debate  again,  it  will  be  done  aggressively,  as 
an  assault  on  me ;  and  if  I  occupy  any  more  time,  it  will  be  only  in  self-defence.” 

Mr.  President,  this  mode  of  discussing  public  subjects  is  a  very  convenient 
one— arraigning  every  gentleman  sitting  here  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  attack¬ 
ing  them  in  the  most  offensive  of  all  manners;  spreading  that  attack,  revised  and 
corrected,  in  the  official  columns  of  the  Globe,  issuing  it  out  to  the  world ;  and 
then  saying  that  it  any  man  should  raise  his  voice  here  to  repel  it,  it  will  be  an 
assault  on  him,  and  the  world  shall  know  that  he  does  not  speak  except  in  self- 
defence.  He  makes  it  impossible  to  answer  his  charges  without  attacking  his 
course,  and  then  says  he  is  driven  by  self-defence  thresh  assaults !  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  Pi  esident,  that  I  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  assailing  the  honora¬ 
ble  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  it  be  indeed  an  assault  to  repel  a  most  wanton  and 
unprovoked  attack. 

More  than  one-half  the  speech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  was  de¬ 
voted,  as  I  said  before,  to  the  purpose  of  proving  his  own  consistency,  from 
some  period  which  I  do  not  care  to  go  back  to,  down  to  1854  and  1856,  and  the 
present  time.  He  says  he  is  now  consistent  with  the  principles  that  he  then 
professed.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  denies  it.  On  the 
contrary,  that  is  the  precise,  charge  brought  against  him,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
show.  The  precise  charge  is  that,  having  agreed  with  us  that  he  would  aban¬ 
don  those  principles,  if  they  were  proved  to  be  false,  he  now  flies  from  his  bar¬ 
gain  ;  he  now  denies  what  lie  agreed  to ;  he  now  refuses  to  be  bound  by  that 
to  which  he  had  previously  given  his  consent;  and  defends  himself,  because,  as 
h6  says,  he  is  now  in  accordance  with  what  he  was  then.  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  back  beyond  the  year  1857 ;  because  every  one  here  knows  that,  up  to  the 
year  1857,  the  honorable  benator  from  Illinois  had  the  cordial  friendship  and 
auporfc  of  all  the  members  of  the  Democratic  party.  Every  one  on  this  floor 
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tliat’  U^itG  th,e  year  185>7’  the  honoraWe  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
looked  upon  with  -pride  and  confidence  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party.  ° 

Mr‘  Pre®i(??nt>  «  {t  ,not  a  object  deserving  of  /some  inquiry;  will  it  not 
natuiaHy  suggest  itself  to  the  American  people  to  inquire  how  happens  it  that 
a  gentleman,  who  for  a  long  senes  of  years  possessed  the  confidence  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  party,  upon  whom  they  looked  with  pride,  whom  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  a  leader  and  for  whom  they  reserved  their  choicest  honors,  should  sud¬ 
denly  find  himself  separated  from  every  Democratic  State  in  the  Union,  and 
from  the  whole  body  of  his  Democratic  associates  here  and  in  the  other  House, 
ww  raagl?kaS  effeo,ted  thls  change  in  the  universal  sentiment  towards  him? 
\\  hat  occult  power  has  been  brought  to  bear  upor  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
tliat  to-day  he  complains  and  whines  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  common  assault 
.by  gent  emeu  who  were  formally  with  him,  and  wlm,  he  says,  are  pursuing  him 
with  ruthless  malignity?  How  happens  it  that  th  j  Senator 'from  Illinois  for¬ 
got  to  touch  that  part  of  the  recent  history  of  the  country  in  his  speech  ?  I 
propose  to  commend  myself  to  the  consideration  ol  that  part  of  the  history. 

\V  hen,  in  1854,  the  Ivansas-Nebraska  bill  was  before  us — I  must  be  guilty  of 
some  repetition;  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it  when  a  question  has  been  worn  so 
threadbare— -there  were  three  distinct  sentiments  professed  upon  this  floor  in 
relation  to  the  government  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  gen- 

tre^nfTl  Ter°-e  !  °f  A6  °hamber  Pressed  the  principle  that  the  Con- 
g  ss  of  the  United  States  had  the  power  to  govern  the  Territories,  and  that 

there  was  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no  prohibition 
against  exercising  that  power  so  as  to  exclude  slavery ;  and  they  therefore  went 
foi  excluding  slavery  from  the  Territories  by  the  power  of  Congress,  which  had 
an  admitted  power  to  govern  them.  The  southern  members  of  the  Democratic 
party,  with  some  of  the  members  from  the  North,  agreed  with  the  Republican 
party  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  the  undoubted  power  to  gov- 
ern  the  Territories;  but  they  held  that  there  was  a  limitation  to  that  power  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  limitation  prevented 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  exercising  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  • 
but  on  the  contrary,  imposed  it  as  a  duty  upon  Congress  to  protect  property’ 
m  slaves,  just  as  all  other  property.  The  third  school  had  at  its  head,  at  that 
time  the  venerable  Senator  from  Michigan,  now  in  the  Department  of  State. 
\\  ith  him  were  joined  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Michigan  then  Mr.  Stuart,  I  think.  They  held  that  the  sole 
power  of  Congress  was  to  institute  an  organic  act,  as  they  termed  it-  that  the 
sole  power  was  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  constitution  to  the  Territories  by  which 
the  people  might  be  brought  together  in  organized  form,  and  that  when  the 
people  were  thus  brought  together  in  an  organized  form,  in  a  legislative  capacity 
they  possessed  inherent  sovereignty,  just  as  a  State,  and  had  a  right  to  do  in 
relation  to  slavery  just  as  they  pleased. 

Those  were  the  three  principles  advocated  upon  this  floor.  I  think  I  state 
them  correctly.^  I  try  to  do  so,  at  all  events.  When  we  were  discussing  the 
principle  to  be  introduced  into  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  we  all  agreed  that  we 
were  opposed  to  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Republican  party.  We  all 
agreed  that  whether  Congress  had  the  power  or  not  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories,  it  was  injurious  to  exercise  that  power;  that  Congress  ought  not  to  • 
intervene,  that  is  what  we  said,  and  all  the  Senators  froiii  the  South  concur¬ 
red  with  that,  when  we  came  further  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done  af¬ 
ter  having  decided  that  Congress  should  not  intervene,  we  split  The  Demo 
erats  of  the  South,  and  some  of  the  Democrats  of  the  North  agreeing  with  them 
in  our  caucus  meetings,  in  discussing  the  principles  of  the  bill,  in  framing  its 
provisions,  in  preparing  it  for  discussion  in  the  Senate,  said:  “The  Territorial 
Legislature  has  no  power  to  exclude  the  people  of  the  South,  or  their  property 
from  the  Territories,  because  the  Territories  are  governed  by  Congress  as  a 
trustee  for  all  the  States;  the  Territorial  Legislature  can  get  no  power  but  the 
power  that  Congress  gives  it,  and  Congress  itself  has  no  power  to  exclude  our 
property  from  the  Territories,  \jdiich  belong  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  free  States  ” 
lire  Senator  from  Illinois  said  differently.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  that 
fie  believed  the  Territorial  Legislature  had  the  right,  whilst  the  people  of  the 
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Territory  were  in  a  territorial  organization,  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  pleased. 
We  pi  t  on  that ;  we  could  not  agree.  I  admit  all  that  the  Senator  said  here 
tL  Xr  day  as  to  it.  He  said  so  then  ;  he  says  now.  I  eomplam  exacHy  of 
that  consistency ;  because  when  we  could  not  agree,  he  sa.d  that  he  would 
agree  with  us  to  submit  it  to  the  courts,  and  if  the  courts  deeded  in  our  favor, 

hf  would  give  up  and  join  us;  and  we  agreed  if  the  courts  £»**££  s  com- 
that  we  would  give  up  and  join  him.  It  is  that  very  consistency  that  is  com 

plained  of;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  prove  it.  shrine 

P  It  is  bad  faith  when  the  honorable  Senator  no  longer 

of  constitutional  principle.  Professing  to  agree  to  leave  the  niatterto  the  de^ 
cision  of  the  courts,  professing  to  respect  the  courts  m  then  de  ^  \  d 

gone  astray  after  false  gods,  and  is  now  worshiping  the  idols  of  evaaon  d 
Ireumvention.  Sir,  I  do  not  state  of  my  own  authority  the  potion  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  read  again  from  his  speech p  oth«' d  ^ • 
He  is  speaking  of  the  power  of  a  Territorial  Legislature.  to  exclude  slaw  y. 

pMnedt  the 'time.111 S^l  "pSln^  Terrftorial^egisl ature : 

those^’cenes  has  an  excuse  to  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  my  opinion  was.” 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  right;  his  opinion  was  clearly  expressed  at  the 
time  He  asserted  the  power  in  the  Territorial  Legislature: 

**#££*£&  the  court  has  already  decided  the 

effect^'there  1.T£<£5um“  *ha? are  Ve  quirrelltag  about  ?  Will  7ithTunited%S? 
eive  any  additional  authority  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court .of  the  United  States/ 

toe.  it  Led  an  end lo— .  by S SS  Sic, 

then8what|right  you  to^pa..  ^ftherels  a^iisputSs^o  the  true  interpretation'and  mean- 

the  Executive  is  ciomeu  ™  “  T  ,  tlierefore  of  vou,  is  non-intervention  ;  hands 

the  Georlfa  resolutions,  let  the  subject  be  banished  forever  from  the 
Ilalls  of  Coitress  Sr  the  political  arena,  and  referred  to  the  Territories,  with  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  courts ;  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  controversy. 

Mr  President,  I  have  read  that  extract  at  length,  that  all  may  see  the  pre¬ 
cise  point  at  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  has  separated  himself 
from  his  Democratic  brethren  and  the  Democratic  party.  I  have  him  here  now, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Senate  the  other  day,  declaring  that  that  was  the  bar¬ 
gain  •  that  whenever  the  court  made  the  decision  he  would  stand  by  it,  that 
he  had  always  intended  to  stand  by  it;  that  it  was  binding  on  him  in  good 
faith-  and  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  should,  with  his  consent 
be  called  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  decision  I  shall 
proceed  presently  to  show  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  not  once,  but  again 
and  again,  since  1857,  has  been  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  gentlemen  of  the 
Black  Republican  party,  first  in  endeavoring  to  explain  away  the  decision  that 
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has  been  made,  and  next  that  he  has  made  the  broad  and  open  avowal  in  the 
face  of  the  country  that,  if  the  decision  is  made,  it  shall  not  go »  into  etiect. 
That  is  the  arraignment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois.  Let  him  not 
go  back  to  1840,  or  1844,  or  1848,  or  1852,  or  1854,  when  he  had  the  party 
with  him,  nor  even  to  1856;  but  let  him  come  down  to  the  decision  of  the  {su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  let  him  follow  me 

while  I  pursue  his  devious  track  since  that  day.  , 

Early  in  the  year  1857  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  pronounced  by  the  {su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  my  recollection  serves  me,  the  decision 
had  not  been  printed  when  we  adjourned.  A  number  of  us}>  I  think,  subscribed 
together  to  obtain  a  number  of  copies,  from  the  public  printer,  agreeing  that 
he  should  print  such  a  number  as  we  believed  the  Senate  would  be  willing  to 
have  printed  when  it  reassembled;  and  if  the  Senate  declined  to  print  it  when 
it  assembled,  we  made  ourselves  responsible  to  him  for  the  price.  It  was  c  e- 
sired  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  go  to  the  country,  lhe 
dissenting  opinions  of  the  two  judges,  who  were  in  the^  minority,  had  been 
printed.  The  opinion  of  the  eourt  was  still  unknown.  The  result  of  its  opin¬ 
ion  was  pretty  well  ascertained;  but  in  a  matter  of  that  magnitude  it  was 
deemed  of  the  last  importance  to  have  the  very  language  of  the  court,  and  to 
have  it  spread  broadcast  through  the  land.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  told 
that  this  decision  decides  nothing  of  what  was  at  issue  at  the  time;  nothing  o 
that  issue  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  agreed  to  leave  to  the 
courts.  I  do  not  know  any  better  way  of  ascertaining  what  a  court  decided 
than  to  do  as  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  has  advised  us  to  do- 
take  the  court’s  own  statement  of  what  it  decided.  In  reference  to  this  Dred 
Scott  decision,  it  will  be  observed  by  any  gentleman  who  chooses  to  refer  to 
the  nineteenth  volume  of  Howard’s  Reports,  that  every  judge  gave >  his  opinion 
seriatim;  because  there  were  numerous  questions,  on  which  all  did  not  choose 
to  be  bound,  without  giving  a  statement  of  their  particular  views;  but  Mi. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  rest  were  mere 
statements  of  particular  views.  “Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney,”  is  the  expression, 

“  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court;”  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  is  said,  to 
have  made  a  syllabus  of  the  points  which  he,  the  organ  of  the  court,  considere 
to  have  been  decided  by  the  court. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  authority  of  this  decision  on 
the  ground  that  the  questions  were  not  before  the  court,  and  that  they  were 
obiter  dicta,  allow  me  to  say  this:  it  is  true  that  when  a  precise  point  is  before 
a  court,  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  that  point  is  alone  that  which  binds 
the  parties;  but  no  lawyer  will  contradict  the  assertion,  that  those  principles 
which  the  court  itself  lays  down  as  being  the  basis  upon  which  it  arrives  at  its 
conclusion,  are  decisions  by  the  court;  they  are  not  obiter  dicta.  Obiter  dicta 
merely  passing  sayings,  are  such  views  thrown  out  by  a  judge  in  the  course  of 
his  reasoning  as  have  no  reference  to  the  points  upon  which  he  is  deciding 
case ;  but  whenever,  in  order  to  reach  a  result,  the  court  proceeds  to  give  those 
reasons  for  that  result,  and  in  giving  those  reasons  for  arriving  at  the  result,  l 
lavs  down  the  principles  upon  which  the  result  is  reached,  I  say  those  princi¬ 
ples  are  considered  as  decided  by  the  court  If  unnecessary  to  its  decision, 
they  have  less  weight;  but  if  the  court  itself  declares  the  principles  that  it 
lays  down  to  be  necessary  to  its  decision,  and  declares  that  it  does  decide  them, 
then  I  say  no  lawyer  can  fail,  when  that  case  is  brought  up  before  the  court,  t9 

sav  the  court  has  so  decided.  ,  , 

I  do  not  choose  to  go  into  that  at  any  length,  nor  even  to  read  the  syllabus 

of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  what  were  we  divided  about  in 
the  vear  1854,  and  what  was  it  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  agreed 
to  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  case 
to  be  brought  up  from  the  local  Legislature  of  Kansas  ?  It  was  this :  has  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  to  govern  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  or  is  that  power 
fn  the  Territorial  Legislature  ?  Has  Congress  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  Territories,  or  can  it  delegate  that  right  to  a  Territorial  Legislature ;  or  ias 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  in  the  absence  of  any  delegation  ot  this  power  by 
Congress  an  inherent  right  to  exclude  slavery?  These  are  the  points 

When  this  case  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
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the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  arose  directly — no  man  lias  ever  denied 
that-  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  that  a  slave  should  be  free  by  being 
carried  into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise  line.  That,  then,  brought  directly  in  question  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories;  its  power  to  govern  them,  and  the  limit 
upon  that  power.  What  did  the  court  say?  In  referring  to  a  former  decision, 
it  says : 

‘•Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States” — 

Observe  this  language — 

which  has  not,  BY  BECOMING  A  STATE,  acquired  the  means  of  self-government” — 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  every  man  must  at  once  admit  that  it  is  only 
when  it  becomes  a  State  that  it  has  acquired  the  power  of  self-government. 

•  “  Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  has  not, 
by  becoming  a  State ,  acquired  the  means  of  self-government,  may  result,  necessarily,  from  the 
facts  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,’ and  is  within  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever  may  be  the  source  from  which  the  power  is  derived, 
the  possession  of  it  is  unquestionable.”  • 

Mr.  PUGH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  am  reading  the  citation  from  Canter’s  case,  found  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  What  did  the  court,  in  commenting  on  that _ 

Mr.  PUG1I.  I  only  want  to  ask  the  Senator  whether,  in  the  Dred  Scott  de¬ 
cision,  it  is  not  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  being  commented  upon? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  am  going  on  to  show,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  that 
the  court  adopted  that  in  the  Dre$  Scott  case.  I  do  not  think  I  leave  quite 
such  an  open  joint  as  that  in  my  argument.  The  court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
go  on: 


“  It  is  thus  clear,  from  the  whole  opinion  on  this  point,  that  the  court  did  not  mean  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  power  was  derived  from  the  clause  in  the  Constitution,  or  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire.  They  do  decide  that  the  power  in  Congress  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  in  this  we  entirely  concur ,  and  nothing  will  be  found  in  this  opinion  to  the 
contrary.  The  power  stands  firmly  on  the  latter  alternative  put  by  the  court— that  is,  as  ‘  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the' right  to  acquire  territory.'1  ” 


They  entirely  concurred.  Is  that  decided  in  the  Dred  Scott  case? 

Mi.  PUGH.  If  the  Senator  asks  me,  I  think  the  sentence  he  emphasized  is 
expressly  excluded  by  the  language  of  Judge  Taney.  He  emphasized  the  first 
paragraph;  and  then  Judge  Taney  says  the  power  stands  on  the  last  para¬ 
graph.  1 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Well,  I  will  give  you  another  chance.  Let  us  take  19 
Howard,  page  445,  referring  to  that  same  decision  in  Canter’s  case: 

Thus  jt  will  be  seen  by  these  quotations  from  the  opinion,  that  the  court,  after  statin'*  the 
question  it  was  about  to  decide  in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  proceeded  to  de- 
cide  it,  and  announced,  as  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal,  that,  in  organizing  the  judicial  deoart- 
ment  ot  the  government  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Congress  does  not  act  under,  and 
is  not  restricted  by,  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  not  bound,  in  a  Territory  to 
ordain  and  establish  courts  in  which  the  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  but 
may  exercise  the  discretionary  power  which  a  State  exercises  in  establishing  its  judicial 
department,  and  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  and  may  authorize  the  Territorial 
government  to  establish,  or  may  itself  establish,  courts  in  which  the  judges  hold  their  offices 
lor  a  term  of  years  only  ;  and  may  vest  in  them  judicial  power  upon  subjects  confided  to  the 
judiciary  ot  the  United  States.  And  in  doing  this,  Congress  undoubtedly  exercises  the  com - 
bvned  power  of  the  General  and  a  State  Government.  It  exercises  the  discretionary  newer 
of  a  State  government  in  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  court  in  which  the  iudo-es  hold 
their  appointments  for  a  term  of  years  only,  and  not  during  good  behavior ;  and  it  exercises 
the  power  of  the  General  Government  in  investing  that  court  with  admiralty  jurisdiction  over 
which  the  General  Government  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Territory. 

“No  one,  we  presume,  will  question  the  correctness  of  that  opinion;  nor  is  there  anythin'* 
in  conflict  with  it  in  the  opinion  now  given.”  *  ® 


How  now? 

Mr.  PUGH.  -I  do  not  think  that  helps  you  any. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  discretionary 
power  of  a  State  in  the  Territories.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
undoubted  power  to  govern  the  Territories,  as  they  are  called. 

Mr.  PUGH.  The  Senator  surely  knows  that  the  decision  does  not  say  that 
It  says  Congress  has  that  power  in  the  establishment  of  courts  and  conferring 
admiralty  jurisdiction.  That  very  paragraph  in  Canter’s  case  was  debated  in 
the  Senate  four  years  ago  between  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Thumb  ull)  and 
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the  Senator  from  Michigan,  General  Cass.  The  court’s  attention  was  drawn 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  The  court’s  attention  was  evidently  drawn  to  it,  as  the 
k-enator  says ;  but  will  the  Senator  tell  me  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
7>ta  . lias  the  power  to  exercise  the  discretionary  power  of  a  State  in  a  Terri- 
ritory  S1  °rgamzlng  ltp  judiciary,  without  having  any  power  to  govern  the  Ter- 

•  Mt’-  So  ^r  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  concerned,  it  exer¬ 

cises  ae  &ame  power  within  the  States ;  for  it  provides  for  settling  a  controversy 
^7eentw°  individuals  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Mates  lias  power  to  provide  for  establishing  judges  in  the  States  for  a  term  of 
years  ? 

Mr.  PUG1I.  No,  sir;  because  the  Constitution  forbids  that;  but  I  say,  and 
that  !s  what  the  court  means,  that  in  clothing  the  territorial  courts  with  admi¬ 
ralty  jurisdiction,  first  in  the  establishment  of  the  courts,  and  next  in  defining 
their  jurisdiction,  they  exercise  powers  appertaining  both  to  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments;  but  as  to  asserting  that  Congress  had  all  the  powers  of  a 
Mate  Government  in  a  Territory,  it  is  neither  in  Canter’s  case  nor  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  nor  any  other. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Assuredly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  tells 
us  ex-act ly  where  they  stop.  They  say  Congress  has  all  the  powers  of  a  State 
m  a  territory,  except  where  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  interferes, 
inat,  perhaps,  is  also  disputed. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Very  well;  let  me  read  the  decision: 

“  As  we  have  before  said”— 

speaking  of  this  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States—  • 

by  the  General  Government,  as  the  representive  and  trustee  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  held  in  that  character  for  their  common  and 
*p*aa\kenefit;  tor  it  was  the  people  of  the  several  States,  acting  through  their  agent* and  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  federal  Government,  who  in  fact  acquired  the  Territory  in  question  and  the 

as  a  member  Jf  the  UnTon  F  C°mmon  U3e  uutil  U  sha11  be  associated  with  the  other  States 

Jpr\UnitU  that,  Ur'le  arrivc3’  u  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  some  government  should  bo 
erfv  •Jh,mf<?1’,1H0rder  ?  o^anize  society  and  protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  persons  and  prop¬ 
el  ty  ,  and  as  the  people  ot  the  United  States  could  act  in  this  matter  only  through  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  represented  them,  and  through  which  they  spoke  and  acted  when  the  Terri¬ 
tory  was  obtained,  it  was  not  only  within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  but  it  was  its  duty,  to  nass 
such  laws  and  establish  such  a  government  as  would  enable  those  by  whose  authority  they 
tb®  advantages  anticipated  from  its  acquisition,  and  to  gather  there  a  popula- 
f  tv  ^  Ch  wouip, enable  11  to  assume  the  position  to  which  it  was  destined  among  the  States 

.m  t  h  °n‘  rhe  P?.wer  }°  acquire  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  power  to  preserve  and 
apply  to  the  purposes  tor  Which  it  was  acquired.  The  form  of  government  to  be  established 

wmfnf ~  rfSt6-?  ™the'&SGret™V'  °f  Congress.  It  was  their  duty  to  establish  the  one  that 
would  be  best  suited  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
other  inhabitants  who  might  be  authorized  to  take  up  their  abode  there,  and  that  must  always 
depend  upon  the  existing  condition  of  the  Territory,  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  situation  m  the  Territory.  In  some  cases  a  government,  consisting  of 
persons  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government,  would  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  when  the  inhabitants  were  few  and  scattered  and  new  to  one  another.  In  other  instances 
it  would  be  more  advisable  to  commit  the powers  of  self-government  to  the  people  who  had 
settled  m  the  Territory,  as  being  the  most  competent  to  determine  what  was  best  for  their 
own  interests.  But  some  form  of  civil  authority  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  organize 
and  preserve  civilized  society,  and  prepare  it  to  become  a  State ;  and  what  is  the  best’  form 
must  always  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  Territory  at  'the  time,  and  the  choice  of  the  mode 
must  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  by  Congress ,  acting  within  the 
scope  of  jits  const  it  utxonal authority ,  and  not  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  person  or  the 
rights  of  property  of  the  citizen  who  might  go  there  to  reside ,  or  for  any  other  lawful  our 
P°sf-  I{  was  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  this  discretion ,  and  it  must  be  held  and  after  ned 
in  like  manner ,  until  it  is  fitted  to  be  a  State.”  J 


The  Congress  has  not  only  the  right  to  govern  it,  but  the  right  either  to  govern 
it  by  delegating  persons  to  hold  authority,  or  by  exercising  its  discretion  and 
committing  to  the  people  the  right  of  self-government — giving  to  the  people 
the  right  of  self-government;  by  the  action  of  Congress,  not  by  inherent  sover¬ 
eignty— a  grant  to  be  made  by  Congress  to' the  people  of  a  territory,  of  self- 
government  through  their  Legislature ;  and  yet  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  tells  us  that  although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  in  that  case  (a  decision  by  which  he  agreed  to  abide)  that  the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  have  the  love”  them  hi 

ritories;  and  although  the  court  decided  that  Cong  ■  tbat  one 

any  way  it  pleased  in  its  discretion,  and  althc  g  inhabitants  there  a  ' 

moyde  of  governing  them  was  for  Congress  to  eonmnt  toLhe ^.tanto  there  a 

power  of  self-government;  when  Congress  has  comm  tied . "“‘J ^“’ss Leif; 
that; the  people  who  got  it  from  Congress  have  moi  e  S  power  from  a 

and  that  the  Territorial  Legislature,  which  draws  its  legislati  p  1 

grant  by  Congress,  can  rise  higher  than  the  powers  possessed  by  the  grantoi , 

or,  in  other  words,  that  the  stream  can  rise  above  its  wu'cc.  makeii 

a  "  power  o^self-government  to  t^people  of  a  Territory. 

Ur.  PUGHAMWhere  doesyCongrei«  get  the  power  »f  self-government.  The 
phrase  is  that  Congress  has  power  of  self-government  ovei  a  iemlory. 

°  MrtBENJAMIN!erWho  says  that!  Here  is  the  same  idol— -evasion. 

Mr  PUGH.  If  I  should  respond  to  the  Senator  in  e^al ‘e”P“’ If®", 
call  his  an  evasion.  I  desire  to  know  where  he  finds,  in  t  e  i  i 

thMr.r°BENJAMIN.  The  court  says  that  Congress  may,  with  out 
the  action  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  govern  it as  i :t pleaMSi  t  £  ^ 

Then  the  court  says  that  Congress  may,  instead  of  that,  g  P  P 

power  of  self-government. 

Mr.  ^ENJAMIN.  Commit  to  the  people  the  power  of  self-government. 

WMr  PUGH.  ^ThereTs Nothing  absurd  in  that;  but  I  was  about  to  say  to  the 
Senator  if  that  phrase  fits  him,  I  hope  he  will  give  the  explanation-  - 
at  T1FNJAMIN  The  absurdity,  if  any,  is  that  of  the  court,  not  mine. 

Mr  ?UGH  Undoubtedly  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  which  the  Senator  from 
‘Georgia  cited  yesterday,  that  act  was  simply  preliminary  to  get .  posses sion  of 
the  country  and  until  you  have  a  sufficient  community  it  is  all  idle  to  talk 
about°^f-^vernment ;  but  I  understand  that  paragraph  to  be  that,  whenever 
the  period^arrives  that  a  community  is  there  and  Congress  recognizes  e 
mumty!  Congress  has  no  power  of  self-government  to  grant;  it  baa  bo  such 
power.  If  there  is  any  such  power  it  comes  from  some  other  place,  and  y 
it  does  not  come  from  Congress.  Congress  did  not  have  it. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  What  is  meant  by  Congress  committing  the  power  of  sel  - 

government  to  the  people? 

Mr.  PUGH.  Acknowledging  it. 

Mr  BENJAMIN.  Commit  means  to  acknowledge f  Very  well. 

Mr  PUGH.  In  that  sense.  I  ask  the  Senator  how  Congress  can  commit  a 
power  which  Congress  could  not  by  any  possibility  have;  for  it  is  an  absurdity 
m  terms  to  say  that  Congress  has  the  power  of  self-government  m  the  Tern- 

^on  pg  2 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Congress  has  the  power  of  government. 

Mr  PUGH.  Then  leave  the  word  “self”  out.  ,  ,, 

Mr  BENJAMIN.  Exactly,  when  applied  to  Congress.  Congress  has  the 
power  of  government  over  the  Territories;  but  when  Congress  commits  Hie 
power  to  the  people  to  govern  themselves  that  is  a  power  of  self-government 
m  them.  It  seems  to  me  so  plain  that  language  cannot  make  it  plainer.  I 
cannot  pursue  the  discussion  on  that  point  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

But  sir,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  this  power 
of  Congress  and  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  has  not  stopped  where  I  have 
just  read..  It  has  gone  further,  and  said. 

“  The  powers  over  person  and  propelty  of  which  we  speak  ” 

that  is,  the  power  of  confiscating  the  slaves  of  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding 
States  if  they  go  into  the  Territories 

it  rmiv  {-Tinted  to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms  denied,  and  they  are  forbidden  to 

arc  ?  tlicm  g  And  this  prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  the  words  are  general, 
a JX m  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Constitution  gives  it  power  to  legislate,  in- 
X£S$' under  territorial  government,  as  well  as  that  covered 
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•  -An  of  the  United  States, 

mm immmrnim 

citizen  in  his  slave  m  a  »ry. 
Congress  cannot  destroy  V  1  o£ya  Terntory  the  powe  g  ower  of 

Congress  can  c°m™tJ,V„vLniment ’Ms  absurd-then,  lot  us  say^^  ,P  ^  be 
governmentTbut  in  so  Emitting  tTerrSial  g^^rnnrent  to  exercise 

admitted  that  Conf  ess ^anno^  ant  from  exercising.  Again.  ^ 

the  powers  which  Congl  ri„i,t  of  property  of  the  [y  owned  by  a  clt- 

°” 

authority—  authority  of  the  United  States,  whether  it  a?  of  the 

•‘no  tribunal,  acting  tmder  the  auU^  #  distinchom  or  deny  of  riTate  property 

ecutive,  or  judicial,  hM  a  nght^.  ’bave  b,,JU  provided  tor  the  l 

provisions  and  guarantee^  ^  ^  Government honorable  Senator 

^Now.'  Miuh'esident^inthab  collection, ^letjne^ia^s^^^^.^^g^p^gr 

fC  “S  e«on  the  se^or^ 

again  the  distinguished^  sq natter  sovereignty  t  self-govern- 

Illinois  to  define  wha  h  meant  ^ «  Uto  ^  ££ .6  say 

and  how  it  is  that  JhePJ  Well  might  the  kenato  1  got  apart, 

ment.  I  ^^eren^J^«ainined  and  discussed  the  fuither  w^g  ^  i 
that  the  more  this  s  J  Senator  from  Illinois .  ^  j  state  it  in  his 

What  was  the  an^  courtesy  ™U*ot  perm  ^  people  f 

it  absurd  ’  x  WU1  read  his  woids  P'e®  y  n0  government  what- 

own  language  almost.  -wilderness  and  find  there  »  drives  men, 

this  country  first  go  “t®,“eXTellt  right  of  self-defenee  ^ 

they  were  wrong  in  doing  that  »  Tbat  is  the  squattei  sovereig  ^ 

he  repudiates  and  opposes  ^  sovereign  has  C°f“na“ ’whenlt  has  organized  a 

£33  :^8Ccont°sndS  fion  1  and  :ben  it  Worn- 

government  that  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  wit h  eeita  ”  h 

fritted  the  administration  of  tlie  a  to  a  Temtpnal  Legislat 

Xansw-  tcfthe  Senator  ^  Jy  the  Senator  and  tho.with 

Solnia;  and  a  part  of  4J®  denounced  that  as  when  they  have 

S'^gttathercprc^tcdm.  Vn  I  say  is, thatlhe  people  ^  Ter  rightful  sub- 

^”»felb»^S2!£,S:." no  tribunal,  leguU- 

of  the  united  state9’ cftU 
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interfere  with  the  right  of  a  southern  citizen  to  his  property  in  the  Territories. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  says  they  cannot  do  it  until  they  are  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Which  is  right?  He  says 
the  people  of  a  Territory  do  not  get  the  power  until  they  are  organized  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  Government.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  says  no  earthly  tribunal  organized  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  can  exercise  that  power. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  go  any  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  case, 
because,  in  view  of  my  ulterior  purposes  in  this  argument,  it  is  unnecessary. 
No  sooner  had  that  decision  been  made  than  it  was  attacked  all  over  the  land. 
It  was  attacked  by  the  Republican  party.  The  honorable  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Hale)  was  not  satisfied  with  attacking  the  principles  of  the 
decision.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  order  to  come  at  the  point  to  which  he  was 
directing  his  attention,  declared  that  he  could  only  reach  the  point  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  history  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent,  and  looking 
back,  in  a'historical  point  of  view,  to  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion ;  and  he  proceeded  to  give  that  history.  He*st,ated  that  at  that  date  cer¬ 
tain  principles  were  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  amongst  them,  that  these 
unfortunate  people  were  considered  by  many  as  having  no  rights  which  a  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect.  The  honorable  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  re¬ 
peated  here  the  other  day  the  statement  that  this  assertion  of  a  historical  fact 
was  one  of  the  points  decided  by  the  court,  in  defiance,  I  suppose,  of  one 
thousand  corrections  of  the  statement  that  had  been  made  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Again :  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Seward,)  who  is  not  now 
in  his  seat,  and  whose  claims  upon  .the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  his  party 
were  so  ruthlessly  set  aside  at  Chicago,  undertook  to  get  rid  of  the  decision  by 
denouncing  the  court;  and  Senators  around  me  will  remember  how,  again  and 
again,  he  stood  up  here  in  the  Senate  and  insinuated,  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
that  there  had  been  a  bargain  between  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  saw  what  the  decision  was;  he  did  not  attempt  to 
evade  or  avoid  it.  He  tried  to 'get  rid  of  its  moral  power  by  blackening  the 
character  of  its  author.  What  says  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois?  He 
does  not  do  that.  He  now  says  that  his  bargain  was  that  he  would  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  court  when  it  came  up  from  a  local  court  in  a  Territory. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision,  although  given  by  the  tribunal  to  which 
we  all  agreed  to  refer  it.  He  says  he  did  not  agree  to  refer  it  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case;  he  agreed  to  refer  it  when  a  case  should  arise  in  a  territor}1-.  Here  is  his 
language : 

“  Bear  in  mind  that  the  report  introducing  the  bill  was,  that  these  questions  touching  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves  were  referred  to  the  local  courts,  to  the  territorial  courts,  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  When  that  case  shall  arise,  and 
the  court  shall  pronounce  its  judgment,  it  will  be  binding  on  me,  on  you,  sir,  and  on  every 
good  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  promise;  and  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  it  because  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  upon  several  memorable 
occasions  since  the  year  1857,  has  said  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Senate  that,  if 
the  decision  was  made,  it  would  not  bind  the  people  of  the  Territory;  that  the 
case  could  not  be  so  decided  as  to  bind  the  Territory;  that  nothing  that  the 
Supreme  Court  could  do  by  decision  could  bind  the  Territory;  but,  by  the 
Ivansas-Xebraska  bill,  be  had  fixed  the  South  so  that  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  in  defiance  of  the  decisions  of  the  court,  could  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territory, 

Here,  Mr.  President,  let  me  come  back  to  an  explanation  of  that  fact  which 
I  spoke  of  before,  and  to  which  I  asked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country.  Here  stands  the  explanation  of  the  sudden  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  the  relations  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  with  the  rest  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party.  It  was  when,  in  the  year  1858,  the  year  following  this  decision, 
pressed  by  a  canvass  at  home,  eager  to  return  to  the  Senate,  he  joined  in  can¬ 
vassing  the  State  of  Illinois  with  the  gentleman  who  is  now  the  candidate  of 
the  Black  Republican  party  for  the  Presidency.  Pressed  in  different  portions 
of  the  State  with  this  very  argument,  that  he  had  agreed  to  leave  the  question  to 


the  court,  that  the  court  had  decided  it  in  favor  of  the  South,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  under  the  Ivansas-Nebraska  bid,  slavery  was  fixed  in  all  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States ;  finding  himself  going  down  in  Illinois  in  that  canvass,  he 
backed  out  from  his  promise,  and  directly  told  the  people  ol  his  State  that, 
whether  it  had  been  decided  or  not,  and  no  matter  what  the  court  might  decide, 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  had  fixed  the  power  in  the  people  of  the  l\orth  to 
make  every  Territory  in  the  Union  free. 

In  that  contest  the  two  candidates  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  went  before  their  people.  They  agreed  to  discuss  the  issues; 
they  put  questions  to  each  other  for  answer;  and  I  must  say  here,  for  I  must 
be  just  to  all,  that  I  have  been  surprised  in  the  examination  that  I  made  again 
within  the  last  few  days  oi  this  discussion  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  to  find  that  on  several  points  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  far  more  conservative  man, 
unless  he  has  since  changed  his  opinions,  than  1  had  supposed  him  to  be. 
There  was  no  doging  on  his  part.  Mr.  Douglas  started  with  his  questions. 
Here  they  are,  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  answers: 

“  Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of 
the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  V  ■ 

Answer.  I  do  not  hoWj  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  ilie  unconditional  repeal  oi  one  iu* 

gitive  slave  law.  „  ,  ,  ,  *  ,  ,  .... 

“Question.  2.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  lie  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in 
1354,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  even  it  the  people  want 

them?  „  , 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more 

slave  States  into  the  Union.  .....  ... 

“  Question  3.  1  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new 
State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as  the  people  ol  that  State  inay  see  fit  to  make. 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with 

such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  lit  to  make, 

“  Question  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  ol  slavery 

in  the  District  of  Columbia?  •  tv  *  • 

“Answer.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  m  the  District  of 

G<u  Question  5.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the 

slave  trade  between  the  different  States  ?  ...  „  .  ....  .. 

u  Answer.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  differ- 

f  1  “  Question  6.  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  United  States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  lmc  ? 

“  Answer.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressedly,  pledged,  to  a  beliel  in  the  right  and  duty  ot 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  States  Territories. 

“  Question  7.  1  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  new 

territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein  ?  . 

“  Answer  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisitions  of  territory ;  and,  m  any  given 
case,  I  wouid  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition,  accordingly  as  I  might  think  such  acqui¬ 
sition  would  or  would  not  aggravate  the  slavery  question  among  ourselves.”— Debates  oj  Lin¬ 
coln  and.  Douglas ,  p.  88. 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  President,  however  we  may  differ  in  opinion  with  the 
man,  not  to  admire  the  perfect  candor  and  frankness  with  which  these  answers 
were  given:  no  equivocation — no  evasion.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  bis 
questions  put  to  him  in  his  turn.  All  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  read  his  answer 
to  the  second  question : 

“  The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  can  the  people  of  a  Territory,  in 
any  lawful  wav.  against  the  wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  irom 
their  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution?  I  answer  emphatically,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  heard  me  answer  a  hundred  times  from  every  stump  in  Illinois,  that,  in.  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  people  of  a  Territory  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  State  constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  answered  that  question 
over  arid  over  again,  lie  heard  me  argue  the  Nebraska  bill  on  that  principle  all  over  the 
State  in  1854,  in  1855,  and  in  1856,  and  he  has  no  excuse  for  pretending  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  my 
position  on  that  question.” 

All  that  was  true ;  but  see  the  art ;  the  decision  had  not  come  yet;  now  the 
decision  has  come;  now  what? 

«  1T  MATTERS  not  what  way  the  supreme  court  may  hereafter  de- 

C1DF  AS  TO  THE  ABSTRACT  QUESTION,  WHETHER  SLAVERY  MAY  OR  MAY 
NOT  GO  INTO  A  TERRITORY  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION,  THE  PEOPLE  HAVE 
THE  LAWFUL  MEANS  TO  INTRODUCE  OR  EXCLUDE  IT  AS  THE!  PLEASE,  lor 
the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere  unless  it  is  supported  by  local 
■police  regulations.  Those  police  regulations  can  only  he  established  by  the  local  Legislatuie, 
and  if  the  people  are  opposed  to  slavery,  they  will  elect  representatives  to  that  body  who  will 
by  unfriendly  legislation,  effectually  prevent  the  introduction  of  it  jnto  their  mulst.  It,  on  the 
contrary,  they  aro  for  it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  extension,  lioiice,  NO  MAI  ILL. 
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WIIAT  TIIE  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  MAY  BE  ON  THAT  ABSTRACT 
QUESTION,  STILL  THE  EIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  MAKE  A  SLAVE  TERRITORY 
OR  A  FREE  TERRITORY  IS  PERFECT  AND  COMPLETE  UNDER  THE  NEBRASKA 
BILL.  I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  deems  my  answer  satisfactory  on  that  point.” 

He  told  us,  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  had  agreed  that  that  very  question 
should  be  submitted  to  and  decided,  by  the  court.  He  held  out  to  us  here, 
when  we  altogether  advocated  and  supported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  that- 
we  were  submitting  a  judicial  question  to  the  courts,  and  that  when  that  ques¬ 
tion  was  decided,  the  Democratic  party  should  be  a  unit  on  the  question  thus 
decided ;  but  when  he  goes  home,  and  is  pressed  in  a  local  contest,  and  he  sees 
the  glittering  prize  of  a  seat  in  this  Chamber  slipping  from  his  grasp  he  turns 
his  back  upon  his  promise;  he  repudiates  his  words;  he  tells  his  people,  as  he 
says  he  has  told  them  a  hundred  times  before ,  that,  even  if  the  court  decides 
against  them,  he  has,  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  obtained  for  the  free  States 
a  perfect  right  to  make  a  free  Territory  of  every  Territory  in  the  Union,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  decision  of  the  court;  and  }7et  the  honorable  Senator  stands 
up  here  and  arraigns  his  Democratic  brethren;  accuses  them  of  breach  of  faith; 
talks  to  them  of  turning  him  out  of  the  party ;  and  triumphantly  appeals  to 
the  records  of  1840  to  show  his  consistency.  Now,  we  tell  him  that  we  will 
not  stand  upon  such  promises  any  more.  Once  deceived  a  wise  man  may  be; 
twice  deceived,  by  the  same  person  and  the  same  means,  he  is  a  dupe  and  a 
fool.  He  tells  us  now  again,  “leave  it  to  the  courts,”  so  that  he  may  again  go 
home,  and  addressing  his  people,  say  to  them:  “Fellow-citizens  of  Illinois,  I 
have  gou  the  South  for  you.  I  have  got  them  so  that,  no  matter  what  the  de¬ 
cision  is,  you  can  have  a  free  Territory,  and  keep  their  slaves  out  always.” 

Well,  sir,  what  occurred  further  in  that  controversy?  His  competitor  was 
shocked  at  the  profligacy  of  the  Senator.  His  competitor  said  to  him — and 
here  is  the  argument — “everybody  knows  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  has  de¬ 
termined  the  principle  that  a  citizen  of  the  South  has  a  right  to  go  into  the 
Territory,  and  there,  under  the  Constitution,  his  property  is  protected,  and  yet 
you  are  telling  the  people  here  that  their  legislators,  when  they  swear  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution,  can  violate  that  constitutional  provision.”  Mr.  Lincoln 
held  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the  proposition.  He  was  bold  in  the  assertion 
of  his  own  principles;  but  he  told  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  that  discussion 
that  what  he  was  saying  was  a  gross  outrage  on  propriety,  and  was  breaking 
the  bargain  he  had  made.  But  again,  sir,  he  told  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  because,  said  he,  if  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  be  true,  and  slavery  extends  in  the  Territories  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  then  it  also  exists  in  the  States — it  exists  in  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  in  Kansas. 

The  contest  ended.  On  the  popular  vote  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  beaten  ; 
but  according  to  the  division  of  the  representative  and  senatorial  districts  of 
the  State,  he  was  re-elected.  The  popular  vote  upon  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Senate  and  Legislature  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  in 
his  favor,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  and  five  thousand  votes  in  favor  of  what  he  called  the  Danities.  All 
the  State  Republican  officers  were  elected  ;  but  there  was  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois  elected  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  he  came 
back  here  in  triumph. 

Last  spring  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  country  from  an  attack  of  a  disease  in 
the  eyes,  which  required  attention  abroad.  I  went  to  get  the  attention  of  emi¬ 
nent  oculists  abroad.  For  six  or  eight  months  I  was  debarred  from  reading  or 
writing.  I  came  back  just  before  the  opening  of  this  Congress;  and  I  found 
that  during  my  absence  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  had  been  engaged 
in  a  controversy  in  the  public  journals  and  magazines  of  the  country  in  relation 
to  the  principles  that  governed  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  had  copied  in  those  articles  the  very  arguments  that  his  Republican  opponent 
in  Illinois  had  used  against  him,  and  was  then  using  against  the  Democratic 
party.  (Laughter.)  I  have  got  them  here.  First,  that  it  may  not  be  said  that 
1  originated  this  charge,  after  these  magazine  articles  were  printed,  and  after 
the  Senator’s  opponent,  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  taxed  him  with  want  of  good  faith 
under  the  Constitution  for  alleging  the  power  of  the  local  Legislature  to  adopt 
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this  unfriendly  legislation,  in  a  subsequent  speech,  delivered  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  September,*'  1859,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  the  people: 

only  made  that  argument  but  made  it  better  than  he  has  since. 

Nowf  letul  look  at  Judge  Douglas’s  argument  on  this  subject  in  Harper’s 
Magazine.  The  Senator  from  Illinois,  after  thus  deliberately  viol ating  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  he  made  with  his  brother  Democrats ;  after  flying  from  the  resulted 
the  decision  which  he  himself  had  provoked  and  proposed  ;  after  declaring :  that 
no  matter  how  many  decisions  might  be  made,  he  could  always  get clear  of 
them,  because  he  had  so  fixed  it  in  the  Nebraska  bill  that  the  people  of  tl  e 
ritory  could  always,  in  spite  of  the  decisions,  make  free  Territories,  then  pi o 
ceeded  in  his  canvass  for  the  Presidency,  to  address  himself  to  the  people  o 
the  United  States  through  a  magazine  ;  and  the  next  t rick  l  a rri  not  ^ 

of  it  in  the  sense  of  dishonor  or  dishonesty-r-the  next  fantastic  tnclc  ot  t  e 
Senator,  was  to  dress  up  a  magazine  article  with  the  answers  of  his  repu  ica 
opponent  in  Illinois  brought  forward  as  discoveries  by  himself,  and  claimed  as 
discoveries  by  himself,  as  I  shall  show;  and  he  put  forth  to  the  astonished  gaze 
of  the  American  republic  his  new  theory,  that  the  word  “btates  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  often  means  Terntoiies 
Let^ us  first  look  at  this  new  constitutional  discovery.  In  order  that  I  may 
the  Senator  no  injustice  I  will  read  what,  I  am  sure,  on  its  being  lead,  if  1  had 
not  the  book  in  my  hand,  would  be  supposed  to  be  a  caricature  of  the  opinions 
of  a  public  man.  In  speaking  of  the  clause  about  the  surrender  of  fugitives 

slaves,  he  says  :  $ 

wmamssm 

the  dominion  of  the  United  States. 

Here  it  is,  and  he  goes  on  to  prove  it,  as  he  says  ;  and  the  proof  is  so  amus¬ 
ing  that  I  will  relieve  this  rather  tedious  discussion  by  reading  it  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate : 

(iThp  wnrfl  i  states’  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  ordinance  of  the  13th  of  July,  ^87»J°r 
the  government  of  ««  wMI?IS 

fOTmatio" of 

the  Constitution  ^  ^  ^n’ ted  S  tates.  providing  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 

“<=?'  .snSthelyLotes  of  the'unfon,  tlie  Territories  most  become  :i  sanctuary  tor  all  the  fugi- 
Xvt1 f eanS  rSrall  the  felons  and  criminals  who  shall  escape  from  the  sev- 

IS^.and  communities  which  we 

‘LWeSies  (b™ period  of  the  Confederation  and  the  forma- 
Son  cd^tli^Constidlition,  were  always  referred  to  as  ‘States’  or  ‘new  States^  are^reco^mzed 


SerSl^t  or  law 

impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  ol  nobilitj . 
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“  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  each  of  these  eases  where  the  power  is  not  expressly  del¬ 
egated  to  Congress,  the  prohibition  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Federal  Government,  but  upon 
the  States.  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  such  prohibition  upon  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  reason  that  the  omission  to  delegate  any  such  powers  in  the  Constitution 
was  of  itself  a  prohibition,  and  so  declared  in  express  terms  by  the  tenth  amendment,  which 
declares  that  ‘  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib¬ 
ited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.’ 

“  Hence  it  would  certainly  be  competent  for  the  States  and  Territories  to  exercise 

THESE  POWERS  HUT  FOR  THE  PROHIBITION  CONTAINED  IN  THOSE  PROVISIONS  OF  TIIE  CONSTITU¬ 
TION  ;  AND  INASMUCH  AS  THE  PROHIBITION  ONLY  EXTENDS  TO  THE  ‘  STATES,’  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
‘  Territories’  are  still  at  liberty  to  erekcise  them,  unless  the  Territories  are  in¬ 
cluded  WITHIN  THE  TERM  ‘  STATES,’  WITHIN  THE  MEANING  OF  THESE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTI¬ 
TUTION  of  the  United  States  ! !  ” 

[The  small  capitals  and  notes  of  intense  admiration  are  mine.] 

That  is  a  constitutional  argument  elaborately  propounded  to  what  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Georgia  yesterday  said  was  tlie  nonsense  of  the  country. 
Mr.  President,  is  it  not  observable,  does  not  everybody  see,  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  driven  into  just  that  nonsense  when  lie  assumed  the  power  of 
the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exercise  what  lie  terms  squatter  or  popular  sover¬ 
eignty  ?  If  they  be,  indeed,  sovereigns,  he  is  right;  there  is  no  prohibition  on 
them  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  prohibitions  are  upon 
States  alone,  and  not  upon  territorial  governments.  If,  therefore,  they  be*  pop¬ 
ular  sovereigns,  he  does  not  get  rid  of  his  difficulty  by  saying  that  when  the 
Constitution  talks  about  States  it  means  Territories,  because  that  is  not  so;  but 
lie  brings  himself  just  to  that  reductio  ad  absurdum  which,  with  his  peculiar 
perspicacity,  he  saw  straight  before  him:  if  the  Territory  is  sovereign,  as  there 
is  no  restriction  upon  that  sovereignty  in  the  Constitution,  because  the  Consti¬ 
tution  restricts  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
necessarily  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  a  right  to  raise  armies,  to  wage  war, 
to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  exercise  all  those  powers  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibits  tlie  States  from  exercising.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
direct  additional  absurdity  into  which  he  was  plunged,  he  saw  no  other  remedy 
than  to  appeal  to  the  nonsense  of  the  public  with  a  statement  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States fneant  “Territories”  when  it  said  “States.” 

But,  sir,  I  have  said  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  had  in  this 
magazine  taken  the  argument  used  by  his  Republican  opponent  in  the  sena¬ 
torial  canvass  in  Illinois  and  put  them  before  the  people  of  the  country  as  argu¬ 
ments  against  his  Democratic  associates  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion.  I 
have  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  on  that  subject  in  his  speech  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1859.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  tlie  speech  delivered  by  him 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  at  Jonesboro’,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1S58: 

“To  this  Judge  Douglas  answered,  that  they  (tlie  people  of  a  Territory)  can  lawfully  ex¬ 
clude  slavery  from  the  Territory  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution.  He  goes  on  to  tell 
us  how  it  can  be  done.  As  I  understand  him,  he  holds  that  it  can  be  done  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature  refusing  to  make  any  enactments  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territory, 
and  especially  by  adopting  unfriendly  legislation  to  it.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  will  state 
it  again;  that  they  can  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territory,  first,  by  withholding  what  he  as- 
•  suines  to  be  an  indispensable  assistance  to  it  in  the  way  of  legislation;  and,  secondly,  by 
unfriendly  legislation.  If  I  rightly  understand  him,  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  -while 
to  his  position. 

“  In  the  first  place,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  lias  decided  that  any  congres¬ 
sional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  is  unconstitutional — that  they  have  reached  this 
proposition  as  a  conclusion  from  their  former  proposition,  ttiat  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  expressly  recognizes  property  in  slaves,  and  from  that  other  constitutional  provision, 
that  no  person  "shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.” 

Pretty  straightforward  propositions,  one  would  suppose. 

“  Hence  they  reach  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly 
recognizes  property  in  slaves,  and  prohibits  any  person  from  being  deprived  of  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law,  to  pass  an  act  of  Congress  by  which  a  man  who  owned  a  slave  on  one 
side  of  a  line  would  be  deprived  of  him  if  lie  took  him  on  the  other  side,  is  depriving  him 
of  that  property  without  due  process  of  law.  That  I  understand  to  be  tlie  decision  of  tlie  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  I  understand  also  that  Judge  Douglas  adheres  most  firmly  to  that  decision; 
and  tlie  difficulty  is,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territory  un¬ 
less  in  violation  of  that  decision?  That  is  the  difficulty. 

“  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1856.  Judne  Trumbull,  in  a  speech,  substantially,  if 
not  directly,  put  the  same  interrogatory  to  Judge  Douglas,  as  to  whether  tlie  people  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  had  the  lawful  power  to  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution.  Judge 
Douglas  then  answered  at  considerable  length,  and  his  answer  will  be  found  in  tlie  Congres¬ 
sional  Globe  under  the  date  of  J une  9, 1S56.” 


I  have  not  that  answer,  but  I  have  his  answer  of  the  2d  of  July,  1856,  which 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  read  yesterday,  in  which  he  says : 

“  My  answer  then  was,  and  now  is” — 

Here  is  his  senatorial  answer  in  Congress  here : 

My  answer  then  was,  and  now  is,  that  if  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  there,  let  it  jro 
anti  no  power  on  earth  can  take  it  away;  but  if  the  Constitution  does  not  carry  it  there,  no 
power  but  the  people  can  carry  it  there.”  ’ 

Not  just  what  he  said  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeds: 

'Tlld?e  sa‘(^  that  whether  the  people  could  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  or  not  v:as  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  put  that  propo¬ 
sition,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Congressional  Globe,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  all  running  to  the 
same  thing  in  substance— that  it  was  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  maintain  that  when 
he  sajs,  alter  the  Supreme  Court  have  decided  the  question,  that  the  people  may  yet  exclude 
slavery  by  any  means  whatever,  he  does  virtually  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Supreme 
Court  He  shuts  his  ground.  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he  did  not  say  it  was  a  question  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Has  not  the  Supreme  Court  decided  tlrat  question?  When  he  now  says  the 
people  may  exclude  slavery,  does  he  not  make  it  a  question  for  the  people  ?  Does  he  not  vir¬ 
tually  shut  his  ground,  and  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  court,  but  for  the  people?  This 

is  a  very  simple  proposition— a  very  plain  and  naked  one.”  *  *  *  *  *  * 

‘Again:  I  will  ask  you  my  friends,  if  you  were  elected  members  of  the  Legislature  what 
would  be  the  •first  .thing  you  would  have  to  do  before  entering  upon  your  duties?  Swear  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  you  believe,  as  Judge  Douglas  does, 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guaranties  to  your  neighbor  the  right  to  hold  slaves 
in  that  1  erntory— that  they  are  his  property— how  can  you  clear  your  oaths  unless  you  give 
him  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  that  property?  What  do  you  un¬ 
derstand  by  supporting  the  constitution  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  not  to  give 
such  constitutional  helps  to  the  rights  established  by  that  constitution  as  may  be  practically 
needed  V  Can  you,  if  you  swear  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  believe  that  the  Constitution 
establishes  a  right,  clear  your  oath  without  giving  it  support?  Do  you  support  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  if,  knowing  or  believing  there  is  a  right  established  under  it  which  needs  specific  legisla¬ 
tion,  you  withhold  that  legislation?  Do  you  not  violate  and  disregard  your  oath?  I  caiTcon- 
ceive  of  nothing  plainer  in  the  world.  There  can  be  nothing  in  the  words  1  support  the  Con¬ 
stitution  if  you  may  run  counter  to  it  by  refusing  support  to  any  right  established  under  the 
Constitution.  And  what  I  say  here  will  hold  with  still  more  force  against  the  Judge’s  doctrine 
of  unfriendly  legislation.’  IIow  could  you,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
believing  it  guarantied  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories,  assist  in  legislation  intended 
to  aej eat  that  right  ?  That  would  be  violating  your  own  view  of  the  Constitution.  N  ot  only 
so,  but  ii  you  were  to  do  so,  how  long  would  it  take  the  courts  to  hold  your  votes  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void?  Not  a  moment. 

“Lastly,  I  would  ask,  is  not  Congress  itself  under  obligation  to  give  legislative  support  to 
unj  light  that  is  established  in  the  United  States  Constitution?  I  repeat  the  question,  is  not 
Congress  itself  bound  to  give  legislative  support  to  any  right  that  is  established  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  t  A  member  of  Congress  swears  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States and  if  he  sees  a  right  established  by  that  Constitution  which  needs  specific  legislative  ‘ 
protection,  can  he  clear  his  oath  without  giving  that  protection?  Let  me  ask  you  why  many 
m  us  who  are  opposed  to  slavery  upon  principle,  give  our  acquiescence  to  a  fugitive  slave  law  ? 
Vy  hy  do  we  hold  ourselves  under  obligation  to  pass  such  a  law,  and  abide  it  when  it  is  passed? 
Because  the  Constitution  makes  provision  that  the  owners  of  slaves  shall  have  the  right  to  re¬ 
claim  them.  It  gives  the  right  to  reclaim  slaves,  and  that  is,  as  Judge  Douglas  says?  a  barren 
right,  unless  there  is  legislation  that  will  enforce  it.” 

Now,  sir,  let  it  not  be  said  that  I  am  reading  Republican  doctrines  here,  be¬ 
cause  these  very  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  introduced  as 
discoveries  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois — these  and  the  other  passages  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  confusion  between  a  State  and  a  Territory.  When  the  Attorney 
General  had  replied  to  the  magazine  article  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  re¬ 
joinder  was  issued,  called  “the  rejoinder  of  Judge  Douglas  to  Judge  Black,”  in 
which  he  says,  speaking  of  the  magazine  article: 

“  In  that  article,  without  assailing  any  one” — 

He  never  assails  any  one — 


“  In  that  article,  without  assailing  any  one,  or  inpugning  any  man’s  motives,  I  demonstrated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute  by  any  fair-minded  man,  that  if  the  proposition  were 
true,  as  contended  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Territories  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  and  irresistible,  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
Congress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  for  its  protection  ;  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  a  right  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  must  be  protected  by  law  in  all  cases 
where  legislation  is  essential  to  its  enjoyment ;  that  all  who  conscientiously  believe  that  sla-  ' 
very  exists  in  the  Territories  * 

Senators,  listen  to  me  now.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  stood  here  last  week, 
hour  after  hour,  and  asked  what  was  this  new  issue  which  we  were  trying  to 
force  on  the  party,  and  whence  its  necessity.  Why  not  stand,  said  he,  on°the  ' 
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platform  of  1856;  why  not  take  that  Cincinnati  platform  which  we  agreed  to 
in  1856  ?  Who  is  it,  he  says,  that  is  forcing  these  new  issues  on  the  party  ?  I 
have  tracked  him  through  Illinois.  What  did  he  sa}’-  in  his  defence  of  the  Har¬ 
pers  Magazine  article  about  the  necessity  of  putting  this  very  resolution  in  the 
platform?  He  says  he  has  demonstrated — 

“  That  all  who  conscientiously  believe  that  slaver)'  exists  in  the  Territories  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  are  bound  by  their  consciences  and  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  to 
support  a  congressional  slave  code  for  the  Territories.” 

I  deny  that;  but  I  want  to  show  his  view  of  what  our  duty  is: 

“  And  that  no  consideration  of  political  expediency  can  relieve  an  honest  man,  who  so  be¬ 
lieves,  from  the  faithful  and  prompt  performance  of  this  imperative  duty.” 

That  is  Judge  Douglas’s  view  of  our  position  ;  and  yet,  hour  after  hour,  he 
stands  up  here  and  attacks  us  for  doing  that  which  he  says  our  oaths  and  our 
consciences  impose  upon  us,  as  a  duty  so  imperative  that  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
as  honest  men,  to  avoid  doing  it.  He  says  further,  in  the  same  “rejoinder:” 

“  I  also  demonstrated,  in  the  same  paper,  that  the  Constitution,  being  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  the  same  in  the  States  as  in  the  Territories— is  the  same  in  Pennsylvania 
as  in  Kansas ;  and,  consequently,  if  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  must  of  necessity  exist  in  Pennsylvania  by  virtue  of  the  same  instru¬ 
ment:  and  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  force  the  people  of  the  Territory 
to  sustain  the  institution  of  slavery,  whether  they  want  it  or  not,  merely  because  it  exists  there 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  the  same 
thins:  in  all  the  States  for  the  same  reason.  . 

“this  exposition  of  the  question  produced  consternation  and  dismay  in  the  camp  ol  my 

assailants.” 

He  just  copied  the  arguments  from  Mr.  Lincoln’s  dispute  with  him,  put  them 
into  the  Harper’s  Magazine  article,  and  tells  us  that  this  exposition  of  his  of 
the  constitutional  rights  and  duties  of  the  States  of  this  Union  produced  con¬ 
sternation  and  dismay  amongst  his  assailants!  Why,  Mr.  President,  what  is 
there  in  this  argument  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  has  copied 
from  those  Republicans  who  again  and  again  have  attacked  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— that  under  the  doctrine  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  slavery  exists  as  well  in  the  States  as  in.  the  Territories;  a  sophism  so 
bald,  a  proposition  so  destitute  of  a  shadow  of  foundation,  that  it  never  was 
used5 by  any  man  who  believed  it,  but  was  put  forth  to  deceive  those  who  could 
not  understand  the  question. 

•  What  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  this, 
plainly  and  simply :  Congress  has  jurisdiction  over  and  power  to  govern  the 
Territories;  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are  limited;  amongst 
the  limitations  is  a  prohibition  to  destroy  and  impair  or  confiscate  the  property 
of  citizens  without  due  process  of  law.  Slaves  are  property,  and  therefore 
Congress  has  no  power  to  confiscate  them,  to  destroy  them,  or  to  impair  the 
right  of  property  in  them,  without  due  process  of  law.  That  is  what  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  says.  What  has  that  to  do  with  a  State?  Does  Congress  legis¬ 
late  for  a  State  ?  Does  Congress  govern  a  State  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  a  State  from  doing  as  it  pleases  in  its 
own  legislation,  except  a  certain  clause  in  which  the  prohibitions  are  plainly 
stated,  and  which  does  not  include  the  slavery  question  at  all.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  prohibitions  on  the  States  in  the  Constitution,  and  amongst  them  are  emit¬ 
ting  bills  of  credit,  raising  armies  and  navies,  levying  taxes  or  duties  on  imports, 
on  exports — all  these  are  prohibited  to  the  States.  The  Stares  aie  not  piohib- 
ited  from  legislating  on  slavery  in  their  own  limits;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  hold  that  Congress  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  from 
doing  so  in  the  Territories,  and  yet  the  Senator  from  Illinois  repeats  this  absurd 
position,  that  because  Congress  cannot  destroy  property  in  slaves  in  a  Territory 
therefore  State  constitutions  cannot  destroy  it  in  the  States! 

It  was,  Mr.  President,  well  known  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  when  he 
'penned  this  article,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  \yhatever.  He  was  driven  to 
it.  Every  time  he  discusses  the  question,  if  he  holds  to  the  principles  he  has 
promulgated  in  the  Senate,  and  now  adheres  to  before  the  nation,  he  will  be 
driven  step  by  step,  back  and  back,  to  the  Black  Republican  camp.  Let  him 
beware.  Let  him  beware  of  the  first  step  outside  of  the  intrenchments  of  the 
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Constitution.  Let  him  beware  lest  he  gets  so  far  that  return  becomes  impossi¬ 
ble  He  has  already  got  to  using  their  arguments,  to  adopting  their  principles, 
and  after  vaunting  here  that  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  offering  indulgence  and  quarter  to  all  Democratic  Senators  and  all  Demo 
cratic  States  that  disagree  with  him,  he  joins  in  the  cry  that  Democratic  sen- 

have^  trespassed'oii  the  £  “of  the  Senate  rather  longer  than  I  in- 
tended.  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  1  shall  oc¬ 
cupy.  The  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  other  <^y,  went  further.  .  deed 

evaded  avoided,  and  circumvented  the  South  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  susceptible  of  the  construction  he  gives  it,  and  confers  on  the  people 
the  Territories  the  right  he  now  alleges,  but,  with  all  his  promts,  be  cloven 
foot  again  sticks  out  He  warns  us-yes,  Senators  he  warns  us-th at  f  the 
Tennessee  resolution  is  adopted  at  Baltimore  he  will  explain  away  that  too. 
No”can  bind  him,  according  to  his  present  statements  Le  me  rea, i  th 
Tprmp^ee  resolution  and  I  will  ask  every  man  within  the  sound  oi  my  voice 
whether  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  plain  and  clear  as  the  English  language  can 
make  it?  Tass  it,  and  he  tells  you,  it  will  not  bind  him.  He  says  it  has  a. 
double  construction  and  a  double  meaning.  He  has  prepared  everybody 
t  a  doZe  meaning  to  it  He  asked  the  Senator  from  Ohm  to  read  it;  and 

here  it  is. 

“  Mr.  Pugh  read,  as  follow :  qtntp4  have  an  eoual  right  to  settle  with  their 

toe  CotX^ 

Xeltroyed  oX  impaired  by  congressional  or  territorial  legislation.” 

I  confess  that  I  read  it  over  and  over,  and  could  not  see  a  loop  to  hang  a 
dnnto  on  All  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  settle 
S  their  property  in  th. Territories,  and  no  territorial  legislation  can  impair 
h.  That  isrthe  Tennessee  resolution.  What  is  the  warning  given  to  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Here  it  is: 

The  Cincinnati  platform  that  he  warns  us  to  stick  to—that  of  course  is  not 
Oh  no?  But  this  will  he  liable  to  two  constructions,  and  I  bave  puzzled  my 
brain  for  an  hour  to  get  at  that  other  construction.  I  will  read  what,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  said,  and  perhaps  other  Senators  may  be  more  fortunate  than  I  have  been. 

I  think  I  have  got  a  glimpse.  He  says  it  is  liable  to  two  constructions 

“  And  certainly  and  inevitably  will  receive  two,  directly  toe  opposite  to  each  other,  and  each 
will  be  maintained  with  equal  pertinacity.” 

We  know  what  the  South  will  maintain  under  that  resolution;  and  who  will 
maintain  any  other  construction  ?  Surely,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  means  that 
he  will  because  he  knows  we  will  not.  We  can  see  hut  one  meaning,  and  no 
man  imbued  with  constitutional  principles  can  discover  but  one  and  that  is 
that  all  citizens — those  who  own  slaves,  as  well  as  those  who  oavii  ioises 
a “gM to  goTith  their  property  into  the  Territories-have  an  , equal  «g ht  to 
20  there-  and  that  their  property  shall  not  be  impaired.  But  thebe  a 
from  Illinois  says  there  is  another  construction  that  will  be  maintained,  and 
persistently  maintained.  And  what  is  it?  He  says. 

“  The  resolution  contains,  in  my  opinion,  two  truisms;  and  fairly  considered,  no  man  can 
question  them.” 

What  is  the  fair  consideration  he  gives  it? 

“  They  are,  first,  that  every  citizen”— 

Not  “  all  the  citizens.”  The  resolution  says  all  the  citizens.  He  says  every 

citizen.  But  I  will  show  you  why  he  says  so: 

“  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  an  equab  right  in  the ’Territories ;  that  whatever 
righUhfcitizeTof  one  State  has  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  States. 

See  how  he  is  changing  it  now! 

“That  whatever  propertythe  citizen  of  one  State  may  carry  there,  toe  citizens  of  all  the 
States  may  carry.” 
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And  then  they  will  go  on  with  the  old  Republican  objection,,  that  we  are  all 
at  perfect  liberty  to  go  into  the  Territories  without  our  property  ;  that  we  are  all 
on  an  equal  footing.  The  old  Republican  argument  that  was  brought  up  here 
in  the  discussions  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
tenders  to  us  now  for  the  canvass  of  1860.  He  will  tell  us,  “  You  are  not  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  Territory;  a  northern  man  goes  with  his  horses,  you  may  go  with 
horses;  a  northern  man  goes  with  a  cow,  you  may  go  with  a  cow ;  a  northern 
man  does  not  go  with  a  slave,  and  you  shall  not  go  with  a  slave;”  and  that  is 
the  equality  that  he  says  it  means.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  kind  in  warn¬ 
ing  us  in  advance  this  time  how  this  proposition  will  be  got  rid  of.  The  South 
will  be  fools  if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  warning,  and  see  if  some¬ 
thing  cannot  be  devised  which  the  astute  and  practiced  ingenuity  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  cannot  get  around,  if  the  English  language  can  hold  him.  Now 
he  say  a: 

“  And  on  whatever  terms  the  citizens  of  one  State  can  hold  it,  and  have  it  protected,  the 
citizens  of  all  States  can  hold  it  and  have  it  protected,  without  deciding  what  the  right  is 
which  still  remains  for' decision.” 

.  So  that  the  Tennessee  platform  will  leave  us  ju3t  where  we  are  now.  What 
is  his  objection  to  it? 

“  I  want  no  double  dealing,  or  double  construction.” 

That  is  his  objection.  He  wants  things  clear,  plain,  and  straight;  and  then 
when  we  ask  that  they  shall  be  puf  down  clear,  plain,  and  straight,  he  abuses 
us  for  making  new  tests  in  the  party;  talks  about  assaults  on  him;  kept  the 
Senate  occupied  for  eight  mortal  hours,  whilst  he  was  attacking  every  man  and 
every  State  in  the  entire  Union  that  would  not  support  his  pretensions  for  the 
Presidency. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  people  have  at  last  come  to  thi3  point;  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  delegates  of  the  South  have  come  to  this  point.  I  speak  not  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  either  House. of  Congress.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  congressional 
dictation,  in  a  certain  class  of  public  journals  under  the  control  of  certain  pub¬ 
lic  men,  and  yet  one  would  suppose  that  a  seat  in  Congress  affords  at  least  some 
prima  facie  probability  of  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of  the  constituency, 
and  that  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion  of  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  Democracy,  both  of  States  and  constituencies,  is  some  prima  facie  proof 
of  what  Democratic  principles  are.  But  all  that  is  nothing.  In  modern  slang, 
this  is  a  Yancey  and  caucus  platform,  and  we  are  congressional  dictators.  I, 
therefore,  leaving  out  of  view  the  opinions  of  members  of  Congress  in  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  States,  now  say  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  delegates  of  the  South,  sent  by  the  State  conven¬ 
tions  from  primary  meetings,  that  the  time  has  come  when  all  constitutional 
rights  guarantied  to  us  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — which  was 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  his  coadjutors  as  the  common  arbiter  of 
our  dispute — shall  be  acknowledged ;  that  all  that  we  demand  shall  be  put 
down  in  the  bond;  that  there  shall  be  no  longer  a  doubt  in  relation  to  it. 

Mi*.  President,  when  mere  private  rights  of  property  are  concerned,  when  the 
question  is,  who  owns  a  farm,  or  who  owns  a  horse,  or  who  is  entitled  to  $100, 
it  is  an  old  aphorism  of  the  law,  niisera  est  servitus,  ubi  jus  aut  vagum  aut  incer- 
tum  est — wretched  and  deplorable  is  the  slavery  where  the  law  which  governs 
a  man’s  right  is  vague  or  uncertain.  And  shall  we,  we  who  represent  Demo¬ 
cratic  States  and  Democratic  constituencies,  be  asked  why  it  is  that  we  will  not 
leave  these  rights,  on  which  they  rest  for  their  property,  which  are  even  vital 
to  their  existence,  open  to  doubt  and  denial?  Shall  we  be  asked  why  it  is  that 
we  demand  that  the  charter  of  these  rights  be  written  clearly,  plainly,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  or  misconstruction?  Oh,  no,  says  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  “in  1S56  we  were  unanimous  upon  the  Cincinnati  platform;  I  have 
given  it  a  construction,  and  the  Charleston  convention  has  backed  my  con¬ 
struction,  and  I  am  the  Democratic  party;”  and  it  is  his  construction,  and  the 
construction  adopted  by  a  minority  at  Charleston,  that  he  presents  to  us  here, 
and  asks  us  by  what  right  we  call  for  something  plainer  or  clearer  as  the  charter 
of  our  constitutional  privileges?  Miserable  and  deplorable  is  the  slavery  where 
the  law  governing  the  property  of  the  individual  is  doubtful  or  uncertain.  De- 
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grading  and  dishonoring  to  a  State  is  it  when  its  sovereignty  cannot  ask  for  an 
expression  or  acknowledgment  of  its  sovereign  rights  in  an  assembly  of  equals, 
iiie  people  of  the  South  do  not  mean  to  be  put  off  this  time  with  any  doubtful 
or  vague  construction.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  opposed  to  double  mean¬ 
ings  and  double  constructions;  he  dislikes  the  Tennessee  platform  on  that 
ground.  We  share  his  dislike;  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri—we  will  be  taught  by 

clearly"  6  W1^  ^  that  eveiTtllinS  in  our  platform  be  put  down  plainly  and 

Mi.  Piesident,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  the  plentitude  of  his 
power,  tells  us  that  the  Democratic  platform  has  been  adopted,  and  backs  him. 
■tie  next  tells  us  that  it  is  glory  enough  for  him  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  of.  the  Democratic  party  at  a  convention  ;  and  then 
wjt.  allusion,  somewhat  transparent,  to  a  course  of  proceeding  by  others 
which  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  he  says  that  when  others  got  a  majority  he 
sent  word  to  his  friends  to  vote  for  them.  He  does  not  say  that  he  thinks 
ever}  body  ought  to  send  wrord  to  vote  for  him,  but  he  leaves  it  to  us,  if  we  are 
generous  or  liberal,  to  draw  our  own  conclusions.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  know 
what  happened  at  that  convention  only  from  the  public  records  of  the  country, 
and  the  report  of  its  delegates.  It  is  reported  that,  as  his  highest  vote,  upon 
one  or  two  ballots,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  received  one  hundred 
and  hffy-two  and  a  half  votes,  and  I  think  that  was  the  highest. 

Mr.  PUGH.  For  several  ballots — seven  or  eight. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  How  aid  he  get  them?  Were  there  one  hundred  and 
tifty-two  delegates  in  the  convention  of  whom  he  was  the  choice? 

Mr.  PUGH.  Certainly ;  they  expressed  it  by  their  vote. 

Mi.  BENJAMIN.  Oh,  that  was  part  of  the  arrangement  by  which  those  who 
were  not  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were  caught,  but  the  truth  of  history 
will  leak  out  in  despite  of  those  little  arrangements.  (Laughter.)  I  had  here 
amongst  my  papers,  I  think,  the  speech  of  a  delegate,  who  explains  this  majority. 

Mi.  PUGH.  State  the  substance  of  it.  If  it  w'as  said  at  Charleston  I  shall 
recollect  it. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Well,  sir,  I  will  state  the  substance  of  it;  I  cannot  find 
the  extract  I  had,  and  I  shall  have  to  affix  it  to  my  speech.  Gentlemen  have 
doubtless  seen  it.  Scarcely  had  the  Charleston  convention  mbt,  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  been  appointed  on  organization,  when  it  reported  an  organization  of  presi¬ 
dents,  vice  presidents,  and  secretaries,  and  sprung  this  resolution  on  the  con¬ 
vention  instanter— the  convention  had  previously  adopted  the  rules  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Democratic  conventions —  ^ 

“  The  committee  further  recommend  ” — 

The  subject  was  not  committed  to  them  at  all _ 


“  The  committee  further  recommend  that  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  bv  the  Demo- 
cratic  conventions  of  1S52  and  1856  be  adopted  by  this  convention  for  ftf  Jovernmem  •  with 
tins  additional  rule : 

“That  any  State  which  has  not  provided  or  directed  by  its  State  convention  how  its  votes 
may  be  given,  the  convention  will  recognize  the  right  of  each  delegate  to  cast  his  individual 

V01C» 


As  a  certain  gentleman  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency— Heaven  preserve 
the  country  from  candidates  for  the  Presidency !— wherever  the  gentleman’s 
friends  were  m  the  majority,  they  had  taken  special  pains,  by  preorganization 
to  get  a  resolution  passed  at  the  State  conventions  instructing  the  delegates  to 
vote  as  a  unit,  and  thus  they  fastened  down  every  man  in  a  minority  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  spite  of  himself  got  his  vote  cast  for  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  although  he  was  opposed  to  him.  But  the  conventions  in  other  States 
leaving  the  Democratic  delegates  to  the  instincts  of  their  own  judgment-  Hav¬ 
ing  in  operation  the  time-honored  traditions  of  the  party;  not  tyino-  up  their 
delegations  by  instructions,  left  them  to  act  as  they  might  think  proper-  and 
when  they  got  to  Charleston,  by  forcing  the  votes  of  all  the  minorities’  that 
were  against  Mr.  Douglas,  and  freeing  the  hands  of  all  the  minorities  that  were 
m  his  favor,  his  friends  had  cast  for  him  all  the  minorities,  both  those  for  him 
and  those  against  him,  in  all  the  United  States.  That  is  the  way  he  srot  one 
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vote  more  than  half  the  convention.  Now,  what  I  was  looking  for  was  this  : 
the  distinct  statement  of  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Butler,)  that  there 
were  fifteen  steady,  persistent  votes  against  the  Senator  from  Illinois  from  the 
State  of  New  York  alone.  I  am  telling  you  what  Mr.  Butler  said. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  read  his  speech  last  night;  I  think  he  said  twelve. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  read  it  this  morning;  it  said  fifteen.  It  may  have 
changed  since  last  night. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Very  well;  fifteen  delegates. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  He  says  there  were  fifteen  delegates  from  New  York  alone 
who  were  steady,  persistent  opponents  of  Mr.  Douglas;  yet  those  votes  were 
cast  for  him.  There  was  a  minority  in  Indiana;  but  those  votes  were  cast  for 
him.  There  were  minorities  in  other  States,  which  I  added  up;  and  instead  of 
having  a  majority  of  the  delegates  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
United  States  in  his  favor,  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  a  lean  minority  of  but  one-third 
of  the  delegates,  and  that  one- third  exclusively  from  Republican  States.  Ihe 
whole  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  as  its  Democratic  electoral  votes 
will  testify,  was  opposed  to  him  unanimously.  Mr.  Butler  says  so.  My  friend 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Rice)  has  just  handed  me  the  extract  in  the  Constitution 
of  this  morning;  and  I  will  read  not  the  whole  of  it,  but  portions  of  it,  and  if 
I  am  wrong  in  my  memory  as  to  fifteen,  I  will  give  up. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  read  it  in  the  Herald  last  night. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Butler,  in  giving  an  account  to  his  constituents  at  a 
meeting  called  to  censure  him,  but  which  approved  and  endorsed  him  after  he 
was  through,  said : 

“In  New  York  there  were  fifteen  votes  opposed  to  Judge  Douglas  from  first  to  last,  yet 
her  thirty-five  votes  were  cast  for  him  on  every  ballot ;  in  Ohio,  six  votes.” 

Mr.  PUGH.  Not  one. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN— 

“  In  Indiana,  five  votes ;  In  Minnesota,  two  votes  opposed  to  him,  yet  by  that  rule  cast  for 
him,  so  that  the  majority  was  more  apparent  than  real.” 

I  leave  out  the  six  votes  from  Ohio.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  was  a 
delegate  himself)  must  certainly  know  better  than  the  delegate  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  I  abandon  the  point  to  his  superior  knowledge;  but  here,  without 
counting  any  more,  fifteen  in  New  York,  five  in  Indiana,  two  in  Minnesota, 
make  twenty-two.  Take  twenty- two  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and 
there  remain  one  hundred  and  thirty,  without  counting  a  solitary  vote  against 
him  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  But,  sir,  I  will  not  enter  into  these  minutiie, 
which  ought  not  to  be  entered  into  in  the  Senate,  and  which  I  certainly  never 
would  have  thought  of  speaking  of,  but  for  the  constant  vaunt  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  majority  was  his,  and  he  was  entitled  to  a  nomination; 
that  the  party  had  backed  his  principles,  and  that  we  were  all  rebels  against 
his  high  majesty.  I  should  not  have  inquired  into  this  matter  but  for  that. 
And  now  what  does  this  delegate  say  as  the  sum  total  of  what  occurred  ?  He 
says: 

“  Now,  with  the  South  opposed  to  Judge  Douglas,  even  to  a  disruption  of  the  party ;  with 
every  Democratic  free  State  voting  against  him;  with  two-thirds  of  the  delegation  of  the 

Sreat  State  of  Pennsylvania  firmly  against  him,  one-half  nearly  of  New  York  hostile,  New 
ersey  divided,  and  the  only  State  in  New  England  where  the  Democracy  can  have  much 
hope  (Connecticut)  nearly  equally  balanced,  what  was  it  the  part  of  wisdom  for  your  dele¬ 
gate  to  do  ?” 

That  is  the  question  Mr.  Butler  presents  to  his  constituency.  What  does  he 
say? 

“  I  found  also  that  Judge  Douglas  was  in  opposition  to  almost  the  entire  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  No  matter  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong,  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  position  for  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party.” 

This  is  Mr.  Butler’s  language  : 

“  I  found  him  opposed  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.” 
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We  have  watched  him  here  : 

.  “It  is  doubtless  all  wrong  that  this  should  be  so,  yet  so  it  is,  I  have  heard  that  the  sweet¬ 
est  wine  makes  the  sourest  vinegar,  but  I  never  heard  of  vinegar  sour  enough  to  made  sweet 
wine.  Cold  apathy  and  violent  opposition  are  not  the  prolific  parent  of  votes.  I  found,  worse 
than  all  for  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Republican 
House  of  Representatives  was  openly  quoted  as  saying  that  the  influential  paper  controlled 
by  him  would  either  support  Douglas  or  Skward,  thus  making  himself,  apparently,  an  un¬ 
pleasant  connecting  link  between  them.  . 

“  With  these  facts  before  me,  and  impressing  upon  me  the  conviction  that  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Douglas  could  not  be  made  with  any  hope  of  safety  to  the  Democratic  party,  what 
was  I  to  do?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  what  I  ought  to  have 
done.  Yielding  to  your  preference,  I  voted  seven  times  for  Judge  Douglas,  although  my 
iudgment  told  me  that  my  votes  were  worse  than  useless,  as  they  gave  him  an  appearance  ol 
strength  in  the  convention  which  I  felt  he  had  n<)t,  in -fact,  in  the  Democratic  party. 

That  is  the  gentleman  who  stands  up  here,  and  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
Democratic  party  challenges  the  entire  body  of  his  Democratic  fellow-ben  a- 

tors.  . 

Now,  Mr.  President,  all  that  I  have  said  has  been  said  somewhat  in  indigna¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  not  to  feel  indignation  at  the  charges  so 
profusely  scattered  against  me  and  my  friends,  and  my  State;  but  still,  sir, 
after  ail  “more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.”  Up  to  the  years  1857  and  1858,  no 
man  in  this  nation  had  a  higher  or  more  exalted  opinion  of  the  character,  the 
services,  and  the  political  integrity  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  than  I  had.  I 
can  appeal  to  those  who  may  have  lieary'aP16  in  the  last  presidential  canvass, 
in  my  State,  where,  for  months  together,  day  and  night,  I  was  travelling  in 
support  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  helping  as  far  as  my  humble  abilities 
would  admit,  to  break  down  the  Know-Nothing  party,  which  had  then  a  de¬ 
cided  majority  of  the  voters  of  our  State  inscribed  in  its  lodges.  We  succeeded 
in  that  contest.  The  canvass  was  a, successful  one  ;  and  it  did  so  happen  that, 
in  the  course  of  that  canvass,  I  had  again  and  again  to  appeal  to  my  Demo¬ 
cratic  fellow-citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  stand  by  the  gallant  Democ¬ 
racy  of  the  North  who  stood  by  us,  to  frown  down  this  new  organization, 
whose  only  effect  could  be  to  injure  the  Democratic  candidate  and  his  success , 
and  then,  in  speaking  of  that  bright  galaxy  of  Democratic  talent,  Democratic 
integrity,  and  Democratic  statesmanship,  that  I  now  see  gathered  and  clustered 
around  me.  the  central  figure  was  the  honored  portrait  of  the  Senator  from 

Illinois.  . 

Sir,  it  has  been  with  reluctance  and  sorrow  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  pluck 
down  my  idol  from  his  place  on  high,  and  refuse  to  him  any  more  support  or 
confidence  as  a  member  of  the  party.  I  have  done  so,  I  trust,  upon  no  light 
or  unworthy  ground.  I  have  not  done  so  alone.  The  causes  that  have  ope¬ 
rated  on  me  have  operated  on  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  operated  an  effect  which  the  whole  future  life  of  the  Senator  will  be  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  obliterate.  It  is  impossible  that  confidence  thus  lost  can  be 
restored.  On  what  ground  has  that  confidence  been  forfeited,  and  why  is  it 
that  we  now  refuse  him  our  support  and  fellowship  ?  I  have  stated  our  reason 
to-day.  I  have  appealed  to  the  record.  I  have  not  followed  him  back  in  the 
false  issue  or  the  feigned  traverse  that  he  makes  in  relation  to  matters  that  are 
not  now  in  contest  between  him  and  the  Democratic  party.  The  question  is 
not  what  we  all  said  or  believed  in  1840  or  in  1856.  How  idle  was  it  to  search 
ancient  precedents,  and  accumulate  old  quotations  from  what  Senators  may 
have  at  different  tirties  said  in  relation  to  their  principles  and  views.  _  The  pre¬ 
cise  point,  the  direct  arraignment,  the  plain  and  explicit  allegation  made 
against  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  touched  by  him  in  all  of  his  speech.  _ 

° We  accuse  him  for  this,  to  wit :  that  having  bargained  with  us  upon  a  point 
upon  which  we  were  at  issue,  that  it  should  be  considered  a  judicial  point;  that 
he  would  abide  the  decision ;  that  he  would  act  under  the  decision,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  a  doctrine  of  the  party  ;  that  having  said  that  to  us  here  in  the  Senate, 
he  went  home,  and  under  the  stress  of  a  local  election,  his  knees  gave  way; 
his  whole  person  trembled.  His  adversary  stood  upon  principle  and  was 
beaten;  and  lo!  he  is  the  candidate  of  a  mighty  party  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  faltered.  He  got  the  prize  for 
which  he  faltered  ;  but  lo !  the  grand  prize  of  his  ambition  to-day  slips  from  his 
grasp  because  of  his  faltering  in  bis  former  contest,  and  his  success  in  the 
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canvass  for  the  Senate,  purchased  for  an  ignoble  price,  has  cost  him  the  loss  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Heie  were  two  men,  struggling  before  the  people  of  a  State  on  two  great 
sides  of  a  political  controversy  that  was  dividing  the  Union,  each  for  empire  at 
home.  One  stood  on  principle— -was  defeated.  "To-day,  where  stands  he?  The 
other  faltered — received  the  prize;  but,  to-day,  where  stands  he?  Not  at  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  party  of  these  United  States.  He  is  a  fallen  star.  We 
have  separated  from  him.  He  is  right  in  saying  we  have  separated  from  him. 
We  have  separated  from  him,  not  because  he  held  principles  in  1856  different 
from  ours.  We  have  separated  from  him,  not  because  we  are  intolerant  of  op¬ 
position  from  anybody,  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pugh)  is  an  honored 
member  of  our  organization.  We  separated  from  him  because  he  has  denied 
the  bargain  that  he  made  when  he  went  home ;  because,  after  telling  us  here 
in  the  Senate  that  he  was  willing  that  this  whole  matter  should  be  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  face  of  his  people,  he  told  them  that  he  had  got  us 
by  the  bill;  and  that,  whether  the  decision  was  for  us  or  against  us,  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect  was  to  be  against  us;  and  because  he  shows  us  now  again  that  he 
is  ready  to  make  use  of  Black  Republican  arguments  used  against  himself  at 
home,  and  to  put  them  forth  against  the  Democratic  party  in  speeches  here  in 
the  Senate.  1 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  will  be  represented  as  an  attack  on  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois;  but  I  finish  speech,  as  he  did  his,  by  saying  “the 
Senate  vill  bear  me  witness  »  ,•  •  e  not  spoken  on  this  subject  until  at¬ 
tacked ;  all  I  have  said  is  in  self-u^^oc  I  attack  no  man,  and  the  world  shall 
know  if  ever  I  speak  again,  it  shall  be  in  self-defence.”  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  best  defence  is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  I  belong 
to  no  school  of  politicians  that  stand  on  the  defensive.'  If  attacked,  I  strike 
back,  and  ever  shall.  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  the  world  to  know 
that  he  spoke  only  in  self-defence,  let  the  same  measure  of  justice  be  meted  out 
to  me,  and  in  answer  to  any  one  who  can,  by  possibility,  consider  what  I  have 
said  as  an  attack,  I  reply  “self-defence.”  (Laughter.)  I  wish  my  speech  qual¬ 
ified  just  like  that  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  his  is  an  attack, 
mine  is;  if  his  is  “self-defence”  against  some  unknown  person,  mine  also  is 
self-defence  against  some  body  that  has  attacked  me  and  my  State,  whose 
name  I  do  not  know.  (Laughter.)  dhat  is  just  my  position,  I  state  it  plainly; 
I  am  sorry  the  Senator  is  not  here  to  hear  it  stated. 
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Mr.  Slidell  submitted  the  Majority  Report. 

Mr.  KINO,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  submitted  the  following  as  the 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 


Differing  with  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
I  will  state  my  views  to  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee  discloses 
abuses  practiced  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  providing  for  the  execution  of  printing  and 
binding  for  Congress  and  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  which  cannot  be  condemned  in  language 
stronger  than  the  facts  testified  to  before  the 
i  committee  will  justify. 

The  printing  and  binding  for  Congress  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale  by 
those  elected  to  the  office  of  Printer  to  those  who 
executed  the  work  ;  and  moneys  drawn  from-the 
public  treasury  under  color  of  law,  ostensibly  to 
pay  for  executive  printing  and  binding,  have  been 
disposed  of  for  personal  and  party  purposes,  by 
arrangements  made  upon  consultations  in  which 
the  highest  public  functionaries  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government  have  participated. 
Those  to  whom,  by  law  and  by  their  high  offi¬ 
cial  positions,  the  care  of  the  public  interests 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  public  moneys  have 
been  confided,  have  themselves  been  the  parties 
through  whose  counsels  arrangements  were  made 
:  for  the  application  of  the  moneys  to  corrupt  pur¬ 
poses.  The  amount  of  money  drawn  out  of  the 
treasury  has  been  determined  by  the  manlier  in 
which  the  orders  for  printing  were  made  and 
sent  to  the  printer,  and  not  by  the  law  or  by  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  printing  ordered  and  exe¬ 
cuted. 

The  printing  and  binding  of  the  executive 
departments  have  been  given  out,  with  express 
i stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  printer  executing 
'  the  work,  and  drawing  the  money  from  the  treas- 
'®ry  for  the  assumed  purpose  of  paying  for  the 
work,  that  he  should  pay  and  apply  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  support  of  party  newspapers 
that  were  supporting  the  administration,  and 
1  published  in  this  city  and  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  and  paid  by  one  printer  executing  the 
public  printing,  to  influence  the  result  of  elec¬ 
tions. 

A  great  part  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  obtained  from  unwilling  witnesses- 
much  of  it  is  irrelevcant,  some  of  it  is  obscure* 
and  some  contradictory.  But  no  man  who  will 
read  the  testimony  can  fail,  I  think,’ to  come  to 
the  same  conclusions  I  have.  For  the  specifi¬ 
cations  and  evidence  that  sustain  these  con¬ 
clusions,  drawn  from  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  subject,  reference  is  made  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  itself,  in  the  words  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  to  the  facts.  All  the  evidence  that  was 
taken,  filling  a  document  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pages,  is  reported  by  the  committee 
;o  the  Senate,  and  has  been  printed. 

The  resolution  adopted  directing  the  investi¬ 


gation  was  offered  in  consequence  of  disclosures 
made  in  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  17  th  of 
January,  1860,  the  day  George  W.  Bowman  was 
elected  Printer  for  the  present  Senate.  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man,  whose  arrangements  and  differences  with 
Cornelius  Wendell  attracted  attention  to  the 
expencV turcs  for  public  printing,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  its  profits  for  party  purposes,  was,  in 
March,  1859,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Print- 
ing,  and  Mr.  Wendell  was  the  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  ’Washington  Union,  the  leading 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  Washington  supporting 
the  administration.  On  the  26th  day  of  March” 
1859,  Wendell  transferred  to  Bowman,  by  bill  of 
sale,  the  Washington  Union  newspaper,  with  its 
good  will,  presses,  printing,  and  other  material 
belonging  to  that  establishment.  Wendell  was, 
V  that  time,  also  the  owner  of  another  large 
printing  establishment,  constructed  and  fitted  up 
to  execute  the  public  printing,  and  in  which  it 
was  then,  and  had  for  some  years  been,  executed, 
in  which  no  newspaper  was  published. 

For  the  last  Congress,  which  ended  March  3, 
1859,  James  B.  Steadman  was  the  official  Printer 
elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
William  A.  Harris  the  official  Printer  elected  by 
toe  Sen-ate,  and  the  printing  for  both  houses 
Was  executed  at  a  large  printing  office  belonging 
to  Wendell,  who  had  also  the  executive  printing 
and  binding. 

When  the  testimony  was  completed,  the  com¬ 
mittee  conferred  together,  but  were  not  able  to 
agree  upon  a  report.  Subsequent  conference 
disclosed  that  Messrs.  Slidell,  Powell,  and  Ken¬ 
nedy,  took  one  view  of  the  subject,  and  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  and  myself  another,  when  Mr.  Slidell  was 
directed  to  report  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  which  he  has  done  in  the  report 
just  presented  by  him  to  the  Senate. 

fine  resolution  of  the  Senate  ordering  the  com¬ 
mittee  directed  them  to  inquire  and  report _ 

“  Whether  $11,000,  or  other  sum  or  sums,  were  paid  bv 
the  pubi;c  printer,  or  any  party  who  executed  the  pub’ic 
printing  or  binding  for  the  last  Congress  or  the  executive 
departments,  lor  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  person  or  party 
conducting  a  newspaper,  or  to  aid  in  the  support  of  any 
newspaper  establishment,  and  especially  whether  any  such 
payment  was  made  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  the  person  or 
party  interested  in  the  publication  of  the  Washington  Con¬ 
stitution,  (.atety  called  the  Union,)  the  Pennsylvanian,  br 
the  Philadelphia  Argus.”  ’ 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  the  testimony  shows  ’ 
that  the  Washington  Union,  now  the  Constitution 1 
has  been  supported  and  sustained  by  the  profits 
taken  from  the  public  printing  for  Congress  and 
the  executive  departments  during  the  whole 
period  of  time  through  which  this  investigation 
has  extended  ;  sometimes  by  giving  tho«printing 
to  the  publishers  of  the  paper,  and  when  the 
public  printing  was  executed  by  other  parties 
than  the  publishers  of  that  paper,  by  arrange- 
ments  requiring  the  actual  printer,  as  a  condi- 
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tion  going  with  the  printing  jobs,  to  pay  large 
sums  for  the  support  of  the  paper.  And  a.  r. 
Harris,  one  of  its  editors,  testifies  that  he  had  to 
advocate  measures  that  he  did  not  heartily  ap¬ 
prove.  Mr.  Wendell,  in  the  arrangements  that 
were  made  for  the  execution  of  the  public  print¬ 
ing,  testifies  that  he  purchased  the  newspaper 
establishment  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  when  he  transferred  ic,  in  March, 
1859,  to  Mr.  Bowman,  its  present  publisher,  it 
was  transferred  (by  bill  of  sale)  wilhout  any  con¬ 
sideration  paid  or  to  be  paid,  other  than  the  ex¬ 
pectation  and  understanding  that  Bowman  would  j 
be  elected  Printer  for  the  present  Congress,  or  if  ■ 
not  for  both  houses,  certainly  for  the  Senate  ;  , 
and  on  the  part  of  Wendell,  that  he  would  have  ; 
the  execution  of  the  printing  of  the  executive 
departments  and  of  the  Senate.  As  to  the  value 
of  the  newspaper  establishment,  Mr.  Wendell 
testifies  that  it  was  a  losing  concern,  sinking  from 
ten  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  j 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  while  Mr. 
Bowman  testifies  that  its  presses,  types,  and  ma¬ 
terial,  might  be  worth  several  thousand  dollars, 
he  would  not  take  it  as  a  gift,  and  have  to  car¬ 
ry  it  on.  Besides  the  bill  of  sale  from  Wendell, 
transferring  the  Union  and  its  printing  material 
to  Bowman,  the  following  contract,  bearing  even 
date  with  the  bill  of  sale,  was  executed  between 

Wendell  and  Bowman : 

“  Washington,  March  26, 1859. 

<<  Gentlemen  :  You  were  consulted  by  us  concerning  tho 
transfer  which  has  this  day  been,  made  botween  us  ot  tho 
Union  newspaper.  You  know  the  views  and  expectations 
which  influenced  us  on  both  sides.  While  wo  do  not  con¬ 
template  the  slighest  difficulty,  yet  it  is  possible  that  some 
collision  of  interest,  or  some  difliculty  of  opinion  concerning 
our  rights  or  duties,  may  hereafter  arise,  dn  that  event,  we 
have  agreed  to  leave  all  questions  between  us  to  your  arbi¬ 
trament,  and  your  decision  shall  bo  binding  and  conclusive 
upon  us  both.  If  you  shall  differ,  you  may  chooso  some 
third  person  as  an  umpire.  It  is,  as  you  know ,  understood 
between  us  that  the  purchaser  of  the  Union  shall  not  be 
a  competitor  with  the  seller  for  any  portion  of  the  executive 
work  now  done  by  Mr.  Wendell  at  his  large  office,  but  that 
l£r.  Bowman  shall  receive  at  tho  rate  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  so  long  as  Wendoll  continues  to  do  tho 
work  as  he  does  it  now,  but  no  longer,  if  the  work  afore¬ 
said  be  withdrawn  from  Wendell,  his  obligation  to  pay  this 
$20,000  shall  cease.  If  any  considerable  portion  is  with¬ 
drawn,  it  will  be  for  you  to  decido  whether  Wendell’s  pay¬ 
ment  shall  cease,  or  in  what  proportion  it  shall  continue. 

“  We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

5  WENDELL. 

«  GEORGE  W.  BOWMAN. 

«  Messrs.  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson  and  J.  S.  Black.” 

Mr.  Wendell,  in  hia  testimony,  thinks  Mr. 
Black,  the  Attorney  General,  drew  all  the  papers 
between  him  and  Bowman.  Mr.  Bowman,  in  his 
testimony,  thinks  Mr.  Appleton,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  drew  the  contract.  Both 
these  gentlemen  were  consulted  in  the  matter, 
and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  terms 
of  the  arrangement  between  Bowman  and  Wen¬ 
dell  were  influenced  by  their  counsels.  This  is 
a  contract  corrupt  and  demoralizing  on  its  very 
face.  It  is  founded  in  the  assumption  that  the 
printing  and  binding  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  are  to  be  given  to  Wendell,  for  which  he 
shall  pay  annually,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  him,  $20,000  a  year,  $10,000  of  which 
was  to  go  to  the  publisher  of  the  Union ,  now  the 
Constitution ,  and  $10,000  to  tho  Pennsylvanian , 
an  administration  paper  in  the  city^of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Ais  is  the  sale  of  official  patronage — the 
giving  out  of  public  work  at  the  disposal  of  the 
administration,  with  the  condition  that  a  part 
of  the  price  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  shall 


be  returned  or  paid  by  the  contractor  executing 
the  work,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  who  give  out  the  jobs.  Part  of  the 
contract  is  in  expectations  not  expressed  in  wri¬ 
ting — that  part  relating  to  the  present  Congress, 
as  Mr.  Wendell  testifies.  Bowman  expected  to 
be  elected  Printer  to  the  Senate,  and  Wendell 
expected  to  execute  the  printing,  and  in  that 
way  to  be  indemnified  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Union  without  price  to  Bowman.  The  Attorney 
General  and  a  Senator  are  made  the  arbiters  to 
decide  any  differences,  if  any  should  arise,  be¬ 
tween  Wendell  and  Bowman,  as  to  how  this 
spoil  of  the  Treasury  should  be  divided  between 
them.  The  executive  printing  and  binding  were 
continued  to  Wendell,  upon  the  agreement  on 
his  part  to  pay  $20,000  a  year  to  Bowman. 
Wendell  first  proposed  $10,000  a  year  for  the 
executive  printing  and  binding ;  but,  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  one  interested  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian,  $10,000  a  year  were  added  for  that 
paper — the  whole  $20,000  mentioned  in  the  con¬ 
tract  to  be  paid  to  Bowman,  but  under  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  $10,000  a  year  was  to  go  to 
the  Union  and  $10,000  to  the  Pennsylvanian. 
The  stipulation  is  expressed  in  the  contract,  that 
if  this  work  should  be  withdrawn  from  Wendell 
by  the  executive  departments,  then  he  should 
cease  to  pay ;  and  if  any  part  should  be  with- 
di^twn,  the  arbiters  were  authorized  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  this  subsidizing  bonus  from 
the  public  printing  to  the  Union  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nian  Wendell  should  be  released  from  paying, 
and  how  much  he  should  continue  to  pay.  The 
money  drawn  from  the  treasury,  on  account  of 
printing  for  the  post  office  blanks,  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  administration,  and  disposed  of 
for  political  and  party  purposes. 

Previous  to  March,  1859,  when  the  contract 
for  $20,000  a  year  from  the  executive  printing 
and  binding  was  made  with  Bowman,  and  he 
took  the  Union ,  Wendell  published  the  Union  at 
an  annual  expenditure  beyond  its  receipts,  as  he 
testifies,  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
a  year ;  and  he  also  paid  to  Mr.  Rice,  publisher 
of  the  Pennsylvania n ,  $11,198.57  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Severns,  publisher  of  the  Aryus,  in  Philadelphia, 
rising  $5,000  ;  and  these  two  sums,  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  and  the  Argus ,  he  said,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  direction  of  the  Executive.  Page 
22  of  the  testimony,  Wendell  testifies  distinctly, 
in  reply  to  interrogatories — 

“  By  Mr.  Kennedy  : 

“  Question.  Do  yon  say,  to  tho  Argus,  by  direotion  of  the 
Executive  ? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“Question.  I  thought  I  understood  you,  the  other  day,  to 
say  that  there  was  no  compulsion  exorcised  upon  you  to 
pay  ;  but  you  considered  you  wore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
bound  to  give  to  the  Argus. 

“  Answer.  Undor  the  arrangement  with  Rice.  Allow  me 
to  say,  that  Rice  obtained  the  contract,  and  then  Severns 
and  his  friends  claimoda  part,  and  I  was  directed  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  Rico  and  pay  an  amount  to  Severns. 

“  By  Mr.  Slidell  : 

“  Question.  Who  directed  you? 

“  Answer.  The  Executive. 

“  Question.  Wh»m  do  you  mean  by  tho  Executive  ? 

“  Answer.  James  Buchanan. 

“  Question.  Y<ju  said  you  had  no  conversation  with  him  ? 
“  Answer.  That  is,  in  relation  to  tho  printing. 

“  Question.  Was  this  done  verbally  and  personally  ? 

“  Answer.  Personally..  Thero  was  a  contest  botween  Mr. 
Bigler  and  Colonel  Florence  about  it.” 

Mr.  Wendell  (page  12  of  the  testimony)  was 
shown  the  following  card  by  Mr.  Slidell,  and 
asked 
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“  Question.  Is  this  a  correct  copy  of  a  card  you  published 
in  the  Union : 

“  ‘  Washington  Union,  December  11,  1858. 

“  ‘  A  Card.  My  attention  lias  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
Hi  a  letter  to  the  New  Fork  Times  of  the  9th  instaut,  in  vague 
and  general  terms,  that  the  President  had  caused  certain 
money,  justly  due  to  some  individual,  to  be  used  for  elec¬ 
tioneering  purposes.  With  this  accusation  my  own  name 
has  been  so  generally  connected  in  conversation,  that  I  feel 
constrained,  publicly  and  emphatically,  to  deny  all  knowl¬ 
edge  or~belief  of  any  fact  which  can  warrant  it,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  that  President  Buchanan  never  did  authorize,  advise, 
or  request  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  use  either  my  own 
money  or  that  of  any  other  person  lor  any  purpose  like  that 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  referred  to,  or  in  any  manner 
uifeef-ing  any  public  election.  C.  WENDELL.’ 

“  Answer.  I  presume  it  is.” 

Afterwards,  (page  24  of  the  testimony,)  Mr. 
Wendell  being  farther  interrogated  respecting 
this  card,  desired  to  Btate,  and  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  Somo  time  in  the  month  of  September  I  suggested  the 
stoppage  ol  the  payment  to  the  Pennsylvanian,  on  my  own 
volition,  believing  that  the  money  was  thrown  away  there. 
I  stopped  it.  I  had  two  reasons  for  it.  One  was,  I  wanted 
some  of  the  profits  myself,  fori  was  running  into  difficulties, 
and  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  some  of  the  profits.  I  sug¬ 
gested  it  to  the  President,  and  without  his  direction  I  stopped 
it.  He  did  not  direct  this  stoppage.  He  did  not  direct  it  to 
bo  done,  nor  dissent.  He  would  say,  this  whole  subjsct  of 
tho  printing  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  me  ;  do  as  you 
please.  I  suspended  the  payment,  and  Mr.  Rice,  of  course, 
was  highly  indignant,  and  he  made  divers  statements,  which 
were  caught  up  by  the  reporters,  and  this  attack  was  made. 
Mr.  Baker  told  me  that  tho  President  wished  me  to  make 
this  statement.  He  brought  it  to  me  already  written,  and  I 
signed  it.  It  was,  and  is,  true  in  every  particular.  I  will 
read  it :  ‘  My  attention  h;is  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  'Times  of  the  9th  instant,  in  vague 
and  general  terms,  that  the  President  had  caused  certain 
money,  justly  due  to  some  individual,  to  be  used  for  elec¬ 
tioneering  purposes.’  He  never  did.  ‘  With  this  accusa¬ 
tion  my  own  name  has  been  so  generally  connected  in  con¬ 
versation,  that  I  feel  constrained,  publicly  and  emphatical¬ 
ly,  to  deny  ail  knowledge  or  belief  of  any  fact  which  can 
warrant  it,  and  t#  declare  that  President  Buchanan  never 
did  authorize,  advise,  or  request  me,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  use  either  my  own  money  or  that  of  any  other  person  tor 
purposes  like  that  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  referred  to, 
or  in  any  manner  affecting  any  public  election.’  That  is 
all  true.  What.  I  did  was  of  my  own  volition.  I  thought  the 
money  could  be  better  applied  to  partisan  purposes,  and  I 
took  the  responsibility.” 

The  article  published  in  the  Times  was  not 
before  the  committee. 

Joseph  Severns,  publisher  of  the  Evening 
National  Argus ,  Philadelphia,  testifies  that  he 
received  about  five  thousand  dollars,  as  he  un¬ 
derstood  it,  out  of  the  post  office  blanks  printing, 
as  a  contribution,  a  political  contribution,  for 
the  support  of  his  paper;  that  he  did  none  of 
the  printing,  and  was  not  a  party  to  the  contract; 
but  that  the  contract  was  given  to  Rice  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  (Severns,  of  the  Argus)  was  to  have 
$5,000  out  of  it;  that  he  did  not  understand 
exactly  how  it  was;  that  he  did  not  know  who 
it  was  that  determined  how  the  profits  of  the 
post  office  blanks  printing  should  be  divided ; 
that  he  applied  to  all  the  beads  of  department 
for  advertisements ;  that  lie  made  a  claim  as  for 
a  party  newspaper ;  that  he  supposed  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  him  was  induced  by  his  application 
for  patronage ;  that  he  understood  from  Wendell 
it  was  done  by  direction  of  the  Postmaster 
General;  that  he  drew  upon  Wendell  for  the 
money,  and  Wendell  paid  the  drafts. 

William  Rice,  late  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
the  Pennsylvanian,  testifies :  that  the  order  by 
the  Postmaster  General  for  printing  the  post 
©ffice  blanks  and  other  printing  was  given  to 
him  December  31,  1857  ;  and  that,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1858,  he  arranged  with  Mr.  Wendell 


to  do  the  work ;  that  he  gave  him  an  order  on 
the  Postmaster  General  to  do  it — it  was  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  Postmaster  General  that  Wendell 
should  print  the  blanks ;  that  he  subsequently 
gave  W  endell  an  order  for  the  money  ;  and  that 
Wendell  was  to  pay  him  forty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  amount.  Afterwards  a  part  of  this 
forty-three  per  cent,  to  Rice  was  diverted  and 
given  to  the  Argus.  Rice  testified  that  he  could 
not  tell  who  determined  how  much  of  the  money 
Wendell  was  to  receive,  aud  how  much  he  wag 
to  have;  it  wa3  not  determined  by  Wendell  and 
himself;  that  Wendell  communicated  to  him  it 
was  so.  When  Rice  became  dissatisfied  with 
Wendell,  he  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General 
revoking  his  order  in  favor  of  Wendell;  and 
after  that  he  (Rice)  got  no  more  orders  for 
printing.  Rice  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  print¬ 
ing  by  a  contract  for  a  fixed  term  of  time.  This 
was  refused.  A  part  of  Mr.  Rice’s  testimony, 
questions  and  answers,  in  his  own  words,  (page 
35  of  the  testimony,)  will  illustrate  the  control 
the  executive  departments  exercised  over  the 
work,  and  over  the  money  drawn  from  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  pay  for  it : 

“  By  the  Chairman  : 

“  Question.  Were  any  other  portions  of  the  receipts  from 
these  post  office  blanks  paid  to  anybody  else? 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  only  from  hearsay.  Tho 
sum  of  $19,401  is  the  amount  paid  to  Mr,  Wendell  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  six  months,  but  I  have  only  received  out  of  that 
$1,801.  That  is  all  1  have  received  out  of  the  balance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  arrangement.  Ho  ought  to  have  paid  me 
$8,000.  On  the  twenty-ouo  and  a  half  per  cent,  arrangement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Postmaster  General,  the  amount 
would  be  $4,171, 

“Question.  By  what  authority  does  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  distribute  this  money  ? 

“  Answer,  I  do  not  know,  only  from  hearsay, 

“Question.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  on  tho 
subject  ? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir, 

“  Question.  Were  you  willing  to  abide  by  it  ? 

“  Answer.  Yes  ;  1  had  to  do  it.  The  President  told  me  itV 
was  divided,  and  I  had  to  submit, 

“  Question.  Did  the. President  say  so? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  The  President  told  me  that  the  division 
had  been  ordered,  and  that  he  coffid  not  interfere  with  the 
order, 

“  Question,  And  that  you  wore  not  to  have  the  whole 
of  it  i 

“  Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  could  not  have  the  whole. 

“Question.  Had  those  gentlemen  any  authority  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  your  contract  in  that  way? 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

“  Question,  You  gay  you  submitted  to  it? 

“  Answer.  I  could  not  help  it, 

“  By  Air.  Slidell  ■ 

‘ ( Question.  They  could  take  it  away  altogether,  could  they 
not? 

“Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  apd  I  consider  that  they  did,  when 
I  got  no  more  money  from  Wemtoll(|or  it.  The  contract 
was  given  1  till  further  ordered,’  and  therefore  it  was  dis¬ 
cretional. 

“  By  Mr.  King  : 

“  Question,  You  submitted  to  this,  or  you  supposed  they 
could  take  it  all  away  ? 

“  Witness,  Yes,  sir  ;  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  broad, 

“  Question,  But  you  were  doing  nothing  for  it? 

“  Answer,  I  desired  to  do  it,  but  the  Postmaster  General 
thought  Wendell  could  do  it  better.  I  could  do  it  •  but  it 
was  the  same  thing  as  if  I  did  it.  There  were  other  parties 
aiready  doing  it.” 

Hon.  William  Bigler  had  interested  himself  to 
procure  the  printing  of  the  post  office  blanks  for 
Mr.  Rice,  and  to  retain  it  for  him,  when  efforts 
were  made  by  others  to  get  it  away,  and  (pages 
49  and  50  of  the  testimony)  Mr.  Bigler  testifies: 

“So  the  matter  stood  for  a  time  ;  but  a  great  effort  was 
made  to  take  this  work  away  from  Mr,  Rice,  on  tho  ground 
that  there  was  too  much  of  it  for  one  paper.  I  had  been  told 
at  tho  time  that  tweive  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars  could 
je  made  by  it ;  and  on  looking  at  the  prices  in  the  law,  I 
did  not  understand  how  much  more  could  bo  made.  I  did 
not  then  understand  the  process  of  stefeotypipg  by  which. 
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it  could  be  executed  at  so  small  a  cost.  My  only  part  was 
to  insist  on  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Rice,  he  having  been 
appointed,  and  I  thought  it  unfair  to  disturb  him  so  soou. 
The  next  distinct  recollection  I  have  was,  that  Mr.  Rice  was 
in  danger  of  being  removed,  and  I  advised  him  to  consent  to 
divide  the  work  into  districts.  There  are  three  districts  for 
wh;ch  these  blanks  are  provided.  I  suggested  it  to  the 
Postmaster  General ;  but  it  appeared  that  it  would  involve 
three  distinct  systems  of  distribution,  and  ho  could  not  do 
it;  he  could  have  but  one  printer.  The  next  recollection  I 
have  is,  that  Mr.  Rice  thought,  if  he  was  retained,  he  could 
make  more  money  by  executing  it  himself.  He  made  his 
own  statement,  but  1  advised  him  against  it,  calling  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  his  continuance  was  uncertain,  for 
the  department  could  take  it  from  him,  and  Congress  could 
change  the  law  ;  but  he  was  urgent  that  he  should  have  it 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  he  insisted  that  I  should  urge  that 
policy.  I  think  ho  told  me  that  it  had  been  done  before.  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Brown, 
who  received  it  unfavorably,  and  who  requested  me  to  ask 
the  President  what  he  thought  of  such  a  proposition.  I  did 
so,  and  the  President  said  lie  thought  it  improper  ;  ho  said 
Mr.  Rice  was  appointed,  and  he  thought  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  should  not  make  any  contract  about  it.  Mr.  Rico  and 
Mr,  Wendell  had  some  misunderstanding  about  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  about  which  I  know  nothing,  except  what 
passed  occasionally  between  themselves.  Mr.  Rice  com¬ 
plained,  on  one  hand,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wendell  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  made  allusion  to  the  subject,  saying  that  Mr.  Rice  was 
an  unreasonable  man,  and  that  the  Argus  was  entitled  to  a 
portion. 

“In  the  next  place,  in  August  of  1858,  when  Mr.  Rice 
made  up  his  mind  to  part  with  the  paper,  I  happened  to  be 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  parties  who  were  talking  about  ma¬ 
king  the  purchase,  urged  me  to  go  down  and  see  how  this 
printing  stood,  and  what  they  could  rely  upon  if  they  took 
the  paper.  I  came  down,  and  found  it  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Rice,  as  heretofore,  but  going  through  the  hands  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Printing  ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  was  to  be  allowed  to  realize  $10,000  out  of  the  profits. 
Tim  Postmaster  General  said  he  did  not  intend  to  disturb  the 
appointment,  for  it  mattered  not  who  executed  the  work. 
The  Postmaster  General  said  I  should  say  to  these  parties, 
that,  so  far  as  depended  on  his  department,  if  the  President 
agreed  to  it,  (for,  it  being  in  his  State,  he  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  about  it,)  that  he  should  not  interfere.  The  President 
said  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Pennsylvanian  had  been  conducted,  and  that  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  it  was  to  change  hands,  and  that*all  he  had  to  say 
to  the  parties  was,  that  the  matter  might  rest  as  it  then 
stood,  if  agreeable  to  the  Postmaster  General.  That  was  in 
August  ,  1858,  since  which  time  I  never  exchanged  a  word 
with  the  head  of  the  department,  or  anybody  else  connected 
with  the  Government,  about  it,  till  after  this  resolution  was 
adopted.  I  believe  that  embodies  the  substance  of  all  I 
knew.  A  great  many  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  bo  found 
in  the-  official  papers  in  the  department,  which  will,  perhaps, 
be  as  useful  as  anything  the  committee  can  obtain. 

“  By  Mr.  KiDg  : 

“  Question.  Bo  you  know  what  was  the  amount  of  this 
post  office  printing,  under  the  law  of  which  you  havo  been 
speaking  ? 

“  Answer.  The  total  cost  of  printing. 

“  Question.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  money  drawn 
from  tite  treasury  for  this  printing? 

“  Answer.  For  any  specific  year?  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  think 
the  aggregate  cost  is  about  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  ; 
bet,  these  facts  can  be  ascertained  from  the  department. 

“Question.  Bo  you  know,  from  the  parties  interested, 
how  this  money  waAd  is  posed  of — to  whom  was  paid  this 
Sio.OOO? 

“  Answer.  I  know  nothing,  except  I  havo  heard  Mr.  Rice 
say  that  he  got  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  and  that 
more  was  coming  to  him,  which  he  did  not  get.  Ido  not 
know  what  was  done  with  the  residue  of  the  money.  I  sus¬ 
tained  Mr.  Rice  just  as  I  do  any  other  applicant  for  office. 
When  they  tried  to  put  him  out,  I  tried  to  retain  him  ;  for  I 
did  not  think  he  had  been  long  enough  in  to  have  obtained 
much  consideration  from  it. 

“Question.  Were  those  facts  known  to  Bemocr&tic  Sena¬ 
tors  prior  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Bowman  ? 

“  Mr.  Slidell.  The  minutes  of  the  caucus  are  at  fho  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  committee. 

.  “  Answer.  There  was  a  general  understanding  of  the 
whole  matter.  Judge  Black’s  letter,  and  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Wendell  and  Mr.  Bowman,  were  before  the  caucus,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  published. 

“  By  Mr.  King  : 

“  Question.  On  what  occasion  was  it  ?  Was  it  the  caucus 
by  which  Mr.  Bowman  was  nominated  ? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir.  „ 

“  By  Mr.  Slidell : 

“  Question.  At  the  time  Mr.  Rice  received  the  order  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  print  these  blanks,  what  was 
generally  supposed  the  profits  would  be  that  he  could  de¬ 
rive? 


“Answer.  I  have  stated  that  I  understood  it  would  b® 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and  that  that  was  the 
whole  that  ho  could  make. 

“  Question.  If  he  uid  it  by  others  ? 

“  Answer.  The  man  who  did  the  work  would  have  a  few 
thousand  dollars  profit.  I  have  explained  how  the  profits 
were  so  large  ;  but,  looking  at  the  Jaw,  I  did  not  suppose 
that  more  than  a  moderate  profit  could  be  made. 

“  Question.  The  fact  that  these  post  office  blanks  had  been 
printed  by  this  new  and  economical  process  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  ? 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till 
this  controversy  arose  about  the  printer.” 

Joseph  B.  Baker,  collector  of  the  port  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  (pages  84,  85,  86,  and  8*7,  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,)  testifies 

“  In  the  beginning  of  1858, 1  understood  that  William  Rice 
was  appointed  printer  of  the  post  office  blanks  by  the  Rost- 
master  General.  I  knew  very  little  further  about  it  until 
the  middle  of  the  same  or  towards  the  fall  of  tire  same  year, 
when  Mr.  Rice  informed  mo  that  Wendell  had  ceased  paying 
him  the  proportion  that  was  due  to  him.  I  then  learned 
from  him,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Wendell  for  executing  the  work,  allowing  a  certain 
per  centage  to  Wendell  for  executing  the  work.  He  stud 
that  Mr.  Wendell’s  reason  for  ceasing  to  pay  was,  that  he 
was  directed  to  pay  the  money  to  another  paper, or  toother 
parties,  by  the  direction  of  the  Administration,  and  desired 
to  know  of  me  whether  this  was  the  fact.  I  replied  that  I 
did  not  know,  and  did  not  think  any  directions  of  the  kind 
had  been  given  by  the  Administration.  Later  in  the  full,  I 
heard  reports  in  Philadelphia  that  Mr.  Wendell  had  said  that 
he  was  authorized  or  directed  to  pay  the  money  that  tvas 
due  to  Mr.  Rice  to  other  parties.  On  a  visit  to  Washington, 
I  inquired  of  the  Administration  whether  this  was  the  fact , 
and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  not.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  of  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  9, 1858,  an®  I  was  requested  to  as¬ 
certain  of  Mr.  Wendell  to  whom  he  paid  the  money,  if  he 
had  not  given  it  to  Mr.  Rice.  I  found  Mr.  Wcndeii  at  the 
Capitol, on  December  10, 1858, and  asked  him  to  accompany 
me  to  his  printing  office,  to  give  mo  a  .statement  of  how  and 
to  whom  he  had  paid  the  money  received  for  printing  the 
post  office  blanks.  On  my  way  thither,  in  the  carnage,  I 
asked  Mr.  Wendell  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  told  parties  in 
Philadelphia  that  he  was  directed  by  the  President  to  pay 
any  money  that  ho  received  from  the  printing  of  the  post 
office  blanks  to  candidates  for  Congress,  or  to  any  other  per¬ 
son  or  persons.  He  said  it  was  utterly  laise.  I  then  showed 
him  the  paragraph  in  the  letter  of  the  New  York  Times,  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to.  I  read  it  to  him,  and  he  pronounced  it  a 
‘  damned  lie.’  He  went  to  the  office,  and  he  gave  me  the 
statement  I  desired,  which  I  have  hero. 

“  £  Office  of  C.  Wexdejx, 

“  ‘  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  10, 1838. 

“  ‘  The  aggregate  amount  received  since  January  1, 1858, 
is  $25,268.05  The  assumed  profit  on  which  is  forty-three 
per  cent. ,  amounting  to . . $15 ,165.26 

Of  which  the  Pennsylvanian  has  re¬ 
ceived . ! . $9,707.28 

The  Argus  has  received .  5,400,00 


Total  paid  to  Pennsylvanian  and  Argus .  15,107.28 

Leaving  for  the  Union .  57.98 


“  ‘  As  the  Pennsylvanian  was  to  have  one  half  of  the 
profits,  the  Argus  and  Union  the  other  half,  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  the  former  have  overdrawn  their  respective  shares. 

“  ‘  I  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  above  is  a  truthful  state¬ 
ment  from  the  books  in  our  office. 

“  ‘  JOHN  LARCOMBE,  Bookkeeper .» 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  December  10, 1  called 
on  the  President,  and  stated  what  I  had  learned  about  how 
this  money  had  been  paid.  Ho  said  that  he  had  given  no 
directions  whatever  to'  interfere  with  tho  payment  or  the 
diverting  of  tho  money  which  was  due  to  Rico  as  the  printer 
of  the  post  office  blanks.  I  then  related  the  answers  which 
Mr.  Wendell  had  given  to  me  about  his  directions,  and  also 
read  him  the  paragraph  in  tho  New  York  Times,  <Jf  Decem¬ 
ber  9th,  and  asked  whether  it  would  not  bo  proper  for  Ms. 
Wendell  to  deny  it  in  the  Union  over  his  own  signature. 
He  said  I  could  do  as  I  thought  best.  I  prepared  the  card 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Union  of  December  11 
1858,  signed  C.  Wendell,  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock! 
went  to  Mr.  Wendell’s  houso  and  remained  there  till  alter 
eleven  o’clock,  when  ho  came  in.  Flo  read  tho  card,  and 
said  ho  would  sign  it  most  cheerfully  ;  but  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  that,  instead 
of  tho  President  directing  him  to  pay  any  money,  or  giv? 
any  money  to  candidates  for  Congress,  ho  said  it  was  very 
foolish  and  impropor  to  uso  monoy  in  that  way.  The  Presi 
dent  was  led  to  make  this  remark  from  a  conversation  that 
happened  some  two  or  three  mouths  provious,  whan  Mn. 


Wendell  hinted  in  some  wav  that  he  intended  to  assist  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  in  Pennsylvania  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  money.  To  that  the  President  replied. 

“leaded  at  the  Executive  Mansion  December  11,  1858, 
and  the  President  remarked,  ‘  I  see  a  card  is  published  in 
the  paper  this  morning.’  That  was  tho  first  that  ho  knew 
anything  about  the  card. 

“  Mr.  Slidell  called  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Wendell’s  testimony,  in  which  ho  said  that  Mr.  Baker 
told  him  that  the  President  desired  Mr.  Baker  to  ask  him 
to  sign  that  card.  That  portion  of  Mr.  Wendell’s  testimony 
was  read  to  the  witness. 

“  Tho  witness.  I  did  not  and  could  not  have  mentioned 
the  President’s  name  at  all.  I  was  very  particular  not  to 
mention  it,  because  of  Mr.  Wendell’s  own  conversation  with 
me  that  same  day,  on  my  way  to  his  printing  office,  on  De¬ 
cember  the  10th.  When  I  submitted  tho  card  to  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell,  he  read  it  and  asked  no  questions  at  all,  but  said  he 
would  sign  it  most  cheerfully. 

“  By  Mr.  Slidell : 

“Question.  You  never,  then,  said  you  presented  that 
card  at  the  request  of  the  President  ? 

“  Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  could  not  have  done  it.  It  would 
have  boon  telling  a  falsehood.  In  the  conversation  which 
I  .had  with  him,  the  President  said,  do  as  you  think  best.  I 
recollect  it  very  distinctly.  He  said  that  on  a  suggestion  of 
mine.  He  did  not  even  make  the  suggestion. 

“  By  Mr.  King  : 

“  Question.  Did  you  tell  Wendell  that  you  were  going  to 
see  the  President  ? 

“Answer.  No,  sir;  but  he  may  have  known  that  I  had 
seen  the  President.  I  see  the  President  every  day  when  I 
am  here,  and  he  knew,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  seen  him  and 
lmd  a  conversation  with  him.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
him  as  to  these  reports. 

“  Question.  Then  Mr.  Wendell  knew  you  had  seen  the 
President  ? 

“  Answer.  I  presume  he  did. 

“Question.  Was  there  any  allusion  to  the  President  that 
evening  in  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Wendell? 
’’“Answer.  No,  sir.  The  conversation  must  necessarily 
have  been  very  brief.  He  came  home  at  a  quarter  after 
eleven  o’clock.  He  signed  tho  card,  and  asked  me  to  get  it 
into  the  Union.  Fearing  that  it  had  gone  to  press,  he  gave 
me  a  card  in  pencil  to  the  foreman.  I  went  to  tho  foreman, 
mid  ho  said  at  first  that  he  could  not  insert  it,  that  the  paper 
had  gone  to  press  ;  but  the  press  was  stopped. 

“  Question.  Then  you  had  not  much  conversation  on  that 
occasion,  but  he  agreed  to  sign  the  card  very  cheerfully? 

“  Answer.  There  was  not  much  time  for  conversation. 

“  Question.  D’d  he  know  before  that  that  yc*i  were  going 
to  see  the  President? 

“  Answer.  No,  sir  ;  he  no  doubt  knew  that  I  canto  from 
the  President  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  to  ascertain  how 
he  had  disbursed  the  money  that  was  alleged  to  ho  due  to 
Rice.  The  reports  were  in  circulation  that  he  had  directed 
the  money  to  be  paid  otherwise,  and  I  was  solicitious  to 
ascertain  how  it  had  been  paid. 

“  Question.  Were  you  requested  by  tho  President  to  as¬ 
certain  ? 

“  Answer.  I  was  requested  by  the  President,  after  I  told 
him  of  the  reports  in  circulation  in  Philadelphia  that  he  had 
given  such  and  such  directions. 

‘^Question.  Did  you  have  conversations  with  tho  Presi¬ 
dent  at  other  times  on  the  subject  of  tho  distribution  of  this 
money  ? 

“  Answer.  Not  prior  to  this.  * 

“  Question.  Well,  afterwards? 

“  Answer.  Afterwards  I  had. 

“.Question.  Will  yon  state  them? 

“Answer.  In  January,  1S59,  Mr.  Rice  was  quite  violent 
and  indignant  about  not  getting  from  Wendell  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  was  justly  due  to  him.  This  conversation  happened 
while  I  was  here,  in  January,  1859.  Mr.  Rice  said,  when 
he  was  appointed  the  printer  to  print  the  post  office  blanks, 
that  ho  had  made  an  arrangement  or  contract  with  Mr. 
Wendell  to  do  the  work  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  ;  and  he  contended  that,  under  that  arrangement, 
there  was  quite  a  large  balance  due  to  him.  I  was  very 
desirous  that  Mr.  Wendell  should  pay  Mr.  Rice,  as  I  knew 
that  lie  was  in  moneyed  difficulties,  the  amount  he,  Wendell, 
owed  Rice  ;  and  to  ascertain  that  amount,  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Wendell.  Mr.  Wendell  said  that  Rico  was  not  to  get  fifty 
percent.,  but  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
Wendell  aiso  stated  at  that  time  that  the  money  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  other  purposes,  and  that  he  did  not  owe  him  any¬ 
thing  ;  that  the  Philadelphia  Argus  had  received  a  portion 
of  tho  f*rty  -three  per  cent. 

“  Question.  Did  Mr.  Wendell  tell  you  at  that  timo  by 
whom  this  was  appropriated  otherwise  than  to  the  publisher 
of  tho  Pennsylvanian  ? 

u  Answer.  He  said  ho  had  directions  from  the  Administra¬ 
tion  or  from  high  official  sources  ;  I  do  not  recollect  his 
exact  words.  .  . 

‘  Question.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  ‘  Adminis¬ 
tration  ?  ’ 


“  Answer.  I  understood  the  President. 

“  Question.  You  spoke  of  conversing  with  the  Presiden' 
about  this  ;  what  was  that  conversation  ? 

“  Answer.  I  understood,  in  the  fall  of  1858, 1  do  not  know 
from  whom  or  how,  that  tho  Daily  Argus  was  to  receive 
ten  and  three-fourths  per  centum  from  and  after  the  1st  o* 
AugiSt,lS58,andI  inquired  of  tho  President  whether  he  had 
given  any  directions  for  a  portion  of  Rice’s  money,  or  what 
was  due  to  Rice  as  printer  of  post  office  blanks,  to  be  paid  to 
the  Daily  Argus.  He  said  he  had  given  no  directions  ;  but  re¬ 
port  said  the  net  profits  from  the  printing  of  those  blanks 
amounted  to  about  twenty  thousaud  dollars  per  annum  ; 
and  if  such  was  the  case,  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Rice  could 
afford  to  pay  the  Argus  out  of  his  own  profits,  or  out  of  this 
sum.  Whon  Mr.  Rice  was  first  appointed  printer,  it  was 
thought  the  net  proceeds  would  not  amount  to  over  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars  ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  amounted  to  $20,000,  as  the  Argus  was  hard  up,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  is,  it  was  given  without  any  directions  from  him.  It 
was  supposed,  under  Mr.  Wendell’s  understanding  of  it,  that 
there  had  been  a  subdivision  of  it.” 

Mr.  Baker  further  testifies  (page  89)  that  it 
had  been  charged  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell,  that  the  President  had  directed  him  to  use 
this  money  in  this  way,  and  that  he  (the  witness, 
Baker)  felt  desirous  to.  clear  the  President,  and 
made  it  his  business  to  do  so.  The  President 
told  him  (the  witness)  that  he  might  have  said, 
in  conversation  with  Colonel  Florence  and 
Wendell,  who  were  urging  this  distribution, 
that  if  the  profits  were  so  large,  Mr.  Rice,  he 
supposed,  would  not  make  any  objection  to  giv¬ 
ing  a  portion  to  the  Argus.  The  witness  sup¬ 
poses  it  was  on  that  they  went  on  and  made  the 
diversion  which  caused  all  the  difficulty.  The 
witness  (Mr.  Baker)  conversed,  at  various  times, 
with  the  President  about  the  post  office  blanks 
printing,  and  the  President  never  intimated  to 
him  that  he  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  di¬ 
version. 

Mr.  Baker  farther  testifies,  that  after  the  diffi¬ 
culty  between  Rice  and  Wendell,  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1858-59,  Rice  thought  he  had  been 
defrauded  out  of  his  dues,  and  could  not  carry 
on  the  paper,  and  desired  to  sell.  Before  any 
one  could  be  found  to  purchase  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nian i,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  prospect  of  obtaining  the  printing  of 
the  post  office  blanks  for  the  purchaser  of  the 
Pennsylvanian.  The  witness  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  desired  to  have  a  contract  made  for  two 
years.  The  Postmaster  General  declined  making 
a  contract,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  not 
forestall  any  action  Congress  might  take  in 
changing  the  law.  Wendell  offered  to  pay  to 
the  Pennsylvanian  $15,000  a  year  if  he  could 
obtain  the  contract,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  Wendell  and  the  witness,  both  of 
whom  had  just  been  together  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  seen  the  Postmaster  General, 
by  which  Wendell  was  to  have  the  printing  of 
the  blanks,  and  was  to  pay  $1,000  a  month  to 
the  Pennsylvanian ,  commencing  on  th<!f  15th  of 
January,  1859,  and  on  the  l*th  of  each  month 
thereafter.  The  witness  testifies,  that  when  the 
first  payment  became  due,  Wendell  refused  to 
pay,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  might  repeal 
the  law.  But  when  the  negotiation  was  com¬ 
menced  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  Union , 
which  was  in  March,  1859,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  insisted  that  Wendell  should  pay, 
and  Wendell  was  so  anxious  to  get  clear  of  the 
Union  that  he  paid  $2,000  of  the  amount  due. 
This,  according  to  the  arrangement  made,  would 
be  the  monthly  payments  to  the  purchaser  of  the ' 
Pennsylvanian  for  January  15  and  February  15, 
1859.  After  the  payment  of  the  $2,000,  the 
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■witness  understood  from  Wendell  and  General 
Bowman  that  Wendell  was  to  pay  $20,000  out 
of  the  printing  of  the  post  office  blanks,  $10,000 
of  which  was  to  go  to  the  Ptnnsylvanian  and 
$10,000  to  the  Union. 

The  whole  testimony  leaves  no  doubt  that 
large  sums  of  money  drawn  from  the  treasury 
to  pay  for  executive  printing  and  binding,  and 
especially  these  post  office  blanks,  was,  by  ar¬ 
rangements  between  the  Administration  and  the 

o 

printer,  paid  to  support  the  publication  of  the 
Union  (now  the  Constitution)  in  this  city,  and  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  and  the  Argus ,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  And  the  amount  of  money  drawn 
for  post  bills  was  enormously  increased  beyond 
the  amount  contemplated  by  law,  by  giving  two 
or  three,  or  half  a  dozen,  orders  a  day  for  blanks, 
instead  of  one  a  day  or  one  si  week,  and  auditing 
an  allowance  for  composition  of  the  form,  or 
setting  up  the  types,  every  time  an  order  was 
issued,  when  there  was  in  fact  no  composition 
or  resetting  of  the  types,  but  the  same  forms 
stood  for  years — the  only  post  office  blanks  in 
which  there  was  any  change  of  the  form  being 
the  post  bills,  on  which  the  name  of  the  post 
office  and  the  name  of  the  postmaster  were 
printed.  In  these  bills  these  names  only  were 
changed;  and  the  law  of  1852  (volume  10,  page 
34,  Statutes  at  Large)  declares  the  prices  that 
shall  be  paid  for  printing  post  bills  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  a  thousand  sheets,  and 
that  nothing  shall  be  allowed  for  altering  post 
bills  when  the  change  consists  in  the  mere 
change  of  the  postmaster’s  name.  The  change 
of  the  name  of  the  post  office  was  made  the  pre¬ 
text  for  paying  composition  on  every  order. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  whicjj  the  amount 
of  money  drawn  for  post  bills  was  swelled,  I 
quote  from  the  testimony  of  John  Heart,  the 
present  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  : 

Mr.  Heart  testifies,  page  256  : 

“  Question.  You  have  presented,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  an  order  from  the  department ;  how  do  you 
compute  the  compositions  to  the  printer  upon  that  order  ? 

“  Witness.  For  the  post  office  blanks  ? 

“Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

“  Answer.  At  one  dollar  per  thousand  sheets  and  one 
composition,  or  the  price  of  composition  for  one  sheet  on 
©very  order. 

“  Question.  How  many  orders  were  received  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  the  Superintendent's  office  on  the 
day  the  one  was  received  that  you  have  presented? 

“  Answer.  Six,  I  think. 

“Question.  Could  the  printing  have  been  executed  if  all 
this  printing  contained  in  the  six  orders  had  been  included 
in  one  order? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“  Question.  Just  as  woll  ? 

“Answer.  Much  more  economically  to  the  government, 
but  not  so  profitably  to  the  printer. 

“  Question.  Can  you  conveniently  state  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  for  these  six  orders,  computing  them  as 
separate  orders,  and  computing  them  also  as  one  order? 

‘•Answer.  I  would  sooner  send  for  the  account,  but  I 
will  say  that  there  would  be  sixty-five  dollars  saved  qn  the 
six  orders,  if  they  had  all  been  in  one  ;  that  is,  thero  would 
have  been  the  allowance  for  five  compositions  saved. 

“  Question.  Can  you  very  readily  compute  and  state  how 
much  was  paid  for  the  six  orders,  and  how  much  would 
havo  been  the  price  if  all  had  been  in  one  order  ? 

“  Answer.  Without  any  allowance  for  composition,  these 
six  orders  would  have  cost  thirteen  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents  ;  if  they  had  all  been  comprised  in  one  order,  they 
would  have  cost  twenty-six  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ;  their 
actual  cost  was  ninety -one  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 

“  Question.  I  will  ask  you  if  these  six  orders  for  that  one 
day  were  much  larger  than  the  average  number  received 
in  a  day  ? 

“  Answer.  Three  would  be  about  the  average  ;  two  or 
three  is  about  the  usual  number,  and  six  is  a  larger  number 
than  usual.” 

From  May  6,  1855,  to  January  16,  1860,  there 


was  paid  out,  on  conposition  for  orders  for  post 
bills,  $57, *733  ;  for  press-work,  $20,084.15.  The 
composition  was  constructive  service,  never  ren¬ 
dered  in  fact ;  and  for  its  amount  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  number  of  orders  issued,  and  not 
upon  the  law  fixing  the  price,  nor  upon  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  printing — $57,733  for 
constructive  service,  to  $20,084.15  for  actual 
printing.  The  number  of  orders  was  determined 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

John  C.  Rives  testifies  (page  224)  that  he 
printed  the  post  office  blanks  for  many  years, 
and  never  charged  for  composition  upcm  them, 
because  it  was  a  permanent  job,  in  which  the 
forms,  with  one  original  composition,  would  last 
for  years.  Mr.  Rives  also  testified  that  he  was 
consulted  by  the  committee  that  framed  the 
printing  law  of  1852  as  to  prices,  and  that  he 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  price  for  printing  post 
bills  should  be  one  dollar,  and  no  more,  for  a 
thousand  sheets.  No  contrivance  by  which 
money  could  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  under 
color  of  law  could  be  more  flagrant  than  the 
mode  by  which  the  profits  for  the  post  office 
blanks  were  swelled  to  such  enormous  pro¬ 
portions,  and  a  fund  provided  out  of  which  the 
money  came  that  was  paid  by  the  direction  of 
the  Administration  to  the  Union ,  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nian,  and  the  Philadelphia  Argus ,  newspapers. 
The  profits  were  created  by  allowance  for  con¬ 
structive  composition,  and  by  dividing  the  print¬ 
ing  ordered  daily  into  several  orders,  and  multi¬ 
plying  the  constructive  composition  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  orders.  The  enormous  rates  paid,  and  the 
profit  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  printing  done 
in  the  post  office  blanks,  have  been  practically 
shown  in  another  way. 

Since  this  investigation  was  ordered,  and  the 
corruptions  connected  with  the  public  printing 
began  to  be  exposed,  the  law  has  been  changed, 
and  the  printing  of  these  blanks  has  been  let  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  by  the  direction  of  a  section 
inserted  in  the  post  office  deficiency  bill,  passed 
during  the  present  session.  Joseph  T.  Crowell, 
a  practical  printer,  residing  at  Rahway,  New 
Jersey,  who  for  some  years  last  past  had  been 
the  actual  printer  of  these  blanks,  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  a  member  or  foreman  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  the  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Buffalo,  who  had  .also,  in  former  years,  been 
actual  printers  of  these  blanks,  were  among  the 
bidders.  Crowell,  in  his  bid,  offered  to  print 
them  at  ninety-three  per  cent,  deduction  from 
the  prices  paid  for  printing  for  the  executive 
departments,  or  for  seven  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
those  prices.  Thomas  underbid  him,  and  took 
the  printing  at  ninety-four  and  one-fourth  per 
cent,  deduction  from,  or  at  five  and  three-fourths 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  prices  paid  for  execu¬ 
tive  printing. 

By  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Heart,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Printing,  it  appears  that  there 
are  portions  of  the  executive  printing  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  the  printing  of  the  post  office  blanks 
were  under  the  late  extravagant  rates.  The  facts 
disclosed  require  no  comment.  Public  officens 
who  practice,  sustain,  or  sanction  such  abuses 
are  unworthy  of  public  trust. 

The  committee  were  also  instructed  to  inquire 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  amount  was  levied 
upon  or  paid  out  of  the  profits  or  earnings  of  the 
public  printing  for  other  purposes.  The  amount 


paid  for  the  snpport  of  newspapers,  ont  of  the 
prices  of  the  executive  printing,  is  small  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  other 
purposes  out  of  the  profits  of  all  the  public  print¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Heart,  the  Superintendent,  testifies, 
(pages  306,  307 :) 

“  The  present  mode  of  executing  the  public  printing  was 
adopted  on  the  26th  of  August,  1S52.  For  some  years 
previous  the  work  had  been  executed  by  contract :  but  Mr. 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton  having  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  con¬ 
tract  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  Congress  abolishod  the  con¬ 
tract  system,  which  had  not  worked  satisfactorily,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  superintendency  of  printing.  General  Arm¬ 
strong  was  elected  Printer,  and,  as  the  books  of  the  office 
show,  received  for  Senate  printing  $24,930,  and  for  House 
printing  $44,092.86. 

“  For  the  Thirty -third  Congress,  Mr.  Beverly  Tucker  was 
elected  Printer  to  the  Senate,  and  General  Armstrong  to  the 
House.  During  this  Congress  the  law,  so  far  as  it  directed 
the  printing  of  both  houses  to  be  executed  by  the  Printer  of 
the  body  first  ordering  it,  was  repealed.  General  Armstrong 
died  during  his  term  of  office,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  was  elected 

to  succeed  him.  „  ,,,  ,  , 

“  For  the  Thirty -fourth  Congress,  Mr.  Nicholson  was 
elected  Printer  to  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Wendell  to  the  House. 
The  printing  for  both  houses  was  executed  at  Mr.  Wondell’s 

office.  „  .  .  . 

“  For  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  Mr.  Harris  was  olected 
Printer  to  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Steadman  to  the  House.  Tho 
printing  of  both  branches  was  again  executed  at  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell’s  office. 

“For  the  Thirty -sixth  Congress,  General  Bowman  was 
elected  Printer  to  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  Mr. 
Ford  Printer  to  the  House  on  the  2d  March,  upon  tho  eigh¬ 
teen  tli  vote.  The  printing  for  the  Senate  is  being  executed 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  Rives,  and  for  the  House  by  Larcombo  & 
English,  at  the  office  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Wendell.” 

Mr.  Heart  continues  : 

“  It  will  be  thus  perceived,  that  since  1852  there  have 
been  no  less  than  eight  persons  elected  Printers  to  Congress; 
and  of  these,  but  three  had  the  requisite  buildings  and  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  01  necessity,  the  work 
was  farmed  out  to  third  parties,  at  a  reduced  price,  varying 
from  twenty  to  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  on  tho 
existing  prices.  The  dilference  on  tho  entiro  amount  paid 
by  the  public  to  the  printers  elect,  and  the  sum  paid  by 
them  to  those  who  actually  executed  the  work,  may  be 
safely,  and  even  moderately,  estimated  at  $250,000  on  the 
Congressional  printing  alone,  excluding  papor  and  binding  ; 
white  the  amount  paid  as  bonuses  for  the  execution  of  the 
executive  printingmay  be  estimated  at  at  least  $150 ,000.  For 
these  $400,000  no  equivalent  services  were  rendered,  the 
actual  printer  generally  having  a  power  of  attorney  lrom 
tho  nominal  one,  and  representing  him  in  every  particular. 

«  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sums  paid  for  Con¬ 
gressional  printing  since,  and  including  a  partof,  the  Thirty- 

second  Congress :  „ 

Senate.  House. 

32d  Congress,  first  session .  $14,839.11  $25,822.90 

32d  Congress,  second  session .  24,930.71  44,092.86 

33d  Congress,  first  session .  58,972.26  91,079.21 

33d  Congress,  second  sessiou .  110,224.60  135,227.05 

34th  Congress,  first  and  second  ses¬ 
sions..  ..... . 81,567.46  142,522.02 

34th  Congress,  third  session] ... -  54,859.17  91,403.29 

S5th  Congress,  first  session .  56,646.74  101,413.26 

35th  Congress,  second  session .  43,780.22  8S,999.59 

445,820/27  720,560.18 


This  statement  of  the  Superintendent  is  for 
printing  only,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  paper  and 
finding.  By  Mr.Wendell’s  testimony,  (page  312,) 
it  appears  that  the  Congressional  binding  for  the 
Thirty-third,  Thirty-fourth,  and  Thirty-fifth  Con¬ 
gresses,  amount1  d,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  sum 
of  $1,072,062.50.  The  executive  printing  for  the 
same  time  was,  in  the  aggregate,  $374,772.28  ; 
and  the  executive  binding,  estimated  for  the  six 
year>3,  was  $230,120. 

From  a  statement  which  I  obtained  from  Mr. 
Heart,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  it 
appears  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  for 
printing,  paper,  maps,  plates,  and  binding,  for 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments,  has 
been  about  $900,000  a  year  for  the  last  six  years. 

For  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  Wendell  was 
elected  Printer  for  the  House,  and  A.  O.  P.  Nich¬ 


olson  for  the  Senate.  To  obtain  the  printing  of 
the  Senate,  which  he  executed,  Wendell  took 
two-thirds  of  the  price  paid  from  the  Treasury, 
and  Nicholson  had  one-third,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  $47,533.27. 

For  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  ending  March  3, 
1859,  W.  A.  Harris  was  elected  Printer  for  the 
Senate,  and  James  B.  Steadman  was  elected 
Printer  for  the  House.  Wendell  executed  the 
printing  for  both  houses,  and  paid  out  of  the 
prices  received  from  the  Treasury  to  W.  A.  Har¬ 
ris,  nearly  $27,000  ;  and  to  Steadman  and  his 
associates,  upwards  of  $50,000. 

During  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  the  execu¬ 
tive  printing  was  given  to  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson. 
Wendell  executed  the  printing ;  and  out  of  the 
prices  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  Nicholson  had 
one-third,  amounting  to  $50,961.01.  Daring 
the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  the  executive  printing 
was  given  to  W.  A.  Harris ;  and  for  this,  Wen¬ 
dell,  who  executed  the  printing,  paid  $10,700  to 
the  Pennsylvanian ,  and  $7,150  to  the  Argus  and 
Constitution ,  besides  supporting  the  Union  prior 
to  its  transfer  to  Bowman. 

Here  is  $193,344.28  in  cash  allowed  to  the 
persons  who  were  elected  Printers  to  Congress, 
and  to  certain  newspapers,  and  paid  by  Wendell, 
who  executed  the  printing,  out  of  the  prices  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  during  the  four  years  ending 
March  3, 1859,  besides  the  support  of  the  Union 
while  it  was  published  by  Wendell  after  Harris 
left  it,  during  the  Thirty-fifih  Congress,  which, 
for  the  two  years,  may  be  estimated  at  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  these  large  sums  paid  by  the  printer 
who  executed  the  printing  as  bonus  for  the  con¬ 
tracts,  large  sums  were  paid  out  of  the  printing 
money  to  be  expended  in  elections,  to  influence 
their  results.  Mr.  Wendell  testifies  (page  26)  that 
he  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  $100,009 
during  the  four  years  ;  and  Mr.  Wendell,  during 
the  four  years  ending  March,  1859,  executed  the 
public  printing.  He  contributed  for  different 
Congressional  districts  in  Pennsylvania  for  tho 
elections — in  Col.  Florence’s  dictrict,  $2,200  ; 
in  J.  Glancy  Jones’s  district,  $1,000,  but  Jones 
was  defeated ;  in  Millward’s  district,  $500.  He 
also  contributed  in  White’s,  Riley’s,  and  Landy’s 
districts.  Mr.  Wendell  testifies  that  it  was  known 
to  the  executive  departments  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
tributing  agent ;  that  the  President  was  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  spending  money 
liberally,  though  he  never  mentioned  to  him  the 
exact  amount  in  any  particular  district.  He 
said  he  had  on  his  books  an  item  of  $1,500, 
which  he  contributed  in  New  York;  that  he 
went  up  the  river,  and  contributed,  among  others, 
in  Mr.  Nevins’s  district;  that  he  also  contributed 
in  New  Jersey,  and  some  small  amounts  in  Mary¬ 
land.  And  Mr.  Wendell  testifies  that,  without 
this  public  printing,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  make  the  contributions  he  did. 

Sylvester  J.  Megargee^  of  Philadelphia,,  (pages 
97,  98,)  in  reply  to  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from 
Wendell,  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Morwitz,  drew 
upon  Wendell  for  $2,000.  The  draft  was  paid, 
and,  upon  consultation  with  Dr.  Morwitz,  Megar- 
gee  put  the  money  in  an  envelope,  and  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  collector  of  the  port.  Other 
testimony  elsewhere  shows  that  this  was  money 
sent  by  Wendell  to  the  Pennsylvanian.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Megargee’s  testimony: 

“  Question.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  from  Mr.  Wendell  ? 


“  Witness.  Am  I  really  compelled  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  ? 

“  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  in¬ 
quiry. 

“  The  committee  thought  the  question  was  a  proper  one, 
and  that  it  should  be  answered. 

“  Answer.  I  did,  sir,  receive  money  at  various  times  for 

political  purposes. 

“  Question.  Were  those  moneys  expended  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party  ? 

“  Answer.  Not  ail  of  them.  Some  of  it  was  used  for  a 
third  party,  which  was  organized  to  divert  votes  from  what 
was  known  as  the  1  People’s  party  ’  with  us.  The  ‘  People’s 
party  ’  was  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party.  We  did 
not  know  there  the  party  organized  as  the  ‘Republican 
party.’  'The  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  was  called 
the  ‘  People’s  party  ;  ’  and  to  divert  votes  from  that  party 
the  third  party  was  organized.  The  object  was  to  divide 
tho  ‘  People’s  party .’ 

“  Question.  Was  such  a  third  party  organized  ? 

“Auswer.  Yes,  sir. 

“Question.  Did  you  believe  that  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  Democratic  party  ? 

“  Answer.  We  certainly  did,  or  we  should  not  have  given 
them  the  money. 

•“  Question.  What  was  that  third  party  called  ? 

“  Answer.  The  straight  American  party  ;  the  f  straight- 
outs.’ 

“  Question.  You  speak  both  of  Pennsylvania  and  R^ew 
Jersey? 

“Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“  Question.  And  of  those  States  only? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  of  those  only.” 

The  committee  were  farther  directed  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  or 
other  officer  of  the  Government,  was  abetting 
or  privy  to  any  contract,  understanding,  or  levy, 
for  the  payment,  or  to  the  payment,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  printing,  for  the  support 
of  newspapers  or  other  purposes.  The  testi¬ 
mony  shows,  undeniably,  that  the  payments 
made  by  Wendell  to  the  newspaper  now  called 
the  Constitution ,  and  formerly  called  the  Union , 
to  the  Pennsylvanian ,  and  to  the  Philadelphia 
Argus ,  were  known  and  assented  to  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  that  the  contract  or  understanding 
between  Wendell  and  Bowman,  for  the  payments 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Pennsylvanian ,  were 
made  with  the  concurrence  and  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  conclusion  is 
justi£ed,  from  all  the  testimony,  that  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell,  in  the  contributions  which  he  made  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  printing  for  party  purposes, 
acted  as  the  agent  and  friend,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  concurrence,  of  the  Administration. 
The  Senate  may  have  no  power  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  punishment  of  these  extravagant 
and  corrupt  expenditures  of  the  public  money, 
beyond  their  exposure  to  the  just  condemnation 
of  public  opinion  ;  but  whatever  power  exists  to 
terminate  them,  and  correct  such  abuses,  should 
be  promptly  exerted. 

The  law  seems  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  purpose  the  Administra¬ 
tion  or  a  caucus  of  the  party  desired.  The  law 
forbids  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing 
having  any  interest  in  the  printing.  Yet  Bow¬ 
man,  while  he  was  Superintendent,  received  a 
transfer  of  the  Union  from  Wendell,  the  actual 
printer,  without  paying  anything  for  it ;  and  by 
a  bargain  made  with  Wendell,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Administration,  Bowman  was  to  receive 
$10,000  a  year  from  Wendell,  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  executive  printing,  so  long  as  Wendell 
was  allowed  to  have  the  printing.  Indeed,  in 
this  arrangement,  the  Administration  was  a  third 
party,  though  not  expressly  named  as  such  in 
the  contract,  its  officers  participating  in  making 
and  fixing  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  holding 
the  power  to  continue  or  terminate  the  contract 
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at  will,  by  continuing  or  withholding  the  exec¬ 
utive  printing  from  Wendell.  The  caucus  that 
nominated  Bowman  for  Printer  had  knowledge 
of  the  transactions  of  Bowman  and  Wendell. 
■  The  statements  of  both  the  parties  were  before 
the  caucus  when  the  nomination  was  made,  yet 
Bowman  was  nominated  and  voted  for  and  elect¬ 
ed  in  the  Senate  to  the  office  of  Printer. 

The  law  forbids  the  sale  or  transfer  of  th<? 
office  of  Printer ;  yet,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected 
to  the  office,  Bowman  transfers  the  printing  to 
John  C.  Rives  to  execute  the  work,  without  any 
expense  to  Bowman ;  Rives  to  have  two-thirds, 
and  Bowman  one-third,  of  the  Government 
price — Bowman  receiving  for  hi3  office,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Senate  and  Executive 
printing  during  the  Congress. 

The  committee  examined  into  the  prices  and 
manner  of  printing  the  State  Papers  by  Gales  & 
Seaton,  under  a  law  of  Congress  passed  in  1858, 
and  find  similar  extravagance  in  the  price  of 
printing,  and  the  same  practice  of  sub-letting  a3 
prevails  in  the  Congressional  printing.  Wendell 
here,  too,  is  the  contractor  to  do  the  work  for  a 
per  centage  of  the  money  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury,  and  Gales  &  Seaton  have  a  per  centage  for 
the  privilege  of  the  job. 

The  committee  also  extended  its  inquiries  to  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  testimony  that  at  the  present  session  there 
was  delay  and  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  a  Printer 
for  that  House,  the  cause  for  which  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  found  in  the  large  profits  expected 
by  the  competitors  to  be  derived  from  the  print¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  Republican  candidates  offered, 
if  he  should  be  chosen,  to  give  half  the  profits 
of  the  printing  to  the  Republican  Executive 
Committee,  to  be  expended  in  documents  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  The  committee  promptly 
rejected  the  proposition,  and  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  candidate  or  his  offer. 
Although  this  candidate  was  voted  for  several 
days  in  the  House,  he  was  set  aside ;  and  it  was 
assigned,  as  a  reason  for  setting  him  a3ide,  that 
he  had  made  such  a  proposition,  and  another 
man  was  chosen  by  the  Republicans  to  the  office 
of  Printer  for  the  House.  But  he  had  no  print¬ 
ing  office ;  and  the  printing  for  the  House  was 
sub-let,  and  is  now  done  at  the  large  printing 
office  of  Wendell,  now  in  other  hands. 

The  committee  were  also  instructed  to  inquire 
and  report  what  reduction  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  prices  now  paid  for  public  printing.  The 
printing  can  be  done  for  one-half  it  has  cost  at 
the  rates  that  have  been  paid  for  it.  But  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  gives  so  much  discretionary  power 
to  vary  the  profits,  by  the  manner  of  making  the 
orders,  that  it  should  be  changed.  Giving  out 
the  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder  who  will  give 
security  to  execute  the  work  in  the  time  and 
manner  it  is  required  to  be  done,  is  a  means  of 
security  against  such  frauds  and  corrupt  profits 
and  expenditures  as  have  been  realized  under 
the  present  system.  Open  and  free  competition 
in  the  bids  is  a  means  of  preventing  favoritism 
in  giving  out  the  work ;  and  although  some  of 
the  witnesses,  who  have  had  great  experience 
in  connection  with  the  public  printing,  recom¬ 
mend  a  Government  printing  office,  I  think  free 
competition  to  the  bidders,  and  giving  the  work 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  best  system  for  security 
against  fraud,  favoritism,  or  extravagance. 
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Mr.  President  and  Fellow -Citizens  of  the  City  of 
New  York :  The  facts  with  which  I  shall  deal 
this  evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar ;  nor  is 
there  anything  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make 
of  them.  If  there  shall  be  any  novelty,  it  will 
be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the 
inferences  and  observations  following  that  pre¬ 
sentation.  .  In  his  speech  last  autumn,  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times , 
Senator  Douglas  said : 

“  Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  Ibis  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now.” 

I  fully  endorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text 
for  this  discourse.  [Applause.]  I  so  adopt  it, 
because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  agreed  start¬ 
ing-point  for  a  discussion  between  Republicans 
and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy  headed  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry,  What 
was  the  understanding  those  fathers  had  of  the 
question  mentioned  ?  What  is  the  frame  of  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  we  live?  The  answer 
must  be,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  Constitution  consists  of  the  original, 
framed  in  1787,  (and  under  which  the  present 
Government  first  went  into  operation,)  and 
twelve  subsequently-framed  amendments,  the. 
first  ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789.  Who 
were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution  ? 
I  suppose  the  “thirty-nine”  who  signed  the 
original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called  our 
fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  almost  exactly  true  to  say  they 
framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they 
fairly  represented  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of 
the  whole  nation  at  that  time.  Their  names,  being 
familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  all, 
need  not  now  be  repeated.  I  take  these  “  thirty- 
nine,”  for  the  present,  as  being  “  our  fathers  who 
framed^the  ,£r.OYemment  under  which  we  live.” 
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What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the 
text,  those  fathers  understood  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now  ?  It  is  this :  Does 
the  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  author¬ 
ity,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our 
Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in 
our  Federal  Territories?  Upon  this,  Douglas 
holds  the  affirmative,,  and  Republicans  the  neg¬ 
ative.  This  affirmative  and  denial  form  an  issue  ; 
and  this  issue,  this  question,  is  precisely  what 
the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood  better 
than  we.  [Cheers.]  Let  us  now  inquire. whether 
the  “thirty-nine,”  or  any  of  them,  ever  acted 
upon  this  question ;  and  if  they  did,  how  they 
acted  upon  it — bow  they  expressed  that  better 
understanding.  In  1784,' three  years  before  the 
Constitution,  the  United  States  then  owning  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Confederation  had  before  them  the 
question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  Territory  ; 
and  four  of  the  “thirty-nine”  who  afterwards 
framed  the  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress, 
and  voted  on  that  question.  Of  these,  Roger 
Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Hugh  Williamson, 
voted  for  the  prohibition — thus  showing  that,  in 
their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local ^"rom 
Federal  authority,  nor  anything  else,  properly 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to 
slavery  in  Federal  territory.  The  other  of  the 
four,  James  McHenry,  voted  against  the  prohibi¬ 
tion — showing  that,  for  some  cause,  he  thought 
it  improper  to  vote  for  it.  In  1787,  still  before 
the  Constitution,  but  while  the  Convention  was 
in  session  framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern 
Territory  still  was  the  only  Territory  owned  by 
the  United  States,  the  same  question  of  prohib¬ 
iting  slavery  in  the  Territory  again  came  before 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation ;  and  three 
more  of  the  “  thirty-nine  ”  who  afterwards  signed 
the  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted 
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on  the -question.  They  were  William  Blount, 
William  Few,  and  Abraham  Baldwin  ;  and  they 
alt  voted  for  the  prohibition — thus  showing  that, 
in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  else,  prop¬ 
erly  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  This  time,  the 
prohibition  became  a  law,  being  a  part  of  what 
is  now  well  known  as  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories  seems  not  to  have  been  directly  before 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  original  Con¬ 
stitution ;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the 
“thirty-nine,”  or  any  of  them,  while  engaged  on 
that  instrument,  expressed  an  opinion  on  that 
precise  question.  In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress 
which  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  act  was 
passed  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  1787,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  North¬ 
western  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  re¬ 
ported  by  one  of  the  “thirty-nine,”  Thomas 
Fitzsimmons,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  frrm  Pennsylvania.  It  went 
through  all  its  stages  without  a  word  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  finally  passed  both  branches  without 
yeas  and  nays,  which  is  gjfcuivalent  to  a  unani¬ 
mous  passage.  [Cheers^  In  this  Congress, 
there  were  sixteen  of  the  “  thirty-nine”  fathers 
who  framed  the  original  Constitution.  They 
were — John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilmnn,  William 
8i.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Morris, 
George  Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  William 
Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufus  King,  William 
Patterson,  Richard  Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce 
Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  and  James  Madison. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no 
line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor 
anything  in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  else  both  their  fidelity  to  correct  princi¬ 
ple,  and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
would  have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  pro¬ 
hibition.  Again  :  George  Washington,  another 
of  the  “thirty-nine,”  was  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  as  such,  approved  and  signed 
the  bill — thus  completing  its  validity  as  a  law, 
and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  understanding,  no 
line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor 
anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal 
territory.  [Loud  applause.]  No  great  while 
after  the  adoption  of  the  original  Constitution, 
North  Carolina  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  country  now  constituting  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  ;  and  a  few  years  later,  Georgia  ceded 
that  which  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of  cession 
it  was  made  a  condition  by  the  ceding  States, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides  this,  sla¬ 
very  was  then  actually  in  the  ceded  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Congress,  on  taking 
charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  absolutely 
prohibit  slavery  within  them.  But  they  did  in¬ 
terfere  with  it — take  control  of  it — even  there, 
to  a  certain  extent.  In  1798,  Congress  organ¬ 
ized  the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of 
organization  they  prohibited  the  bringing  of 


slaves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  place  without 
the  United  States,  by  fme,  and  giving  freedom  to 
slaves  so  brought.  This  act  passed  both  branches 
of  Congress  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Con¬ 
gress  were  three  of  the  “  thirty-nine  ”  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution.  They  were — John 
Langdon,  George  Read,  and  Abraham  Baldwin. 
They  all  probably  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they 
would  have  placed  their  opposition  to  it  upon 
record,  if,  in  their  understanding/any  line  di¬ 
viding  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  anything 
in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal 
territory.  [Applause.]  In  1803,  the  Federal 
Government  purchased  the  Louisiana  country. 
Our  former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from 
certain  of  our  own  States,  but  this  Louisiana 
country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  nation.  In 
1804,  Congress  gave  a  Territorial  organization  to 
that  part  of  it  which  now  constitutes  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans,  lying  within  that 
part,  was  an  old  and  comparatively  large  city. 
There  were  other  considerable  towns  and  settle¬ 
ments,  and  slavery  was  extensively  and  thorougn- 
ly  intermingled  with  the  people.  Congress  did 
not,  in  the  Territorial  act,  prohibit  slavery  ;  but 
they  did  interfere  with  it — take  control  of  it — ■ 
in  a  more  maiked  and  extensive  way  than  they 
did  in  the  case  of  Mississippi.  The  substance 
of  the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to 
slaves  was — 

First.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into 
the  Territory  from  foreign  parts. 

Second.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into 
it  who  had  been  imported  into  the  United  States 
since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798.  ■- 

Third.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into 
it  except  by  the  owner,  and  for  his  own  use  as  a 
settler;  the  penalty  in  all  cases  being  a  fine 
upon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the 
slave.  [Prolonged  cheers.] 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  yeas  and 
nays.  In  the  Congress  which  passed  it,  there 
were  two  of  the  “thirty-nine.”  They  were 
Abraham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As 
stated  in  the  case  of  Mississippi,  it  is  probable 
they  both  voted  for  it.  They  would  not  have 
allowed  it  to  pass  without  recording  their  oppo 
sition  to  it,  if,  in  their  understanding,  it  violated 
either  the  line  properly  dividing  local  from  Fed¬ 
eral  authority  or  any  provision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  1819  and  1820  came  and  passed  the 
Missouri  question.  Many  votes  were  taken,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
upon  the  various  phases  of  the  general  question. 
Two  of  the  “  thirty-nine  ” — Rufus  King  and 
Charles  Pinckney — were  members  of  that  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  King  steadily  voted  for  slavery  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  against  all  compromises,  while  Mr. 
Pinckney  as  steadily  voted  against  slavery  pro¬ 
hibition  and  against  all  compromises.  [Cheers.] 
By  this,  Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  his  under¬ 
standing,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal 
authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  was 
violated  by  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Fed¬ 
eral  territory ;  while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  votes, 
showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  there  was' 
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gome  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  such  pro¬ 
hibition  in  that  ca^e.  The  cases  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  “  thirty-nine,”  or 
of  any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover.  To  enumerate  the 
persons  who  thus  acted,  as  being  four  in  1784, 
three  in  1787,  seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798, 
two  in  1804,  and  two  in  1819-20 — there  would 
be  thirty-one  of  them.  But  this  would  be  count¬ 
ing  John  Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  William 
Few,  Rufus  King,  and  George  Read',  each  twice, 
and  Abraham  Baldwin  four  times.  [Applause.] 
He  was  a  Georgian,  too.  [Renewed  applause 
and  laughter.]  The  true  number  of  those  of 
the  “thirty-nine”  whom  I  have  shown  to  have 
acted  upon  the  question,  which,  by  the  text, 
they  understood  better  than  we,  is  twenty-three, 
leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have  acted  upon 
it  in  any  way.  Here,  then,  we  have  twenty- 
three  of  our  “  thirty-nine  ”  fathers,  who  framed 
the  Government  under  which  we  live,  who  have, 
upon  their  official  responsibility  and  their  cor¬ 
poral  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  question  which 
the  text  affirms  they  “understood  just  as  well, 
and  even  better,  than  we  do  now and  twenty- 
one  of  them — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole 
“thirty-nine” — so  acting  upon  it  ns  to  make 
them  guilty  of  gross  political  impropriety  and 
wilful  perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
pioper  division  between  local  and  Federal  au¬ 
thority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution  they  had 
made  themselves  and  sworn  to  support,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  the  Federal  Territories.  [Cheers.]  Thus  the 
twenty-one  acted ;  and  as  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  so  actions  under  such  responsibility 
speak  still  luuder. 

Two  of  the  twenty- three  voted  against  Con¬ 
gressional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Federal 
Territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they  acted 
upon  the  question.  But  for  what  reasons  they 
so  voted  is  not  known.  They  may  have  done 
so  because  they  thought  a  proper  division  of 
local  from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision 
or  principle  of  the  Constitution,  stood  in  the  way ; 
or  they  may,  without  any  such  question,  have 
voted  against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds  of  expediency. 
No  one  who  has  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  can  conscientiously  vote  for  what  he  under¬ 
stands  to  be  an  unconstitutional  measure,  how¬ 
ever  expedient  he  may  think  it  j  but  one  may  and 
ought  to  vote  against  a  measure  which  he  deems 
constitutional,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  deem3  it 
inexpedient.  It  therefore  would  be  unsafe  to 
set  down  even  the  two  who  voted  against  the 
prohibition  as  having  done  so  because,  in  their 
understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  lrom 
Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  [Laughter 
and  prolonged  applause.]  The  remaining  six¬ 
teen  of  the  “thirty-nine,”  so  far  as  I  have  dis¬ 
covered,  have  left  no  record  of  their  understand¬ 
ing  upon  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control 
of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  But  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  their  understand¬ 
ing  upon  that  question  would  not  have  appeared 


different  from  that  of  their  twenty-three  com¬ 
peers,  had  it  been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
text,  I  have  purposely  omitted  whatever  under¬ 
standing  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  per¬ 
son,  however  distinguished,  other  than  the  thirty- 
nine  fathers  who  framed,  the  original  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omit¬ 
ted  whatever  understanding  may  have  been 
manifested  by  any  of  the  “  thirty-nine”  even,  on 
any  other  phase  of  the  general  question  of  sla¬ 
very.  If  we  should  look  into  their  acts  and 
declarations  on  those  other  phases,  as  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of  sla¬ 
very  generally,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  on  the 
direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in 
Federal  Territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted 
at  all,  would  probably  have  acted  just  as  the 
twenty-three  did.  Among  that  sixteen  were 
several  of  the  most  noted  anti-slavery  men  of 
those  times — as  Dr.  Franklin,  [cheers,]  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton,  and  Gouverneur  Morris — while 
there  was  not  one  now  known  to  have  been  other¬ 
wise,  unless  it  may  be  John  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina.  [Applause.]  The  sum  of  the  whole 
is,  that  of  our  “  thirty-nine  ”  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear 
majority  of  the  whole — certainly  understood  that 
no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  au¬ 
thority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories,  while  all  the  rest  probably 
had  the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  was  the  understanding  of  our  fathers  who 
framed  the  original  Constitution ;  and  the  text 
affirms  that  they  understood  the  question  better 
than  we.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  ♦ 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been' considering  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  question  manifested  by  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In  and  by 
the  original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for 
amending  it;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
present  frame  of  Government  under  which  we 
live  consists  of  that  original,  and  twelve  amend¬ 
atory  articles  framed  and  adopted  since.  Those 
who  now  insist  that  Federal  control  of  slavery  in 
Federal  Territories  violates  the  Constitution, 
point  us  to  the  provisions  which  they  suppose  it 
thus  violates ;  and,  as  I  understand,  they  all  fix: 
upon  provisions  in  these  amendatory  articles,  and 
not  in  the  original  instrument.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Bred  Scott  case,  plant  themselves 
upon  the  fifth  amendment,  which  provides  that 
“  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law;  ”  while  Senator  Douglas 
and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon 
the  tenth  amendment,  providing  that  “  the  powers 
not  granted  by  the  Constitution  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  and  to  the  people.”  Now, 
it  so  happens  that  these  amendments  were  framed 
by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution — the  identical  Congress  which  passed 
the  act  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
[Applause.]  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Con¬ 
gress,  but  they  were  the  identical,  same  indi¬ 
vidual  men  who,  at  the  same  session,  at  the 
same  time  within  the  session,  had  under  con- 
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Bideration,  and  in  progress  toward  maturity,  tlftse 
constitutional  amendments  and  this  act  prohibit¬ 
ing  slavery  in  all  the  territory  the  nation  then 
owned.  The  constitutional  amendments  were 
introduced  before  and  passed  after  the  act  of 
enforcing  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  so  that  during 
the  whole  pendency  of  the  act  to  enforce  the 
ordinance,  the  constitutional  amendments  were 
also  pending.  That  Congress,  consisting  in  all 
of  seventy-six  members,  including  sixteen  of  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before 
stated,  were  pre-eminently  our  fathers  who  framed 
that  part  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  which  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories.  Is  it  not  a  little  presumptu¬ 
ous  in  any  one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the  two 
things  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed 
and  carried  to  maturity  at  the  same  time  are 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other?  And 
does  not  such  affirmation  become  impudently  ab¬ 
surd  when  coupled  with  the  other,  affirmation, 
from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who  did  the 
two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent  understood 
whether  they  really  were  inconsistent  better  than 
we — better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they  are 
inconsistent?  [Applause  and  great  merriment.] 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  “  thirty- 
nine”  framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  and 
the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which 
framed  the  amendments  thereto,  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  do  certainly  include  those  who  may  be 
fairly  called  '•  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  we  live.”  And  so  assum¬ 
ing,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of  them 
ever  in  his  whole  life  declared  that,  in  his  under¬ 
standing,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Fed¬ 
eral  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution, 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  ter 
slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  [Loud  ap¬ 
plause.]  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any  one  to 
show  that  any  living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever 
did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
(and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  half  of  the  present  century,)  declare 
that,  im  his  understanding,  any  proper  division 
of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the 
Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories. 
‘To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give,  not  only 
u  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,”  but  with  them  ail  other  living 
men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was  framed, 
among  whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single  man  agree¬ 
ing  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against 
being  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we 
are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our 
fathers  did.  To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all 
the  lights  of  current  experience,  to  reject  all 
progress,  all  improvement.  What  I  do  say  is,  that 
if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of 
our  fathers,  in  any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon 
evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so  clear, 
that  even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered 
and  weighed,  cannot  stand  ;  and  most  surely  not 
In  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  that  they 


understood  the  question  better  than  we.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  If  any  man,  at  this  day,  sincerely  believes 
that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so, 
and  to  enforce  his  position  by  all  truthful  evi¬ 
dence  and  fair  argument  which  he  can.  But  ho 
has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who  have  less 
access  to  history,  and  less  leisure  to  study  it, 
into  the  false  belief  that  “  our  fathers,  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,” 
were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  substituting 
falsehood  and  deception  for  truthful  evidence 
and  fair  argument.  [Applause.]  If  any  man 
at  this  day  sincerely  believes  “  our  fathers,  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,” 
used  and  applied  principles,  in  other  cases,  which 
ought  to  have  led  them  to  understand  that  a 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  some  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in 
the  Federal  Territories,  hei3  right  to  say  so.  But 
he  should  at  the  same  time  brave  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  declaring  that,  in  *his  opinion,  he  un¬ 
derstands  their  principles  better  thau  they  did 
themselves,  [great  laughter,]  and  especially 
should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility  by  as¬ 
serting  that  they  “  understood  the  question  just 
as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now.”  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  But  enough.  Let  all  who  believe  that 
our  “  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as 
well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now,”  speak 
as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted,  upon  it. 
This  is  all  Republicans  ask — all  Republicans 
desire — in  relation  to  slavery.  As  those  fathers 
marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again  marked,  as  an  evil 
not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  tolerated  and  pro¬ 
tected  only  because  of,  and  so  far  as,  its  actual 
presence  among  us  makes  that  toleration  and 
protection  a  necessity.  [Loud  applause.]  Let 
all  the  guaranties  those  fathers  gave  it  be  not 
grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly,  maintained. 
For  this  Republicans  contend,  and  with  this,  so 
far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content. 
[Applause.] 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen — as  I  suppose 
they  will  not — I  would  address  a  few  words  to 
the  Southern  people.  [Laughter.]  I  would  say 
to  them:  You  consider  yourselves  a  reasonable 
and  just  people,  and  I  consider  that  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  qualities  of  reason  and  justice  you  are  not 
inferior  to  any  other  people ;  still,  when  you 
speak  of  us  Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  de¬ 
nounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  outlaws.  You  will  grant  a  hearing  to 
pirates  or  murderers,  but  nothing  like  it  to  Black 
Republicans.  [Laughter.]  In  all  your  content 
tions  with  one  another,  each  of  you  deems  an  un¬ 
conditional  condemnation  of  “  Black  Republi¬ 
canism”  as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to. 
[Laughter.]  Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us 
seems  to  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite — li¬ 
cense,  so  to  speak — among  you,  to  be  admitted 
or  permitted  to  speak  at  all.  Now,  can  you  or 
net  be  prevailed  upon  to  pause  and  to  consider 
whether  this  is  quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  your- 


selves  ?  Brin"  forward  your  charges  and  speci¬ 
fications,  and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to 
hear  us  deny  or  justify.  You  say  we  are  sec¬ 
tional.  We  deny  it.  [Loud  applause.]  That 
makes  an  issue,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
you.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  You  produce 
your  proof;  and  what  is  it?  Why,  that  our  par¬ 
ty  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes 
in  your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true; 
but  does  it  prove  the  issue  ?  If  it  does,  then,  in 
case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin 
to  get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby 
cease  to  be  sectional.  [Great  merriment.]  You 
cannot  escape  this  conclusion ;  and  yet,  are  you 
willing  to  abide  by  it  ?  If  you  are,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  section¬ 
al,  "for  we  shall  get  votes  in  your  section  this 
very  year.  [Loud  cheers.]  You  will  then  be¬ 
gin  to  discover,  as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your 
proot  does  not  touch  the  issue.  The  fact  that 
we  get  no  votes  in  your  section  is  a  fact  of  your 
making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault 
in  that  fact,  that  fault  is  primarily  yours,  and 
remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by 
some  wrong  principle  or  practice.  If  we  do  re¬ 
pel  you  by  any  wrong  principle  or  practice,  the 
fault  is  ours  ;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  you 
ought  to  have  started — to  discussion  of  the  right 
or  wrong  of  our  principle.  [Loud  applause.]  If 
our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your 
section  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  any  other 
object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it,  are 
sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  denounced 
as  such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the  question  of 
whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would 
wrong  your  section  ;  and  so  meet  it  as  if  it  were 
possible  that  something  may  be  said  on  our  side. 
[Laughter.]  Do  you  accept  the  challenge?  No. 
Then  you  really  believe  that  the  principle  which 
our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to 
adopt  it,  and  endorse  it  again  and  again,  upon 
the  official  oaths,  is,  in  fact,  so  clearly  wrbng  as 
to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration.  [Applause.]  Some  of  you 
delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against 
sectional  parties  given  by  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address.  Less  than  eight  years  before 
Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  approved  and  signed 
an  act  of  Congress,  enforcing  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  act 
embodied  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon 
that  subject,  up  to  and  at  the  very  moment  he 
penned  that  warning ;  and  about  one  year  after 
he  penned  it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure,  expressing 
in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we  should 
some  time  have  a  Confederacy  of  free  States. 
[Applause.]  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing 
that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon  this  same 
subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands 
against  us,  or  in  our  hand  against  you  ?  Could 
Washington  himself  speak,  would  he  cast  the 
blame  of  that  sectionalism  upon  us  who  sustain 
his  policy,  or  upon  you  who  repudiate  it?  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  We  repeat  that  warning  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  we.  commend  it  to  you,  together.,  with 


his  example  pointing  to  the  right"  application  of 

it.  [Applause.] 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — eminently 
conservative — while  we  are  revolutionary,  de 
structive,  or  something  of  the  sort.  What  is 
conservatism  ?  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old. 
and  tried,  against  the  new  and  untried?  Wo 
stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy 
on  the  point  in  controversy  which  was  adopted 
by  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  un¬ 
der  which  we  live,  while  you  with  one  accord 
reject  and  scout  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy, 
and  insist  upon  substituting  something  new. 
Then,  you  disagree  among  yourselves  as  to  what 
that  substitute  shall  be.  You  have  considerable 
variety  of  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you 
are  unanimous  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the 
old  policy  of  the  fathers.  Some  of  you  are  for 
reviving  the  foreign  slave  trade;  some  for  a  Con¬ 
gressional  slave  code  for  the  Territories  ;  some 
for  Congress  forbidding  the  Territories  to  pro¬ 
hibit  slavery  within  their  limits  ;  some  for  main¬ 
taining  slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the 
judiciary;  some  for  the  “gur-reat  pur-rinciple” 
[laughter]  that  “  if  one  man  would  enslave  an¬ 
other,  no  third  man  should  object,”  fantastically 
called  “popular  sovereignty” — [renewed  laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause] — but  never  a  man  among  you 
in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
Federal  Territories,  according  to  the  practice  of 
our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live.  Not  one  of  all  your  various 
plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  iu 
the  centuiy  within  which  our  Government  origi¬ 
nated.  Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim  of 
conservatism  for  yourselves,  and  your  charge  of 
destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the 
most  clear  and  stable  foundations.  Again :  you 
say  we  have  made  the  slavery  question  more 
prominent  than  it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it. 
We  admit  that  it  is  more  prominent,  but  we  deny 
that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you, 
who  discarded  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers. 
We  resisted,  and  still  resist,  your  innovation — 
your  want  of  conservatism  ;  and  thence  comes 
the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would 
you  have  that  question  reduced  to  its  former 
proportions?  Go  back  to  that  old  policy.  What 
has  been  will  be  again,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  If  you  would  have  the  peace  of  the  old 
times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  policy  of  the  old 
times.  [Applause.] 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections 
among  your  slaves.  We  deny  it ;  and  what  is 
your  proof?  Harper’s  Ferry !  [Great  laughter.] 
John  Brown!  [Renewed  laughter.]  John  Baowa 
was  no  Republican,  and  you  have  to  implicate  a 
single  Republican  in  his  Harper’s  Ferry  enter¬ 
prise.  [Loud  applause.]  If  any  member  of  our 
party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it,  or 
you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  do  know  it,  you  are 
inexcusable  to  not  designate  the  man  and  prove 
the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inex¬ 
cusable  to  assert  it,  and  especially  to  persist  in 
the  assertion  after  you  have  tried  and  failed  to 
make  the  proof.  [Great  applause.]  You  need 
not  be  told  that  persisting  in  a  charge  which 
one  does  not  know  to  be  true,  is  simply  malicious 
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slander.  [Applause.]  Some  of  you  generously 
admit  that  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or 
•encouraged  the  Harper’s  Ferry  affair,  but  still 
insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declarations  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe 
it.  We  know  we  hold  to  no  doctrines  and  make 
no  declarations  which  were  not  held  to  and 
.made  by  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  which  we  live.  [Applause.] 

You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  this 
affair.  When  it  occurred,  some  important  State 
elections  were,  near  at  hand,  and  you  were  in 
evident  glee  with  the  belief  that,  by  charging 
the  blame  upon  us,  you  could  get  an  advantage 
of  us  in  those  elections.  The  elections  came, 
and  your  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled. 
[Laughter.]  You  did  not  sweep  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  pre¬ 
cisely  like  lire  sweeps  over  the  prairie  in  high 
wind.  [Laughter.]  You  are  still  drumming  at 
this  idea.  Go  on  with  it.  If  you  think  you  can, 
by  slandering  a  woman,  make  her  love  you,  or 
by  vilifying  a  man,  make  him  vote  with  you,  go 
on  and  try  it.  [Boisterous  laughter  and  pro¬ 
longed  applause.]  Every  Republican  man  knew 
that,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  was  a 
slander,  and  he  was  not  much  inclined  by  it  to 
cast  his  rote  in  your  favor. 

Republican  doctrines  and  declarations  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  continual  protest  against  any 
interference  whatever  with  your  slaves,  or  with 
you  about  your  slaves.  Surely  this  does  not  en¬ 
courage  them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  which  we  live,  declare  our  belief 
that  slavery  is  wrong — [applause] — but  the 
slaves  do  not  hear  us  declare  even  this;  for  any¬ 
thing  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Republican  party.  I  believe  they 
would  not,  in  fact,  generally  know  it,  but  for  your 
misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing.  In 
your  political  contests  among  yourselves,  each 
faction  charged  the  other  with  sympathy  with 
Black  Republicanism  ;  and  then,  to  give  point  to 
the  charge,  defines  Black  Republicanism  to  sim¬ 
ply  be  insurrection,  blood,  and  thunder,  among 
the  slaves.  [Boisterous  laughter  and  applause.] 
Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now 
than  th(4y  were  before  the  Republican  party  was 
organized.  What  induced  the  Southampton  in¬ 
surrection,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which  at 
least  three  times  as  many  lives  were  lost  as  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  ?  You  can  scarcely  stretch  your 
very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that  South¬ 
ampton  was  got  up  by  Black  Republicanism. 
[Laughter.]  In  the  .present  state  of  things  in 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  think  a  general  or 
even  a  very  extensive  slave  insurrection  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  indispensable  concert  of  action  can¬ 
not  be  attained.  The  slaves  have  no  means  of 
rapid  communication  ;  nor  can  incendiary  free 
mea,  black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive 
materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels,  but  there 
neither  are  nor  can  be  supplied  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  connecting  trains.  Much  is  said  by  Southern 
people  about  the  affection  of  slaves  for  their 
masters  and  mistresses ;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least, 
is  true.  A  plot  for  an  uprising  could  scarcely 


be  devised  and  communicated  to  twefity' indi¬ 
viduals,  before  some  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of 
a  favorite  master  or  mistress,  wtfuld  divulge  it. 
This  is  the  rule ;  and  the  slave  revolution  in 
Hayti  was  not  an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case  oc¬ 
curring  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history,  though 
not  connected  with  slaves,  was  more  in  point. 
In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were  admitted 
to  the  secret ;  and  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxi¬ 
ety  to  save  a  friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that 
friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the  calam¬ 
ity.  Occasional  poisonings  from  the  kitchen, 
and  open  or  stealthy  assassinations  in  the  field, 
and  local  revolts  extending  to  a  score  or  so,  will 
continue  to  occur,  as  the  natural  results  of  sla¬ 
very  ;  but  no  general  insurrection  of  slaves,  as 
I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country  for  a  long 
time.  Whoever  much  fears  or  much  hopes  for 
such  an  event,  will  be  alike  disappointed.  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many  years 
ago,  “  it  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peaceably, 
and  in  such  slow  degrees  as  that  the  evil  will 
wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  places  be,  pari 
passu,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  [Loud 
applause.]  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force 
itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  held  up.”  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to 
say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  of  emancipation  is 
in  the  Federal  Government,  lie  spoke  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and,  as  to  the  power  of  emancipation,  I 
speak  of  the  slaveholding  States  only.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  however,  as  we  insist,  has  the 
power  of  restraining  the  extension  of  the  institu¬ 
tion — the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insurrec¬ 
tion  shall  never  occur  on  any  American  soil 
which  is  now  free  from  slavery.  [Applause.] 
John  Brown’s  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a 
slave  insurrection.  It  was  an  attempt  by  white 
men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which 
the  slaves  refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was 
so  absurd  that  the  slaves,  with  all  their  igno¬ 
rance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed. 
That  affair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  with 
the  many  attempts,  related  in  history,  at  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Kings  and  Emperors.  An  enthusiast 
broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  ’ people,  till  he 
fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  lib¬ 
erate  them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends 
in  little  else  than  in  his  own  execution.  Orsini’s 
attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown’s 
attempt  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  were,  in  their  philos¬ 
ophy,  precisely  the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast 
blame  on  old  England  in  the  one  case,  and  on 
New  England  in  the  other,  does  not  disprove  the 
sameness  of  the  two  things.  [Applause.] 

And  hoAV  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you 
could,  by  the  use  of  John  Brown,  Helper’s  book, 
and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican  organiza¬ 
tion  ?  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some 
extent,  but  human  nature  cannot  be  changed. 
There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery 
in  this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and 
a  half  of  votes.  You  cannot  destroy  that  judg¬ 
ment  and  feeling — that  sentiment — by  breaking 
up  the  political  organization  which  rallies  around 
it.  You  can  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse  an 
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army  which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the 
face  of  your  heaviest  fire ;  but  if  you  could,  how 
much  would  you  gain  by  forcing  the  sentiment 
which  created  it,  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of 
the  ballot-box,  into  some  other  channel?  What 
would  that  other  channel  probably  be?  Would 
the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  en¬ 
larged  #by  the  operation?  But  you  will  break 
up  Ihe  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of 
your  constitutional  rights.  That  has  a  some¬ 
what  reckless  sound  ;  but  it  would  be  palliated, 
if  not  fully  justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the 
mere  force  of  numbers,  to  deprive  you  of  some 
right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution. 
But  we  are  proposing  no  such  thing.  When  you 
make  these  declarations,  you  have  a  specific  and 
well-understood  allusion  to  an  assumed  consti¬ 
tutional  right  of  yours,  to  take  slaves  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  prop¬ 
erty.  But  no  such  right  is  specifically  written  in 
this  Constitution.  That  instrument  is  literally 
silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  deny  that  sueh  a  right  has  any  existence 
in  the  Constitution,  even  by  implication.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

1  Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is,  that  you 
I  will  destroy  the  Government,  unless  you  be 
allowed  to  construe  and  enforce  the  Constitution 
J  as  you  please,  on  all  points  in  dispute  between 
|  you  and  us.  You  will  ruin  or  rule  in  all  events, 
i  This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language  to  us. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  the  disputed  constitutional  question  in 
your  favor.  Not  quite  so.  But,  waiving  the  law¬ 
yer’s  distinction  between  dictum  and  decision, 
the  court  have  decided  the  question  for  you  in 
a  sort  of  way.  The  court  have  substantially 
said,  it  is  your  constitutional  right  to  take  slaves 
into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them 
there  as  property.  When  I  say  the  decision  was 
made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  mean  it  was  made  in  a 
divided  court  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  judges, 
and  they  not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in 
the  reasons  for  making  it ;  that  it  is  so  made  as 
that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one 
another  about  its  meaning ;  and  that  it  was 
mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of 
facts — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  “  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  ex¬ 
pressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.”  An  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  not  distinctly  and 
expressly  affirmed  in  it.  [Applause.]  Bear  in 
mind,  the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial 
opinion  that  such  right  is  impliedly  affirmed  in 
the  Constitution,  but  they  pledge  their  veracity 
that  it  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  there— 

“  distinctly  that  is,  not  mingled  with  anything 
else;  expressly — that  is,  in  words  meaning  just 
that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference,  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  no  other  meaning.  If  they  had  only 
pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
affirmed  in  the  instrument  by  implication,  it 
would  be  open  to  others  to  show  that  neither  the 
word  “  slave  ”  nor  “  slavery  ”  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution,  nor  the  word  “  property  ”  even, 
in  any  connection  with  language  alluding  to  the 
things  slave. or  slayery-=r[applaus?]— ^ kfld  -that 


wherever  in  that  instrument  the  slave  is  alluded 
to,  he  is  called  a  “person;”  and  wherever  his 
master’s  legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is  alluded 
to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  “  service  or  labor  due,”  as 
a  “  debt”  payable  in  service  or  labor. 

Also,  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  cotempo- 
raneous  history,  that  this  mode  of  alluding  to 
slaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking  of  them, 
was  employed  on  purpose  to  exclude  from  the 
Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  prop¬ 
erty  in  man.  To  show  all  this  is  easy  and  cer-  # 
tain.  When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges 
shall  be  brought  to  their  notice,  is  it  not  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mis¬ 
taken  statement,  and  reconsider  the  conclusion 
based  upon  it?  And  then  it  is  to  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  “  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  which  we  live  ” — the  men  who  made 
the  Constitution — decided  this  same  constitu¬ 
tional  question  in  our  favor  long  ago ;  decided 
it  without  a  division  among  themselves,  when 
making  the  decision;  without  division  among 
themselves  about  the  meaning  of  it  after  it  was 
made,  and,  so  far  as  any  evidence  is  left,  with  our 
basing  it  upon  any  mistaken  statement  of  facts. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  fee> 
yourselves  justified  to  break  up  this  Government, 
unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is  shall  bo 
at  once  submitted  to  a3  a  conclusive  and  final 
rule  of  political  action  ?  But  you  will  not  abide 
the  election  of  a  Republican  President.  Iu  that 
supposed  event,  you  say  you  will  destroy  the 
Union,  and  then,  you  say,  the  great  crime  of 
having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us  !  [Laughter.] 
That  is  cool.  [Great  laughter.]  A  highwayman 
holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his 
teeth,  “  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you, 
and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer !  ”  [Continued 
laughter.]  To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  de¬ 
manded  of  me — my  money — was  my  own,  and  1 
had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more 
my  own  than  my  vote  is  my  own  ;  [“  That’s  so,” 
and  applause ;]  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me, 
to  extort  my  money,  and  the  threat  of  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  vote,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  distinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this 
great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace  and  in 
harmony  one  with  another.  Let  us  Repub¬ 
licans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so.  [“We  will,” 
and  applause.]  Even  though  much  provoked, 
let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  and  ill 
temper.  Even  though  the  Southern  people  will 
not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  con¬ 
sider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them,  if,  in  our 
deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can. 
Judging  by  all  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let 
us  determine,  if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 
Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  un¬ 
conditionally  surrendered  to  them  ?  We  know 
they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  complaints 
against  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mention¬ 
ed.  Invasions  and  insurrections  are  the  rago 
now.  Will  it  satisfy  them,  if,  in  the  future,  wre 
have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrec¬ 
tions  ?  We  know,  it,  wilLnot.  We  so  know  be- 
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cause  we  know  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
invasions  and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total 
abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charge 
and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  What  will  satisfy  them  ? 
Simply  this  :  We  mu3t  not  only  let  them  alone, 
but  we  must,  somehow,  convince  them  that  we 
do  let  them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experi¬ 
ence,  is  no  easy  task.  We  have  been  trying  to 
so  convince  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
organization,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our 
platforms  and  speeches,  we  have  constantly  pro¬ 
tested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  this 
has  had  no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike 
unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the  fact,  that 
they  have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  disturb  them.  These  natural  and  ap¬ 
parently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what  will 
convince  them  ?  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to 
call  slavery  wrong,  and  join  them  in  calling  it 
.right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly — 
done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will 
not  be  tolerated — we  must  place  ourselves  avow¬ 
edly  with  them.  Douglas’s  new  sedition  law 
must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all 
declarations  that  slavery  is  wrong,  whether 
made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  pri¬ 
vate.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive 
slaves  with  greedy  pleasure ;  we  must  pull  down 
our  free-State  Constitutions ;  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  must  be  disinfected  from  all  taint  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  slavery,  before  they  wiil  cease  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us.  I 
am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  pre¬ 
cisely  in  this  way.  Most  of  them  would  proba¬ 
bly  say  to  us,  “  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  us, 
and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery.”  But 
we  do  let  them  alone — have  never  disturbed 
them — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which 
dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse 
us  of  doing,  until  we  cease  saying, 

I  am  also  aware  that  they  have  not,  as  yet,  in 
terms,  demanded  the  overthrow  of  our  free-State 
Constitutions.  Yet  those  Constitutions  declare 
the  wrong  of  slavery  with  more  solemn  emphasis 
than  do  all  other  sayings  against  it ;  and  when 
all  these  other  sayings  shall  have  been  silenced, 
the  overthrow  of  these  Constitutions  will  be  de¬ 
manded,  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  they  do  riot 
demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demanding 
what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they 
can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere  short  of  this  con¬ 
summation.  Holding,  as  they  do,  that  slavery 
is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating,  they  can¬ 
not  cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition 
of  it  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing.  [  Ap- 
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plause.]  Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  thi 
on  any  ground,  save  our  conviction  that  slaven 
is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts 
laws,  and  Constitutions,  against  it,  are  them&elvef 
wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and  swept  away 
If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  na¬ 
tionality — its  universality ;  if  it  is  wrong,  they 
cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension — its  en¬ 
largement.  All  they  ask  we  could  readily  gran  t 
if  we  thought  slavery  right ;  all  we  ask,  they 
could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong 
Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking  it 
wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which  depends 
the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as 
they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its 
full  recognition,  as  being  right ;  but  thinking  it 
wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them  ?  Can 
we  cast  our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against 
our  own  ?  In  view  of  our  moral,  social,  and 
political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this  ?  [“  No 
no,”  and  applause.]  Wrong  as  we  think  slavery 
is, 'we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it 
is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity 
arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the  nation ; 
but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow 
it  to  spread  into  the  national  Territories,  and  to 
overrun  us  here  in  these  free  States  ?  [“  No, 

never,”  and  applause.  A  voice — “  Guess  not.” 
Laughter.] 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us 
stand  by  our  duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively 
Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical 
contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously 
plied  and  belabored — contrivances  such  as  gro¬ 
ping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  ma.D 
who  should  be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead 
man — such  as  a  policy  of  “don’t  care”  on  a 
question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care — 
such  as  Union  appeals,  beseeching  true  UnioD 
men  to  yield  to  disunionists,  reversing  the  di¬ 
vine  rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the 
righteous,  to  repentance — [prolonged  cheers  and 
laughter] — such  as  invocations  of  Washington 
imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington  said 
and  undo  what  Washington  did.  Neither  let  ue 
be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusation? 
against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  o) 
destruction  to  the  Government,  nor  of  dungeons 
to  ourselves.  [Applause.]  Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith,  lei 
us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

[Mr.  Lincoln  then  bowed  and  retired,  amid  the 
loud  and  uproarious  applause  of  his  hearers — 
nearly  all  the  audience  rising  spontaneously,  and 
cheering  with  the  full  power  of  their  lungs.] 
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OF 

MR.  HAMLIN,  OF  MAINE, 

‘  ON 

RESIGNING  HIS  POSITION  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE, 

AND 

THE  TESTS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  CONVENTION. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  June  12,  1856. 


The  Senate  having  come  to  order — 

Mr.  HAMLIN  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  a 
purpose  purely  personal,  such  as  I  have  never  before 
risen  for  in  the  Senate.  I  desire  to  explain  some 
matters  personal  to  myself  and  to  my  own  future 
course  in  public  life. 

Several  Senators.  Go  on. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  excuse  me  from 
further  service  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce.  I  do  so,  because  I  feel  that  my  relations  here¬ 
after  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  proper 
that  I  should  no  longer  hold  that  position.  I  owe 
this  act  to  the  dominant  majority  in  the  Senate. 
When  I  cease  to  harmonize  with  the  majority,  or 
tests  are  applied  by  that  party  with  which  I  have 
acted  to  which  I  cannot  submit,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
no  longer  to  hold  that  responsible  position.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  which  have  brought 
me  to  that  conclusion. 

During  nine  years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
preferred  rather  to  be  a  working  than  a  talking  mem¬ 
ber,  and  so  I  have  been  almost  a  silent  one.  On  the 
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subjects  which  have  so  much  agitated  the  country, 
Senators  know  that  I  have  rarely  uttered  a  word.  I 
love  my  country  more  than  I  love  my  party.  I  love 
my  country  above  my  love  for  any  interest  that  can 
too  deeply  agitate  or  disturb  its  harmony.  I  saw,  in- 
all  the  exciting  scenes  and  debates  through  which  we 
have  passed,  no  particular  good  that  would  result 
from  my  active  intermingling  in  them.  My  heart  has 
often  been  full,  and  the  impulses  of  that  heart  have 
often  been  felt  upon  my  lips,  but  I  have  repressed 
them  there. 

Sir,  I  hold  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise  was  a  gross  moral  and  political  wrong,  unequal¬ 
led  in  the  annals  of  the  legislation  of  this  country, 
and  hardly  equalled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  free 
country.  Still,  sir,  with  a  desire  to  promote  harmony 
and  concord  and  brotherly  feeling,  I  was  a  quiet  man 
under  all  the  exciting  debates  which  led  to  that  fatal 
result.  I  believed  it  wrong  then  ;  I  can  see  that 
wrong  lying  broadcast  all  around  us  now.  As  a  wrong 
I  opposed  that  measure — not  indeed  by  my  voice,  but 
with  consistent  and  steady  and  uniform  votes.  I  so 
resisted  it  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  my  own 
judgment.  I  did  it  also  cheerfully,  in  compliance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine, 
which  were  passed  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Maine,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members,  only  six,  I  think, 
dissented  ;  and  in  the  Senate,  consisting  of  thirty- one 
members,  only  one  member  non-concurred. 

But  the  Missouri  restriction  was. abrogated.  The 
portentous  evils  that  were  predicted  have  followed, 
and  are  yet  following,  along  in  its  train.  It  was  done, 
sir,  in  violation  of  the  pledges  of  that  party  with 
which  I  have  always  acted,  and  with  which  I  have 
always  voted.  It  was  done  in  violation  of  solemn 
pledges  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  made 
in  his  inaugural  address.  Still,  sir,  I  was  disposed  to 
suffer  the  wrong,  until  I  should  see  that  no  evil  re- 
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suits  were  flowing  from  it.  We  were  told  by  almost 
every  Senator  who  addressed  us  upon  that  occasion) 
that  no  evil  results  would  follow ;  that  no  practical 
diflerence  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the 
character  of  the  future  State,  would  take  place, 
whether  the  act  were  done  or  not.  I  have  waited 
calmly  and  patiently  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  that  pre¬ 
diction  ;  and  I  am  grieved,  sir,  to  say  now,  that  they 
have  at  least  been  mistaken  in  their  predictions  and 
promises.  They  all  have  signally  failed. 

That  Senators  might  have  voted  for  that  measure 
under  the  belief  then  expressed,  and  the  predictions 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  can  well  understand  *  but 
how  Senators  can  now  defend  that  measure  amid  all 
its  evils,  which  are  overwhelming  the  land,  if  not 
threatening  it  with  a  conflagration,  is  what  I  do  not 
comprehend.  The  whole  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  has  its  rise  in,  and  is  attributable  to,  that 
act  alone — nothing  else.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  our  misfortunes  and  commotions.  There  would 
have  been  no  incursions  by  Missouri  borderers  into 
Kansas,  either  to  establish  slavery  or  control  elec¬ 
tions.  There  would  have  been  no  necessity  either  for 
others  to  have  gone  there  partially  to  aid  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  country  in  its  then  condition.  All  would  have 
been  peace  there.  Had  it  not  been  done,  that  re¬ 
pose  and  quiet  which  pervaded  the  public  mind  then, 
would  hold  it  in  tranquillity  to-day.  Instead  of  start¬ 
ling  events,  we  should  have  quiet  and  peace  within 
our  borders,  and  that  fraternal  feeling  which  ought 
to  animate  the  citizens  of  every  part  of  the  Union 
toward  those  of  all  other  sections. 

Sir,  the  events  that  are  taking  place  around  us  are 
indeed  startling.  They  challenge  the  public  mind, 
and  appeal  to  the  public  judgment ;  they  thrill  the 
public  nerve  as  electricity  imparts  a  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  telegraphic  wire.  It  is  a  period  when  all 
good  men  should  unite  in  applying  the  proper  remedy 
to  secure  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country.  Is  this 
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to  be  done  by  any  of  us,  by  remaining  associated 
with  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  producing 
these  results,  and  who  now  justify  them?  I  do  not 
see  my  duty  lying  in  that  direction. 

I  have,  while  temporarily  acquiescing,  stated  here 
and  at  home,  everywhere,  uniformly,  that  when  the 
tests  of  those  measures  were  applied  to  me  as  one  of 
party  fidelity,  I  would  sunder  them  as  flax  is  sun¬ 
dered  at  the  touch  of  fire.  I  do  it  now. 

The  occasion  involves  a  question  of  moral  duty  ; 
and  self-respect  allows  me  no  other  line  of  duty  but 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment  and  the 
impulses  of  my  own  heart.  A  just  man  may  cheer¬ 
fully  submit  to  many  enforced  humiliations  ;  but  a 
self- degraded  man  has  ceased  to  be  worthy  to  be 
deemed  a  man  at  all. 

Sir,  what  has  the  recent  Democratic  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  done  ?  It  has  endorsed  the  measure  I 
have  condemned,  and  has  sanctioned  its  destructive 
and  ruinous  effects.  It  has  done  more — vastly  more. 
That  principle  or  policy  of  territorial  sovereignty 
which  once  had,  and  which  I  suppose  now  has,  its 
advocates  within  these  walls,  is  stricken  down  ;  and 
there  is  an  absolute  denial  of  it  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Convention — if  I  can  draw  right  conclusions — a 
denial  equally  to  Congress,  and  even  to  the  people  of 
the  Territories,  of  the  right  to  settle  the  question  of 
slavery  therein.  On  the  contrary,  the  Convention 
has  actually  incorporated  into  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party  that  doctrine  which,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  met  nothing  but  ridicule  and  contempt, 
here  and  elsewhere — namely :  that  the  flag  of  the 
Federal  Union,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  carries  slavery  wherever  it  floats.  If  this 
baleful  principle  be  true,  then  that  national  ode 
which  inspires  us  always  as  on  a  battle-field, 
should  be  rewritten  by  Drake,  and  should  read 
thus  : 
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“  Forever  float  tliat  standard  sheet; 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 

With  Slavery’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Slavery’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us.” 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  precise  condition  in  which 
this  matter  is  left  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention  ?  I 
do  not  design  to  trespass  many  moments  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ;  hut  allow  me  to  read  and  offer  a  very  few  com¬ 
ments  upon  some  portions  of  the  Democratic  platform. 
The  first  resolution  that  treats  upon  the  subject  is  in 
these  words — I  read  just  so  much  of  it  as  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  my  present  remarks  : 

11  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitu- 
‘  tion  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  insti- 
‘  tutions  of  the  several  States ;  and  that  all  such 
‘  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  everything 
‘  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by 
‘  the  Constitution.” 

I  take  it  that  this  language,  thus  far,  is  language 
which  meets  a  willing  and  ready  response  from  every 
Senator  here — certainly  it  does  from  me.  But  in  the 
following  resolution  I  find  these  words  : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  proposition  povers, 

1  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the  whole  subject  of 
‘  slavery  agitation  in  Congress.” 

The.  first  resolution  which  I  read  was  adopted  years 
ago  in  Democratic  Conventions.  The  second  resolu¬ 
tion  which  I  read  was  adopted  in  subsequent  years, 
when  a  different  state  of  things  had  arisen,  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  apply  an  abstract  proposition  re¬ 
lating  to  the  States  to  the  Territories.  Hence  the 
adoption  of  the  language  contained  in  the  second 
resolution  which  I  have  read. 

Now,  sir,  I  deny  the  position  thus  assumed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Convention.  In  the  language  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Crittenden,]  so  ably  and 
so  appropriately  used,  on  Tuesday  last,  I  hold  that 
the  entire  and  unqualified  sovereignty  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  is  in  Congress.  That  is  my  judgment ;  but 
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this  resolution  brings  the  Territories  precisely  within 
the  same  limitations  which  are  applied  to  the  States 
in  the  resolution  which  I  first  read.  The  two  taken 
together  deny  to  Congress  any  power  of  legislation 
in  the  Territories. 

Follow  on,  and  let  us  see  what  remains.  Adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  present  platform,  and  as  necessary 
to  a  new  state  of  things,  and  to  meet  an  emergency 
now  existing,  the  Convention  says  : 

“  The  American  Democracy  recognise  and  adopt 
1  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws  estab- 
‘  fishing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as 
‘  embodying  the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the 
1  slavery  question,  upon  which  the  great  national  idea 

*  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country  can  repose,  in 
‘  its  determined  conservatism  of  the  Union — non-in- 
1  terference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  States  and 
1  Territories.” 

Then  follows  the  last  resolution. 

“  Resolved 5  That  we  recognise  the  right  of  the  peo- 
1  pie  of  all  the  Territories,  including  Kansas  and  Ne- 
‘  braska,  acting  through  the  fairly-expressed  will  of 
‘  the  majority  of  actual  residents,  and  whenever  the 
‘  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a 
1  Constitution,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and 

*  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect 
1  equality  with  the  other  States.” 

Take  all  these  resolutions  together,  and  the  de¬ 
duction  which  we  must  necessarily  draw  from  them 
is  a  denial  to  Congress  of  any  power  whatever  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  last  reso¬ 
lution  denies  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  any 
power  over  the  subject,  save  when  they  shall  have  a 
sufficient  number  to  form  a  Constitution  and  become 
a  State,  and  also  denies  that  Congress  has  any  power 
over  the  subject ;  and  so  the  resolutions  hold  that 
this  power  is  at  least  in  abeyance  while  the  Territory 
is  in  a  territorial  condition.  That  is  the  only  con¬ 
clusion  which  you  can  draw  from  these  resolutions. 
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Alas !  for  short-lived  territorial  sovereignty.  It  came 
to  its  death  in  the  house  of  its  friends  •  it  was  buried, 
by  the  same  hands  which  had  given  it  baptism ! 

But,  sir,  I  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  these  resolutions,  but  only  to  read  them,  and 
state  the  action  which  I  propose  to  take  in  view  of 
them.  I  may — I  probably  shall — take  some  subse¬ 
quent  occasion,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to 
the  Senate  and  the  country  a  fair  account  of  what  is 
the  true  issue  presented  to  the  people  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  and  decision. 

My  object  now  is  to  show  only  that  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  has  endorsed  and  approved  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  from  which  so  many 
evils  have  already  flowed — from  which,  I  fear,  more 
and  worse  evils  must  yet  be  anticipated.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  expected  that  the  Presidential  nominee 
of  that  Convention  would  accept,  cordially  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  the  platform  prepared  for  him  by  his  party 
friends.  Ho  person  can  object  to  that.  There  is  no 
equivocation  on  his  part  about  the  matter.  I  beg 
leave  to  read  a  short  extract  from  a  speech  of  that 
gentleman,  made  at  his  own  home,  within  the  last 
few  days.  In  reply  to  the  Keystone  Club,  which 
paid  him  a  visit  there,  Mr.  Buchanan  said : 

“  Gentlemen,  two  weeks  since  I  should  have  made 
4  you  a  longer  speech,  but  now  I  have  been  placed 
*  on  a  platform  of  which  I  most  heartily  approve,  and 
‘  that  can  speak  for  me.  Being  the  representative 
‘  of  the  great  Democratic  party,  and  not  simply 
‘  James  Buchanan,  I  must  square  my  conduct  ac- 
‘  cording  to  the  platform  of  the  party,  and  insert  no 
‘  new  plank,  nor  take  one  from  it.” 

These  events  leave  to  me  only  one  unpleasant  duty, 
which  is  to  declare  here  that  I  can  maintain  political 
associations  with  no  party  that  insists  upon  such  doc¬ 
trines  ;  that  I  can  support  no  man  for  President  who 
avows  and  recognises  them ;  and  that  the  little  of 
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that  power  with  which  God  has  endowed  me  shall  be 
employed  to  battle  manfully,  firmly,  and  consistently, 
for  his  defeat,  demanded  as  it  is '  by  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  which  owns  all  my  allegiance. 


BUELL  &  BLANCHARD,  Printers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Success  of  the  Calhoun  Revolution: 

♦ 

TIIE  CONSTITUTION  CHANGED  AND  SLAVERY  NATIONAL 
IZED  BY  THE  USURPATIONS  OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


SPEECH 


HON.  JAMES  M.  ASHLEY, 

OF  OHIO. 


Delivered  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  May  29,  1860, 
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Speech  of  Mr. 


Ashley. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
etate  of  the  Union— 

Mr.  ASHLEY  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Respect  for  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  authority  is  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  constituency  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Indeed,  respect  for  all  constitutional 
obligations,  and  for  the  laws  passed  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  for  all  au¬ 
thoritative  judicial  decisions,  may  with  propriety 
be  said  to  be  a  leading  trait  in  the  character  of 
he  American  people.  Especially  is  this  respect 
aabitual  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
the  free  States. 

Trained  in  the  school  of  loyalty,  taught  to 
venerate  the  teachings  of  the  fathers,  and  guided 
in  their  daily  walk  and  in  all  their  public  and 
private  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men  by  the 
stern  principles  of  that  wise  Christian  morality 
-vhich  has  made  New  England  at  onee  the  hope 
.nd  glory  of  our  country,  it  could  not  be  that 
the  citizens  educated  within  her  jurisdiction, 
and  the  States  founded  by  her  wisdom  and  en¬ 
terprise,  should  be  otherwise  than  loyal  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  Asking  for  them¬ 
selves  nothing  that  they  would  not  concede  to 
the  humblest,  they  make  the  community  of  in¬ 
terest  identical,  and  the  loyalty  of  every  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  State  a  necessity. 

This  grand  consummation  has  been  practically 
achieved  in  eighteen  States  of  the  American 
Union.  The  system  of  government  adopted  by 
them,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best  system  known 
to  man.  It  is  the  be3t,  because  it  rests  upon 
labor,  and  is  created  and  controlled  by  the  free 
and  untrammeled  will  of  the  laborer.  It  is  the 
best,  because  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  States  and 
Governments  can  safely  and  securely  rest.  In 
such  a  Government,  the  laborers  must  not  only 
be  free,  but  they  must  be  citizens ;  having  rights 
which  the  Government  and  all  classes  of  citizens 


are  bound  to  respect  and  defend — the  poorest 
and  humblest  inhabitant  being  equal,  before  the 
law,  with  the  richest  and  most  powerful ;  sharing 
in  its  burdens,  enjoying  its  protection,  and  feel¬ 
ing  individually  responsible  for  its  good  or  bad 
management.  This  theory  is  daily  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  among  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  “  the  world  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  injuring  one  class  for  the  immediate  benefit  of 
another,  is  ultimately  injurious  to  that  other;  and 
that,  to  secure  prosperity  to  a  community,  all  inter¬ 
ests  must  be  consulted."  This  truly  republican 
idea  of  consulting  the  interests  and  obeying  the 
wishes  and  wants  of  the  people,  was  recently 
acquiesced  in,  to  an  extent  before  unknown, 
by  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe,  when  they 
recognised  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Roman 
States  to  declare,  by  ballot,  whether  they  desired 
separate  Governments,  or  a  united  Italy,  with 
Victor  Emanuel  as  their  chief.  The  state  of 
society  necessary  to  form  such  Governments  as 
we  have  in  eighteen  States  of  this  Union,  can 
only  be  secured  where  an  untrammeled  press 
and  free  speech  are  guarantied,  and  public 
schools  and  a  free  church  is  secured  to  every 
inhabitant  in  the  Commonwealth.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  the  free  States  have,  to  an  extent  un¬ 
known  to  any  Government  or  people  on  earth ; 
and  to  them,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  are 
they  indebted  for  their  unsurpassed  development, 
and  for  that  prosperity  and  growth  which  have 
been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  a  people,  living  under 
such  government  as  is  seoured  by  the  laws  and 
Constitutions  of  the  free  States,  no  matter  what 
their  former  nationality  may  have  been,  should 
be  otherwise  than  loyal  citizens,  or  that  they 
should  be  otherwise  than  the  firmest  defenders 
of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
these  States,  and  the  jealous  guardians  of  that 
Constitution  and  Union  which  our  fathers  or¬ 
dained  to  secure  and  perpetuate  these  blessings. 
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In  fifteen  States  of  the  American  Union,  prac¬ 
tically,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  true.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  only  in  a  few  of  the  border  counties 
of  slave  States,  adjoining  the  free  States,  and  in 
three  or  four  cities  whose  commercial  intercourse 
is  extensive  in  the  North.  [In  all  these  fifteen 
slave  States,  a  class  is  dominant  which  fills  all 
the  offices,  and  controls  the  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  loyal  to  the 
national  Constitution,  or  obedient  to  the  laws 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  but  claim  that  their 
first  and  highest  allegiance  is  due  to  their  sev¬ 
eral  State  Governments  and  their  institution  of 
human  cioTTor/.  They  care  nothing  for  the  Union, 
except  so  far  as  it  subserves  their  purposes  of 
building  up  and  extending  their  peculiar  institu¬ 
tion,  and  perpetuating  their  own  political  power. 
They  trample  upon  all  treaties,  compacts,  and 
compromises,  if  they  stand  in  their  way  to  uni¬ 
versal  dominion  on  this  continent,  and  neither  re- 
v\  spect  nor  obey  any  law  or  judicial  decision  that 
does  not  sustain  their  imperious  demands  for 
special  legislation  and  protection.  / 

Trained  in  the  disunion  school  of  Calhoun, 
they  reject  not  only  the  teachings  of  the  fathers, 
but  the  doctrines  of  that  Christianity  which  en¬ 
joins  upon  all,  whether  as  individuals,  communi¬ 
ties,  or  States,  the  duty  of  doing  unto  the  least 
and  weakest  as  they  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  them,  [  Hence  in  all  the  slave  States  the 
constitutional  rights  of  an  American  citizen  are 
not  respected,  the  constitutional  guaranty  for 
free  speech  and  a  free  press  is  a  mockery,  free 
schools  and  an  enlightened  Christianity  an  im¬ 
possibility.  The  laws  to  suppress  the  slave  trade 
are  openly  disregarded,  and  violence  and  mob 
law  reign  supreme.  The  laborers  upon  whose 
toil  these  States  exist  are  slaves,  and  have  been 
declared  not  to  be  citizens,  though  born  upon  the 
soil,  but  simply  persons,  with  no  moral,  social,  or 
natural  rights,  that  the  dominant  race  are  bound 
to  respect,  if  the  mere  ispe  dixit  of  the  Supreme 
<?ourt  is  to  be  regarded  as  law.  Their  obedience 
and  subjugation  are  secured  by  enactments  and 
usages  the  most  barbarous  and  tyrannical  ever 
known  to  man.  A  reign  of  terror  secures  the 
obedience  and  co-operation  of  the  poor  whites ; 
and  because  of  this  submission,  they  are  claimed 
as  loyal  friends  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  But 
their  loyalty  is,  in  fact,  a  humiliating  submission 
to  the  privileged  class — a  submission  as  abject 
in  most  of  these  fifteen  States  as  is  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  most  spirit-humbled  slave.  The 
guaranties  of  the  national  Constitution,  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  individual  rights  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  are  denied  alike  to  all  men  who  are 
not  of  this  privileged  class  or  their  open  allies ; 
and  to  be  an  American  citizen  secures  no  pro¬ 
tection  from  insult  and  outrage,  unjust  imprison¬ 
ment  and  terrible  punishments,  and  even  death. 
So  complete  is  this  reign  of  terror,  that  no  man 
can  print,  or  speak,  or  preach,  or  pray,  unless 
he  does  it  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  priv¬ 
ileged  class.  These  two  forms  of  government 
and  society  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  and 
cannot  coexist  and  peacefully  endure.  There 
must,  of  necessity,  be  serious  conflicts  and 


constant  struggles  for  the  ascendency;  and 
eventually  the  one  must  give  way  to  the  other. 
There  is,  then,  an  “  irrepressible  conflict as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  has  said, 
between  the  two  forces  or  forms  of  government 
and  society  ;  and  it  will  continue  until  freedom 
or  slavery  shall  have  complete  dominion  in  every 
department  of  the  Government.. 

This  privileged  class,  with  Calhoun  and  his 
political  disciples,  have  had,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  short  intervals,  almost  complete 
possession  of  every  department  of  the  national 
Government  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  well-known  loyalty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  free  States  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  their  habitual  respect  for  all  laws  and 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  department  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  Governments,  they  have,  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  by  appeals  made 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Democracy,  secured  the 
cooperation  and  aid  of  thousands  of  patriotic 
citizens  in  the  free  States  wh'o  are  conscientious¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  They 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  obtain  and  keep 
possession  of  every  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  so  to  shape  its  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  action,  as  to  foster,  build  up,  and 
extend,  this  monstrous  wrong  of  human  slavery, 
and  make  it  a  national  instead  of  a  State  and 
local  institution,  if  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  to 
be  taken  and  held,  as  the  President  and  his  party 
declare  it  is,  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  the  House 
and  the  country  how  one  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  this 
privileged  class — I  mean  the  Supreme  Judiciary. 
I  propose  to  show  that,  while  they  have  been 
preaching  concessions  and  compromises  to  us, 
they  have  for  years  been  secretly  and  cautiously 
at  work  to  obtain  complete  control  of  this  im¬ 
portant,  as  well  as  most  dangerous,  department 
of  the  Federal  Government.  That  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  is  dangerous,  I  think 
the  history  of  its  usurpations  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  will  show. 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
Revolution — many  of  whom  opposed  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  court  with  the  powers  granted  to  it, 
and  predicted  with  singular  foresight  the  dangers 
to  which  the  rights  of  citizens  and  sovereign  States 
would  be  exposed  if  it  was  established — have 
been  more  than  realized.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  the  present  and  future  of  our  country  if  the 
admonitions  of  those  who  opposed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  department  of  the  Government  with 
its  immense  power  had  been  regarded  with  more 
favor.  It  were  well  even  now  for  our  future 
peace  if  the  warnings  of  Jefferson,  Mason,  Henry, 
Franklin,  Grayson,  and  other  distinguished  men, 
should  be  heeded.  But,  alas  for  freedom !  their 
admonitions  and  warnings  have  not  only  been 
unheeded,  but  the  scheme  of  a  sectional  and 
privileged  class,  aided  by  Northern  Representa¬ 
tives,  has  been  accomplished  so  far  as  securing 
complete  control  of  this  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned ;  and  they  now  demand 
of  the  party,  whose  every  movement  they  impe- 
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riously  dictate,  a  change  in  their  action  and  tone 
towards  this  Judicial  department.  In  compliance 
with  this  demand,  we  find  that  the  party  to-day, 
which  for  years  so  vehemently  denounced  the 
ursurpations  of  this  court  and  opposed  and  dis¬ 
regarded  its  decisions,  have  come  to  regard  it  (if 
the  declaration  of  their  Presidents  and  Represent¬ 
atives  and  party  Conventions  are  to  be  credited) 
as  the  most  “  august  tribunal "  in  the  world — a 
tribunal  whose  opinions  are  infallible,  from 
whose  judgment  there  is  no  appeal,  and  before 
whose  decisions  and  political  decrees  citizens  and 
parties,  and  even  sovereign  States,  are  required 
to  bow.  On  failure  to  acquiesce  in  this  claim 
of  prerogative,  the  Representatives  of  sovereign 
States  are  denounced  on  this  floor  by  the  leaders 
of  this  privileged  class  as  traitors  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  perjurers,  who  have  sworn  to  sup¬ 
port  a  Constitution  they  intend  to  violate. 

And  here  let  me  ask  what  there  is  in  this 
tribunal,  composed  as  it  is  of  but  nine  men,  that 
should  entitle  it,  as  a  political  authority,  to  the 
veneration  and  unquestioned  obedience  claimed 
for  it  by  the  present  Administration  party,  any 
more  than  to  the  same  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  that  might  with  ease  be  selected 
as  gentlemen  possessing  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior,  legal  and  natural  abilities  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  character  of  these  judges,  in 
their  services  to  the  country,  in  their  learning 
or  qualifications  as  lawyers,  that  should  entitle 
them  to  the  appellation  of  an  “  august  tribunal  ?  ” 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  well  known  to  every  one,  that  so 
far  from  this  court  being  composed  of  men  of 
superior  abilities,  or  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
country,  a  majority  of  them  were  partisans,  and 
selected  because  of  their  partisanship  when 
placed  upon  the  bench  ?  It  is  certainly  a  fact  not 
unknown  to  the  House  and  the  country,  that  men 
of  better  legal  abilities,  whose  nomination  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation, 
have  often  been  rejected.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  (a  majority  of  which  has  been  pro-sla¬ 
very  for  the  past  twenty  years,)  to  which  said 
nominations  are  always  referred,  have,  by  some 
means  unknown  to  the  public,  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  acting  President,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  to  withdraw  objectionable  nomina¬ 
tions,  and  substitute  others  more  acceptable  for 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  them,  while  some 
of  the  present  partisans  of  this  court  were  con¬ 
firmed,  instead  of  those  whose  names  were  thus 
withdrawn  or  rejected.  Before  I  take  my  seat, 
I  expect  to  show  that  a  purpose  was  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  those  who  secured  the  rejection, 
on  a  direct  vote  for  confirmation  in  the  Senate, 
of  men  of  spotless  characters,  of  great  learning, 
and  eminent  judicial  abilities,  or  their  defeat  by 
the  withdrawal  of  their  names  by  the  President, 
at  the  dictation  of  this  class  interest.  Debate 
was  sought  to  be  avoided  on  this  delicate  point, 
that  their  ulterior  purposes  might  thus  remain 
undiscovered,  even  in  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Suited  States  Senate.  Sir,  if  the  country  could 
understand  how  a  majority  of  these  judges  were 
placed  upon  the  bench,  and  the  schemes  resorted 
to  by  this  class  interest  to  secure  men  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  views  and  interests,  the  people  would 


scorn  their  political  decrees,  and  treat  their 
usurpations  as  they  deserve. 

Sir,  I  expect  to  show  that  none  whose  nomi¬ 
nations  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation  as  judges  of  this  court  were  rejected 
for  want  of  learning,  character,  or  ability  as 
lawyers,  but  solely  because  of  their  known  or 
supposed  unsoundness  on  the  question  of  slavery ; 
all  known  to  entertain  liberal  views  on  that  ques¬ 
tion  being  rejected,  and  partisans  destitute  ol 
their  eminence  or  fitness  confirmed  in  their  stead, 
because  of  their  known  or  supposed  reliability  in 
sustaining  the  claims  of  the  slave  power  in  their 
judicial  decisions.  Such  is  the  extent  to  which 
this  scheme  has  been  carried — and,  I  regret  to 
say,  successfully  carried — by  the  carelessness,  or 
incompetency,  or  criminal  complicity,  of  North¬ 
ern  Senators,  some  of  whom  have  had  Southern 
plantations  well  stocked  with  slaves,  while  claim¬ 
ing  to  represent  a  free  people.  I  say,  but  for  the 
indifference  or  inability  of  Northern  Senators  to 
defend  and  guard  the  interests  of  those  they 
were  commissioned  to  represent,  or  their  crimi¬ 
nal  complicity,  this  scheme  never  could  have 
been  accomplished  as  it  has  been ;  for  it  required 
the  votes  of  Northern  Senators  to  do  it,  and  by 
their  action  or  indifference  this  court,  which  in 
former  years  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  American  people,  is  now  looked  upon  by  the 
great  body  of  citizens  with  distrust,  and  regard¬ 
ed  by  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  as 
little  else  than  a  partisan  political  tribunal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  pleasant  task  for  an 
American  Representative  to  declare  on  this  floor, 
and  to  the  country,  as  I  now  do,  and  as  candor 
compels  me  to  do,  that  I  have  lost  all  confidence 
in,  and  veneration  for,  this  Supreme  Court ;  and 
I  could  wish  that  even  before  the  expiration  of 
the  next  Presidential  term  I  could  see  this  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reorganized.  I  wish  I  could  see  all 
laws  repealed  creating  inferior  United  States 
District  Courts,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  whole  batch  of  these  United  States 
judicial  officials  as  summarily  as  the  Republican 
party  under  Jefferson  got  rid  of  the  swarm  of 
district  judges  created  by  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  midnight  judiciary  act,  passed  on 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  1801.  For  while 
we  cannot  deprive  these  officials  of  their  life 
tenures  or  titles  by  removal,  it  is  an  established 
principle  in  the  national  as  well  as  State  Gov¬ 
ernments — and  the  act  under  Jefferson  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  one  of  the  earliest  precedents 
on  record  establishing  the  right  of  the  power 
that  created  and  prescribed  the  duties  of  these 
courts — to  repeal  the  law,  and  thus  legislate  these 
judges  and  clerks  out  of  office  by  the  power  that 
breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life.  After  a 
full  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  believe  the 
only  practical  way,  without  a  change  in  the 
Constitution,  to  reform  the  gross  abuses,  not 
only  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  of  the  United 
States  District  Courts,  is  :  first,  to  reorganize  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  either  create  additional 
judges,  or  redistrict  the  circuits  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  equalize  the  business,  and  require  the 
judges  to  be  residents  of  the  districts  for  which 
they  were  respectively  appointed,  or  in  which,  by 
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law,  th-ey  are  required  to  attend  courts  ;  and, 
second,  to  repeal  the  laws  creating  District  Courts 
and  defining  their  jurisdiction  and  duties  ;  thus 
legislating  your  Judge  Kanes,  Magraths,  and 
Joneses,  out  of  office. 

If  new  District  Courts  are  indispensable,  let 
them  be  carefully  organized,  and  the  judges  be 
clothed  with  just  as  little  power  and  as  limited  a 
jurisdiction  as  possible.  We  should  make  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  wants  of  the  country  only  a  basis  for 
creating  districts ;  and  not  create  districts  and 
offices  for  broken-down  politicians,  as  has  been 
done  to  an  extent  that  would  astonish  the  coun¬ 
try,  could  it  be  known.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
fact,  look  at  the  State  of  Florida  :  with  less  than 
half  the  population  of  my  Congressional  district, 
she  has  two  United  States  district  courts,  and, 
of  course,  two  judges;  Tennessee,  three;  Mis¬ 
souri,  two  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Sir, 
unless  a  man  has  carefully  examined  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  cannot  conceive,  and  even  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  reluctant  to  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  I  confess  I  have,  to  wit,  that  this 
Supreme  Court  is,  as  Jefferson  declared  it  to  be, 
11  a  subtile  corps  of  sappers  and  miners ,  constantly 
working  under  ground  to  undermine  the  foundation 
of  our  confederated  fabric u They  are  construing 
our  Constitution ,”  he  added ,  ufrom  a  coordination 
of  a  general  and  special  Government  to  a  general 
and  supreme  one  alone.'’  I  feel  confident,  that  if 
these  usurpations  of  this  court  be  not  speedily 
checked,  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people  will  be  endangered ;  and  the 
danger  is  the  more  imminent,  from  the  fact  that 
a  class  interest  have  secured  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  this  court ;  and  having  secured  it,  now 
demand  that  the  party  which  they  also  control 
shall  proclaim,  through  their  Presidents,  and 
party  Conventions,  and  party  press,  the  doctrine 
that  the  political  decisions  of  a  majority  of  these 
nine  men  are  infallible  and  binding  upon  the 
party,  without  the  benefit  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  The  extraordinary  spectacle  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world,  of  a  once  great  party,  which 
cherished  and  defended  the  rights  of  the  masses, 
having  been  taken  possession  of  by  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  doctrine  proclaimed  that  there  must  be 
an  uncontrolled  absolute  power  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  somewhere,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal ;  and  that  power  they  claim  to-day  must 
be  vested,  not  in  Congress,  or  in  the  States,  or 
in  the  people,  but  in  the  nine  men  who  consti¬ 
tute  this  Supreme  Court. 

Sir,  the  Republican  theory  is,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  the  master,  but  the  servant. 
Every  department  was  created  by  the  people, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  interest,  but  for 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  whole,  and  every 
department  is  subordinate  to  their  will.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  whenever 
it  ceases  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created,  the  people  can  alter  or  abolish  it. 

Sir,  neither  the  executive,  nor  judicial,  nor 
law-making  power  is  supreme.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  above  them ;  and  the  people,  who  made 
the  Constitution,  and  vested  temporarily  the 
authority  of  enacting,  executing,  and  adjudica¬ 
ting  the  laws,  are  above  and  superior  to  all. 


I  This  absolute  power,  therefore,  claimed  for  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  Administration  party, 
must  be  resisted,  because  there  cannot  with 
safety  be  any  department  of  a  republican  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  which  an  appeal  to  the  peoplo 
cannot  be  taken.  If  there  is  an  absolute  power 
in  any  Government  that  is  above  and  superior 
to  the  people,  it  is  a  despotism.  In  an  oration 
delivered  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  July  4,  1831, 
and  cited  by  Judge  Story  in  a  note  to  section 
208  of  his  Commentaries,  he  says,  in  referring 
to  this  subject: 

“  It  is  not  true,  that  there  must  reside  in  all  Governments 
an  absolute,  uncontrollable,  irresistible,  and  despotic  pow¬ 
er  ;  nor  is  such  power  in  any  manner  essential  to  sover¬ 
eignty.  Uncontrollable  power  exists  in  no  Government  on 
earth.  The  stornest  despotisms  in  any  region,  and  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  are  and  Have  been  under  perpetual  con¬ 
trol.  Unlimited  power  belongs  not  to  man  ;  and  rotten  will 
be  the  foundation  of  every  Government  leaning  upou  such 
a  maxim  for  its  support.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  predicated 
of  a  Government  professing  to  be  founded  upon  an  original 
compact.  The  pretence  of  an  absolute,  irresistible,  despotic 
power,  existing  in  every  Government  somewhere,  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  first  principles  of  natural  right.” 

Sir,  these  well-considered  reflections,  made  by 
one  of  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen  who  since 
the  days  of  Washington  has  adorned  and  digni¬ 
fied  the  Presidential  office,  are  well  worthy  of 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  people  at  this 
important  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country  ; 
when  a  great  party,  which  for  years  has  had 
possession  of  the  Government,  has  declared 
through  its  present  Chief  Executive  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  Government  to  which  every 
department  must  yield,  and  to  whose  opinions 
the  people  of  all  political  parties  must  give  im¬ 
plicit  obedience. 

This  anti-Democratic  doctrine  was  broadly 
announced  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  that  most  re¬ 
markable  passage  in  his  late  annual  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  said : 

“  I  cordially  congratulate  you  upon  the  final  settlement, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories,”  &c. 

And,  strange  to  say,  this  dangerous  anti-Re- 
publican,  anti-Democratic  doctrine,  receives  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  Representatives  on 
this  floor  claiming  to  be  Democrats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
enlist  all  the  Southern  States  in  his  disunion 
movement  of  1832,  under  color  of  opposition  to 
the  tariff  act  of  1828,  having  failed,  and  the 
scheme  exposed  and  effectually  crushed  out  by 
the  boldness  and  decision  of  General  Jackson, 
and  this  desperate  faction  and  their  leader  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Democratic  party  during  the 
Administration  of  that  old  hero,  other  expedients 
were  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  his  cherished  purpose — name¬ 
ly,  either  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Southern  slaveholding  confed¬ 
eracy,  or  the  recognition  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  his  theory,  that  slavery  is  recognised  by 
the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  abolish  or  exclude  it  from  the  Territo¬ 
ries  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  After  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency,  Mr  Calhoun 
and  his  followers  were  again  received  into  a  kind 
of  quasi  fellowship  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  supported  the  leading  measures  of  that  Ad- 
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ministration.  The  express  ground  upon  which 
bis  support  was  given,  was  the  alleged  fact  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  disposed  to  favor  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  theory  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  recognised  property  in  man.  Whether 
such  were  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  views,  or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  say  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  pledged 
himself  in  his  inaugural  address,  unasked  by  the 
Democratic  party,  to  veto  any  law  which  Congress 
might  pass,  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  before  he  had  been  one  year  in 
the  Presidential  office,  he  acquired,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  the  un¬ 
enviable  appellation  of  a  “  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles .” 

Failing,  however,  to  secure  the  open  endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Democratic  party  of  that  day  of  the 
favorite  theory  of  the  slave  power,  Mr.  Calhoun 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  getting  possession  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  because  it  is  a  power  the  fur¬ 
thest  removed  from  the  people,  is  held  in  great 
esteem  by  them,  and  such  acts  of  aggression  as 
Mr.  Calhoun  contemplated,  if  committed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  knew  would  be  so  quietly 
done  as  to  excite  no  alarm,  and  pass  almost  un¬ 
noticed. 

In  this  scheme,  as  the  history  of  the  country 
will  show,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  successful. 

Let  us  look  at  this  point  for  a  few  moments. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  organized  by  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1789,  by  which  act  the  court  was  made  to  con¬ 
sist  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  five  Associates. 

By  act  of  April  29,  1802,  districts  (each  State 
being  then  called  a  district)  were  formed  into 
circuits,  as  follows : 

“  The  districts  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  aud 
Rhode  Island,  shall  constitute  the  tirst  circuit. 

“  The  districts  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Vermont, 
shall  constitute  the  second  circuit. 

“  The.  districts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  shall  con¬ 
stitute  the  third  circuit. 

“  The  districts  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  shall  constitute 

Ihe  fourth  circuit.  _  .  .. 

“  The  districts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  shall  consti¬ 
tute  the  fifth  circuit.  .  ... 

u  The  districts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  shall  consti¬ 
tute  the  sixth  circuit.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  law  gave  the  North 
and  South  each  three  judges  and  three  circuits. 

By  the  act  of  February  24,  1807,  the  Supreme 
Court  was  made  to  consist  of  seven  judges  ;  and 
the  seventh  circuit  comprised  the  States  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio. 

By  act  of  3d  of  March,  1837,  two  additional 
judges  and  Southern  circuits  were  created,  and 
the  district  of  Ohio  detached  from  the  circuit  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  seventh  circuit 
made  to  consist  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan.  In  this  act  it  was  de¬ 
clared  that  “  the  districts  of  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Missouri,  shall  form  and  be  called  the 
eighth  circuit and  “  the  districts  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  shall  form 
and  be  called  the  ninth  circuit. 

By  the  creation  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cir¬ 
cuits,  the  South,  with  less  than  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  busi¬ 
ness5  in  the  Supreme  Court,  obtained  a  majority 
of  the  judges.  Since  the  organization  of  the 


eighth  and  ninth  circuits,  the  free  States  of  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  California,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon, 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Union ;  and  al¬ 
though  these  States  contain  a  population  and 
have  an  amount  of  judicial  business  equal  at 
least  to  one-third  of  those  of  the  entire  fifteen 
slave  States,  they  have  not  been  erected  into  or 
attached  to  judicial  circuits,  and  have  no  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  reason  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  place 
these  States  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  new 
Southwestern  States,  whose  populations  are  far 
less,  will  be  manifest,  I  trust,  before  I  get  through. 

When  Mr.  Tyler,  by  the  death  of  General  Har¬ 
rison,  became  President,  and  betrayed  the  party 
which  elected  him,  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  disunion  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  placing  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
Texas,  a  point  was  gained  by  this  faction,  which 
they  have  not  only  never  lost,  but  having  secured 
the  control  of  the  succeeding  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk,  they  have  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
from  a  small  and  once  powerless  minority,  as 
they  were  when  treated  as  General  Jackson 
treated  them,  until  they  have  for  years  complete¬ 
ly  controlled  the  Democratic  organization,  and 
changed  its  fundamental  principles. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  men  selected  for  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  question  of  slavery  were  made  a  test  of  their 
promotion  to  that  exalted  position.  No  man  who 
was  known  to  entertain  views  hostile  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and  political  opinions  of  the  privileged 
class  represented  by  Mr.  Caihoun  could  oe  nomi¬ 
nated,  or,  if  nominated,  confirmed  to  a  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  two  of 
the  present  judges — Justice  Daniel,  of  Virginia, 
and  Justice  Nelson,  of  New  York — were  se¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Tyler,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  because  of  their  reputed  fidelity  to  this  class 
interest.  Having  secured  by  accident  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government,  their  next  step 
was  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tees,  especially  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which 
all  nominations  for  the  Supreme  Court  are  refer¬ 
red  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
completely  in  the  hands  of  this  faction.  The 
following  Senators  were  members  of  the  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  :  Ashley  of  Arkansas,  chairman ;  Breese  ol 
Illinois,  Berrien  of  Georgia,  Westcott  of  Florida, 
and  Webster  of  Massachusetts.  They  recom¬ 
mended  the  confirmation  of  Robert  C.  Grier,  ol 
Philadelphia,  and  the  rejection  or  withdrawal  by 
the  President,  if  not  of  each  of  the  following 
names,  at  least  of  such  men  as  John  M.  Read, 
Edward  Key,  and  George  W.  Woodward,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  were  severally  nominated  and  re¬ 
jected  or  withdrawn  because  of  their  known  op¬ 
position  to  slavery,  and  their  belief  that  Congress 
had  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  and  that 
it  was  their  duty,  to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery 
in  all  national  Territories. 

During  Mr.  Fillmore’s  administration,  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  recommended  the  rejection,  or 
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postponement,  or  withdrawal  of  the  nomination 
of  E.  A.  Bradford,  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  that  State,  and  also  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  nomination  of 
William  C.  Micou,  of  the  same  State,  on  the  same 
day  the  nomination  tvas  sent  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Micou  was  at  that  time  a  law  partner  of  Senator 
Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar.  This  was  disposing  of  a 
man  summarily.  These  nominations  were  made 
by  Mr.  Fillmore,  ay  was  also  the  nomination  of 
Hon.  George  E.  Badg;er,  of  North  Carolina,  whose 
confirmation  was  refused,  and  the  consideration 
of  it  postponed  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee  by  a  test  vote  of  26  to  25,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  believed,  with  Henry  Clay,  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories.  So  close  was  this  vote,  that  the  slave 
interest  were  compelled  to  telegraph  to  Alabama 
for  Senator  Fitzpatrick  to  come  on  and  aid  in 
his  defeat  by  postponing  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  until  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Pierce,  who 
at  that  time  was  elected.  After  Mr.  Pierce  came 
into  office,  he  submitted  the  name  of  John  A 
Campbell,  of  Alabama,  and  he  was  confirmed. 
This  committee  were:  Butler  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman ;  Downs  of  Louisiana,  Bradbury  of 
Maine,  Geyer  of  Missouri,  and  Badger  of  North 
Carolina.  It  will  be  observed  that  on  this  im¬ 
portant  committee  but  one  member  was  from  the 
free  States,  and  he  a  supporter  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion. 

How  many  of  the  best  and  most  distinguished 
men  have  been  rejected  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  after  having  been  nominated  for  seats  on 
toe  Supreme  Bench,  the  public  have  no  means 
of  determining,  as  the  official  action  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  locked  up  in  its  secret  archives,  into  which 
the  people  are  never  permitted  to  look  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Democracy,  who  fear  being  called 
to  an  account  for  their  base  betrayal  of  the  in¬ 
terests  and  wishes  of  their  constituents.  Many 
things  have  been  said  and  done  in  the  secret 
sessions  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which,  if 
made  public  at  the  time,  would  have  consigned 
the  utterer  to  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  the 
party  to  a  hopeless  minority.  This  practice  of 
holding  secret  sessions  of  the  Senate  is  a  feature 
in  our  system  of  government  for  which  I  have 
no  partiality,  and  for  which  there  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  no  justification,  except,  perhaps,  when  the 
country  is  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  or  discuss¬ 
ing  the  proposed  ratification  of  a  treaty.  No 
business  touching  or  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  home  should  be  done  in  secret,  and 
kept  from  the  people.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  names  which  I  remember,  although  there 
are  doubtless  more  persons  who  have  been 
nominated  for  places  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
and  either  rejected  or  their  names  withdrawn : 
John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York;  Reuben  H.  Wal¬ 
worth,  for  many  years  chancellor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ;  Edward  Key,  George  W.  Woodward, 
and  John  AI.  Read,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  E.  A.  Brad¬ 
ford  and  William  C.  Micou,  of  Louisiana  ;  George 
E.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  others,  whose 
names  I  cannot  now  recall. 

And  in  the  places  of  such  distinguished  jurists 


and  most  worthy  and  learned  citizens,  we  hare 
to-day,  as  the  result  and  success  of  the  Calhoun 
conspiracy,  Nelson  of  New  York,  Grier  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Campbell  of  Alabama,  Daniel*  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Clifford  of  Maine ;  some  of  whom  cer¬ 
tainly  would  never  have  been  thought  of  for  a 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  but  for  their  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  interest  and  wishes  of  the 
slave  power.  To  the  political  opinions  of  a  court 
thus  constituted,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  called  upon  by  the  President,  and  the  so- 
called  Democratic  party,  to  bow  in  submission  ; 
and  are  denounced  as  traitors  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Union,  unless  they  yield  up  their 
political  views,  and  embrace  those  of  a  majority 
of  this  packed  and  irresponsible  tribunal. 

If  the  neglect  to  organize  the  five  free  States  I 
have  named  into  circuits,  and  give  them  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  bench,  and  the  unfair  manner 
in  which  the  present  nine  circuits  are  constitu¬ 
ted,  in  order,  as  must  be  apparent  to  every  one, 
to  secure  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
to  the  South,  is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  impartial  mind  of  the  covert  designs  of  those 
who  control  and  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  a  glance  at  the  population  of  ODe 
or  two  of  the  judicial  circuits,  and  the  business 
before  the  court,  will  satisfy  the  most  skeptical 
that  this  inequality  is  not  the  result  of  mere  ac¬ 
cident,  but  of  a  deliberate,  well-laid,  persistently- 
pursued  scheme. 

Take  the  population  of  the  ninth  circuit,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Alississippi, 
and  compare  it  with  the  seventh,  Judge  McLean's 
circuit,  which  comprises  the  States  of  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  The  ninth  circuit, 
Justice  Daniel’s,  contains  little,  if  any,  over  half 
a  million  of  white  inhabitants;  while  Justice 
AIcLean’s  contains  over  six  millions.  The  second 
circuit,  Justice  Nelson’s,  composed  of  the  States 
of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont,  contains 
over  five  millions  of  freemen  ;  while  the  fifth  cir¬ 
cuit,  Justice  Campbell’s,  composed  of  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  has  but  little  over  a 
million  white  inhabitants. 

But,  if  the  inequality  of  population  is  great  in 
these  circuits,  the  inequality  of  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  disposed  of  by  each  of  the  judges  of  these 
circuits  is  far  greater.  I  have  taken  the  trouble, 
since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  this  matter,  and  have  obtained  the 
following  accurate  statement  of  the  business  of 
the  five  Southern  circuits,  and  the  circuit  of  Judge 
McLean,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1857,  to  which  I  invite  the  special 
attention  of  the  House,  as  demonstrating,  more 
forcibly  than  any  argument  of  mine,  the  deliber¬ 
ate  purpose  of  the  representatives  of  the  so-called 
Democratic  party  to  secure  to  this  Southern  priv¬ 
ileged  class,  who  are  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
people,  the  absolute  control  of  this  important  and 
dangerous  department  of  the  Government. 

This  statement  will  show  the  number  of  cases 
on  the  docket  in  five  of  the  Southern  circuits, 
also  Judge  McLean’s  circuit,  on  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1856,  and  the  number  added  during  the 
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year  1856,  the  number  tried  and  disposed  of  that 
year,  and  the  number  remaining  undisposed  of, 
January  1,  1S57. 


Circuits. 

Whole  No.  cases  on  the 
docket  Jan.  1,1S5G. 

No.  added  during  the  year 
1856. 

No.  disposed  of  in  1856. 

l  No.  remaining  undisposed 
of  Jan.  1, 1857. 

For  the  fourth  circuit,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  States  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Chief  Justice  Taney 
presiding,  the  returns  show' 

444 

328 

388 

384 

For  the  fifth  circuit,  composed 
of  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Alabama,  Judge  Camp¬ 
bell  presiding,  the  returns 
show . 

350 

370 

412 

317 

For  the  sixth  circuit,  composed 
of  the  States  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina  ,  Judge  Wayne  pre¬ 
siding,  the  returns  show. . . . 

133 

289 

311 

111 

For  the  eighth  circuit,  com 
posed  of  the  States  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Tennessee,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Judge  Catron  presi¬ 
ding,  the  returns  show . 

316 

257 

316 

257 

For  the  ninth  circuit,  composed 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi,  Judge  Dan 
iel  presiding,  the  returns 
show . 

333 

170 

294 

210 

Total  for  five  Southern  circuits 

1,576 

1,423 

1,721 

1,279 

For  the  seventh  (Judge  Me 
Lean’s)  circuit,  composed  oi 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  the 
returns  show  more  business 
than  all  the  five  Southern 
circuits . . . 

1,481 

2,037 

1,782 

1,736 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  Judge 
McLean  has  more  business  in  his  single  circuit 
than  all  the  five  Southern  judges  in  their  five 
Southern  circuits.  That  the  number  of  cases 
docketed  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  greater  ; 
the  number  disposed  of  greater;  and  the  Dumber 
remaining  undisposed  of  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1857,  was  greater. 

What  justification,  excuse,  or  apology,  can  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North 
give  for  this  shameful  neglect  or  betrayal  of  the 
interest  of  their  constituents  ? 

Let  any  impartial  man  look  over  this  table,  and 
answer  the  question,  “  how  ought  these  circuits 
to  be  constituted?  ”  and  he  will  answer  you, 
“  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
each  judge  of  the  several  circuits If  this  just 
principle  should  be  adopted,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  will  be  some  day  adopted,  and  the  average 
business  of  the  present  five  Southern  circuits 
should  constitute  the  basis  for  creating  aew  ju¬ 
dicial  circuits  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  North  would  be  entitled  to  at  least  fourteen 
or  fifteen  more  circuits  and  judges,  without  in¬ 
cluding  the  States  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Califor¬ 


nia,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  which  I  have  not 
included  in  the  above  calculation. 

Why  is  it  that  this  inequality  is  permitted  to 
continue  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Representatives  of 
the  so-called  Democratic  party  from  the  North 
have  not  long  ago  moved  to  equalize  this  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government,  and  obtain  for 
their  constituents  a  representation  on  the  bench 
equal  to  their  numbers,  business,  and  wealth  ? 

To  say  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  accident, 
and  the  unexpected  increase  of  population  in  the 
North,  is  a  mockery.  I  tell  you,  as  all  reflecting 
and  observing  men  who  are  not  partisans  will 
tell  you,  that  it  is  but  one  of  the  many  schemes 
to  which  the  Democratic  party,  since  its  surren¬ 
der  to  the  Calhoun  faction,  has  lent  the  use  of  its 
great  name  and  influence  to  establish  and  make 
permanent  and  universal  the  institution  of  human 
slavery  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  this 
Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  was,  and  that,  too, 
within  the  memory  of  many  members  on  this  floor, 
when  slavery  was  regarded  and  admitted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people,  by  men  of 
all  parties  and  all  religious  creeds,  to  be  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  evil,  from  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  States  to  free  themselves  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  for  the  existence  and  continuance 
of  which  the  National  Government  should  in 
no  way  be  held  responsible  before  the  world. 
Now  all  this  is  changed ;  and  a  great  party  to¬ 
day,  through  its  Representatives  in  this  Hall, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  claim  that 
slavery  is  a  moral,  a  Christian,  and  desirable  - 
political  institution,  established  by  the  Great 
Supreme,  for  the  happiness  alike  of  the  white 
and  black  races.  And  not  only  this,  but  they 
claim  that  the  National  Constitution,  which  our 
fathers  declared  they  ordained  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  carries,  sustains,  and  pro¬ 
tects,  of  its  own  force,  the  right  of  the  master  to 
the  persons  and  service  of  his  slave  on  every  foot 
of  soil,  and  wherever  floats  the  national  ensign, 
save  only  in  sovereign  States  where,  by  positive 
enactments,  its  existence  is  prohibited  ;  in  other 
words,  that  slavery  is  a  natural,  legal,  and  uni¬ 
versal  relation,  and  freedom  unnatural,  exception¬ 
al,  and  local,  and  only  made  exceptional  by  the 
exercise  of  the  arbitary  will  of  the  electors  of 
sovereign  States,  expressed  in  the  form  of  positive 
legislative  inhibition.  Even  this  pretended  right, 
unsustained  as  it  was  by  any  respectable  number 
of  men  from  the  organization  of  the  Government 
until  the  birth  of  the  Calhoun  party,  in  1844,  has 
become  the  cardinal  point  in  the  Democratic 
creed. 

This  desperate  faction  was  unfortunately  rec¬ 
ognised  and  negotiated  with  at  that  time,  and 
its  leaders  succeeded  in  making  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  recognised  chief  of  the  Democratic 
party,  from  the  bad  effects  of  which  the  party 
never  recovered.  Since  that  time,  (1844,)  this 
mere  taction  —  a  clique  that  twenty  years  ago 
could  be  easily  numbered — have  been  constantly 
gaining  in  power  and  strength,  until  at  last  they 
have  been  able  to  force  from  the  party  an  au¬ 
thoritative  recognition  of  their  doctrines.  They 
have  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  Democracy ; 
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and  from  this  time  forward,  not  only  are  the 
living  principles  of  the  old  Democratic  party  to 
he  abandoned,  but  the  doctrine  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the 
logical  result  of  that  decision  prevents  the  people 
of  a  sovereign  State  from  excluding  slavery. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1857,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Union,  the  organ  of  the  Administration,  and 
the  special  mouth-piece  of  the  President,  in 
speaking  of  this  subject,  said: 

“  The  Constitution  declares  that  ‘  the  citizens  of  each  Slate 
shall  he  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States.  ’  Every  citizen  of  one  State  coming  into 
another  State  has  therefore  a  right  to  the  protection  of  his 
person,  and  that  property  which  is  recognised  as  such  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  any  law  of  a  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  So  far  from  any  State  having 
a  right  to  deprive  him  of  this  property,  it  is  its  bounden  duty 
to  protect  him  in  its  possession. 

“  If  these  views  are  correct — and  we  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  invalidate  them— it  follows  that  all  State  laws, 
whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which  prohibit  a  citizen  ot 
one  State  from  SETTLING  IN  ANOTHER,  ANI)  BRINGING 
HIS  SLAVE  PROPERTY  WITH  HIM,  and  most  especially 
declaring  it  forfeited,  are  direct  violations  of  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  a  Government  which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  person  and  property,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  recognises  property  in  slave?,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  ‘  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  bo  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States,’  among  the  most  essential  of  which  is  the  protection 
of  person  and  property.” 

And,  in  my  judgment,  this  will  be  the  next 
aggressive  step  made  by  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  party  upon  the  free  people  of  this  country. 
Yes,  sir;  I  firmly  believe  that  we  are  to  have  a 
second  Dred  Scott  decision  by  the  present  Su- 
*  preme  Court,  which  will  fully  sustain  this  mon¬ 
strous  claim  now  openly  set  up  by  many  of  the 
leaders  of  this  Calhoun  party,  provided,  always, 
that  they  are  successful  in  the  coming  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can  thereby 
have  the  assurance  it  had  when  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  elected,  that  its  decrees  will  be  enforced  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Executive  department  of 
the  Government,  with  the  army  and  navy  and 
purse  of  the  nation  at  its  command.  1  infer  this 
both  from  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of 
this  court  have  been  selected,  and  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  Dred  Scott  case.  The  Lemmon 
case,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  but  which  I  des¬ 
ignate  the  second  Dred  Scott  case,  has  been,  a3 
gentlemen  are  aware,  carried  up  on  appeal  by 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Virginia  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State3,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  case  exactly  in  point ;  and  I  doubt  not 
is  prosecuted  by  Virginia  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  obtain  another  political  decision  from 
this  court  to  sustain  their  pro-slavery  interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  why  is  the  decision  of  the  New  \ork  court 
to  be  carried  up  for  revision,  as  the  State  of 
Virginia  did  not  own  the  slave  liberated  by  Judge 
Payne ;  and  Mr.  Lemmon,  I  believe,  was  paid 
the  full  value  of  these  slaves  by  the  cotton  mer¬ 
chants  of  New  York,  soon  after  their  liberation? 

There  can  be  but  one  motive  for  the  action  of 
Virginia  in  the  premises  ;  and  that  is,  to  secure 
another  pro-slavery  opinion  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  sustaining  their  interpretation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution — an  interpretation  which  even  Mr.  Cal¬ 


houn  never  openly  claimed,  but  which  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  emboldened  by  thur  success,  now  claim 
to  be  the  true  one — namely :  that  slaveholders 
have  the  right,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  go,  not  only  into  all  the  organ¬ 
ized  Territories,  but  into  any  or  all  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  States,  with  their  slaves,  and  there  have 
them  protected  by  the  National  Government,  in 
defiance  of  the  local  laws  of  the  State.  It  is  my 
solemn,  deliberate  conviction,  that  this  clearly 
unconstitutional  claim  will  be  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  a  President  is  elected  this 
year  by  the  pro-slavery  party  of  the  country. 
And  let  me  ask  gentlemen  if  such  a  decision  is 
any  more  unlikely  to  happen  than  the  first  Dred 
Scott  decision  ?  And  does  it  not  necessarily 
follow,  if  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  correct,  that 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  Lemmon  case,  is  wrong? 

Let  us  look  at  this  point  a  moment.  The  Kan¬ 
sas- Nebraska  bills  contained  the  germ  from  which 
both  these  pro-slavery  questions  were  dug  up. 
Both  bills  declared — 

“  That  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

At  the  time  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bills  were 
under  discussion,  no  person  was  able  to  discover 
why  the  clause  11  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
Territory  or  State ,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom  ” 
wa3  inserted  in  said  acts ;  and  their  distin¬ 
guished  author,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  never 
enlightened  the  country  on  this  point,  although 
frequently  and  urgently  pressed  to  do  so.  The 
concluding  line  of  this  extraordinary  section, 
“  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States was  understood  and  denounced  at  the 
time  as  a  cunningly-devised  scheme  for  getting 
the  political  question  of  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  which  was  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government, 
regarded  as  a  partisan  tribunal,  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  who  had  selected 
a  majority  of  the  judges  for  their  well-known 
sympathy  with  the  privileged  class  and  their 
fidelity  to  the  interest  of  slavery. 

The  meaning  of  the  words,  “  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State ,  nor  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  therefrom ,”  was  soon  comprehended 
after  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  from  the 
authoritative  interpretation  given  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  party  to  this  apparently  harmless 
declaration,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  About 
a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act,  the  Dred  Scott  case  is  first  heard  of  by  the 
people,  and  an  unpleasant  apprehension  immedi¬ 
ately  took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Argu¬ 
ments  were  made  by  counsel  in  the  winter  of 
1855  and  1856,  but  the  decision  was  reserved. 
The  Presidential  election  was  approaching,  and 
this  “  august  tribunal  ”  thought  it  prudent  to  defer 
their  decision,  and  not  submit  it  to  that  higher, 
better,  and  safer  court  of  appeals,  the  people,  so 
soon  after  its  delivery.  They  therefore  reserved 
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their  opinions,  and  ordered  the  case  to  be  re¬ 
argued  ;  and  thus  a  year’s  time  was  gained, 
which  carried  them  over  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1856,  and  enabled  the  court  to  know  pos¬ 
itively  whether  they  could  rely  upon  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Legislative  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  sustain  and  enforce  their  contemplated 
usurpation. 

The  Cincinnati  Convention  in  the  mean  time 
had  been  held,  and  laid  down  the  creed  of  the 
party,  and  nominated  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  this 
platform,  the  Southern  members  of  the  party, 
understanding  what  would  be  the  probable  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  deter¬ 
mined  to  aid  the  court  in  their  contemplated 
decision,  by  giving  tivo  interpretations  to  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  while  claiming,  authori¬ 
tatively,  to  give  but  one.  The  manner  in  which 
they  did  this  was  by  resolving  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  might  determine  for  tbemseives  whether 
they  would  have  slavery  or  not,  “ whenever  the 
number  of  inhabitants  justified  it This  was  a 
mere  play  upon  words,  and  intended  to  deceive 
the  people  by  permitting  one  interpretation  in 
the  North  and  quite  a  different  one  in  the  South, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  political  effect  during 
the  Presidential  campaign.  After  the  elec¬ 
tion,  if  successful,  they  were  to  make  a  new 
definition,  which  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
harmonize  the  conflicting  views  of  the  party 
leaders,  and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  aid 
in  the  pretended  settlement  of  this  '■'■vexed  ques¬ 
tion .”  The  public  pledge  of  the  party  was  every¬ 
where  cunningly  secured  in  advance,  through  all 
the  appliances  known  to  this  wonderful  party 
organization,  to  abide  by  and  sustain,  as  a  final 
settlement,  the  interpretation,  whatever  it  might 
be,  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  give  to  this 
plank  in  the  Cincinnati  platform.*  With  this 
arrangement,  the  slave  power  felt  safe  and  con¬ 
fident,  after  having  secured  the  election  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  they  thought 
it  expedient,  they  openly,  through  the  outgoing 
and  incoming  Executives,  and  in  the  Halls  of  this 
Capitol,  claimed  the  extreme  Southern  interpret¬ 
ation  to  be  the  true  one. 

The  true  interpretation  having  been  thus  au¬ 
thoritatively  established  by  the  court,  and  de¬ 
clared  to  be,  that  "  the  people  of  the  Territories 
should  never  have  the  power,  while  in  a  Territorial 
condition ,  to  abolish  or  exclude  slavery ,”  the  aban- 

*  Senator  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  in  a  late  speech  which 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  forcible  yet  made 
against  the  position  and  consistency  of  Mr.  Do uglas,  frankly 
declared,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  above  charges 
of  a  secret  conspiracy  were  true  ;  and  though  this  fact  was 
well  known  to  many,  it  had  never  before  been  admitted  by 
any  leading  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Benjamin  said,  substantially,  that — 

“  Both  wings  of  the  Democracy  agreed,  in  a  caucus  of  the 
1  Senate,  in  1854,  that  each  should  maintain  its  particular 

*  theory  before  the  public— one  side  sustaining  Squatter  Sov- 
‘  ereignty,  and  the  other  protection  to  slavery  in  the  Territories, 

*  hut  pledging  themselves  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
‘  Court,  whatever  it  might  he.  ’  ’ 

This  was  the  secret  bargain  which  Mr.  Benjamin  charged 
Mr.  Douglas  with  violating,  declaring  that  he  (Douglas)  had 
failed  to  keep  good  his  pledge. 

In  this  manner,  the  people  of  the  free  States  were  de¬ 
ceived  into  the  support  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  1856.  Let  the 
freemen  of  the  North  see  to  it  that  they  arc  not  again  de¬ 
ceived  by  secret  bargains  in  1860. 


donment  of  the  deceptive  and  alluring  catch¬ 
words  of  11  popular  sovereignty  ”  became  a  neces¬ 
sity  with  all  who  were  members  of  the  party, 
except  a  few  who  were  denominated  "  rebels  or 
the  undisguised  demagogues  who  still  remain 
with  the  party.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  inaugu¬ 
ral,  openly  sustained  Calhoun’s  theory  on  this 
question,  and,  in  the  Silliman  letter,  declared 
that  slavery,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  not 
only  existed  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  Union, 
but  that  “IT  EXISTED  IN  KANSAS  AS 
COMPLETELY  AS  IN  GEORGIA  OR  SOUTH 
CAROLINA;”  and  he  adds,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  to  complete  the  record,  and  sustain  in 
advance  the  probable  forthcoming  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  second  Dred  Scott  case, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  “  that  neither  Congress 
nor  the  Territorial  Legislature ,  nor  any  HUMAN 
POWER,  has  any  authority  to  annul  or  impair  this 
vested  right,”  claiming  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  finally  established  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  “  take  his  slave  property  into  the  Territories,  and 
have  it  protected  there  under  the  Constitution .”  He 
would  thus  irrevocably  fix  the  status  of  all  na¬ 
tional  Territories  as  slave  Territories,  and  de¬ 
prive  the  people  of  the  power  to  alter  or  change 
it ;  and,  as  if  to  extinguish  the  last  vestige  of 
"■popular  sovereignty ,”  the  President  declares 
that,  if  it  "had  been  decided  that  either  Congress 
or  a  Territorial  Legislature  possessed  the  power  to 
impair  this  right  of  property  in  slaves,  THE  EVIL 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  INTOLERABLE.”  He 
claims  that  the  Supreme  Court  have  the  power, 
and  should  protect  this  class  interest  against  the 
will  of  the  people  ;  and  that  Congress,  it'  neces¬ 
sary,  "must  strengthen  their  hands  by  further  legis¬ 
lation.”  Comment  on  such  a  political  record  is 
unnecessary. 

Daring  the  Presidential  contest  of  1856,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  slave  power  held  their 
breath,  and  only  breathed  freely  again  after  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  had  cleared  away,  and  they 
found  that  they  had  secured  anoCher  four  years’ 
lease  of  power  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 
That  result  could  only  have  happened  then,  and 
can  only  be  repeated  now,  by  the  folly  and 
division  of  their  opponents,  who  were  then,  and 
are  to-day,  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 

About  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  Dred  Scott  case  was  reargued,  as 
ordered,  and  the  court  were  now  prepared  to 
take  the  course  so  long  and  cautiously  contem¬ 
plated  ;  when  all  the  precedents  of  this  tribunal, 
even  their  own  decisions,  and  the  adjudications 
of  such  men  as  Jay  and  Story  and  Marshall  were 
to  be  overruled,  and  the  doctrine  officially  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the.  world,  that  the  Constitution  uf 
the  United  States  recognised  property  in  man. 

In  order  that  the  nation  might  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  almost  any  new  aggression  .of  the 
slave  power,  the  leaders  of  this  class  interest, 
who  always  rule  with  an  unrelenting  despotism, 
saw  to  it  that  the  outgoing  President  of  the 
United  States  should  prepare  the  party,  and 
especially  all  the  hungry  swarm  of  applicants 
for  official  favor  under  the  incoming  Adminis¬ 
tration,  to  defend,  in  advance,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whatever  it  might  be. 
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In  accordance  with  this  cunningly-devised 
programme,  President  Pierce,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  claimed  that  the  people,  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  (although  all  knew  he  was 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  votes,)  endorsed  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act ;  and  apprised  them  of  the 
fact  that  this  Dred  Scott  decision,  although  not 
at  that  time  officially  announced  from  the  bench, 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  court  “  had 
finally  determined  this  point,  (to  wit :  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  States 
or  Territories ,  IN  EVERY  FORM  IN  WHICH 
THE  QUESTION  COULD  ARISE  ”  He  thus  ad¬ 
vised,  in  advance,  all  the  aspirants  and  politicians 
of  the  country,  who  desired  favors  or  promotion 
at  the  hands  of  the  slave  power,  under  the  incom¬ 
ing  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  course 
necessary  for  them  to  pursue,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  secure  a  recognition  of  their  claims. 
The  following  extract  from  the  message  referred 
to,  though  expressed  in  ambiguous  and  carefully- 
selected  language,  applies  to,  and  was  intended 
to  apply  to,  the  Dred  Dcott  case.  The  use  of 
the  words,  “  in  a  long  series  of  decisions was  in¬ 
tended  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  masses  of  the 
people,  for  the  court  had  never  established  any 
such  doctrine  as  claimed  by  “  a  long  series  of  de¬ 
cisions  f  but  had  uniformly  decided  directly  the 
reverse,  so  far  as  regards  the  power  of  Congress 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories. 

The  manner  in  which  the  author  of  this  part 
of  the  message  (whom  Colonel  Benton  alleges 
was  Caleb  Cushing,  then  Attorney  General) 
couples  the  terms  “ private  rights ,”  “  navigation 
“  religion ,”  and  “  SERVITUDE,”  cannot  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  the  attention  of  the  careful  reader.  What 
rights  of  “  religion ”  were  affected  or  secured  by 
this  decision,  in  either  States  or  Territories,  has 
not  transpired.  The  President  says  : 

‘‘Thereupon  this  enactment  [the  Missouri  compromise] 
ceased  to  have  binding  virtue  in  any  sense,  whether  as  re¬ 
spects  the  North  or  the  South,  [because  the  North  would  not 
agree  to  extend  it  to  the  Pacific ,]  and  so  in  effect  it  was 
treated  on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

“  Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when  the  time  arrived 
for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebras¬ 
ka.  In  the  progress  of  constitutional  inquiry  and  reflection, 
it  had  now  at  length  come  to  be  seen  clearly  that  Congress 
does  not  possess  constitutional  power  to  impose  restrictions 
of  this  character  [the  exclusion  of  slavery]  upon  any  present 
or  future  State  of  the  Union.  In  a  long  series  of  decisions,  on 
the  fullest  argument,  and  alter  the  most  deliberate  consider¬ 
ation,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  Anally  de¬ 
termined  this  point,  IN  EVERY  FORM  IN  WHICH  THE 
QUESTION  COULD  ARISE,  whether  as  affecting  public  or 
private  rights  in  questions  of  public  domain,  of  religion,  of 
navigation,  and  of  SERVITUDE.” 

Colonel  Benton  characterizes,  and  very  justly, 
too,  that  part  of  the  message  from  which  the 
above  extract  is  taken,  as  follows : 

“The  last  annual  message  of  Mr.  Pierce  was  the  last  op¬ 
portunity  for  this  defensive  pleading,  (declaring  the  Missouri 
compromise  unconstitutional,  and  sustaining  the  court,)  and 
being  the  last,  it  wras  carefully  seized  on  and  vigorously  im¬ 
proved  to  the  best  advantage.  The  message  wras  big  with 
it.  It  was  a  large  plea  and  a  bold  one,  and  conspicuously 
presented.  In  quantity,  it  filled  eleven  octavo  pages,  (leav¬ 
ing  but  seventeen  for  all  the  appropriate  subjects  which  be¬ 
long  to  that  official  paper;)  in  boldness  it  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  our  Presidential  messages — the  era  of  historical  falsi¬ 
fication  in  these  high  papers — heretofore  considered  the  sa¬ 
cred  receptacle  of  veracious  history  ;  in  conspicuity,  being 
thrust  in  front  of  the  message,  instead  of  being  relegated  to 
its  fag-end,  where  such  low  matter  should  go,  if,  indeed,  al¬ 


lowed  to  enter  a  message  at  all,  which  it  never  was  before 

Veracious  history  must  rebuke  this  first  attempt  to  make  the 
Presidential  annual  message  a  vehicle  of  historical  falsiffca 
tion  ;  and  the  work  is  easily  done,  all  the  facts  necessary  tc 
the  correction  of  the  fallacious  statements  being  of  record  io 
the  debates  and  Journals  of  Congress,  and  other  authentic 
public  evidence.” 

Mr.  Bucbanan,  in  his  inaugural  address,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  forthcoming  decision  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  and  with  apparently  great  regard  for 
this  “  august  tribunal ,”  which  in  former  year 3, 
and  before  it  was  regarded  as  partisan,  he  and 
the  whole  Democratic  parly  had  denounced  as 
an  unsafe  depository  of  power,  says  : 

“To  their  decision,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens,  I 
shall  cheerfully  submit,  whatever  this  may  be.” 

In  reference  to  the  differences  of  opinion  that 
had  arisen  as  to  the  point  of  time  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  Territory  should  have  power  to  exclude 
slavery,  he  says : 

“  This  is  happily  a  matter  of  but  little  practical  import¬ 
ance.  Besides,  it  is  a  judicial  question  ” — 

when,  or  why,  or  on  whose  authority,  this  be¬ 
came  a  judicial  question,  he  does  not  inform  the 
country — 

“  which  legitimately  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  before  whom  it  is  now  pending,  and  will,  it 
is  understood,  be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  To  their  de¬ 
cision,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens,  I  shall  cheerfully 
submit,  whatever  this  may  be.” 

These  declarations  of  the  out-going  and  in¬ 
coming  Presidents  simply  meant  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  applicants  for  official  favor  should  not 
only  endorse  this  decision  themselves,  but  that 
they  should  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  so 
far  as  possible,  but  especially  the  party,  for  one 
of  the  most  startling  decisions  ever  announced 
by  any  judicial  tribunal  in  the  world;  and  so 
successfully  did  this  well-laid  plot  work,  that 
partisans  and  place-hunters  in  many  of  the  free 
States  succeeded  in  having  the  decision  of  this 
court  endorsed  by  their  party  conventions,  with 
apparent  enthusiasm,  immediately  after  its  de¬ 
livery.  If  there  had  not  been  something  unusual 
and  alarming  at  the  bottom  of  this  forthcoming 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  which 
only  involved  the  title  to  an  old  superannuated 
black  man,  whose  value  was  not  one  hundred 
dollars  in  any  slave  market  in  the  world,  and  who, 
I  believe,  died  within  a  year  after  this  decision 
was  made,  would  there  have  been  any  such 
anxiety  about  this  case  as  was  manifested  by 
the  slave  power?  Can  any  gentleman  on  the 
Administration  side  of  the  House  answer  the 
question?  No,  sir,  he  cannot;  and  it  will  not 
be  attempted.  This  court  had  decided  cases, 
time  and  again,  involving  the  title  to  millions  of 
property,  and  yet  no  President  and  no  party  con¬ 
ventions,  or  party  press,  ever  in  advance  called 
upon  or  appealed  to  the  litigants,  much  less  a 
party,  or  the  people  at  large,  to  submit  to  a  forth¬ 
coming  decision  of  this  tribunal. 

After  all  this  skilful  preparation,  comes  the 
long-delayed  desision  of  the  court,  which  sub¬ 
stantially  declared,  that  as  black  men  had  no 
natural  or  political  rights,  and  were  not  citizens, 
that  they  could  not  maintain  a  suit  for  their 
freedom,  or  have  a  hearing  for  any  purpose  iD 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Had  the  court 
stopped  right  here,  and  contented  themselves 
simply  with  deciding  all  the  point  there  wa3  it> 
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the  case,  as  I  understand  it,  there  would  have 
been  no  such  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  slave  power,  through  the  official  influence 
and  patronage  of  two  Presidents,  to  induce  the 
party  and  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  decision.  For  though  I  regard  the 
declaration  of  the  court  that  a  black  man,  the 
descendant  of  Africans  who  were  stolen  from 
Africa  and  enslaved  by  pirates,  has  no  claims 
either  to  a  hearing  or  protection  to  life  and  lib¬ 
erty  from  this  department  of  the  Government  as 
monstrous,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  our  institutions,  which  should  protect  and 
defend  the  rights  of  every  human  being,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  within  our  jurisdiction,  yet  I  say, 
if  this  had  been  all  of  the  case,  and  the  court 
had  not  travelled  out  of  the  record  in  its  attempt 
to  get  hold  of,  and  pass  upon,  political  questions, 
which  were  not  and  could  not  properly  be  be¬ 
fore  it,  there  would  have  been  no  anxiety  or 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  slave  power  as  to  the 
probable  submission  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  this  decision,  especially  of  their  North¬ 
ern  allies.  .  ,  . 

On  this  point,  the  late  Colonel  Benton,  in  his 

examination  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  (page  5,) 
justly  remarks : 

“The  court,  in  repulsing  jurisdiction  of  the  original  case, 
and  dismissing  it  for  the  want  ol  the  right  to  ti  y  it,  [alter 
dismissing  it,]  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  its  merits— 
at  the  merits  of  the  dismissed  case  itself ;  and  certainly, 
still  greater  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  merits  ot  two  great 
political  questions,  which  lie  so  far  beyond  it.  The  court 
evidently  felt  this  difficulty,  and  worked  sedulously  to  avoid 
it- sedulously  at  building  a  bridge  loDg  and  slender,  upon 
which  a  majority  of  these  judges  crossed  the  wide  and  deep 
calf  which  separated  the  personal  rights  ot  Dred  bcott  and 
his  famiy  from  the  political  institutions  and  the  political 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  American  people.” 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  iu  constructing  one  of  the 
spans  of  this  shaky  and  unsubstantial  judicial 
bridge,  on  which  a  majority  of  the  court  crossed 
the  deep  gulf  referred  to  by  Colonel  Benton,  as¬ 
signed  as  a  reason  for  travelling  out  of  the  record, 
and  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  its  necessity,  in  order  to 
give  peace  to  the  country.  He  said  : 

“  The  case  involves  private  rights  of  great  value,  and  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  of  the  highest  importance,  about  which 
there  had  become  such  a  difference  of  opinion,  that  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  country  required  the  settlement 
of  them  by  judicial  decision.” 

From  whence  the  Supreme  Court  derived  their 
authority  to  settle  political  questions,  in  order, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  says,  to  secure  “peace  and 
harmony  ”  between  contending  political  parties, 
neither  he,  nor  either  of  the  judges  concurring 
in  this  opinion,  have  seen  proper  to  inform  the 

^  When  the  court  thus  travelled  out  of  the 
record,  and  assumed  to  pass  upon  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  Territorial  Legislatures  to  pro¬ 
hibit  and  exclude  slavery  iu  the  Territories  of 
the  nation,  and  declare,  as  it  did  in  this  case, 
that  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture  possessed  the  power,  notwithstanding  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Government  for  seventy 
years  had  been  to  exclude  and  prohibit  slavery 
by  Congressional  enactment,  there  was  fear,  and 
tust  cause  for  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
\ower,  the  President,  and  the  court  itself,  that 


the  people  would  not  submit  to  a  decision  that 
virtually  changed  their  Constitution.  Hence  the 
great  anxiety  of  the  privileged  class — for  whose 
sole  benefit  this  decision  was  made — to  secure 
acquiescence  in  and  endorsement  by  the  people 
of  this  usurpation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  secure  this,  the  first  necessary  step  was  to 
compel  the  President  to  proscribe  all  the  leading 
men  in  the  party,  and  all  applicants  for  office, 
who  did  not  submit  to,  and  accept  with  alacrity, 
the  decision  of  the  court  as  “  final.”  These  were 
required  to  join  the  Government  in  the  use  of  all 
the  power  and  patronage  at  its  command,  and 
the  unscrupulous  use  of  all  party  appliances,  to 
secure  the  most  unqualified  endorsement  of  thi3 
decision  by  every  State  Convention  of  the  party  in 
the  North,  thus  making  a  judicial  decision  a  par¬ 
ty  question  ;  and,  so  far  from  settling  the  points 
assumed  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  court,  making 
the  opinion  of  the  court  itself  a  new  and  a  test 
question  of  party  fidelity  ;  “  bringing  the  court 
into  the  political  field”  as  Colonel  Benton  has 
said,  and  making  the  new  questions  thus  raised 
“  the  very  watchwords  of  parties.”  For  assured¬ 
ly  this  is  a  question  which  must  become  far 
more  bitter  and  malignant  than  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion  itself,  when  the  people  fully  comprehend 
the  alarming  power  assumed  by  this  irresponsi¬ 
ble  department  of  the  Government  to  change  or 
annul  their  Constitution  at  pleasure.  I  say  irre¬ 
sponsible  department ;  because,  holding  their  of¬ 
fices  for  life,  and  not  amenable  to  the  people  foi 
their  acts,  they  have  no  fear  of  removal,  and  do 
not  regard,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  has  said,  the  power 
of  impeachment  even  as  a  “  scarecrow.” 

The  important  points  which  the  Supreme 
Court  assumed  to  decide  for  the  interest  of  the 
slave  power  were :  first,  that  no  slave,  or  the 
descendant  of  a  slave,  could  maintain  a  suit  at 
law  for  any  purpose  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

This  decision  was  demanded  and  deemed 
necessary  in  order  that  the  precedent  might  be 
settled  favorable  to  this  class  interest  while  the 
pro-slavery  party  had  possession  of  the  courts, 
so  that  thereafter  no  slave,  or  person  held  as 
such,  should  be  allowed  to  bring  suit  for  his  or 
her  freedom,  or  sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
before  any  of  said  courts,  to  compel  the  party 
holding  any  such  persons  a3  slaves  to  show  by 
what  authority  said  person  or  persons  were  dis¬ 
trained  of  their  liberty,  unless  the  court  should 
first  overrule  this  decision. 

The  point  thus  gained  by  the  slave  power  was 
an  important  one,  because  it  made  it  necessary 
hereafter  for  all  persons  suing  for  their  freedomt 
to  bring  their  suits  in  the  State  courts,  where,, 
the  law-makers,  the  judges,  and  juries,  being  all? 
slaveholders,  there  would  be  no  question  that 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  privileged  class 
would  be  omnipotent.  But  little  danger  couldi 
be  apprehended,  with  such  laws  as  are  enacted; 
by  Southern  States  to  guard  and  protect  this- 
class  interest,  of  any  persons  obtaining  their 
freedom,  though  they  might  be  so  white  that 
they  would  readily  pass  for  white  persons,  and; 
though  it  might  be  well  known  to  the  claimant, 
as  well  as  judge  and  jury,  that  the  person  thus 
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held  was  born  free.  Hence  the  importance  of 
this  point  to  the  slaveholder,  else  such  suits  as 
I  have  alluded  to  might,  and  doubtless  would, 
become  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  the 
privileged  class,  as  there  are  a  number  of  States 
whose  Constitutions  and  laws  do  not  establish 
slavery  as  an  institution,  but  simply  recognise 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  without  estab¬ 
lishing  the  right. 

That  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  inherent 
force,  extends  to  all  Territories  as  soon  as  ac¬ 
quired.  On  this  point,  I  quote  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Benton,  because  it  is  of  great  value,  as 
showing  what  views  were  entertained  by  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government  on  this  question 
up  to  the  time  this  discussion  was  made.  (I  do 
not,  however,  desire  to  be  understood  as  en¬ 
dorsing  Mr.  Benton’s  views  in  full  on  this  point.) 
He  says,  in  his  Notification  to  the  Reader,  in  his 
volume  examining  the  Dred  Scott  case  : 

“  Without  going  further  into  that  history  in  this  brief post- 
scriptum  notification,  and  confining  himself  to  the  precise 
point  in  issue,  the  writer  will  say  that  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe  expressly,  by  unanimous  decision,  and  each 
House  of  Congress  impliedly,  and  without  division,  decided 
that  no  part  of  tho  Constitution  and  no  act  of  Congress  went 
to  a  Territory  unless  extended  to  it  by  act  of  Congress.” 

3.  That  the  Constitution  recognised  slaves  as 
property  as  well  as  persons,  and  because  thus 
recognised,  Congress  had  no  power  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of,  or  to  exclude  after  it  was 
Introduced,  this  species  of  property  from  the 
Territories;  and 

4.  “  If  (as  the  court  say)  Congress  cannot  ex¬ 
ercise  this  power,  (to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories,)  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  it 
can  delegate  the  power  to  a  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture.” 

In  this  summary  manner,  and  in  these  words, 
did  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  decisions  Mr. 
Douglas  pretends  to  endorse,  dispose  of  his  boast¬ 
ed  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  thus  were 
the  deception  and  fraud  practiced  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North  in  1856  unblushingly  proclaimed. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recognises  slaves  as  property,  and  that 
Congress  has  not  the  power  to  exclude  it  from 
the  Territories,  having  been  established,  so  far 
as  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
united  voice  of  a  great  party  can  establish  it, 
the  next  step  in  the  series  of  aggressions  and 
usurpations  contemplated  bj  this  tribunal,  and 
the  class  who  created  and  control  it,  is  to  de¬ 
clare  that  slavery  cannot  lawfully  be  excluded 
from  any  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  ; 
that  so  long  as  one  State  in  the  Confederacy 
recognises  and  sanctions  slaveholding,  whether 
by  her  Constitution,  her  laws,  or  custom,  slave¬ 
holding  shall  be  legal  in  all  the  Territories, 
and  in  every  State,  and  neither  Congress  nor 
State  nor  Territorial  Legislatures  shall  have  the 
power  to  prohibit  it.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  be  lawfully  excluded  from  a  Territory  or 
State,  or  on  what  just  principle  the  purchase 
and  importation  of  slaves  is  declared  piracy,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  national  Constitution  recog¬ 
nises  slaves  as  property ;  for  article  six  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that 


“  This  Constitution ,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  mado, 
or  which  shall  bo  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  bo  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  laws 
or  Constitution  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.” 

Any  legislative  enactment,  therefore,  either  by 
Territories  or  States,  excluding  the  master  with 
his  slaves ;  or,  if  he  enter  a  Territory  or  State, 
destroying  his  property  by  depriving  him  of  it 
without  compensation,  must  be  clearly  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  as  must  also  be  the  law  which  de¬ 
clares  the  slave  trade  piracy ;  for,  if  slaves  are 
property  by  virtue  of  a  constitutional  provision, 
they  are  property,  not  only  in  the  Territories 
and  in  all  the  States — Ohio  as  well  as  Missouri — 
but  are  also  property  in  every  part  of  the  world 
wherever  the  flag  of  the  country  protects  the 
lives  and  property  of  her  citizens.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  that  can  possibly  be  made  to  this  rule, 
provided  the  premises  claimed  be  admitted,  would 
be  where  our  citizens,  with  their  slave  property, 
were  temporarily  residing  in  or  passing  through 
the  territory  of  a  foreign  nation  whose  laws  pro¬ 
hibited  slavery.  In  such  a  country  they  proba¬ 
bly  could  not  hold  them  without  express  treaty 
stipulations.  But  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  protection  of  his  country’s  flag,  buys 
slaves  in  Africa,  or  in  any  other  country,  they 
are  as  legally  his  as  though  he  purchased  them 
in  South  Carolina,  provided  slavery  is  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  in  the  country  where  the  purchase 
is  made.  And  there  being  no  law  in  Africa  to 
prohibit  slaveholding,  but  a  usage  recognising 
it,  the  act  of  Congress  that  prohibits  citizens  o t 
the  United  States  from  purchasing  slaves  there, 
or,  if  he  purchase  them,  deprives  him  of  them 
without  compensation  the  moment  he  sets  foot 
on  the  soil  of  his  own  State  with  them,  and,  in 
addition,  inflicts  the  terrible  penalty  of  death 
upon  him  for  having  in  Ms  possession  persons 
who  are  recognised  by  the  Constitution  of  his 
country  as  property,  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  did  not  dare, 
when  deciding  the  Dred  Scott  case,  to  declare, 
in  so  many  words,  that  sovereign  States  of  this 
Union  could  not  exclude  slavery  and  prohibit  its 
existence  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  slave  power  knew  that  the  public 
mind  of  the  North  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
declaration  of  their  purposes.  They  therefore 
preferred  to  take  the  safer  course,  and  first  se¬ 
cure  the  endorsement  and  acquiescence  of  the 
people  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  knowing  that 
the  logical  result  of  that  decision  would  legalize 
slavery  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Republic,  notwithstanding  their  State  Constitu¬ 
tions  and  laws  might  prohibit  it. 

Judge  Nelson,  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  concurred  in  the  Dred  Scott  opinion, 
is  the  only  judge  who  approached  near  enough 
to  this  point"  to  give  any  intimation  of  what 
would  be  his  views  in  a  case  such  as  Virginia 
has  carried  up  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  In  stating  his  views,  he  admitted  that  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union  had  legislative 
power  over  all  subjects,  except  in  cases  where 
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the  power  is  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.”  He  adds : 

“The  law  of  the  State  is  supreme  over  the  subject  of  sla¬ 
very  within  its  jurisdiction, except  in  cases  where  the  power 
is  restrained  by  the  Constitution. '  ’ 

And  for  this  opinion  he  may  be  nominated  at 
the  Baltimore  Convention  on  the  18th  of  next 
month.  But  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recognises  slaves  as  property,  the  State 
cannot  legally  exclude  them,  for  the  national 
Constitution  “  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  provides,  in  article  four,  section  second,  ex¬ 
pressly  that 

“  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  in  the  several 

States.” 

This  provision  secures  beyond  question  the 
right  of  every  citizen  of  a  State  to  pass  through 
or  reside  in  any  State,  with  any  and  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  property  recognised  by  the  national  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  all  laws,  enactments,  and  judicial 
decisions,  of  every  State,  destroying  or  depriving 
a  citizen  of  any  State  of  this  right,  is  violative 
not  only  of  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  national 
Constitution,  if  slaves  are  property  by  virtue  of 
any  provision  of  that  instrument.  Hence  I  claim, 
and  always  have  claimed,  that  either  Jefferson 
and  the  Republican  party  are  right  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  or  Calhoun  and  his  disciples  are  right. 
There  can  be  but  two  sides  to  the  question. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Constitution  of  my  eountry  recognises  property 
in  man.  If  I  did,  then,  sir,  I  never  could,  and  I 
never  would,  have  laid  my  hand  upon  the  Bible, 
and  taken  such  an  oath  as  I  did  when  I  became 
a  member  of  this  House,  to  support  such  a 
Constitution ;  and  which,  by  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body,  I  must  either  violate  or  vote 
to  sustain  and  protect  the  right  of  the  master 
to  his  slave  property  in  all  the  Territories  and  in 
all  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  Government— by  the  use  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  purse  of  the  nation.  .  For,  if 
such  are  his  vested  rights  under  the  Constitution, 

I  cheerfully  concede  it  to  be  ihe  duty  of  those  who 
administer  the  Government  to  give  him  adequate 
protection,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  and 
j  urisdiction.  I  would  simply  decline  participating 
in  such  an  Administration ;  for  I  do  not  subscribe 
the  extraordinary  statesmanship  of  the  author  of 
the  Kansa3-Nebraska  act,  which  concedes  the 
constitutional  right  of  one  man  to  property  in 
the  person  of  another ;  placing  it  exactly  upon  the 
same  tenure  of  other  property,  and  then  admit¬ 
ting  that  he  may  be  legally  deprived  of  that 
property,  without  compensation,  by  what  he 
terms  the  “  unfriendly  legislation  ”  of  a  Territorial 
Legislature,  which  even  he  does  not  pretend  to 
claim  can  exercise  sovereign  power. 

Sir  if  I  could  believe  that  our  fathers  who 
formed  this  Union,  which  I  have  been  taught  to 
love,  and  this  Constitution,  which  I  have  been 
taught  to  cling  to  as  the  palladium  of  our  liber¬ 
ties— T  say,  if  I  could  be  made  to  believe  that  they 
intended  to  declare  or  did  covertly  and  insidious¬ 
ly  declare  in  any  line  or  section  of  that  Constitu- 
\ion  that  there  could  be  property  in  man,  then  I 

Vould  cease  to  cherish  or  venerate  their  mem¬ 


ories,  and,  rather  than  hold  a  seat  on  this  floor 
for  a  single  hour,  and  by  holding  a  seat  here  be 
obliged  by  my  oath  to  sanction  and  support  the 
institution  of  human  slavery,  I  would  become  an 
alien  to  such  a  Government,  and  refuse  to  be 
classed  as  a  citizen  with  a  people  who,  with  the 
light  of  centuries  beaming  upon  them,  persisted 
in  the  crime  of  upholding  a  Constitution  which 
recognised  property  in  man. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  claimed  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  Constitution  recognises 
property  in  man  or  not,  is  no  longer  an  open  ques¬ 
tion;  that  it  is  a  question  which  cannot  with 
safety  be  submitted  for  determination  to. the 
people,  or  be  intrusted  to  the  individual  opinions 
of  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  or  to  the. 
officers  in  any  of  the  co-ordinate  departments  of 
the  Government,  except  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  said  that  the  question  has  been,  as  the 
President  informs  us,  “ finally”  and  authorita¬ 
tively  settled  for  us  by  that  11  august  tribunal .” 
Men  of  all  parties,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  are 
called  upon  by  the  party  through  whose  instru¬ 
mentality  this  decision  was  procured,  to  submit 
to  and  endorse  it ;  and  the  demand  is’ made  and 
insisted  on,  that,  by  our  votes  and  acts  here,  we 
shall  conform  the  legislation  of  the  country  to 
this  political  decision,  without  regard  to  what 
may  have  been  the  action  of  the  Government  or 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  past  and  present  day  upon  this  question. 
Thus,  sir,  if  this  theory  is  to  be  acquiesced  in  by 
the  country,  all  individual  responsibility  in  the 
Government  ceases ;  and  I  must  swear,  and 
every  officer  of  the  Government  must  swear,  to 
support  the  Constitution,  not  as  I  or  they  may 
understand  it,  but  as  a  majority  of  the  nine  men 
who  compose  the  Supreme  Court  understand  and 
interpret  it  for  us.  And  this,  sir,  is  called  Democ¬ 
racy  in  the  year  of  grace  1860  1 

Sir,  this  kind  of  Democracy  I  repudiate,  and 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  every  man,  and 
the  record  of  our  fathers,  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
spurious  species  of  Democracy. 

Sir,  when  I  took  an  oath  to  support  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  I  swore  to  support  it  as  I  understood  it, 
and  not  as  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
understand  it,  or  any  other  number  of  men,  indi¬ 
vidually  or  collectively.  On  this  point,  I  believe 
the  Supreme  Court  has  no  more  right  to  control 
the  action  of  members  of  Congress,  than  Congress 
has  the  right  to  interfere  with  and  dictate  a  de¬ 
cision  in  any  case  before  that  tribunal  for  adjudi¬ 
cation. 

In  Colonel  Benton’s  introductory  note  to  his 
examination  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  he  uses  the 
following  language,  which  I  fully  endorse  : 


“  Congress  holds  its  powers  from  tho  Constitution,  where 
everv  grant  of  authority  is  preceded  by  the  words,  ‘  shall 
have* power  to,’  and  to  the  support  of  which  the  members 
are  sworn.  The  grant  of  power  is  in  the  Constitution,  and 
the  oath  is  to  the  Constitution;  and  it  is  written,  that  its- 
words,  always  the  same,  may  be  always  seen,  and  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  disregarding  them.  The  duty  of  the  member,  his 
allegiance,  his  fealty,  is  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  in  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  duty,  in  the  discharge  of  this  allegiance,  in  the 
keeping  of  this  fealty,  he  must  bo  governed  by  the  words  of. 
the  instrument,  and  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  member  may  enlighten  himself,  and  should,  with  cewn- 
sels  ot  others  ;  but  as  authority,  as  a  rule  of  obligation,  as  a 
guide  to  conduct,  the  Constitution  and  the  oath  alone  can 
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govern  ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  was  Congress  to  look  to  ju¬ 
dicial  interpretation  for  its  powers,  it  would  soon  cease  to 
have  any  fixed  rules  to  go  by  ;  would  soon  have  as  many 
diverse  interpretations  as  different  courts,  and,  like  tho 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  councils  and  commentators, 
would  soon  cease  to  be  what  its  framers  made  it. 

“The  power  of  the  court  is  judicial — so  declared  in  the 
Constitution,  and  so  held  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice.  It 
is  limited  to  cases  ‘  in  law  and  equity;’  and  though  some¬ 
times  encroaching  upon  political  subjects,  it  is  without  right, 
without  authority,  and  without  tho  means  of  enforcing  its 
decisions.  It  can  issue  no  mandamus  to  Congress  or  the 
people,  nor  punish  them  for  disregarding  its  decisions,  or 
even  attacking  them.  Far  from  being  bound  by  their  de¬ 
cisions,  Congress  may  proceed  criminally  against  the  judges 

for  making  them,  when  deemed  criminally  wrong _ one 

House  impeach,  and  the  other  try,  as  done  in  the  famous 
case  of  Judge  Chase. 

“  In  assuming  to  decide  these  questions,  [constitutionality 
of  tho  Missouri  compromise,  &c.,]  it  is  believed  the  court 
committed  two  great  errors  :  j first,  in  the  assumption  to  try 
such  questions  ;  secondly,  in.  deciding  them  as  they  did.  And 
it  is  certain  that  the  decisions  are  contrary  to  the  uniform 
action  of  all  departments  of  the  Government — one  of  them 
for  thirty-six  years,  and  tho  other  for  seventy  years — and 
in  their  effects  upon  each  are  equivalent  to  an  alteration  of 
the  Constitution,  by  inserting  new  clauses  in  it,  which  could 
not  have  been  put  in  it  at  the  time  that  instrument  was 
made,  nor  at  any  time  since,  nor  now.” 

As  long  ago  as  when  a  bill  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  get  this  political  question 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  in  shape,  so  that  at  the 
proper  time  (that  is,  when  the  court  was  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  suit  the  slave  power)  it  could  be 
carried  up  on  an  agreed  case,  and  decided  as  the 
Dred  Scott  case  was. 

^  Hon.  John  Bell,  then  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Tennessee,  opposed  the  bill,  and  de¬ 
clared  “that  the  court  was  the  weakest  of  the  three 
eo-ordinate  branches  of  the  Government — too  weak 
lo  command  obedience,  or  to  settle  such  questions;  and 
he  drew  the  inference  that  a  decision  of  it  before  a 
tribunal  so  feeble  might  break  down  the  court ,  while 
f  failed  to  satisfy  the  public  mind.”  The  result  of 
■*ihe  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  testifies  how  just  and  wise  were  the 
conclusions  of  that  distinguished  Senator. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  message  returning  the 
bill  for  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  replies,  in  the  following  well-timed  re¬ 
marks,  to  the  claim  then  set  up,  that,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  the  constitutionality 
of  a  similar  charter  creating  this  same  bank,  it 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
acquiesce  in  that  decision  : 

“  If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the  co-ordinate 
authorities  of  this  Government.  The  Congress,  tho  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  Court,  must,  each  for  itself,  be  guided  by  its 
own  opinion  of  tho  Constitution.  Each  public  officer,  who 
takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  swears  that  ho 
will  support  it  as  ho  understands  it,  anu  not  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  by  others.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  auy  bill  or  resolution  which 
may  be  presented  to  them  for  passage  or  approval,  as  it  is 
®f  the  supremo  judges,  when  it  maybe  brought  before  them 
for  judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more 
authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress  over 
the  judges;  and,  on  tnat  point,  the  President  is  independent 
®f  both.  The  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  there- 
’ore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the  Executive 
when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to  have  only 
such  Influence  as  the  iorceof  their  reasoning  may  deserve.” 

Such,  sir,  were  the  opinions  of  two  of  the 
flaost  illustrious  Democratic  statesmen  of  the 


past  generation  on  this  question  of  the  power  of 
one  department  of  the  Government  to  bind  or 
control  by  any  decision  of  theirs  the  action  of 
any  other  co-ordinate  department,  or  of  any 
member  thereof.  These  opinions  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  nearly  all  the  leading  statesmen  until 
the  slave  power  obtained  complete  ascendency 
in  the  Government,  and  by  no  one  was  these 
opinions  more  distinctly  and  fully  maintained 
than  by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1841,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Congressional  Globe, 
No.  2,  page  163  : 

“  But  even  if  the  Judiciary  had  settled  the  question,  I 
should  never  hold  myself  bound  by  their  decision  whilst 
acting  in  a  legislative  character.  Unlike  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Bates,]  I  shall  never  consent  to  place 
the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  this  people  in  the  hands 
of  any  judicial  tribunal.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost 
astonishment  I  heard  the  Senator  declare,  that  he  considered 
the  expositions  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Judiciary  to  be 
equally  binding  upon  us  as  the  expositions  of  tho  moral  law 
by  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  were 
upon  Christians  ;  and  that  these  judicial  expositions  were  of 
equal  authority  with  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  This,  sir, 
is  an  infallibility  which  was  never  before  claimed  for  any  hu¬ 
man  tribunal  ;  an  infallibility  which  would  convert  freemen 
into  abject  slaves ;  an  infallibility  which  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  famous  sedition  law  as  sacred  as  the  Constitution 
itself,  the  Judiciary  having  decided  this  law  to  bo  constitu¬ 
tional  ;  and  which  would  thus  have  annihilated,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  this  Union,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  freedom  of  speech.  No,  sir,  no  ;  it  is  not  the  genius  of 
our  institutions  to  consider  mortal  men  as  infallible. 

“  No  man  holds  in  higher  estimation  than  I  do  the  memory 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall ;  but  I  should  never  have  consented 
to  make  even  him  the  final  arbiter  between  the  Government 
and  people  of  this  country  on  questions  of  constitutional  lib¬ 
erty.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  judges  instinctively  lean  towards  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  Government ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  court,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  period  which  ho  presided  over  it,  embracing 
so  many  years  of  its  existence,  has  inclined  towards  the 
highest  assertion  of  Federal  power.  That  this  has  boon  done 
honestly  and  conscientiously,  I  entertain  not  a  doubt.” 

Sir,  if  the  political  opinions  of  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  Dred  Scott  case  are 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  decree,  and  be  11  irrevo¬ 
cable,”  as  is  claimed  by  the  President  in  his  an¬ 
nual  message,  and  all  future  political  decrees  of 
this  tribunal  are  also  to  be  “ irrevocable”  and 
binding  upon  the  Democratic  party,  as  is  claimed 
by  the  leaders  of  this  party,  and  this  monstrous 
assumption  of  the  slave  power  is  to  be  acquiesced 
in  and  sustained  by  the  people,  in  the  election  of 
another  pro-slavery  President,  then  indeed  will 
the  revolution  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  less 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  be  complete.  There 
will  then  no  longer  be  either  free  Territories  or 
free  States  in  the  American  Union,  but  every 
State  and  every  Territory,  so  far  as  the  action  of 
the  National  Government  can  decree  it,  will  be 
consecrated  to  the  everlasting  curse  of  human 
bondage.” 

Now,  sir,  as  to  the  propriety  of  intrusting  this 
Judicial  department  of  the  Government  with  the 
powers  claimed  for  it  by  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  party.  On  this  point  I  prefer  to  quote 
from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  who  aided  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Government. 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  said  : 

“  To  me  it  appears  that  the  powor  which  has  the  right  of 
passing,  without  appeal,  on  the  validity  of  your  laws,  is 
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your  sovereign.”  *  *  *  “But  are  we  not  as  deeply  in- 
iuterestod  in  the  true  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
judges  can  bo?  With  all  due  deference  to  their  talents,  is 
not  Congress  as  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  they 
arc  ?  Are  not  its  members  acting  under  a  responsibility  to 
public  opinion,  which  can  and  will  check  their  aberrations 
from  duty?  Let  a  case,  not  an  imaginary  one,  be  stated  : 
Congress  violates  the  Constitution  by  lettering  the  press;  the 
judicial  corrective  is  applied  to  ;  far  from  protecting  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  citizen,  or  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  you  find 
them  cutdoing  the  Legislature  in  zeal — pressing  the  comrnon 
law  of  England  to  their  service  where  the  sedition  law  did 
not  apply.  Suppose  your  reliance  had  been  altogether  on 
this  broken  stalf,  and  not  on  the  elective  principle  ;  your 
press  might  have  been  enchained  till  doomsday ,  your  citi¬ 
zens  incarcerated  for  life  ;  and  where  is  your  remedy  ?  ” 

Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  said : 

“  By  what  authority  are  the  judges  to  be  raised  above  the 
law  and  above  the  Constitution?  Where  is  the  charter 
which  places  the  sovereignty  of  this  country  in  their  hands  r 
Give  them  the  powers  and  the  independence  now  contended 
for  and  they  will  require  nothing  more  ;  for  your  Govern¬ 
ment  becomes  a  despotism ,  and  they  become  your  rulers. 
They  are  to  decide  upon  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the 
property  of  your  citizens  ;  they  have  an  absolute  veto  upon 
your  laws,  by  declaring  them  null  and  void  at  pleasure  ; 
they  are  to  introduce  at  will  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country , 
differing  essentially  with  us  upon  the  great  principles  oi  gov¬ 
ernment;  and,  after  being  clothed  with  this  arbitrary  power, 
they  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  nation,  as  they  are  not  to 
bo  affected  by  any  laws  which  the  people  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  can  pass.  If  all  this  be  true,  it  this  doctrine  be 
established  in  the  extent  which  is  now  contended  tor,  the 
Constitution  is  not  worth  the  time  we  are  now  spending  upon 
it  It  is,  as  it  has  been  called  by  its  enemies,  mere  parch¬ 
ment  ;  for  these  judges,  thus  rendered  omnipotent,  may 
overleap  the  Constitution,  and  trample  on  your  laws  ;  they 
may  laugh  the  Legislature  to  scorn,  and  set  the  nation  at 

dcficiiico 

“  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  by  what  name  you 
call  them  ;  I  care  not  whether  it  be  kings  or  judges.  Arm 
them  with  power,  and  the  danger  is  the  same.  For  myseu, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  I  would  rather  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  absolute  sway  of  one  tyrant  than  to  that  of  thirty  ; 
as  I  would  prefer  the  mild  despotism  of  China  to  the  hated 
aristocracy  of  Venice,  where  the  vilest  wretch  was  encour¬ 
aged  as  a  secret  informer,  and  the  lion’s  mouth  was  ever 
gaping  for  accusation.” 

Robert  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  said : 

“  If  this  doctrine  is  to  extend  to  the  length  gentlemen  con¬ 
tend,  then  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  the  Judiciary.  \\  hatevei  the 
other  departments  of  the  Government  may  do  they  can  un¬ 
do  You  can  pass  a  law,  but  they  can  annul  it.  W  11  not 
the  people  be  astonished  to  hear  that  their  laws  depend  upon 
the  will  of  the  judges,  who  are  themselves  independent  of  all 

law  ?  ” 

Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the 
same  day,  said : 

“According  to  some  gentlemen,  we  were  to  regard  the 
Judiciary  more  than  the  law,  and  both  more  than  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  was  a  misfortune  the  judges  were  not  equal  m 
infallibility  to  the  God  who  made  them,  lhe  truth  was,  if 
the  iud^e  was  a  party  man  out  of  power,  he  would  be  a 
party  man  in.  The  office  would  not  chauge  human  nature. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Thomas  T. 

Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said  : 

“  I  found  my  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  repealing  the 
judiciary  law  on  another  reason,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
courts  being  unnecessary ;  I  mean  the  power  they  declare 
they  have,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Patterson,  to  ‘declare  a 
law  null  and  void.’  Never  can  I  subscribe  to  that  opinion. 
NCTer  can  I  bJlieve  the  Judiciary  paramount  to  both  branches 
ofthe  Legislature  ;  if  it  is,  I  have  yet  to  learn  it;  there  is  an 
lpfrkiation  •  a  knave  or  a  fool  can  make  void  your 
S an/rnos wliolesoVe  laws.”  *  .  •  “lamwilmg 
to  admit  the  Judiciary  to  be  co-ordinate  with  the  Legislature 
S  Srespect,  to  wit:  that  judges,  thinking  a  law  unconsti¬ 
tutional  are  not  bound  to  execute  it ;  but  not  to  declare  it 
null  and  void.  That  power  rests  alone  with  the  Legislature. 
But  we  are  told  this  Judiciary  is  necessary  to  check  th  s 
House  and  Senate,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  their 
worst  enemies .  This  is  saying  to  the  people,  you  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  governing  yourselves ;  your  Representatives  are 
incapable  of  doing  it ;  in  the  Judiciary  alone  you  find  a  safe 
deposit  for  your  liberties  ;  and  saying,  also,  that  the  Judi¬ 


ciary  is  the  vitals  of  the  nation ,  wherein  all  power ,  all  safe¬ 
ty,  dwell ;  that  tlio  Legislature  is  subordinate  thereto,  and  a 
mere  nominal  thing,  a  shadow  without  substance,  its  acts 
perfectly  within  the  control  of  the  Judiciary.  I  tremble  aj 
such  ideas.  The  sooner  we  put  men  out  of  power,  who  we 
find  determined  to  act  in  this  manner,  the  better  ;  by  doing 
so,  we  preserve  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  and  save  our 
nation  from  the  ravages  of  an  uncontrolled  Judiciary.” 

Mr.  Grayson,  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  meD 
in  the  old  Republican  party  in  the  days  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  said,  in  speaking  of  the  claim  set  up  by  thfl 
Federalist  for  the  supreme  power  and  purity  of 
this  court,  that — 

“Such  had  been  the  argument  in  all  countries  where  » 
concession  of  power  had  been  in  agitation.  But  that  pewe' 
ought  to  have  such  checks  and  balances  as  will  prevent  bad 
men  from  abusing  it.  It  ought  to  be  granted  on  a  supposi 
tion  that  men  will  be  bad,  for  it  may  eventually  be  so.  With 
respect  to  the  Judiciary,  my  grand  objection  is,  that  it  will 
interfere  with  the  State  Judiciaries  ;  there  being  no  superin¬ 
tending  central  power  to  keep  in  order  these  two  contending 
jurisdictions.  This  is  an  objection  which  is  unanswerable  in 
’its  nature.  In  England  they  have  great  courts,  which  have 
great  and  interfering  powers.  But  the  controlling  power  oi 
Parliament,  which  is  a  central  focus,  corrects  them.  But 
here  each  party  is  to  shift  for  itself.  There  is  no  arbiter  or 
power  to  correct  their  interference.  Recurrence  can  only  be 
had  to  the  sword.  The  State  Judiciary  is  the  principal  defence 
we  have.  If  its  independence  is  to  be  destroyed,  our  only 
defensive  armor  is  taken  from  us.  Something  has  been  said 
of  the  independence  of  the  Federal  judges.  I  will  only  ob¬ 
serve  THAT  IT  IS  ON  AS  CORRUPT  A  BASIS  AS  TPIE  ART 
OF  MAN  CAN  PLACE  IT.” 

The  Hou.  James  Barbour,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia,  made  a  report  on  the  5th  ol 
December,  1820,  on  the  petition  of  Matthew  Lyon, 
asking  for  redress  for  wrongs  suffered  under  the 
sedition  act,  which  had  been  sustained  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  said  : 

“  The  committee  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the  purity 
and  intelligence  of  the  Judiciary.  But  it  is  a  rational  respect, 
limited  by  a  knowledge  of  the  frailty  oi  human  nature,  anu. 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  not  only  that 
judges  may  err  in  opinion,  but  also  may  commit  crimes, 
and  hence  has  provided  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offenders. 

“  In  times  of  violent  party  excitement,  agitating  the  whole 
nation,  to  expect  that  judges  will  be  entirely  exempt  from 
its  influence,  argues  a  profound  ignorance  of  mankind.  A1 
though  clothed  with  the  ermine,  they  are  still  men,  and 
carry  into  the  judgment  seat  the  passions  and  motives  com¬ 
mon  to  their  kind.  Their  decisions  on  party  questions  re 
fleet  their  individual  opinions,  which  frequently  betray  them 
unconsciously  into  error.  To  balance  the  judgment  of  a 
whole  people  by  that  of  two  or  three  men,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  official  elevation,  is  to  exalt  the  creature  of  the 
Constitution  above  its  creator,  and  to  assail  the  founc  a' ion 
or  our  political  fabric  ;  which  is,  that  the  decision  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  infallible,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  out  to 
Heaven.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  able  opponents  of  the  doctrine  that  the  court 
is  supreme,  and  above  all  the  co-ordinate  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government.  In  a  letter  to  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Barry,  dated  Monticello,  July  2,  1822,  he 
said 


“  We  already  see  the  power  installed  for  life,  responsible 
to  no  authority,  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scarecrow,) 
advancing  witli  a  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  consolidation.  The  foundations  are  already  deeply 
laid,  by  their  decisions,  for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional 
State  rights,  and  the  removal  of  every  check,  every  counter¬ 
poise,  to  the  engulphing  power  of  which  themselves  are  to 
make  a  sovereign  part.  If  ever  this  vast  country  is  brought 
under  a  single  Government,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  corruption,  indifferent,  and  incapable  of  a  wholesome 
care  over  so  wide  a  spread  of  surface.  This  will  not  be 
borne  and  you  will  have  to  choose  between  reformation  and 
revolution.  If  I  know  the  spirit  of  this  country,  the  one  or 
the  other  is  inevitable.  Before  the  canker  is  become  invet¬ 
erate,  before  its  venom  has  reached  so  much  of  the  body 
politic  as  to  get  beyond  control,  remedy  should  be  applied. 
Let  the  future  appointments  of  judges  be  for  four  or  six  years, 
and  renewable  by  the  President  and  Senate.  This  will  bring 
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their  conduct,  at  regular  periods,  under  revision  and  proba¬ 
tion,  and  may  keep  them  in  equipoise  between  the  general 
and  special  Governments.  We  have  erred  in  this  point  by 
copying  England,  where  certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  judges  independent  of  the  King.  But  we  have  omitted 
to  copy  their  caution,  also,  which  makes  a  judge  removable 
on  the  address  of  both  legislative  houses.  That  there  should 
be  public  functionaries  independent  of  the  nation,  whatever 
may  bo  their  demerit,  is  a  solecism,  in  a  republic,  of  the 
Hirst  order  of  absurdity  and  inconsistency.” 

I  must,  however,  close  this  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  testimony,  which  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  and  conclude  by  quoting  the  char¬ 
acteristic  answers  given  by  Franklin  in  the 
Federal  Convention,  when  asked :  “  What  means 
would  secure  the  best,  purest,  and  ablest  men  for 
judges?”  Franklin  arose  and  answered:  “ Im¬ 
mediate  accountability  to  the  people.”  He  was  then 
asked:  “  What  provisions  were  best  calculated  to 
preserve  these  men  pure  and  able  when  placed  in 
office  ?”  To  which  Franklin  at  once  responded  : 
“  Limited  tenures,  short  periods  in  office,  and  imme¬ 
diate  accountability  to  the  people.”  This  was  De¬ 
mocracy  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and 
Jackson.  Contrast  it  with  the  Democracy  of 
James  Buchanan  and  the  so-called  Democratic 
party  of  1860,  and  tell  me  if  the  doctrines  of 
ancient  Federalism  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Administration  party  to-day  are  not  identical  ? 
Yet  because,  as  individuals  and  as  a  party,  we 
will  not  cease  to  V^emerate  the  teaching  and  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
Revolution,  but  choose  rather  to  carry  out  in  the 
administration  of  the  Government  their  convic¬ 
tions,  which  are  also  our  own,  we  are  denounced 
as  faithless  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
by  a  class  interest,  who,  by  diplomacy  and 
stealth,  have  obtained  complete  ascendency  in 
the  old  Democracy;  who,  though  clinging  to  the 
name,  have  changed  its  mission  and  purpose 
from  one  of  republicanism  and  liberty  to  one 
of  despotism  and  slavery.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
class  interest  have  for  years  been  as  dominant 
in  the  Government  as  they  are  to-day  in  the  old 
Democratic  party;  and  so  accustomed  have  they 
become  to  dictating  to,  and  exacting  obedience 
of,  their  Northern  allies,  that  they  are  not  a  little 
discomfited  in  finding  that  the  members  of  the 
Republican  party  are  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and 
that  all  Northern  people  are  not  such  as  Ran¬ 
dolph  described  those  to  be  who  defended  the 
institution  of  human  slavery. 

Sir,  I  come  not  here  as  the  representative  of  a 
class  interest,  much  less  to  be  dictated  to  and 
told  what  my  constitutional  obligations  are  by 
the  representatives  of  such  an  interest.  I  come 
as  the  representative  of  a  free  people,  who  are 
as  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  as 
the  same  number  of  citizens  in  any  other  State, 
or  in  any  Congressional  district  of  the  Confede¬ 
racy — a  constituency  who  will  exact  of  any  man 
whom  they  commission  to  represent  them  upon 
this  floor,  not  only  fidelity  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  but,  above  all,  fidelity  to  free¬ 
dom — a  constituency  who  will  demand  that  no 
act  or  vote  of  their  Representative  shall  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  the  narrow  bounds  that  limit 
the  geographical  division  of  counties  which 
make  up  his  Congressional  district;  but  that  in 
every  vote  he  gives  here  he  will  see  to  it  that 


equal  and  exact  justice  is  withheld  from  no 
locality  or  State  in  the  Union.  With  this  view 
of  my  duty,  sir,  and  the  obligations  I  assumed 
when  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  me, 
I  cannot,  and  will  not,  knowingly  give  any  vote 
that  will  impair  or  destroy  the  constitutional 
rights  of  a  single  individual,  much  less  of  sov¬ 
ereign  States.  Although  I  am  thus  national, 
and  represent  a  constituency  who  are  equally 
national  and  conservative  in  their  views,  yet  I 
am  denounced,  and  the  party  to  which  I  belong 
is  denounced,  as  hostile  to  the  Union.  Sir,  I 
deny  it.  Never  has  there  a  Republican  uttered 
a  disunion  sentiment  on  this  floor  or  elsewhere; 
and  no  Republican  has  either  proposed  or  given 
a  vote  for  any  measure,  here  or  elsewhere,  that 
would  not  have  commanded  the  cordial  support 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Republic.  But  we  are  also  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  sectional  party ;  and  this  charge 
of  sectionalism  has  been  made,  and  so  persist¬ 
ently  made,  by  the  Administration  party,  both 
North  and  South,  that  some  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  act  as  if  they  believed  it ;  and  by  no  one  has 
this  charge  been  made  with  more  vehemence 
than  by  Mr.  Douglas  himself. 

In  the  Illinois  campaign  of  1858,  this  was  the 
staple  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  speeches  ;  and  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  our  present  gallant  standard-bearer,  in  one 
of  his  masterly  answers  to  Mr.  Douglas,  after 
replying  to  and  refuting  the  charge,  made  the 
following  remarkable  prediction,  which  has  been 
fully  realized  by  the  action  of  the  Charleston 
Convention : 

“  Iaskhis  [Mr.  Douglas’s]  attention,  also,  to  the  fact,  that  by 
the  rule  of  nationality,  he  is  himself  fast  becoming  sectional.  I 
ask  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  his  speeches  would  not  go 
as  current  now,  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  as  they  have  form¬ 
erly  gone  there.  I  ask  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ho  felici¬ 
tates  himself  to-day,  that  all  the  Democrats  of  the  free  States 
are  agreeing  with  him.  If  he  has  not  thought  of  this,  I  com¬ 
mend  to  his  consideration  the  evidence  of  his  own  declaration, 
on  this  day ,  of  his  becoming  sectional  too.  I  see  it  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  ephemeral 
contest  between  Judge  Douglas  and  myself,  I  see  the  day 
rapidly  approaching  when  his  pill  of  sectionalism,  which  ho 
has  been  thrusting  down  the  throats  of  Republicans  for  years 
past,  will  be  crowded  down  his  own  throat.” 

But  it  has  been  claimed  that  we  were  a  sec¬ 
tional  party,  because  we  had  no  representative 
of  the  Republican  party  on  this  floor  from  a 
slaveholding  State,  while  the  Administration 
party  have  a  few  allies  from  the  free  States. 
Let  me  say,  in  all  fairness,  to  Southern  gentle¬ 
men,  that  if  the  Northern  Representatives  on 
this  floor,  who  support  this  Administration, 
openly  avowed  the  pro-slavery  doctrines  in  their 
own  States  which  are  daily  uttered  here  by  four- 
fifths  of  their  party,  without  rebuke  from  them, 
the  places  “  which  now  know  them  would  know 
them  no  more  forever.”  A  majority  of  those 
who  are  now  upon  this  floor  from  the  North, 
claiming  affiliation  with  the  so-called  Democratic 
party,  obtained  their  places  by  as  impassioned 
appeals  to  the  people  in  favor  of  free  institutions 
and  free  States  as  was  ever  made  by  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  by  insisting  that  they  were  not  only 
hostile  to  slavery  extension,  but  that  they  were 
even  better  friends  of  freedom  than  the  most 
ultra  members  of  the  Republican  party.  But 
let  me  add,  further,  that  if  the  Republicans,  and 
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those  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  free  States,  were 
to  forbid,  by  law  and  by  mob  violence,  as  Southern 
States  have  done,  the  free  exercise  of  the  elect¬ 
ive  franchise,  and  the  discussion,  either  through 
the  press  or  on  the  stump,  of  the  principles  of 
the  so-called  Democratic  party,  you  would  not 
have,  to-day,  an  ally  upon  this  floor,  except, 
perhaps,  from  one  or  two  districts,  in  all  the 
Northern  States.  Only  because  of  this  tolera¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  the  constitutional  obliga¬ 
tions  which  are  binding  alike  upon  every  State, 
are  there  any  supporters  of  the  Administration 
party  upon  this  floor  from  the  entire  North.  If 
the  same  system  of  tyranny  and  terrorism  pre¬ 
vailed  against  the  minority  in  the  free  States 
that  in  the  Southern  States  is  universal  towards 
us,  no  Chief  Magistrate  could  again  be  elected, 
representing  the  special  interest  of  a  sectional 
party,  as  was  done  in  1856. 

It  is  only  our  toleration  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  that  permits  even  the 
existence  of  a  party  to-day  among  us,  which,  in 
the  name  of  Democracy,  sends  Representatives 
here  who  covertly  support,  apologize  for,  and 
defepd,  the  most  extravagant  demands  of  the 
slave  power.  Yet  the  charge  is  made  and  re¬ 
peated,  again  and  again,  upon  this  floor,  that 
we  are  not  only  a  sectional  party,  but  that  we 
disregard  and  trample  upon  the  Constitution 
which  we  are  sworn  to  support.  I  ask  gentle¬ 
men  to  make  their  charges  more  specific,  and 
not  to  deal  so  indiscriminately  in  generalities. 

I  ask  them  to  point  out  the  proposed  policy,  or 
any  vote  that  has  been  given  by  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Republican  party,  as  a  body,  in  this 
House  or  in  any  Congress  since  the  Republican 
party  was  organized,  that  is  violative  of  any  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  any  section  ot  the 
Union.  I  know  of  no  vote  they  have  given,  or 
of  any  proposition  they  have  made,  that  would 
not  have  commanded  the  support  of  Washington 
and  Franklin,  of  Jay  and  Jefferson,  of  Adams 
and  Madison  ;  and  I  am  content  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  such  men,  and  accept  their  interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  Constitution,  rather  than  the  so-call¬ 
ed  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Sir,  in¬ 
discriminate,  wholesale  charges,  such  as  have 
been  repeated  with  so  much  vehemence  upon 
this  floor,  come  with  a  poor  grace  from  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  States  that  openly  trample  upon 
and  disregard  not  only  the  plainest  provisions  of 
the  national  Constitution,  but  the  obligations 
due  from  the  citizens  of  one  civilized  country  to 
the  citizens  of  another. 

The  Constitution  guaranties  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  provides  expressly 
that 11  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be- entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States  ;  ”  and  are  not  these  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  daily  violated^ 
throughout  the  entire  South?  Can  a  citizen  of 
any  State  speak  or  publish  the  sentiments  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  8nd  Henry  upon  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  ?  Can 
he  even  reside  in  or  pass  through  those  States, 
and  be  free  from  danger  of  personal  violence  at 
the  hands  of  infuriated  mobs  ?  The  history  of 
the  country  for  the  past  few  years  gives  a  full 


answer  to  the  question.  In  many  of  the  States, 
the  severest  legislative  enactments  have  been 
passed  against  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  ;  the  United  States  mails  are  even  rifled, 
and  private  correspondence  subjected  to  a  cen¬ 
sorship  not  tolerated  in  the  monarchies  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  States  that  were  most  violent  in  their 
hostility  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  have, 
by  a  strange  combination  ot  events,  become  the 
enactors  of  sedition  laws  themselves,  and  mob 
violence  has  become  so  common  that  it  is  now 
regarded  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  dominant 
party  in  the  South,  wherever  they  have  the  nu¬ 
merical  force  thus  to  punish  and  overawe  their 
political  opponents. 

But  not  only  are  the  plainest  provisions  of  the 
national  Constitution  thus  violated,  and  the 
comity  due  from  one  State  to  another,  and  from 
the  citizen  of  one  State  to  the  citizen  of  another, 
disregarded,  but  laws  are  absolutely  passed  ma¬ 
king  odious  discriminations  in  favor  of  persons 
who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
if  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York  sail 
into  Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  having  on  board 
colored  persons,  who  are  free,  and,  by  the  laws 
of  the  States  named,  are  citizens,  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  police  regulations  whose  severity  has  no 
parallel  in  any  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  is  where  they  are  citizens  of  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  have  a  con¬ 
stitutional  guaranty  for  protection.  A  special 
provision  is  made,  however,  to  exempt  all  color¬ 
ed  persons  who  are  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  perhaps  other  foreign  Governments. 
Thus  an  odious  and  unconstitutional  distinction 
is  deliberately  made  against  our  own  citizens, 
and  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  foreign  nations. 
But,  worse  than  this,  unconstitutional  enact¬ 
ments  are  passed  and  enforced,  which  consign 
free  citizens  of  the  Northern  States,  guilty  of  no 
crime,  to  hopeless  slavery.  The  laws  of  Con¬ 
gress,  made  in  conformity  with  our  treaty  stipu¬ 
lations  and  the  enlightened  sentiment  ot  the 
civilized  world,  punishing  the  African  slave 
trade  as  piracy,  are  openly  disregarded,  and  the 
power  of  the  National  Government  declared  to 
be  impotent;  and  yet  scarcely  a  speech  is  made 
upon  this  floor  by  members  from  these  States  in 
which  they  do  not  proclaim  their  devotion  to 
law  and  order,  the  decision  of  courts,  and  their 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  which 
simply  means  obedience  to  such  laws  as  they 
desire  enacted,  submission  to  such  decisions  of 
courts  as  they  can  dictate,  and  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  so  long  only  as  they 
are  intrusted  by  the  people  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.  When  this  ceases,  as  I  trust 
and  believe  it  will  on  the  4th  ot  March,  1861, 
their  fidelity  to  law  will  cease,  their  love  of  the 
JJnion  will  cease,  and  their  new-born  veneration 
for  that  “  august  tribunal ”  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late — the  Supreme  Court — will 
also  cease ;  and  they  will  be,  if  their  threats  are 
to  be  put  into  execution,  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  Government,  and  enemies  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  charged  that  be- 
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cause,  as  a  party,  we  are  opposed  to  the  exten- 
.  sion  and  nationalization  of  slavery  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  condemn  the  inhuman  laws  enacted  for 
the  maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  that  institu¬ 
tion,  we  must  of  necessity  favor  the  equality  of 
this  negro  race  with  our  own,  and  desire  to  see 
them  intermarry  and  become  one  people.  Sir, 
this  cry  of  “negro  equality”  is  about  all  the 
argument  now  left  the  Northern  allies  of  the 
slave  power,  to  be  used  in  the  free  States  in  their 
appeals  to  their  constituents,  when  justifying 
themselves  for  the  support  they  uniformly  give 
the  slave  interest  in  Congress. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  facts  on  this  point  of 
negro  equality  ?  First,  the  Republican  party  op¬ 
pose  the  further  spread  of  slavery  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  slavehold¬ 
ers,  because  they  believe  the  enslavement  of  one 
human  being  by  another,  or  of  one  race  by  an¬ 
other,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  that  man 
or  Government  can  inflict.  They  do  not  desire 
to  see  this  Government  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  use  it  to  favor  and  strengthen  such  a  policy. 
Second,  they  believe  the  enslavement  of  any  race 
by  another,  injures  the  race  who  enslaves,  as 
well  as  their  victims  ;  and  that  the  contact  of 
any  free  people  with  slaves  demoralizes  and  de¬ 
grades  the  free  people.  In  support  of  this  propo¬ 
sition,  I  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  world  for 
six  thousand  years  to  sustain  me.  But  if  all  the 
past  were  a  blank ;  if  all  history  was  silent,  and 
slavery  was  unknown  to  man  until  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  this  Government,  and  all  we  know  about 
it  and  its  blasting  and  blighting  effects  was  what 
we  have  learned,  by  sad  experience,  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  I  think,  even  here,  we  would  have 
just  cause  to  desire  not  only  its  exclusion  from 
all  new  States  and  Territories,  but  its  final  ex¬ 
tinction  on  every  foot  of  soil  over  which  our 
national  Constitution  extends.  This  was  the 
hope,  the  expectation,  and  the  prayer,  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  achieved  our  independence 
and  made  our  Constitution. 

Sir,  the  charge  of  “  negro  equality11  and  “  amal¬ 
gamation 11  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from 
either  the  Northern  or  Southern  wing  of  this 
pro-slavery  party ;  and,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
be  misquoted  and  misunderstood  in  what  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  offer  on  this  point,  let  me  say,  right  here, 
that  while  I  shall  condemn  in  unmistakable 
terms  the  institution  of  slavery  as  a  social  and 
political  system,  and  the  crime  of  amalgamation, 
which  is  inseparable  from  it,  I  exempt,  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  from  any  sweeping  denunciations  which  I 
may  make,  thousands  of  good  and  true  men,  who 
find  themselves  born  to  this  inheritance,  and 
whose  whole  lives  give  assurance  to  the  world 
that  their  hearts  are  better  than  the  system.  In¬ 
trust  a  class  of  men  in  any  society  or  Govern¬ 
ment  with  absolute  power  over  a  servile  race, 
and  the  bad  men  will  not  only  use  it  and  abuse 
it,  as  I  shall  show,  but,  by  their  clamorous  cry 
of  danger  to  the  State,  will  perpetrate  and  give 
sanction  to  outrages  that  good  and  true  men  will 
be  powerless  to  prevent.  It  is  not  that  Southern 
men  and  slaveholders  are  worse  than  other  men, 
but  because  they  are  no  better,  that  it  is  unsafe, 
if  it  were  not  in  itself  an  indefensible  wrong,  to 


intrust  them  with  absolute  power  over  any  part 
of  the  human  race. 

And  now,  sir,  what  are  the  practical  effects  of 
slavery,  as  exhibited  in  the  working  out  of  this 
much-talked-of  and  universally-denounced  ne¬ 
gro  equality  and  amalgamation  of  the  races? 
Has  not  slavery  corrupted  the  blood,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  morals,  of  millions  in  the  South  ?  If 
it  has  not,  whence  spring  the  octoroons,  the 
quadroons,  and  the  myriads  who  are  tinged  with 
the  blood  of  the  dominant  race,  in  every  South¬ 
ern  State  ?  Sir,  it  is  in  the  land  of  slavery  you 
must  look  for  amalgamation,  and  that  terrible, 
degrading,  negro  equality,  which  is  inseparable 
from  such  amalgamation.  But  for  a  negro  equal¬ 
ity  all  over  the  South  that  must  be  nameless 
here,  there  would  be  no  blue-eyed,  light-haired 
octoroons,  the  children  and  descendants  of  Afri¬ 
can  slaves,  in  every  Southern  city,  and  in  every 
neighborhood,  appealing  to  the  liberal,  as  we 
see  them  almost  daily  here  in  this  capital,  asking 
for  aid  to  purchase  their  right  to  that  which 
God  gave  not  only  them,  but  to  all  the  human 
race,  the  right  to  themselves.  Sir,  than  Mormon 
polygamy,  about  which  even  Southern  Repre¬ 
sentatives  profess  to  be  so  shocked,  this  crime  of 
Southern  amalgamation  is  worse  ;  for  while  the 
Mormon  system  is  voluntary,  and  must  have  the 
sanction  of  a  public  church  ordinance,  and  the 
full  and  unqualified  assent  of  the  first  wife,  and 
the  children  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  property  which  are  secured  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  first  marriage,  this  Southern  system 
is  an  involuntary,  forced,  and  revolting  concu¬ 
binage,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  if  the 
victim  desires  it,  there  being  no  law  to  punish 
the  aggressor.  And,  sir,  the  offspring  of  this 
criminal  negro  equality  are  slaves.  If  there  were 
laws  to  punish  such  crimes,  the  testimony  of 
slaves  could  not  with  safety  be  admitted  ;  for  if 
such  were  the  case,  and  the  penalty  attached 
should  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  liberation  of  all 
slave  children  whose  fathers  were  white  tnen, 
together  with  their  mothers,  then  Wilmot  pro¬ 
visos  would  be  unnecessary,  and  further  opposi¬ 
tion  to  slavery  would  be  a  useless  occupation 
with  the  people  of  the  North.  The  institution 
would  fall  by  the  fascinating  graces  and  seduc¬ 
tive  power  of  these  black  dulcineas,  by  whose 
irrisistible  charms  the  aristocracy  and  plebeians 
of  the  South  alike  appear  to  be  captivated. 

Sir,  it  is  only  in  the  land  of  slavery  where  this 
crime  is  tolerated.  There  it  is  unrestrained. 
There  alone  it  is  cherished  ;  and  if  slavery  con¬ 
tinues,  it  must  become  universal,  blighting  and 
corroding  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  by  eradi¬ 
cating  -from  the  heart  of  man  all  love  for  his  own 
offspring,  and  filling  the  land  with  slaves  who 
are  the  children  of  the  dominant  race.  How 
frightful  has  been  the  progress  and  increase  of 
this  desolating  and  destroying  evil !  Sir,  do  you 
suppose  there  i3  one  Southern  State,  nay,  one 
Congressional  district  in  all  the  slave  States  ol 
this  Union,  in  which  slaveholders  do  not  own 
and  sell  their  own  children?  where  they  do  not 
see  them  toil  daily  beneath  the  lash  of  a  task¬ 
master,  and  see  them  driven  in  coffle  gangs  to 
the  Southern  market— their  sons  to  the  sham- 
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bles,  and  their  daughters  to  the  hells  of  South¬ 
ern  cities  ?  But  it  may,  and  probably  will,  be 
claimed  that  these  octoroons  and  quadroons  are 
not  the  children  of  the  masters,  but  they  are  the 
children  of  the  poor  whites.  I  care  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whose  they  may  be  ;  the  fact  of  their 
existence  is  evidence  of  the  crime ;  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  law-makers,  who  are  always 
slaveholders  in  all  the  Southern  States,  do  not 
punish  the  crime  by  law,  as  they  would  if  they 
desired  to  restrain  it,  is  certainly  a  circumstance 
not  very  favorable  to  their  own  innocence. 

Sir,  go  into  any  colored  church  in  any  South¬ 
ern  city,  and  a  majority  of  the  audience  will  be 
of  the  mixed  race,  many  of  them  so  white  that  it 
would  require  a  close  inspection  to  detect  that 
they  were  tinctured  with  negro  blood. 

Sir  how  long  do  you  suppose  this  mixed  race 
will  remain  in  servitude  without  a  struggle  for 
their  freedom  ?  It  is  impossible  that  it  should 
be  long,  for  many  of  them  to-day  are  conceded 
to  be  smarter  than  their  reputed  fathers.  It  this 
unrestrained  Southern  negro  equality  is  to  be  not 
only  continued,  but  encouraged,  a  hundred  years 
will  not  elapse — if  the  importation  of  fresh  Afri¬ 
cans  can  be  effectually  stopped— before  the  last 
unmixed  African  slave  will  have  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  this  bleaching  process  of  Southern  amalga¬ 
mation.  In  forty  years  there  will  be  over  ten 
million  slaves  and  free  colored  people  in  the 
present  slave  States,  if  they  continue  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  that  they  have  done  for  the  past 
sixty  years.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  five  mil- 
lion  will  then  be  of  the  mixed  race,  many  of 
them  so  white,  as  advertisements  for  runaway 
slaves  often  inform  us  is  the  case  now,  that 
“  they  would  readily  pass  for  white  persons. 

In  fifty  years  more  they  will  have  increased,  at 
the  same  ratio,  to  at  least  thirty  million,  and  the 
unmixed  Africans  can  be  easily  counted.  In 
less  than  one  hundred  years  from  to-day,  the 
slave  population  will  have  increased  to  near  forty 
million,  numbering  about  eighty  to  every  slave¬ 
holder,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  half  of  these 
slaves  will  be  so  white  that  they  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  white  persons.  How  long,  I  again 
ask,  can  such  a  servile  population  of  forty  mil¬ 
lion  be  kept  in  subjection  by  less  than  half  a 
million  masters  ? 

Sir,  if  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  Wesley 
could  denounce  this  institution  to  the  Christian 
people  of  the  world  as  “  the  sum  of  all  villain¬ 
ies  ”  I,  who  have  witnessed  some  of  its  brutal¬ 
ity' and  felt  its  tyranny,  may,  without  improprie¬ 
ty,  pronounce  it,  as  I  now  do,  to  be  the  sum  o 
all  barbarisms,  for  whose  continuance  and  fur¬ 
ther  spread  over  the  Territories  of  the  nation 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  both  North  and 
South,  will  be  held  responsible  in  history  and 
before  God. 

Sir,  no  lover  of  his  country  and  the  human 
race  can  contemplate  this  picture  without  a  shud¬ 
der.  And  because  the  Republican  party  are  op¬ 
posed  to  amalgamation,  and  what  is  called  “  ne¬ 
gro  equality,”  they  are  opposed  to  the  extension 
and  perpetuity  of  slavery  in  the  Government, 
and  favor,  as  Jefferson  did,  the  emancipation  and 
separation  of  the  races.  And  I  am  satisfied  that 


one  of  the  most  feasible  and  practical  plans  sug* 
gested  for  the  separation  of  these  races  is  to 
purchase  territory  in  Central  or  South  America, 
as  proposed  by  Hon.  F.  P.  Blair,  jun.,  of  Missouri. 

In  speaking  of  this  subject  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Cincinnati,  in  November, 
1859,  Mr.  Blair  said  : 

“  It  is  this  race  of  men  to  whom  I  would  extend  our  laws, 
our  power,  and  our  inlluence,  to  the  tropics  of  America,  and 
make  its  wealth  tributary  to  our  commerce,  requiting  us  a 
thousand  fold  for  every  sacrifice  it  would  cost;  expiating  the 
error  of  their  enslavement  by  giving  the  enfranchised  bond- 
men  free  homseteads  and  free  government ;  removing  from 
our  midst  the  prolific  cause  of  bitterness  between  brethren; 
brushing  away  an  institution  whose  malign  influence  brings 
desolation  wherever  it  is  found  and  avenges  the  wrong  done 
to  the  subject  race  by  the  evil  it  inflicts  upon  the  wrong 
doer.” 

This  was  substantially  the  theory  of  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson.  He  believed,  as  the  Republican  party 
believe,  that  this  plan  would  give  practical  effect 
to  the  true  theory  of  our  Government. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sparks  on  this  subject,  he 
says : 

“The  second  object,  and  the  most  interesting  to  us,  as 
coming  home  to  our  physical  and  moral  characters,  to  our 
happiness  and  safety,  is  to  provide  an  asylum,  to  which  we 
can  by  degrees,  send  the  whole  of  that  population  (the  ne¬ 
groes)  from  among  us,  and  establish  them  under  our  patron¬ 
age  and  protection,  as  a  separate,  free,  and  independent 
people,  in  some  country  and  climate  friendly  to  human  lile 
and  happiness.” 

And  again,  when  urging  a  similar  proposition 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
he  says : 

“  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  the  public  mind  would 
not  yet  bear  the  proposition,  nor  will  it  even  at  this  day  ; 
yet  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  must  bear  it,  and  adopt 
it  or  worse  will  follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written 
in  the  book  ol'  fate,  than  that  these  people  [the  negroes]  are 
to  be  free  ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two  races,  equally 
free  cannot  live  in  the  same  Government.  Nature,  habit, 
opinion  have  drawn  indelible  lines  ot  distinction  between 
them  ’it  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  eman¬ 
cipation  and  deportation,  and  in  such  slow  degree  as  that  the 
evil  will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  place  be, pari  passu, 
filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the 
prospect  held  up.  We  should  look  in  vain  for  an  example 
in  the  Spanish  deportation  or  deletion  of  the  Moors.” 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coles,  he  said : 

u  Yet  the  hour  of  emancipation  is  advancing  in  the  march 
of  time.  It  will  come;  and  whether  brought  on  by  the  gen¬ 
erous  energies  of  our  own  minds,  or  by  the  bloody  process 
of  St  Domingo,  excited  and  conducted  by  the  power  of  our 
present  enemy,  if  once  stationed  permanently  within  our 
country,  a«d  offering  asylum  and  arms  to  the  oppressed,  is  a 
leaf  of  our  history  not  yet  turned  over  ” 

But,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written,  and  all  that  is  being  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  to  induce  the  slave  power 
to  pause  and  take  a  practical  view  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  they  not  only  refuse,  but  rush  madly  on, 
disregarding  alike  the  teachings  of  the  fathers 
and  the  warnings  of  history.  And  to-day  they 
claim  that  slavery  is  a  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  a  blessing  to  the  slave  and  master,  as  well 
as  to  the  non-slaveholding  whites.  Senator 
Hammond,  the  leader  of  the  South  Carolina  oli¬ 
garchy,  in  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
poor  whites  of  that  State  obtained  a  subsistence, 
a  year  or  two  since,  did  not  draw  quite  so  flat¬ 
tering  a  picture  of  their  happy  condition  as  has 
heen°done  by  Southern  members  on  this  floor. 
Mr.  Hammond  says : 
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“  They  [the  poor  whites]  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence 
ny  occasional  jobs,  by  hunting,  by  fishing,  by  plundering 
fields  or  folds,  and  too  often  by  what  is  in  its  effects  far 
worse — trading  with  slaves,  and  seducing  them  to  plunder 
‘or  their  benefit.” 

And  jet  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  desirable 
condition  of  society,  and  that  slave  and  poor 
white  alike  are  satisfied  with  it.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject,  one  of  the  honorable  members  from 
South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
organization  of  the  House,  boasted  not  only  of 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  but  of  the  content¬ 
ment  and  fidelity  of  the  slaves  to  their  masters, 
as  also  of  the  loyalty  of  the, poor  whites  of  the 
South  to  the  institution  of  slavery ;  and  stated 
that,  out  of  a  large  number  who  volunteered  to 
go  to  Virginia  and  aid  Governor  Wise  during 
the  John  Brown  troubles,  but  five  or  six  were 
slaveholders,  and  instanced  this  fact  as  proof  of 
their  loyalty.  If  it  be  true  that  they  are  thus 
loyal — and  I  do  not  intend  to  controvert  the  fact 
as  stated — why  is  it  that  this  class  of  poor  whites 
are  not  permitted  to  read  whatever  they  may  pre¬ 
fer  to  read,  as  the  slaveholders  do  themselves  ? 

I  will  say  nothing  about  the  penal  enactments 
prohibiting,  by  fine*  the  lash,  and  imprisonment, 
any  and  all  classes  of  persons,  white  or  colored, 
whether  Christian  or  not,  from  teaching  their 
slaves  to  read  or  write ;  for  such  laws  are  in¬ 
separable  from  the  system.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  slaves  can  only  be  de¬ 
pended  on  while  they  are  deprived  of  the  power 
of  communicating  with  each  other.  But  if  the 
poor  whites  are  loyal,  why  are  they  also  pro¬ 
scribed  ?  Why  are  they  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
and  profit  which  they  would  derive  from  reading 
that  stanch  old  Democratic  paper,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  ?  or  that  invaluable  paper,  the  New 
iork  Tribune  ?  or  that  first  of  all  religious  jour¬ 
nals,  the  New  York  Independent  ?  Why  is  it  that 
they  are  forbidden  to  read  such  a  book  as  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  or  the  Octoroon,  or  any  paper, 
whether  Republican  or  independent  of  party, 
that  is  unfriendly  to  slavery,  or  even  to  receive 
and  read  private  letters  from  the  free  States,  un¬ 
less  first  subjected  to  a  censorship  by  the  priv¬ 
ileged  class?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
these  questions ;  and  that  is,  a  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  class  of  the  fidelity  of  the  poor 
whites,  and  fear  of  their  political  power,  should 
they  unite,  as  they  might  do,  and,  at  any  time, 
take  possession  of  all  the  Southern  State  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  administer  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people,  instead  of  permitting  them  to 
be  administered,  as  they  are  to-day,  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  a  class  interest. 

It  appears,  from  the  facts  elicited  during  the 
extraordinary  discussion  which  was  indulged  in 
here  by  Southern  Representatives  before  the  or¬ 
ganization,  that  many  of  them  had  read  and  exam¬ 
ined  with  care,  some  two  years  ago,  this  incendiary 
Helper  book.  Now.  if  they  had  the  right  to  pos¬ 
sess  and  read  such  books  and  papers,  why  have 
not  their  constituents,  the  poor  whites,  the  same 
right,  by  whose  votes  most  of  these  gentlemen 
come  here,  for  they  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
electors  in  all  the  Southern  States?  Sir,  there 
are  reasons,  and  good  reasons,  why  they  should 
not,  if  the  policy  of  the  privileged  class  is  to  be 


sustained  and  continued.  The  poor  whites  of 
the  South,  in  whose  hands,  if  united,  resides  the 
political  power,  must  be  kept  divided,  as  they 
are  to-day ;  and  in  order  to  keep  them  success¬ 
fully  divided,  and  fighting  their  supposed  enemy, 
the  free  negro,  and  those  who  favor  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  they  must  be 
kept  in  ignorance.  Hence,  all  that  was  said, 
and  so  vehemently  said,  in  denunciation  of 
Helper  and  his  book,  was  said,  not  because  it 
was  an  appeal  to  the  slaves  or  free  colored  peo¬ 
ple  to  rise  in  rebellion,  but  because  its  argu¬ 
ments  and  appeals  were  addressed  to  the  poor 
whites  of  the  South  by  one  of  their  own  number. 
Mr.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  in  speaking  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Helper’s  book,  said  : 

‘  ‘  What  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  that  work  ?  Some 
gentlemen  have  stated  that  they  have  not  read  it.  I  have 
read  it,  and  read  it  some  two  years  ago.  These  gentlemen 
who  have  signed  it  tell  us  that  they  never  saw  it.  I  have 
read  it,  and  know  all  about  it :  and  let  me  tell  you  what  the 
characteristic  distinction  and  feature  of  that  work  is  ;  let  me 
inform  the  candidate  for  Speaker  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  [Mr.  Sherman-,]  who  seems  ignorant  of  the  production 
which  he  endorses.  It  is  not  that  the  author  proposes  that 
the  North  shall  come  down  in  an  avalanche  of  invasion, and 
destroy  the  tie  that  subsists  between  the  slave  and  the  mas¬ 
ter.  No,  sir  ;  that  is  familiar  talk.  Nor  is  it  the  literary 
execution  of  the  work ;  for  I  never  read  a  book  which  is 
more  feeble  in  conception  and  inartistic  in  execution.  It  is 
unworthy  of  respectable  criticism.”  *  *  * 

“  But  the  peculiarity  of  that  book  was,  that  Mr.  Helper,  for 
the  first  tiine  in  the  history  of  this  country,  had  invoked, 
with  all  the  power  of  passion,  with  all  his  limited  resources 
of  rhetoric,  THE  NON-SLAVEHOLDERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
TO  RISE  IN  REBELLION  AGAINST  THE  SLAVEHOLDERS. 
That  was  the  peculiar  merit  of  his  book. 

“  Now,  the  candidate  for  Speaker  upon  the  other  side  [Mr. 
Sherman]  told  us  yesterday  explicitly,  and  cited  his  political 
record  as  proof  of  it,  that  he  would  not  urge  the  Federal 
Government,  nor  the  people  of  the  North,  to  interfere  with 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave.  I  tell  him  now,  again, 
that  that  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  book.” 

Here,  sir,  is  disclosed  the  real  point  of  danger 
to  the  ruling  class  of  the  South — the  fear  of  a 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  now 
claim  as  loyal  subjects.  A  rebellion,  sir.  Can 
a  people,  from  whom  all  political  authority 
emanates  in  a  Republic,  be  classed  as  rebels, 
for  desiring  to  change,  in  a  peaceful  and  con¬ 
stitutional  manner,  their  law-makers?  If  not, 
from  whose  rule  is  it  feared  they  will  rebel  ? 
Their  own  rule?  No,  sir;  but  a  “  REBELLION 
AGAINST  THE  SLAVEHOLDERS,”  says  Mr, 
Pryor.  This  is  the  fear,  this  the  danger,  the 
bare  contemplation  of  which  makes  all  slave- 
dom  mad.  This  is  the  power  before  which  they 
tremble ;  and  well  they  may,  for,  despite  their 
sedition  laws  and  prisons  and  mobs,  the  time  is 
coming  when  God’s  truth  cannot  longer  be  shut 
out  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  non¬ 
slaveholders  and  poor  whites ;  and  when  that 
time  comes,  their  power  shall  again  be  felt,  and 
their  voices  again  be  heard  in  these  Halls  in 
defence  of  liberty,  where  now  are  only  heard  the 
voices  of  the  representatives  of  a  class  interest, 
defending  and  justifying  slavery. 

Sir,  I  look  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  slave  as  a  j 
suspicious  kind  of  loyalty,  where  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  but  subject 
to  the  most  rigorous  laws  and  inhuman  physical 
punishments,  in  order  safely  to  keep  them  many 
and  of  subjection.  And  I  think  the  loyalty  of 
the  poor  white  man  equally  uncertain,  when 
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!  there  i9  no  safety  or  security  that  he  will  not 
combine  against  you,  unless  you  shut  out  from 
i  his  mind  and  conscience  all  arguments  in  favor 
of  justice,  and  all  appeals  to  his  humanity.  With 
|  this  kind  of  censorship,  with  this  kind  of  domi- 
'  nation,  with  this  kind  of  despotism,  are  the 
j  slaves  and  the  poor  whites  of  the  South  alike 
made  loyal.  The  poor  whites  of  Poland  and 
Hungary  are  also  called  loyal  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  poor  whites  of  France  are 
called  loyal  by  the  usurper  of  the  2d  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  poor  whites  of  the  South  are  called 
loyal  because  of  their  obedience  to  the  mandates 
of  the  ruling  class  ;  and  they  may  be,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are,  to-day,  more  loyal  than  the  poor 
whites  of  the  European  despotisms  to  which  I 
have  referred.  They  hug  the  chains  that  drag 
them  down,  and  volunteer  with  alacrity  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  lives  at  the  bidding  of  this  privileged 
class.  The  slave  interest  intend  to  keep  them 
loyal ;  and  in  order  to  be  doubly  sure  that  they 
shall  remain  so,  their  school  books  for  what 
few  schools  they  have,  their  literature,  their 
political  journals,  their  so-called  religious  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  Christian  teachers,  are  permitted 
to  talk  and  preach  and  pray — if  at  all  about 
slavery — only  in  favor  of  its  divinity  and  its 
blessing,  within  the  hearing  of  the  slaves  and 
poor  whites  alike.  This  is  the  kind  of  loyalty 
that  can  be  found  in  despotisms  only ;  the  kind 
of  loyalty  which  you  exact  of  your  Northern 
allies.  It  is  the  kind  of  loyalty,  let  me  assure 
you,  which  cannot  flourish  in  the  free  States  ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  endure  many  years 
in  the  slave  States. 

An  end  will  and  must  come  to  such  despotism, 
peaceably  and  constitutionally,  I  hope  ;  but  it 
will  come.  No  human  hand  can  stay  it.  No 
Government  ever  has  existed  permanently,  or 
ever  can  remain  stable,  that  tramples  deliberate¬ 
ly  and  with  impunity  upon  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  the  laws  of  God.  While  I  cannot  adopt,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  declaration  of  the  great 
Irish  liberator,  “  that  no  revolution  was  worth 
one  drop  cf  human  blood”— because  that  would 
be  a  condemnation  of  our  own  Revolution,  and 
of  all  just  revolutions — yet  I  can  say,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  I  desire  a  revolution  of  peace  ;  but, 
peaceable  or  bloody,  I  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that 
it  will  come.  The  millions  of  the  South  who  are 
crushed  and  groaning  beneath  this  despotism 
the  poor  whites,  as  well  as  the  free  and  slave  col¬ 
ored,  from  the  octoroon  to  the  quadroon  and  the 
unmixed  black,  if  there  should  be  any  of  the 
latter  then  remaining — will  one  day  be  compelled 
to  strike  hands  and  shake  this  despotism  off;  or 
the  poor  whites  will  first  be  disfranchised,  then 
classed  socially,  as  they  are  to-day,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  servile  race,  and  at  last  they 
and  their  children  will  be  melted  down  in  the 

slave  population  forever. 

That  this  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  ruling 
class  of  the  South,  may  be  fairly  adduced  from 
the  fact,  that  they  do  not  hestitate  to-day  at  en¬ 
slaving  Indians,  Mexicans,  Chinamen,  and  even 
whites  of  American  birth  and  unmixed  blood. 
Governor  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  does  not 
scruple  publicly  to  denominate  free  white  labor¬ 


ers  as  the  “  MUD-SILLS  OF  SOCIETY ;  and 
more  than  twenty  year3  ago  asserted,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  “  that  the  South  had  less  trouble 
with  their  slaves  than  the  North  had  with  her  frce 
laborers ,  as  the  records  of  criminal  justice  and 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  Northern  mobs  fully 
showed”  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  free  States,  calls  them  “  servile  States, 
because  their  laborers  are  Iree  men.  I  might 
quote  from  many  leading  men  and  public  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  South,  if  time  would  permit,  to  show 
that  these  men  have  no  moral  or  religious  con 
victions  against  enslaving  any  race,  and  that, 
having  no  principles  to  deter  them  from  the  com¬ 
mission  of  such  a  wrong,  all  they  want  is  the 
power,  and  they  would  reduce,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  the  entire  laboring  population  of  whatever 

race  or  color  to  bondage. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  thi3  anti-Democratic 
doctrine,  justifying  the  enslavement  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  man,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  was  pub¬ 
licly  proclaimed  by  many  ot  the  ruling  men  oi 
the  South,  of  both  the  old  political  parties.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Watkins  Leigh,  a  leading  Whig  statesman 
of  Virginia,  declared,  in  a  speech  in  the  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  ot  1829,  (before  tne 
anti-slavery  agitation  had  commenced  in  the 
North,)  that —  * 

a  There  must  be  some  peasantry  as  the  country  Alls  up  ; 
there  must  be  more — that  is,  men  who  tend  the  herds  and 
diff  the  soil  who  have  ueither  real  nor  personal  capital  oi 
their  own,  and  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  I  ash  gentlemen  to  say  whether  they  believe  thoso 
who  depend  on  their  labor  for  their  daily  subsistence  can 
or  ever  do,  enter  into  political  aflairs?  They  never  do,  nettf 
will,  never  can.” 

No  distinction  of  races  or  color  is  made  here. 
But  the  white  laborers  were  especially  referred 
to,  as  the  argument  was  against  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  that  class.  True,  he  did  not 
then  propose  to  reduce  them  to  chattelhood,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  them  as  belonging 
to  the  servile  population,  with  no  more  rights 
than  negro  slaves. 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  in 
this  House,  in  1836,  said  : 

a  I  lay  down  this  proposition  as  universally  true,  that  tnoro 
is  not,  and  never  was,  a  society  organized  under  our  political 
system  for  a  period  long  enough  to  constitute  an  era,  where 
one  class  would  not,  practically  and  substantially,  own another 
class  in  some  shape  or  form.  Let  not  gentlemen  from  the 
North  start  at  this  truth.  We  are  yet  a  people  in  our  infancy  . 
Society  has  not  yet  been  pressed  down  to  its  classifications. 
Let  us  live  through  an  era,  and  we  shall  discover  this  great 
truth.  All  society  settles  down  into  a  classification  of  capi¬ 
talists  and  laborers.  The  former  will  own  the  latter.” 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Pickens  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  if  this  Government,  by  special  legisla¬ 
tion,  is  to  build  up  and  sustain  an  oligarchy  of 
slaveholders,  who  own  all  their  laborers.  The 
“  pressing-down  ”  process  to  which  Mr.  Pickens 
refers  has  been  going  on  at  a  frightful  rate  since 
the  delivery  of  this  speech. 

Governor  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  the  bo¬ 
som  friend  of  Calhoun,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Democrats  of  that  State,  in  a  mes 
sage  to  the  Legislature,  in  1836,  said,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  of  slavery : 

<l  No  community  has  ever  existed  without  it,  and  we  may 
confidently  assert,  never  will.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
there  must  be  classes  of  persons  to  discharge  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  offices  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Sorno 
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in  the  shape  of  !egislative  enact- 

pendent  servitude,  which  produces  a  sense  of  inferiority  on  meQtS  as  will  effectually  secure  to  himnplf  a  a 
the  part  of  the  servants.  Where  these  offices  are  performed  bv  \  property  all  children  hnm  nf  r  i  i1  3 

members  of  the  political  community,  a  dangerous  element  is  in  wheth  cnUdr®“  born  of  his  female  slaves, 

traduced  into  the  body  politic.  Hen’ce  thelSn^Sency  tbe?  are  Whl.te  0r  Colored- 

to  violate  the  rights  of  property  by  agrarian  legislation,  .  ^be  deliberate  intention  of  slave  masters 
which  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  the  older  States,  where  not  to  reduce  to ''chattel  hnnd  oil  hi  t  a 
universal  suffrage  prevails,  without  domestic  slavery  white  Person,  whnm  tho  u  ^  ack  and 

ency  that  will  increase,  in  the  progress  of  society7  with  the  ,  U6  Pe^sons  whom  they  can  by  such  laws  en- 
incraaftimr  inpnnnii.vnf  a^hh  - ’•  -  •  slave,  why  are  not  these  barbarous  statutes  re- 

T"1  PQ  1  Pfl  O  n  rl  1  n  rrr  n  J  1  •  _ 


increasing  inequality  of  wealth.  No  Government  is  worthy  siave>  wny  are  not  these  barbarous  statutes  re- 

SMcS  rsed rkiag  ama  « 

ery.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  older  countries,  different  polit-  Lj  u  ^1Cb  Sbad  pnnish  not  only  the  wrong 
ical  orders  are  established  to  effect  this  indispensable  object,  “0e?»  be  he  master  or  not,  but  which  shall  work 

are  no^1^/0/!1"1^  or  Uw  non;slaveholding  States  if  they  the  liberation  of  all  children  born  of  slave  mo 
are  not,  m  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  driven  to  thi  th#>ro  „  a  ■  -l,  ,  .  siave  mo- 

adoption  of  a  similar  institution,  or  to  take  refuge  from  rob-  m  a  ^  ?u  have  a.  visible  admixture'1  of  white 
bery  and  anarchy  under  a  military  despotism.”  *  *  *  blood  in  their  veins,  and  also  the  immediate  un- 

l™t}lLutirm,  °f  slavery  supersedes  the  necessity  conditional  freedom  of  every  such  slave  mother? 
of  an  order  of  nobility, ana  theother  apoendages  ofa  hered-  In  l«qq  Hpnrr  V  motnerf 

itary  system  of  government.  If  our  slaves  were  emanS:  <3olA?a„eDny.CI?ldelivered  a  sPee<>h  in  the 
ted,  and  admitted,  bleached  or  unbleached,  (i.  e.,  white  or  • en  ,  e  ot  the  Lnited  States,  which  may  be  found 
colored,)  to  an  equal  participation  in  our  political  privileges,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  filnhe 

Page  358,  in  which  he  sai  ^°ngre3S10nal  Wobe> 

m  -J1 fre<lue“tly  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  the  African 
ace,  among  us ?  Are  they  forever  to  remain  in  bondage? ” 

thus  answers  his  own  question : 

aking  the  aggregates  of  the  two  races,  the  European 

Ln°”  *  *  ’  * 10  <<gih  fel°Wly’  gaininS  uP°n  th«  Africaner- 
nd  flftv  or  tl L  In,the. Progress  oftime,  some  one  hundred 
IhtJi  0r  tw0  buHtlred  years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  of 
the  black  race  will  remain  among  our  posterity.” 

In  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 

fin.  f a  l\f„  ru ai  /#  i  i  ,  * 


#v  ^  ™  J  vv^  iuuiian  upon  me  doctrines  o 

the  emancipationists,  and  what  a  revolting  spectacle  of  re- 
publican  equality  should  we  exhibit  to  the  mockery  of  the 
world !  No  rational  man  could  consent  to  live  in  such  a 
state  of  society ,  if  he  could  find  a  refuge  in  any  other.  Do¬ 
mestic  slavery ,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  political  evil  is 
the  CORNER  STONE  OF  OUR  REPUBLICAN  EDIFICE.” 

In  a  work  called  “  Sociology  for  the  South  • 
or,  the  Failure  of  Free  Society,”  published  in 
1854,  by  Mr.  George  Fitzhugh,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 

m  n  i  a  yy%  o  tt  Va  a  ta  n  /I  4  U  ^  i* —  n  _  _ _ •  ^  i  .  >  . 


ginia,  may  be  found  the  following  declaration  in  tiJn  °Qn®  ' hu!?dre?  or  dae ^hundred  and  fifty  years, 
favor  of  white  slavery:  *  then  according  to  Mr.  Clay,  the  “  black  race” 

“Slavery  protects  the  weaker  members  of  society  just  as  Zqq  av®  dzsaPPeared  before  the  bleaching  pro¬ 
to  the  relations  of  parents,  guardian,  and  husband,  and  is  as?  I  Southern  amalgamation,  and  “our  pos- 

Lationsaiy ’ aS  natural> ancl  almost  as  universal,  as  those  re-  terity  the  descendants  of  slave  mothers _ 

‘  “  Ten  years  ago,  we  became  satisfied  that  slavery  black  WnnlnfWthite^aad  ^  thdr  VeinS  the  beSt 

or  white,  was  right  and  necessary.  We  advocated  this  dSf-  b  .  d  the  dominant  race,  are  not  only  to  re- 
trine  m  very  many  essays.”  main  slaves  forever,  but  all  laboring  men  with- 

Some  three  years  ago,  the  Richmond  Enquirer ,  ?ut  r®Sard  t0  col<>r  or  birth,  who  can  be/are  to 
then  and  now  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  «  redHced  to  chattelhood.  And  this  is  to  be  the 
so-called  Democratic  party,  in  discussing  and  ,  ^“summation  of  the  barbarism  of  American 
defending  the  right  to  enslave  any  race,  said :  slavery,  unless  the  purposes  and  policy  of  the 

“While  it  is  far  more  obvious  that  negroes  should  be  t>  ave  power  are  defeated  by  the  triumph  of  the 
slaves  than  whites— for  they  are  only  fit  to  labor  and  not  ^ePubhcan  party.  V 

tM.  doctrine  of  the  right  to  enslave  any 

In  another  article  on  this  same  subject  this  bt  the“  n^tnfn  and  wiU  be’ 

Democratic  (?)  paper  declared:  J  ’  th‘S  pa.rty  in.  the  South- 

“  Freedom  is  not  possible  without  slavery.  Every  civil  polity  who,  in  the  tree  States  t..  ?u  ,rt‘?  j  °f  thoSe 

and  every  social  system  implies  gradation  of  rank  and  con  U  ,  states  brought  this  Administra- 

diton.  In  the  States  of  the  South, an  aristocracy  of  white  men  “0d  PartJ  'nt.°  power,  how  much  longer  theyin- 
t.5  based  on  negro  slavery ;  and  the  absence  of  negro  slavery  tend>  by  their  money  and  suffrages  to  in 
WOULD  BE  SUPPLIED  BY  WHITE  MEN.”  keeDing  the  *  e  A.  •  ®  8»  l°  aid  111 

In  every  slave  State,  I  believe,  without  excep-  hands  of  an  nliatrei^^  ^hls  country  in  the 

tion,  the  fate  of  all  offspring  born  of  the  servile  of  Democracy,  preac/andomcact  "“T 

race  is  made  by  statute  to  depend  on  the  condi-  ism  as  thiq?  Tf  *hl  •  ^  d  prlactlc®  such  despot- 

tion  of  the  mother.  If  she  be'a  slaveX  cht  na“on  do  lot  rat  SWSdSd  Tl  * 
dren,  though  white,  are  also  slaves.  The  laws  and  Hamlin  and  gfvo  ^andard  of  Lincoln 

and  judicial  decisions  of  all  the  slave  States  on  then  I  know  not  Ihen  it  mil  come" "  f  b  S™’ 

this  point  are  uniform.  From  this  law  of  the  ahidino-  faith  hn 11  come*  1  bave  an 

slave  master  there  is  and  can  be  no  escape  to  and  that  the  dav  .sha11  triumph  ; 

the  latest  generation.  Hence  the  advocates  of  delivemtee  hv  «  ?  be  faj  distattt  when  this 

this  system  do  not  hesitate  to  defendlh1® 8en-  f/theTenslavementofthe n™  r,™1 ®omei 
clavement  of  all  weak  and  defenceless  races,  is  to  be  averted  WhenT  °f  theTSouth 

thlte  meeanb°ldly  *°  j“SUfy  Heaven  .Sy  ^ JjgS 

This  is  the  logical  result  of  the  American  slave  which^whdel  hrinlif  !T?-ge'b0X~a  r«™l“«on 
system.  If  slavery  should  be  confined  by  law  In  shak ^iol  bfas  the  ?a^d' t0,‘he-  SlaTe- 
the  umnixed  African,  the  slave  maste/nnder-  an<1 

stands  that  in  time,  by  the  mere  force  of  South-  a  homogeneo™  neon“e  of  on^'T’  a.”“ng 

z  cot7zx  it1  *rabn?(™ °° ^  «0~:  iss 

the  slave  master  throws  around  his  victim  such  I  the 
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the  abolition  of  a  great  wrong,  is  to  appeal  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  act,  and  whose  voice 
and  votes  will  not  be  wanting  to  secure  this  re¬ 
sult,  whenever  their  judgments  are  convinced. 

Wherever  these  constitutional  rights  cannot 
be  enjoyed,  a  revolution  by  force  is  not  only  in¬ 
dispensable,  but  a  duty.  For  the  purpose  of 
averting  such  a  revolution,  with  all  its  attend¬ 
ant  horrors,  the  poor  whites  and  non-slavehold¬ 
ers  of  the  South  ask  for  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press,  and  the  right  of  the  ballot.  But 
this  is  denied  them  in  almost  every  Southern 
State ;  and  not  only  denied  them,  but  the  per¬ 
sons  of  those  who  ask  it,  and  attempt  to  exercise 
it,  are  not  safe  from  violence  and  death.  To 
this  open  and  undisguised  violation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Constitution,  for  which  Southern  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  this  floor  profess  such  veneration 
and  reverence,  may  be  added  the  violation  by 
this  class  of  all  covenants,  compacts,  and  com¬ 
promises,  with  the  people  of  the  North ;  and 
those  rights  which  are  more  sacred  and  above  all 
compromises  and  Constitutions — the  rights  of 
humanity — are  everywhere  within  their  borders 
disregarded  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  Sir,  the 
Representatives  of  this  class  interest,  by  the  aid 
of  the  machinery  of  a  once  great  and  glorious 
party,  with  the  immense  patronage  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  hands,  and  by  inflammatory 
appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  have  at  last  succeeded  in  lashing  the 
popular  mind  in  nearly  every  Southern  State 
into  a  furious  fanaticism  that  will  not  brook 
control ;  and  Presidents  and  Cabinets,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Legislature,  and  even  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
ciary,  bows  to  its  terrible  decrees.  He  who 
seeks  place  and  power  in  the  ranks  of  this  party 
to-day  must  ride  upon  the  storm,  and  add  fuel 
to  the  conflagration  already  kindled.  To  no 
exaction,  however  monstrous,  must  he  hesitate. 
Prostrate  before  it,  he  must  bow  in  humble  sub¬ 
mission  to  its  despotic  authority,  and  recognise 
its  wildest  claims  to  universal  domination.  No 
constitutional  provision,  however  plain ;  no 
compromise,  however  sacred;  no  law,  however 
just ;  no  judicial  decision,  however  venerable, 
must  stand  for  a  moment  in  its  way.  He  who 
would  be  a  successful  leader  in  the  ranks  of  this 
party  to-day  cannot,  if  he  would,  quit  this  pro¬ 
slavery  fanaticism,  or  secure  its  submission  to 
the  just  requirements  of  the  Constitution.  If  he 
refuse  blind  and  unqualified  obedience  to  every 
demand,  however  revolting,  political  ostracism 
is  his  fate.  If  he  fail  to  keep  pace  with  every 
new  movement,  no  matter  what  may  have  been 
his  past  services,  he  will  experience  the  doom 
which,  without  remorse,  was  meted  out  to 
Douglas  at  Charleston ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
the  action  of  the  adjourned  session  of  the  rump 
Convention  which  is  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the 
18th  of  June,  the  well-informed  friends  of  Mr. 
Douglas  admit  that  politically  he  is  a  doomed 
man ;  and  they  may  as  well  admit  that,  from 
this  time  forward,  every  leading  man  in  the 
party  is  forever  doomed  who  does  not  give  up 
every  aspiration  for  freedom,  surrender  unre¬ 
servedly  his  convictions  to  the  behest  of  this 


privileged  class,  and  use  all  his  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  extend,  and  make  permanent  and  uni¬ 
versal,  the  institution  of  human  slavery. 

Sir,  from  this  hour  the  so-called  Democratic 
party  is  dead.  The  disease  of  which  it  died  was 
Calhounism.  It  was  attacked  with  this  fatal 
malady  in  1844,  when  James  K.  Polk  was  forced 
upon  an  unwilling  people  ;  and  though  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Northern  Democracy  have  been 
struggling  heroically  from  that  day  to  this 
against,  the  wiles  of  its  cunning  enemy,  their 
political  leaders  have  been  fake  ;  and  the  organ¬ 
ization,  once  so  powerful,  kas  at  last  yielded  to 
the  violence  of  the  attack  at  Charleston.  The 
party  of  Calhoun,  which  was  spurned  by  Jack- 
son  and  the  Democracy  of  his  day,  now  stand 
with  defiant  foot  upon  its  new-made  grave,  and 
demand  the  surrender  of  every  member  of  the 
old  Democratic  party  in  the  North  to  these 
Southern  usurpers,  who,  under  an  alluring  but 
piratical  flag,  whereon  is  emblazoned  the  glori¬ 
ous  name  “  Democracy,”  are  fighting  against  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  liberties  of  the  human 
race. 

From  this  spurious  Democracy,  this  political 
intolerance,  and  party  despotism,  the  honest 
portion  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  which  has 
been  basely  deceived  and  betrayed,  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  separate.  No  intelligent  citizen,  sin¬ 
cerely  opposed  to  the  extension  and  perpetuity 
of  human  slavery  in  the  Republic,  can  retain  his 
manhood  and  longer  sustain  the  disgraceful  af¬ 
filiation. 

Sir,  how  is  it  possible  for  an  intelligent,  inde¬ 
pendent  citizen,  who  is  in  truth  a  Democrat,  and 
opposed  to  all  despotism,  longer  to  remain  with 
a  party  which  not  only  tramples  upon  and  vio¬ 
lates  the  Constitution,  but  which  aids  and  en¬ 
courages  the  outrages  inflicted  all  over  the  South 
upon  innocent  and  defenceless  persons  for  opin¬ 
ion’s  sake ;  outrages  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  despotism  of  Europe,  even  when  engaged 
in  open  hostilities  ?  Witness  the  hangings,  the 
tar-and-featberings,  the  imprisonments,  the  in¬ 
fernal  indignities,  to  which  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  guilty  of  no  crime  and  no  wrong,  are 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  this  party  in  almost 
every  Southern  State.  Even  women,  lone  and 
defenceless,  are  not  exempt  from  indignities  that 
ought  to  and  must  forever  disgrace  the  States 
and  people  who  would  tolerate  and  sanction 
them.  No  trial,  not  even  the  poor  mockery  of  a 
trial,  but  the  merest  suspicion  that  the  person  is 
unfriendly  to  one  of  the  most  infernal  despotisms 
that  ever  blighted  the  land  or  cursed  the  earth, 
is  enough  to  bring  upon  him  tortures,  outrages, 
and  wrongs,  that  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  world. 

Sir,  such  things  could  not  be  done  under  the 
despotism  of  Austria,  the  most  despicable  and 
intolerant  Government  among  civilized  nations, 
without  shaking  the  throne  to  its  foundation ; 
and  yet  such  outrages  are  committed  in  one-half 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  by  a  great  par¬ 
ty,  whose  leaders  were  once  composed  of  able 
and  eloquent  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man. 
These  outrages  are  endorsed  and  approved  by 
the  party  press  and  party  leaders  of  the  South, 


while  no  word  of  condemnation  or  denunciation 
falls  from  the  lips  of  their  Northern  allies  upon 
this  floor,  who  must  speak,  if  they  speak  at  all, 
with  great  deference  in  the  presence  of  their  po¬ 
litical  rulers.  For  all  these  wrongs  and  outrages 
there  is  no  redress,  and  no  probability  of  any  re¬ 
dress,  until  the  inauguration  of  a  Republican 
President.  If  such  outrages  were  committed  by 
the  citizens  or  Government  of  any  foreign  Power 
upon  the  persons  of  any  of  our  citizens  who  might 
be  temporarily  residing  in  or  passing  through 
their  country,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  opin¬ 
ions  they  entertained  of  the  Government  or  any 
of  its  institutions,  so  that  they  committed  no 
overt  act,  it  would  be  cause,  and  just  cause,  for 
war,  if  prompt  redress  were  not  given,  and  a 
guaranty  against  the  commission  of  such  out¬ 
rages  in  the  future  were  not  secured.  But  here 
at  home,  in  our  own  country,  with  a  people  who 
sprang  from  the  same  ancestry,  with  the  same 
language,  and  equal  rights  under  a  common 
Constitution,  these  outrages  are  committed,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  are  boasted  of  as  feats 
of  marvellous  heroism. 

Sir,  do  gentlemen  expect  the  country  to  be 
blind  and  dumb  while  such  crimes  are  being 
committed  upon  American  citizens  ?  If  such  is 
the  expectation  of  Southern  gentlemen,  let  me 
beg  them  to  undeceive  themselves.  Why,  what 
would  you  say,  what  would  the  world  say,  of 
our  manhood,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  as 
silence  and  submission  under  the  infliction  of 
such  monstrous  wrongs  ?  Sir,  there  will  be  no 
such  silence  as  is  sought,  there  can  be  no  such 
submission  as  is  desired  and  demanded ;  and 
let  me  ask  how  long  you  suppose  it  will  be,  if 
these  outrages  are  to  continue,  before  there  will 
be  a  hundred  John  Browns  invading  your  weak 
and  defenceless  points  at  once  ;  not  John  Browns 
with  mercy  to  their  captives,  and  anxiety  to  save 
human  life ;  not  John  Browns  controlled  by  a 
supposed  religious  duty  ;  but  John  Browns  burn¬ 
ing  for  revenge  under  the  smart  of  outrages  un¬ 
justly  inflicted  ?  Think  you  that  such  a  system 
of  terrorism  can  continue  without  retaliation  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  these  men  whom  you  out¬ 
rage  will  flee  from  your  States  into  the  free  North, 
and  quietly  sit  down  and  submit  to  this  kind  of 
treatment?  What  would  be  the  first  impulse  of 
a  Southern  man  under  such  treatment?  Would 
it  not  be  for  retaliation  ?  And  if  a  hundred,  or 
five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  of  you  were  outraged 
and  wronged  in  the  brutal,  barbarous,  and  cow¬ 
ardly  manner  that  Northern  citizens,  guilty  of  no 
crime,  have  been,  would  it  not  follow,  as  certainly 
as  daylightfollows  the  rising  of  the  sun,  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  thus  suffered,  and  as  many  of 
their  friends  as  they  could  collect,  would  get  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation  and  revenge  ? 
If  we  of  the  North  were  living  in  a  magazine,  as 
you  of  the  South  are,  which  could  be  exploded 
at  any  moment  a  match  should  be  applied  to  it, 
would  not  the  victims  of  such  outrages  be  in¬ 
clined  to  apply  the  match,  and  let  consequences 
take  care  of  themselves  ?  I  think  the  history  of 
John  Brown  and  his  associates  in  Kansas  and  in 
Virginia  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you  on  this 
point. 


Sir,  if  there  was  any  such  spot  in  any  of  the 
free  States  of  the  North,  not  even  excepting 
Egypt,  in  Illinois,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  vio¬ 
lence  reigned  supreme,  and  as  gallant  and  brave 
and  true  a  man  as  ever  lived  fell  a  victim  to  this 
despotic  pro-slavery  fanaticism ;  and  where,  even 
now,  the  representatives  of  the  dominant  party 
declare  openly  and  unblushingly  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  the  “  dirty  work ”  of  slave-hunters  if 
demanded  by  the  party — I  say,  if  there  was  any 
such  spot,  not  even  excepting  Egypt,  that  would 
tolerate  such  crimes  and  outrages  as  have  been  t 
inflicted  upon  free  men  of  the  North,  and  not 
only  tolerate  them,  but  openly  boast  of  and  glory  it 

in  them,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  j! 

united  voice  of  the  people  of  my  district  would  it 
be,  that  such  a  spot  needed  a  purification  such  as 
the  earth  received  in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  and,  if  » 
they  had  the  power,  they  would  submerge  it  for 
at  least  a  generation,  not  even  providing  an  ark  i 
to  save  alive,  for  future  exhibition,  the  repre-  i 

sentatives  of  such  a  totally  depraved  race.  il 

Sir,  all  these  crimes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  \ 
all  violations  of  the  National  or  State  Constitu-  e 
tions,  sacred  compacts  and  covenants,  all  disre-  ( 
gard  of  solemn  treaties  and  just  laws,  have  been  ( 
the  direct  result  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  ( 
the  Government.  Without  slavery,  all  would 
have  been  peace,  union,  and  concord.  With  it, 
and  while  it  continues,  all  will  be  discord,  di¬ 
vision,  and  strife.  And,  for  men  claiming  to  be 
not  only  Democrats,  but  Christians,  with  the 
history  of  six  thousand  years  to  guide  them, 
and  the  light  of  an  everlasting  Gospel  to  direct 
them,  to  stand  up  before  the  world  and  claim 
that  human  slavery  and  the  human  auction- 
block  are  good  and  desirable  institutions  in  any 
country,  tropical  or  temperate,  seems  like  blas¬ 
phemy.  For  Southern  Representatives  on  this 
floor  to  boast  of  the  happy  and  contented  con¬ 
dition  of  their  slaves  at  home,  while  declaring 
that  they  will  dissolve  the  Union  and  light  up 
the  country  with  the  torch  of  civil  war  if  we  re¬ 
peal  one  of  the  most  odious  and  obnoxious  laws 
ever  enacted  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
these  happy  and  contented  slaves  at  home,  or  of 
forcing  them  back  by  all  the  power  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  should  they  escape,  seems  like  self- 
contradiction.  The  assertion  that  slaveholders 
are  the  only  true  friends  of  the  slave  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  most  men  outside  of  slaveholding  States 
an  assumption  too  transparent  even  for  ridicule, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  slave 
system  must,  of  necessity,  completely  eradicate 
all  manhood  from  the  nature  of  the  slave.  The 
assertion  that  the  Republican  party  are  madmen 
and  fanatics,  enemies  to  good  government  and 
law  and  order,  is  the  assumption  of  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria  and  Napoleon  of  France,  and 
the  despots  of  all  ages  and  all  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  slavery,  like  other  despotisms, 
cannot  live  where  it  permits  free  speech  and  a 
free  press.  Hence  its  sedition  laws  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  enactments.  It  is  only  because  there 
is  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  free  schools  and 
a  free  church,  in  eighteen  States  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  that  slavery  is  dying  to-day ;  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  dying,  its  apostles  are  mad  with  the 


aadness  of  destruction.  What  the  most  dis- 
inguished  members  of  the  Republican  party 
;ould  not  do,  they  are  doing  for  us.  The 
peeches  made  during  the  eight  weeks  we  re¬ 
named  unorganized  in  this  House  have  opened 
he  eyes  of  thousands  who,  until  now,  had  been 
)linded  to  the  purposes  of  this  power.  They 
:an  be  blinded  no  longer;  and  they  will  join  the 
'riends  of  freedom  in  the  coming  contest,  and  aid 
n  taking  possession  of  the  Government ;  and 
when  once  fairly  taken  possession  of,  the  su- 
iremacy  of  the  slave  power  will  be  forever  de¬ 
stroyed,  slavery  be  assigned  to  limits  which  it 
shall  never  pass,  a  Republican  party  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  all  the  slave  States,  and  the  present 
noisy  advocates  of  slavery  here  and  elsewhere 
will  be  reduced  to  insignificance  and  silence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  causes  that  brought  the 
Republican  party  into  existence,  and  which  give 
it  its  life  and  vitality  to-day,  are  as  eternal  as 
the  principles  of  God’s  government ;  and  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  truth  and  justice  shall  triumph  o\er 
error  and  wrong,  so  shall  the  triumph  of  free¬ 
dom  in  this  country  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of 
our  party  to  its  principles.  Let  no  friend  of  our 
cause  be  discouraged,  here  or  elsewhere;  for 
action  and  reaction  are  reciprocal  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  natural  world.  It  cannot  be  that  one 
class  of  mankind  shall  forever  exercise  the  same 
dominion  over  another  class  of  their  fellow-men 
that  they  do  over  the  brute  creation.  The  na¬ 
tion  or  community  which  is  guilty  cannot  escape 
i  without  encountering  the  retribution  which  the 
ways  of  an  all-wise  Providence  have  ordained, 
and  which  will  inevitably  come  upon  the  wrong¬ 
doer.  u  God  is  not  mocked ;  and  His  judgments 
■  u'iil  not  sleep  forever  ;  ”  and  so  sure  as  justice  is 
the  foundation  of  His  government,  so  surely  shall 
there  come  an  end  to  oppression  and  to  slavery. 

I  will  keep  this  faith  or  none.  For,  however 
strong  and  apparently  all-powerful  the  oppressor 
may  be  to-day,  we  should  remember  that  there 
is  a  Power  above  all  human  power,  which  pro¬ 
poses  and  disposes  among  the  inhabitants  .of  the 
earth  a3  seemeth  to  Him  best;  and  to  Him  the 
oppressed  may  ever  look  for  succor ;  for  as,  in 
His  greatness  and  excellence,  He  overthrew  the 
hosts  of  Pharaoh  of  old,  who  rose  up  against 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  with  the  blast  ot  his 
nostrils  blew  the  waters  together,  so  that  the 
floods  stood  upright  as  a  heap,  and  the  depths 
were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  until  the 
fugitives  passed  over  on  dry  land,  and  then  sent 
forth  His  wrath  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  so 
that  the  -waters  returned  again  unto  their  places, 
and  the  sea  covered  the  slaveholders  who  were 
pursuing  them,  and  horse  and  chariot  and  rider 
sunk  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters,  so  will  He 
to-day,  as  in  the  past,  avenge  the  wrongs  done 
the  least  and  weakest  of  His  children,  and  bring 
destruction  as  a  whirlwind  upon  the  wrong  doer. 

Thus  hath  it  ever  been,  and  thus  shall  it  ever 
be.  The  nation  or  people  who  do  not  rule  in 
righteousness  11  shall  perish  from  the  earth.  All 
history  proclaims  that  this  is  a  decree  as  endu¬ 
ring  as  time  and  as  unchangeable  as  its  author. 
When  the  time  for  the  exodus  of  this  oppressed 
and  wronged  race  shall  have  come,  as  in  the 


providence  of  God  it  surely  will  come,  then 
neither  the  power  of  your  heretofore  invincible 
army,  your  Congressional  slave  codes  and  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  bills,  your  system  of  terrorism  and 
mob  laws,  or  the  pretended  adjudications  of  your 
“ august  tribunal ,”  will  avail  you  in  that  hour; 
but  the  weakest  slave  mother,  with  her  simple 
and  sublime  faith  uplifted  in  prayer  to  the  Great 
Supreme,  may  call  down  against  you,  as  did  the 
bondmen  of  Egypt,  a  Power  in  whose  preseuce 
your  squadrons  shall  be  consumed  as  stubble, 
and  from  before  whose  face  every  oppressor  of 
the  land  shall  flee,  and  the  hearts  of  the  judges 
of  your  Supreme  Court  shall  be  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes. 

Sir,  it  is  the  purpose  and  mission  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  impend¬ 
ing  doom  which  hangs  like  a  black  pall  over  the 
future  of  the  Republic.  It  is  their  purpose,  if 
possible,  to  prevent,  first,  the  political  slavery 
and  then  the  final  subjugation  of  the  poor  whites 
to  a  despotism  which,  in  all  ages  and  all  coun¬ 
tries,  has  been  inseparable  from  even  a  milder 
form  of  servitude  than  ours.  Remembering  that 
the  result  of  slave  systems  has  ever  been  the 
same ;  that  it  has  destroyed  all  the  empires  and 
republics  which  have  perished  from  the  earth ; 
and  believing  that  it  will  destroy  this  Republic 
of  ours  unless  we  provide  and  prepare  the  way 
for  its  ultimate  extinction,  they  have  proposed  to 
the  people  of  all  sections  and  all  former  political 
parties  a  union — first,  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  this  evil,  as  our  fathers  did ;  and  secondly,  to 
provide  a  way  for  the  final  separation  of  the  two 
races,  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  I 
have  alluded  to.  If  some  just  and  fair  plan  is 
not  adopted  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  this 
evil,  and  secure  the  liberation  and  separation  of 
the  two  races,  then  indeed  may  we  look  back  in 
vain  through  the  history  of  all  the  republics  and 
nations  that  have  flourished  and  fallen,  to  find  a 
people  whose  condition  was  not  preferable  to  the 
slaveholders  of  the  Southern  States ;  preferable 
in  that  security  to  person  and  property  which  is 
indispensable  to  peace  and  happiness.  Sir,  there 
is  scarcely  a  Government,  to-day,  in  civilized 
Europe,  whose  citizens  do  not  enjoy  greater  se¬ 
curity  for  their  persons  and  their  families  than 
do  the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  Overtaxed 
and  oppressed  though  they  may  be  and  are,  yet 
they  enjoy  a  freedom  from  apprehension  which 
the  slaveholder  can  never  know — an  apprehen¬ 
sion  fearful  and  dark  as  the  grave,  and  which  all 
must  dread  who  sleep  beneath  the  overshadowing 
wing  of  slavery.  Thtre  is  and  there  can  be  no 
security  from  this  terrible  apprehension.  It  is 
inseparable  from  the  3lave  system.  Night  never 
closes  her  mantle  around  the  plantation  home, 
that  a  shudder  does  not  creep  through  the  heart 
of  the  master,  and  suspicion,  like  an  ever-watch- 
ful  sentinel,  sit  upon  his  eye-lids. 

Sir,  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  is,  by 
an  ultimate  separation  of  the  two  races,  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  both,  and  remove 
forever  the  cause  of  this  cruel  alarm  and  appre¬ 
hension,  and  thus  to  bring  safety  and  prosperity 
where  now  sectional  jealousy  and  alienation, 
desolation  and  fear,  are  supreme ;  to  cause  the 
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white-winged  sail  of  commerce,  whose  mission 
is  peace,  to  cover  every  Southern  river  and  fill 
every  Southern  harbor ;  to  reclaim  her  impover¬ 
ished  wastes,  and  make  her  desolate  places  again 
the  home  of  peace  and  plenty.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  and  speedily  done,  and  peacefully  done, 
then  indeed  I  fear  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  genius  of  despair,  like  an  atmosphere, 
will  pervade  every  habitation,  and  flap  its  dark 
and  desolating  wings  over  your  fairest  heritage ; 
when  peace  shall  flee  from  your  borders,  and 
the  terrible  cry  of  “  insurrection  !  insurrection  !  ” 
11  to  arms  !  to  arms  !  ”  shall  be  heard  from  moun¬ 
tain  to  mountain,  and  by  the  side  of  every  river 
and  in  every  valley ;  when  the  shrieks  of  flying 
women  and  helpless  children  will  be  borne  upon 
every  gale,  and  the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven 


shall  be  laid  heavily  upon  you,  as  it  was  of  old 
upon  the  oppressors  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Sir,  I  know  of  no  way  of  escaping  the  like  im¬ 
pending  doom,  which  has  sealed  the  fate  of  all 
nations  and  people  who  have  preceded  us  that 
were  guilty  of  this  wrong,  except  by  dealing 
justly,  loving  mercy,  and  permitting  this  op¬ 
pressed  people  to  go.  When  this  is  done,  peace 
and  concord,  prosperify  and  happiness,  shall 
again  return  to  bless  us  as  a  free  and  united 
people  ;  and  it  can  only  return  when,  throughout 
the  nation,  on  every  foot  of  American  soil,  and 
everywhere  beneath  the  national  ensign,  the 
rights  of  humanity  are  fully  recognised  and  re¬ 
spected,  and  your  law-makers,  and  your  General 
and  State  Governments  shall  again  be  directed 
by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation. 


REPUBLICAN 


PLATFORM. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION,  MAY  17,  1860. 


Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegated  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Republican  Electors  of  the  United 
States,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents 
and  our  couu  ry,  unite  in  the  following  declara¬ 
tions  : 

First.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during 
the  last  four  years  has  fully  established  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that 
the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence  are 
permanent  in  their  nature,  and  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitu¬ 
tional  triumph.  .  . 

Second.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  promulgated  in  the  Declaration  ot  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  institutions  ;  that  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union 
'  of  the  States,  must  and  shall  be  preserved ;  and 
that  we  reassert  “  these  truths  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un¬ 
alienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

Third.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  ;  its  surprising  development  of  material 
resources  j  its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth  5 
its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor  abroad  ; 
and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  dis¬ 
union,  come  from  whatever  source  they  may ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  Congress  has  uttered  or 
countenanced  a  threat  ot  disunion,  so  often 
made  by  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
without  rebuke  and  with  applause  from  their 


political  associates ;  and  we  denounce  those 
threats  of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  over¬ 
throw  of  their  ascendency,  as  denying  the  vital 
principles  of  a  free  Government,  and  as  an 
avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  an  indignant  people  strongly 
to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

Fourth.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  tq,  order  and  control  its  own  do¬ 
mestic  institutions,  according  to  its  own  judg¬ 
ment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance 
of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endu¬ 
rance  of  our  political  faith  depends ;  and  we 
denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

Fifth.  That  the  present  Democratic  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  far  exceeded  our  worst  appre¬ 
hensions  in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  is  especially 
evident  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force  the 
infamous  Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the 
protesting  people  of  Kansas — in  construing  the 
personal  relation  between  master  and  servant 
to  involve  an  unqualified  property  in  persons — 
in  its  attempted  enforcement  everywhere,  on 
land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme 
pretensions  of  a  purely  local  interest,  and  in  its 
general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  in¬ 
trusted  to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 

Sixth.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extravagance  which  pervades  every 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  ;  that 
a  return  to  rigid  economy  and  accountability  is 
indispensable  to  arrest  the  system  of  plunder 
of  the  public  Treasury  by  favored  partisans ; 
while  the  recent  startling  developments  of  fraud 
and  corruption  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show 
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that  an  entire  change  of  Administration  is  im¬ 
peratively  demanded. 

Seventh.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  its  own  force  carries  slavery  into 
any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  itself,  with  coteraporaneous  exposition, 
and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent;  is 
revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  subversive 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

Eighth.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Free¬ 
dom  ;  that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they 
had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  terri¬ 
tory,  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation,  when¬ 
ever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority 
of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals,  to  give*  legal  existence  to  sla¬ 
very  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  under  the  cover  of 
our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judi¬ 
cial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  a 
burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age  ;  and  we 
call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of 
that  execrable  traffic. 

Tenth.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes  by  their 
Federal  Governors  of  the  acts  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraskaj  prohibiting  sla¬ 
very  in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic  principles 
of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty, 
embodied  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  and 
a  denunciation  of  the  deception  and  fraud  in¬ 
volved  therein. 

Eleventh.  That  Kansas  should  of  right  be 
immediately  admitted  as  a  State  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her 
people,  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Twelfth.  That  while  providing  revenue  for 


the  support  of  the  General  Government  by  du¬ 
ties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such 
an  adjustment  of  these  duties  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  industrial  interest  of  the 
whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of 
national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  work¬ 
ing  men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remuner¬ 
ating  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  and  independence. 

Thirteenth.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale 
or  alienation  to  others  of  the  public  lands  held 
by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the 
free  homestead  policy  which  regards  the  settlers 
as  paupers  or  supplicants  for  public  bounty ;  and 
we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  com" 
plete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which 
has  already  passed  the  House. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  Republican  party  is  op¬ 
posed  to  any  change  in  our  naturalization  laws, 
or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of 
citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  immigrants 
from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or  im¬ 
paired  ;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  effi¬ 
cient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of 
citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Fifteenth.  That  the  appropriations  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  of  a 
national  character,  required  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  and  security  of  an  existing  commerce, 
are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified 
by  an  obligation  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

Sixteenth.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  country  ;  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  render  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  in  its  construction ;  and  that,  as  pre¬ 
liminary  thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  should 
be  promptly  established. 

Seventeenth.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth 
our  distinctive  principles  and  views,  we  invite 
the  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  however  differ¬ 
ing  on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree 
with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support. 
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FEDERALISM  UNMASKED: 

El  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES,  THE  CONGRESS,  THE  EXECUTIVE,  AND 
THE  PEOPLE,  VINDICATED  AGAINST  THE  ENCROACHMENTS  OF  THE 
JUDICIARY,  PROMPTED  BY  THE  MODERN  APOSTATE  DEMOCRACY. 
BEING  A  COMPILATION  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES  OF  THE 
LEADERS  OF  THE  OLD  JEFFERSONIAN  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 


BY  DANIEL  R.  GOODLOE. 


The  following  are  the  authorities  quoted : 


homas  Jefferson  .... 

imes  Madison . 

ohn  Taylor  of  Caroline  - 
r  r.  Jackson  of  Georgia  ... 
;ephens  Thompson  Mason  of  Virginia 
r.  Cocke  of  Tennessee 
homas  T.  Davis  of  Kentucky  - 
irilliam  B.  Giles  of  Virginia 
obert  Williams  of  North  Carolina  - 
jbhn  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
.athaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina  - 
oseph  H.  Nicholson  of  Maryland 
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John  Bacon  of  Massachusetts  - 
John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky 
James  Barbour  of  Virginia 
Mahlon  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey 
Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky 
Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  - 
The  Legislature  of  Georgia 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  -  *■ 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  - 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  * 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

These  extracts  from  Jefferson’s  writings  can 
e  verified  by  reference  to  the  index  to  his  com- 
lete  works,  published  under  the  patronage  of 
ongress.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  names 
T  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  September  11, 
304,  he  says : 

You  seemed  to  think  that  it  devolved  on  the 
idge3  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  sedition 
iw.  But  nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  given 
aem  a  right  to  decide  for  the  Executive,  more 
lan  the  Executive  to  decide  for  them.  Both 
lagistrates  are  equally  independent  in  the  sphere 
f  action  assigned  to  them.  The  judges,  believ- 
ag  the  law  constitutional,  had  a  right  to  pass  a 
isntence  of  fine  and  imprisonment;  because  the 
ower  was  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  Consti- 
ution.  But  the  Executive,  believing  the  law  to 
e  unconstitutional,  were  bound  to  remit  the  exe- 
ution  of  it;  because  that  power  had  been  con- 
ded  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  Judge  Roane ,  dated  Poplar 
Forest ,  September  6,  1819. 

|  In  denying  the  right  they  usurp  of  exclusively 
xplaining  the  Constitution,  I  go  further  than 
ou  do,  if  I  understand  rightly  your  quotation 
:om  the  Federalist,  of  an  opinion  that  “  the  Judi¬ 


ciary  is  the  last  resort  in  relation  to  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government,  but  not  in  relation 
to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  compact  under 
which  the  Judiciary  is  derived.”  If  this  opinion 
be  sound,  then,  indeed,  is  our  Constitution  a 
complete  felo  de  se.  Forf intending  to  establish 
three  departments,  co-ordinate  and  independent, 
that  they  might  check  and  balance  one  another, 
it  has  given,  according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of 
them  alone  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  others  ;  and  to  that  one,  too, 
which  is  unelected  by  and  independent  of  the 
nation. 

*  *  *  The  Constitution,  on  this  hypoth¬ 

esis,  is  a  mere  thing  of  wax,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judiciary,  which  they  may  twist  and  shape  into 
any  form  they  please.  It  should  be  remembered, 
as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  politics,  that 
whatever  power  in  any  Government  is  independ¬ 
ent,  is  absolute  also;  in  theory  only  at  first, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  up,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  fast  as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be 
trusted  nowhere  but  with  the  people  in  mass. 
They  are  inherently  independent  of  all  but 
moral  law.  My  construction  of  the  Constitution 
is  very  different  from  that  you  quote.  It  is,  that 
each  department  is  truly  independent  of  the 
others,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  it¬ 
self  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  cases  submitted  to  its  action,  and  especially 
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where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal. 

I  will  explain  myself  by  examples,  which,  havmg 
occurred  while  I  was  in  office,  are  better  known 
to  me,  and  the  principles  which  governed  them. 
Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jarvis ,  dated  Monticello, 
September  28,  1820. 

*  *  *  You  seem,  in  pages  84  and  148,  to 

consider  the  judges  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of 
all  constitutional  questions— a  very  dangerous 
doctrine  indeed,  and  one  which  would  place  us 
under  the  despotism  of  an  oligarchy.  Our  judges 
are  as  honest  as  other  men,  and  not  more  so. 
They  have,  with  others,  the  same  passions  for 
party,  for  power,  and  the  privilege  ot  their  corps. 
Their  maxim  is,  “  boni  judicis  est  ampliart  juris - 
dictionem  and  their  power  the  more  dangerous 
as  they  are  in  office  for  life,  and  not  responsible, 
as  the  other  functionaries  are,  to  the  elective  con¬ 
trol.  The  Constitution  has  erected  no  such  sin¬ 
gle  tribunal,  knowing  that,  to  whatever  hands 
confided,  with  the  corruptions  of  time  and  party, 
its  members  would  become  despots.  It  has  more 
wisely  made  all  the  departments  co-equal  and 
co-sovereign  within  themselves.  If  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  fails  to  pass  laws  for  a  census,  for  paying 
the  judges  and  other  officers  of  the  Government, 
for  establishing  a  militia,  for  naturalization,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  or  if  they  tail  to 
meet  in -Congress,  the  judges  cannot  issue  theii 
mandamus  to  them  ;  if  the  President  fails  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  a  judge,  to  appoint  other  civil  or 
military  officers,  to  issue  requisite  commissions, 
the  judges  cannot  force  him.  They  can  issue 
their  mandamus  or  distringas  to  no  executive  or 
legislative  officer,  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of 
their  official  duties,  any  more  than  the  President 
or  Legislature  may  issue  orders  to  the  judges  or 
their  officers. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Thomas  Ritchie ,  dated  Mon - 
ticello,  December  25,  1820. 

*  *  *  The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States 

is  the  subtle  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  con¬ 
stantly  working  under  ground  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  our  confederated  fabric.  They 
are  construing  our  Constitution  from  a  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  a  general  and  special  government  to  a 
general  and  supreme  one  alone. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Archibald  Thweat,  dated 
Monticello ,  January  19,  1821. 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  may 
sometimes  err,  but  elections  and  dependence  will 
bring  them  to  rights.  The  Judiciary  branch  is 
the  instrument  which,  working  like  gravity, 
without  intermission,  is  to  press  us  at  last  into 
one  consolidated  mass.  Against  this  I  know  no 
one  who  equally  with  Judge  Roane  himself  pos¬ 
sesses  the  power  and  the  courage  to  make  re¬ 
sistance  ;  and  to  him  I  look,  and  have  long  looked, 
as  our  strongest  bulwark.  If  Congress  fails  to 
shield  the  States  from  dangers  so  palpaple  and 
so  imminent,  the  States  must  shield  themselves, 
and  meet  the  invader  foot  to  foot.  This  is  already 
half  done  by  Colonel  Taylor’s  book,  because  a 
conviction  that  we  are  right  accomplishes  half 
the  difficulty  of  correcting  wrong.  This  book  is 
the  most  effectual  retraction  of  our  Government 
to  its  original  principles  which  has  ever  yet 


been  sent  by  Heaven  to  our  aid.  Every  Stat* 
in  the  Union  should  give  a  copy  to  every  membei 
they  elect,  as  a  standing  instruction,  and  oun 
should  set  the  example.  Accept,  with  Mrs 
Thweat,  the  assurance  of  my  affectionate  anc 
respectful  attachment. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  Hammond ,  daieo 
Monticello ,  August  18,  1821.. 

It  has  long,  however,  been  my  opinion,  and  ] 
have  never  shrunk  from  its  expression,  ( although 
I  do  not  choose  to  put  it  into  a  newspaper,  nor 
like  a  Priam  in  armor,  offer  myself  its  cham¬ 
pion,)  that  the  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Feder¬ 
al  Government  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Judiciary — an  irresponsible  body,  (for  im¬ 
peachment  is  scarcely  a  scarecrow,)  working 
like  gravity  by  night  and  by  day,  gaining  a  litth 
to-day  and  a  little  to-morrow,  and  advancing  it* 
noiseless  step,  like  a  thief,  over  the  field  o 
jurisdiction,  until  all  shall  be  usurped  from  th< 
States,  and  the  Government  of  all  be  consoli 
dated  into  one.  To  this  I  am  opposed  ;  because 
when  all  government,  domestic  and  foreign,  ii 
little  as  in  great  things,  shall  be  drawn  to  W  ash 
ington  as  the  centre  of  all  power,  it  will  rende 
powerless  the  checks  provided  of  one  Govern  ' 
ment  on  another,  and  will  become  as  venal  an' 
oppressive  *  as  the  Government  from  which  w  ; 
separated!  It  will  be  as  in  Europe,  where  ever 
man  must  be  either  pike  or  gudgeon,  hammer  cl 
anvil.  Our  functionaries  and  theirs  are  ware 
from  the  same  workshop,  made  of  the  same  ma 
terials,  and  by  the  same  hand.  If  the  Statf  1 
look  with  apathy  on  this  silent  descent  of  the 
Government  into  the  gulf  which  is  ^o  swallo  • 
all,  we  have  only  to  weep  over  the  human  chai 
acter,  formed  uncontrollable  but  by  a  rod 
iron,  and  the  blasphemers  of  man,  as  inca.pab 
of  self-government,  become  his  true  historians  j 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  William  T.  Barry ,  dat  j 
Monticello ,  July  2,  1822. 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  15th  of  June  is  r  j 
ceived,  and  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  kindne  1 
of  its  expressions  respecting  myself.  But  it  a 
cribes  to  me  merits  which  I  do  not  claim.  I  w 
only  of  a  band  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Indepen 
ence,  all  of  whom  exerted  equally  their  best  e 
deavors  for  its  success,  and  have  a  common  rig  j 
to  the  merits  of  its  acquisition.  So,  also,  Is  tl 
civil  revolution  of  1801.  Very  many  and  ve 
meritorious  were  the  worthy  patriots  who  assis 
ed  in  bringing  back  our  Government  to  its  R  1 
publican  tack.  To  preserve  it  in  that,  will  r- 
quire  unremitting  vigilance.  Whether  the  sw 
render  of  our  opponents ,  their  reception  into  o' 
camp ,  their  assumption  of  our  jiamp ,  and  apparu 
accession  to  our  objects,  may  strengthen  or  weak 
the  genuine  principles  of  Republicanism ,  may  be\ 
good  or  an  evil ,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  I  consider  t» 
party  division  of  Whig  and  Tory  the  most  who- 
some  which  can  exist  in  any  Government,  all 
well  worthy  of  being  nourished,  to  keep  ct 
those  of  a  more  dangerous  character.  We  :*• 
ready  see  the  power,  installed  for  life,  respon¬ 
se  to  no  authority,  (for  impeachment  i3  not  evi 
a  scarecrow,)  advancing  with  a  noiseless  al 
steady  pace  to  the  great  object  of  consolidate. 
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The  foundations  arc  already  deeply  laid,  by  their 
decisions,  for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional 
State  rights,  and  the  removal  of  every  check, 
every  counterpoise,  to  the  engulphing  power  of 
which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign  pa,rt. 

If  ever  this  vast  country  is  brought  under  a  sin¬ 
gle  Government,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  corruption,  indifferent  and  incapable  of 
a  wholesome  care  over  so  wide  a  spread  of  sur¬ 
face.  This  will  not  be  borne,  and  you  will  have 
to  choose  between  reformation  and  revolution. 

If  I  know  the  spirit  of  this  country,  the  one  or 
the  other  is  inevitable.  Before  the  canker  is  be¬ 
come  inveterate,  before  its  venom  has  reached 
so  much  of  the  body  politic  as  to  get  beyond  con¬ 
trol,  remedy  should  be  applied.  Let  the  future 
appointments  of  judges  be  for  four  or  six  years, 
and  renewable  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
This  will  bring  their  conduct,  at  regular  periods, 
under  revision  and  probation,  and  may  keep 
them  in  equipoise  between  the  general  and  spe¬ 
cial  Governments.  We  have  erred  in  this  point, 
by  copying  England,  where  certainly  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  judges  independent  of  the 
King.  we  have  omitted  to  copy  their  cau¬ 

tion,  alsopvhich  makes  a  judge  removable  on 
the  address  of  both  legislative  houses.  That 
there  should  be  public  functionaries  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  nation,  whatever  nuari^ii^ir  demerit, 
is  a  solecism,  in  a  Republic, UpF  tlie  first  order  of 
absurdity  and  inconsistency 
Extract  from  d  letter  to  Judge  Johnson ,  dated  Mon - 
ticello ,  March  4,  1823. 

I  cannot  lay  down  my  pen  without  recurring 
to  one  of  the  subjects  of  my  former  letter,  for,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much 
as  the  consolidation  of  our  Government  by  the 
noiseless,  and  therefore  unalarming,  instrument¬ 
ality  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the  form 
in  which  Federalism  now  arrays  itself;  and  con¬ 
solidation  is  the  present  principle  of  distinction 
between  Republicans  and  pseudo-Republicans, 
but  real  Federalists.  I  must  comfort  myself  with 
the  hope  that  the  judges  will  see  the  importance 
and  the  duty  of  giving  their  country  the  only 
evidence  they  can  give  of  fidelity  to  its  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  integrity  in  the  administration  of  its 
laws ;  that  is  to  say,  by  every  one’s  giving  liis 
opinion  seriatim  and  publicly  on  the  cases  he  de¬ 
cides.  Let  him  prove  by  his  reasoning  that  he 
has  read  the  papers  ;  that  he  has  considered  the 
case ;  that,  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  it,  he 
uses  his  own  judgment  independently,  and  un¬ 
biassed  by  party  views  and  personal  favor  or 
disfavor.  Throw  himself  in  every  case  on  God 
and  his  country  ;  both  will  excuse  him  for  error, 
and  value  him  for  his  honesty.  The  very  idea 
of  cooking  up  opinions  in  conclave;,  begets  sus¬ 
picions  that  something  passes  which  fears  the 
public  ear  ;  and  this,  spreading,  by  degrees  must 
produce  at  some  time  abridgment  of  tenure,  fa¬ 
cility  of  removal,  or  some  other  modification 
which  may  promise  a  remedy.  For,  in  truth, 
there  is  at  this  time  more  hostility  to  the  Feder¬ 
al  Judiciary  than  to  any  other  organ  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  should  greatly  prefer,  as  you  do,  four  judges 
to  any  greater  number.  Great  lawyers  are  not 


over-abundant,  and  the  multiplication  of  judges 
only  enable  the  weak  to  out- vote  the  wise ;  and 
three  concurrent  opinions,  out  of  four,  gives  a 
strong  presumption  of  right. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Judge  Johnson ,  dated  Mon- 
ticello,  June  12,  1823. 

The  practice  of  Judge  Marshall,  of  travelling 
out  of  his  case  to  prescribe  what  the  law  would 
be  in  a  moot  case  not  before  the  court,  is  very 
irregular  and  very  censurable.  I  recollect  an¬ 
other  instance,  and  the  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
because  it  in  some  measure  bore  on  myself. 
Among  the  midnight  appointments  of  Mr.  Adams 
were  commissions  to  some  Federal  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Alexandria.  These  were  signed  and 
sealed  by  him:,'out  not  delivered.  I  found  them 
on  the  table  of  the  Department  of  State,  on  my 
entrance  into  office,  and  I  forbade  their  delivery. 
Marbury,  named  in  one  of  them,  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  mandamus  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  (Mr.  Madison,)  to  deliver  the  commission 
intended  for  him.  The  court  determined  at  once, 
that  being  an  original  process,  they  had  no  cog¬ 
nizance  of  it;  and,  therefore,  the  question  beiore 
them  was  ended.  But  the  Chief  Justice  went  os. 
to  lay  down  what  the  law  would  be,  had  they 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  to  wit:  that  they  should 
command  the  delivery.  The  object  was  clearly  to 
instruct  any  other  court,  having  the  jurisdiction, 
what  they  should  do,  if  Marbury  should  apply  to 
them.  Besides  the  impropriety  of  this  gratuitous 
interference,  could  anything  exceed  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  law  ?  For  if  there  is  any  principle  of  law 
never  yet  contradicted,  it  is,  that  delivery  is  one 
of  the  fessentials  to  the  validity  of  a  deed.  Al¬ 
though  signed  and  sealed,  yet  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  party  himself,  it  is  in 
fieri  only — it  is  not  a  deed,  and  can  be  made  so 
only  by  its  delivery.  In  the  hands  of  a  third  per¬ 
son,  it  may  be  made  an  escrow.  But  whatever  is 
in  the  Executive  offices  is  certainly  deemed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  President;  and  in  this  case  was 
actually  in  my  hands,  because,  when  I  counter¬ 
manded  them,  there  was  as  yet  no  Secretary  of 
State.  Yet  this  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison  is 
continually  cited  by  bench  and  bar,  as  if  it  were 
settled  law,  without  any  animadversion  on  its 
being  merely  an  obiter  dissertation  of  the  Chief 
Justice*  ^  m 

But  the  Chief  Justice  says,  “  there  must  be  an 
ultimate  arbiter  somewhere.”  True,  there  must  ; 
but  does  that  prove  it  is  either  party?  The  ulti¬ 
mate  arbiter  is  the  people  of  the  Union,  assem¬ 
bled  by  their  deputies  in  Convention,  at  the  call 
of  Congress,  or  of  two-thirds  of  the  States.  Let 
them  decide  to  which  they  mean  to  give  an  au¬ 
thority  claimed  by  two  of  their  organs.  And  it 
has  been  the  peculiar  wisdom  and  felicity  of  our 
Constitution  to  have  provided  this  peaceable 
appeal,  where  that  of  other  nations  is  at  once  to 
forCe. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Edward  Livingston ,  Esq.} 
dated  Monticcllo,  March  25,  1825. 

I  have  attended  to  so  much  of  your  work  as 
has  been  heretofore  laid  before  the  public,  and 
have  looked  with  some  attention  also  into  what 
you  have  now  sent  me.  It  will  certainly  arrange 
your  name  with  the  sages  of  antiquity.  Time 
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and  changes  in  the  condition  and  constitution  of 
society  may  require  occasional  and  corresponding 
modifications.  One  single  object,  if  your  pro¬ 
vision  attains  it,  will  entitle  you  to  the  endless 
gratitude  of  society — that  of  restraining  judges 
from  usurping  legislation.  And  with  no  body 
of  men  is  thi3  restraint  more  wanting  than  with 
the  judges  of  what  is  commonly  called  our 
General  Government,  but  what  I  call  our  foreign 
department.  They  are  practicing  on  the  Consti¬ 
tution  by  inferences,  analogies,  and  sophisms, 
as  they  would  on  an  ordinary  law.  They  do 
not  seem  aware  that  it  is  notjsyen  a  Constitution 
formed  by  a  single  authority;  aatoLsubject  to  a 
single  superintendence  and  coatim  but  that  it 
is  a  compact  of  many  independettt^owers,  every 
single  one  of  which  claims  an  equal  right  to  under¬ 
stand  it  and  to  require  its  observance.  However 
strong  the  cord  of  compact  may  be,  there  is  a 
point  of  tension  at  which  it  will  break.  A  few 
such  doctrinal  decisions  as  barefaced  as  that  of 
the  Cohens,  happening  to  bear  immediately  on 
two  or  three  of  the  large  States,  may  induce 
them  to  join  in  arresting  the  march  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  arousing  the  co-States  to  pay  some 
attention  to  what  is  passing,  to  bring  back  the 
compact  to  its  original  principles,  or  to  modify 
it  legitimately  by  the  express  consent  of  the 
parties  themselves,  and  not  by  the  usurpation  of 
their  created  agents.  They  imagine  they  can 
lead  us  into  a  consolidated  Government,  while 
their  road  leads  directly  to  its  dissolution.  This 
member  of  the  Government  was  at  first  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  most  harmless  and  helpless  of  all  its 
organs.  But  it  has  proved  that  the  power  of 
declaring  what  the  law  is,  ad  libitum ,  by  sapping 
and  mining,  slily  and  without  alarm,  the  found¬ 
ations  of  the  Constitution,  can  do  what  open 
force  would  not  dare  to  attempt. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  II.  Torrance ,  dated 
Monticello ,  June  11.  1815. 

The  second  question,  whether  the  judges  are 
invested  with  exclusive  authority  to  decide  on 
the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore  a  subject  of  consideration  with  me  in  the 
exercise  of  official  duties.  Certainly  there  is  not 
a  word  in  the  Constitution  which  has  given  that 
power  to  them  more  than  to  the  Executive  or 
Legislative  brunches.  Questions  of  property,  of 
character,  and  of  crime,  being  ascribed  to  the 
judges  through  a  definite  course  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding,  laws  involving  such  questions  belong, 
of  course,  to  them ;  and  as  they  decide  on  them 
ultimately,  and  without  appeal,  they,  of  course, 
decide  for  themselves.  The  constitutional  validity 
of  the  law  or  laws  again  prescribing  executive 
action,  and  to  be  administered  by  that  branch 
ultimately,  and  without  appeal,  the  Executive 
must  decide  for  themselves ,  also,  whether,  under 
the  Constitution,  they  are  valid  or  not.  So  also, 
as  to  laws  governing  the  proceedings  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  that  body  must  judge  for  itself  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law,  and  equally  without 
appeal  or  control  from  its  co-ordinate  branches. 
And,  in  general,  the  branch  which  is  to  act  ulti¬ 
mately,  and  without  appeal,  on  any  law,  is  the 
rightful  expositor  of  the  validity  of  the  law,  un¬ 
controlled  by  the  opinions  of  the  other  co-ordi¬ 


nate  authorities.  It  may  be  said  that  contra¬ 
dictory  decisions  may  arise  in  such  case,  and 
produce  inconvenience.  This  is  possible,  and  is 
a  necessary  failing  in  all  human  proceeding, 
yet  the  prudence  of  the  public  functionaries 
and  authority  of  public  opinion  will  generally 
produce  accommodation. 

In  vol.  9,  page  464,  I  find  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  the  editor  thinks  were  the  original 
of  the  famous  Kentucky  resolutions  relative  to 
the  aliep  and  sedition  laws  : 

1.  Resolved ,  That  the  several  States  comprising 
the  United  States  of  America  are  not  united  on 
the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their 
General  Government,  but  that,  by  a  compact 
under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for 
the  United  States,  and  of  amendments  thereto, 
they  constituted  a  General  Government  for  spe¬ 
cial  purposes — delegated  to  that  Government 
certain  definite  powers,  reserving,  each  State  to 
itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own 
self-go vernmenf ;  and  that  whensoever  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers, 
its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,laqd  of  no 
force ;  that  to  this  compact  each  Stale  acceded 
as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States 
forming,  astobself,  the  other  party ;  that  the 
Government  created  by  this  compact  was  not 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  powers TTelegated  to  itself,  since  that  would 
have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in 
all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  having 
no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of 
the  measure  and  mode  of  redress. 

8.  Resolved ,  *  *  *  That  in  cases  of  an 

abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of 
the  General  Government  being  chosen  by  the 
people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the 
constitutional  remedy ;  but  where  powers  are  as¬ 
sumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullifi¬ 
cation  of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that 
every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact,  ( casus  non  foederis ,)  to  nul¬ 
lify,  of  their  own.  authority,  all  assumptions  of 
power  by  others  within  their  limits;  that  with¬ 
out  this  right  they  would  be  under  the  domin¬ 
ion,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whosoever  might 
exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them ;  that, 
nevertheless,  this  Commonwealth,  from  motives 
of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished 
to  communicate  with  them  on  the  subject;  that 
with  them  alone  it  is  proper  to  communicate, 
they  alone  being  parties  to  the  compact,  and 
solely  authorized  to  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
the  powers  exercised  under  it,  Congress  being 
not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  com¬ 
pact,  and  subject,  as  to  its  assumptions  of  power, 
to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for 
whose  use,  itself  and  its  powers  were  all  created 
and  modified. — Page  469. 

RESOLUTIONS  OP  1798,  DRAWN  BY  MADI¬ 
SON. 

In  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  Friday, 
December  2 1st,  1793  : 
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Resolution  3.  That  this  Assembly  doth  ex¬ 
plicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  result¬ 
ing  from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are 
parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact, 
as  no  farther  valid  than  they  arc  authorized  by 
the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that 
iu  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States,  who  are  parties  theieto, 
have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter¬ 
pose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the 
authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to 
them. 

Resolution  5.  That  the  General  Assembly  doth 
particularly  protest  against  the  palpable  and 
alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
two  late  cases  of  the  “  alien  and  sedition  acts,” 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  ;  the  first 
of  which  exercises  a  power  nowhere  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  which,  by  uni¬ 
ting  legislative  and  judicial  powers  to  those  of 
executive,  subverts  the  general  principles  of  free 
government,  as  well  as  the  particular  organiza¬ 
tion  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  the  other  ot  which  acts^exercises, 
in  like  manner,  a  power  not  delegated  by  the 
Constitution,  but  on  the  contrary  expressly  and 
positively  forbidden  by  one  of  the  Amendments 
thereto — a  power  which,  more  than  any  other, 
ought  to  produce  universal  alarm,  because  it  is 
levelled  against  the  right  of  freely  examining 
public  characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  com¬ 
munication  among  the  people  thereon,  which  has 
ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual 
guardian  of  every  other  right. 

Resolution  1.  That  the  good  people  of  this 
Commonwealth,  having  ever  felt,  and  continuing 
to  feel,  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their 
brethren  of  the  other  States,  the  truest  anxiety 
for  establishing  and  perpetuating  the  Union  oi 
all  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  that 
Constitution  which  is  the  pledge  ot  mutual 
friendship  and  the  instrument  of  mutual  happi¬ 
ness,  the  General  Assembly  doth  solemnly  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  like  dispositions  in  the  other  States, 
in  confidence  that  they  will  concur  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby 
declare,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional ;  and  that  the  necessary  and  proper 
measures  will  be  taken  by  each  for  co-operating 
with  this  State,  in  maintaining,  unimpaired,  the 
authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

1708,  December  24.  Agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  OF  CAROLINE. 

John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Va.,  was  the  Cato  of 
the  old  Republican  party,  and  his  writings  pos¬ 
sessed  almost  oracular  authority  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jefferson : 

Extracts  from  “  Nero  Views  of  the  Constitution,” 
by  John  Taylor  of  Caroline ,  Virginia. 

The  perseverance  of  the  gentlemen  in  favor 
of  a  National  Government  proves  that  the  sub¬ 


ject  was  thoroughly  considered ;  and  the  solemn 
3 reference  of  the  federal  form  demonstrates  that 
no  construction  by  which  the  preference  will  be 
frustrated  can  be  just.  Its  basis  was  State  sov¬ 
ereignty,  compatible  with  a  federal  limited  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  incompatible  with  a  supreme  Na¬ 
tional  Government.  Hence  State  sovereignty 
was  denied  by  the  gentlemen  who  proposed  a 
National  Government.  This  sovereignty  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States.  Unless  they  are  sustained  by  it,  they 
are  baseless.  State  legislative,  executive,  and 
judical  powers,  must  all  or  none  flow  from  this 
source.  All  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  State 
republican  Governments.  Subject  either  to  a 
master,  and  *  the  others  become  subject  to  the 
same  master.  ^Tf  the  State  judicial  power,  as 
flowing  from  State  sovereignty,  is  not  independ¬ 
ent,  State  legislative  and  executive  power  can¬ 
not  be  independent,  because  all  rest  upon  the 
same  foundation;  and  because,  if  a  supreme 
federal  Judiciary  can  control  State  courts,  it  can 
also  control  State  Legislatures  and  Executives. 
Thus  a  federal  form  of  government  would  be  re¬ 
jected,  tho-ugh  it  was  established,  and  a  National 
Government  would  be  established,  though  it  was 
rejected*  ^  ^ 

The  second  section  of  the  article  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  begins  with  the  following  words :  “  The 
judicial  power  shall  extend.”  The  word  extend, 
far  from  meaning  supremacy,  implies  the  reverse. 
The  distinction  is  expressed  in  the  first  article. 
The  legislation  of  Congress  is  not  extended  to 
the  ten  miles  square,  but  made  supreme  over 
that  District,  in  order  to  abolish  a  State  concur¬ 
rency  of  power  within  it.  The  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  extended  to  specified  objects  ;  but,  as 
these  extensions  did  not  imply  supremacy,  the 
powers  bestowed  are  concurrent,  except  when 
attended  by  positive  prohibitions  upon  the 

States.— See  page  130.  . 

No  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  power,  is 
given  to  the  States,  for  enabling  them  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  reserved  rights,  because  they  were  de¬ 
rived  from  their  anterior  sovereignty.  From 
,his  source,  and  the  special  delegations,  arose 
many  cases  of  a  concurrency  in  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation,  such  as  that  of  taxation  ;  and 
this  concurrency  would  have  extended  to  all  the 
delegated  powers,  except  for  the  prohibitions  of 
the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article.  Those  «n 
relation  to  war,  troops,  and  imports  and  exports, 
would  have  been  useless,  except  that  the  States, 
in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty,  would  have  re¬ 
tained  an  absolute  power  as  to  these  objects, 
had  no  such  prohibitions  been  inserted  in  the 
Constitution.  They  might  have  declared  war, 
raised  armies,  and  imposed  duties,  though  Con¬ 
gress  might  have  done  it  also,  upon  the  same 
ground  that  both  the  State  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  may  tax.  Now,  if  an  extension  of  some 
sovereign  powers  of  the  States  to  Congress  di 
not,  without  a  special  prohibition,  take  from  the 
States  their  right  to  exercise  the  same  powers, 
the  Constitution  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  con¬ 
struction  of  the  judicial  article.  As  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  legislative  Federal  power  to  taxation  did 
not  destroy  the  sovereign  power  of  the  States  to 
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tax,  nor  invest  Congress  with  a  supreme  power 
to  annul  State  laws  for  that  purpose,  so  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Federal  judicial  power  to  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws,  did  not  deprive  the  States 
of  the  inherent  attribute  of  sovereignty  to  dis¬ 
pense  justice  to  their  people  in  these  cases,  nor 
expose  their  decisions  in  cases  of  law  and  equity 
to  be  annulled  by  the  Federal  Judiciary.  A  con¬ 
currency  of  jurisdiction  arose  from  the  extension 
of  judicial  Federal  power,  upon  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  which  produced  a  concurrency  of  legislation 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Original  sovereignties  were  not  in  either  case  sur¬ 
rendered  to  a  delegated  participation.,  It  is  owing 
to  a  concurrency  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  that  the  judges  of  both 
are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  and  this  concurrency  is  distinctly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Federal  judges  in  revising  State 
judgments,  and  affirming  them,  if  right;  whereas, 
if  the  State  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws,  all  their  judgments  would 
have  been  tor  am  nonjudice ,  and  void.  Their  ju¬ 
risdiction  is  thus  admitted,  and  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  Congress  can  empower  the  Fed¬ 
eral  court  to  annul  it. — Pages  131,  132. 

Controversies  may  arise  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  between  political  departments,  in  relation 
to  their  powers ;  between  the  legislative  and 
treaty-making  departments  ;  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives;  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  or  between  the  State 
and  Federal  departments;  but  they  would  not 
be  cases  in  law  and  equity,  nor  is  any  power  to 
decide  them  given  to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  One 
species  of  controversy  relates  to  the  form  of 
government ;  the  other  flows  from  its  operation. 
The  power  by  which  a  Government  is  formed  or 
altered  is  not  the  power  by  which  the  lawsuits 
of  individuals  are  tried;  and  therefore  a  power 
to  try  suits  in  law  and  equity  was  never  sup¬ 
posed  to  comprise  the  former  powers. 

Among  the  cases  to  which  the  Federal  juris¬ 
diction  is  extended,  not  one  is  to  be  found  recog¬ 
nising  a  power  to  decide  controversies  between 
any  of  these  political  departments.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  jurisdiction,  transcending  beyond 
comparison  the  jurisdiction  cautiously  specified, 
should  have  been  tacitly  given  without  any 
specification. — Seepages  134,  135. 

The  third  article  of  the  Constitution  is  both 
organic  and  legal — organic,  in  establishing  a 
Federal  J udiciary ;  legal,  in  creating  several  new 
individual  legal  rights ;  but  its  legal  character,  to 
be  discerned  in  this  and  other  articles,  is  addressed 
to  all  individuals,  and  of  course  to  all  tribunals. 
The  mechanism  of  a  supreme  and  inferior  courts 
does  no  more  create  a  supreme  national  judicial 
power,  than  the  mechanism  of  Congress  can  create 
a  supreme  national  legislative  power.  None  of 
these  wheels  or  pullies  were  intended  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  State  Governments,  or  their  republi¬ 
can  forms,  or  the  reservation  by  which  only  life 
is  infused  into  those  forms.  Hence  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  Federal  courts  into  supreme  and  in¬ 
ferior  was  only  intended  as  an  auxiliary  towards 


enforcing  the  legal  character  of  the  Constitution, 
and  not  as  an  instrument  for  altering  its  organic 
or  its  contracting  characters.  The  Constitution, 
as  a  law,  would  produce  cases  in  law  and  equity. 
To  such  cases  only,  and  not  to  the  principles  of 
the  compact,  nor  to  the  mechanism  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is 
extended.  The  State  courts  may  also  try  cases 
in  law  and  equity,  but  this  gives  them  no  power 
to  alter  the  mechanism  or  principles  of  Constitu- 
lions,  or  to  determine  the  controversies  of  polit¬ 
ical  departments.  Authorities  might  be  cited, 
in  great  numbers,  to  prove  that  such  powers 
have  never  been  considered  as  annexed  to  a 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  law  and  equity,  but  only 
a  Federal  and  State  construction  is  adduced. 
Congress  have  given  to  the  courts  of  Columbia 
a  power  to  try  all  cases  in  iaio  and  equity.  Do 
these  words  convey  a  power  to  regulate  the  po¬ 
litical  departments  or  principles  by  which  the 
District  is  governed?  The  States  gave  to  the 
Federal  courts  the  same  power.  Do  the  same 
words  convey  a  power  to  regulate  the  political 
departments  or  principles  by  which  the  States 
are  governed,  and  not  those  by  which  Columbia 
is  governed?  The  State  of  Ohio  gave  a  juris¬ 
diction  to  one  supreme  court  and  infe.ior  courts, 
in  cases  of  law  and  equity.  Did  this  create  a 
jurisdiction  able  to  regulate  the  powers  of  polit¬ 
ical  departments  created  by  its  Constitution  ? _ 

Pages  138,  13(Jt^ 

The  legal  feature  of  the  Constitution,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  judges,  is  expressed  in  the  sixth  article : 
t;The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  are  to  be  bound 
thereby.”  Can  the  judgments  of  the  Federal 
court  be  a  supreme  law  over  this  supreme  law  ? 
Is  there  no  difference  between  the  supremacy  of 
a  Federal  court  over  inferior  Federal  courts,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  all  courts? 
The  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  is  a  guaranty 
of  the  independent  powers,  within  their  respect¬ 
ive  spheres,  allowed  by  the  Federalist  to  the 
State  and  federal  Governments.  A  supremacy 
in  the  court  might  abridge  or  alter  these  spheres. 
The  State  judges  are  bound  by  the  Constitution 
and  by  an  oath  to  obey  the  supremacy  of  the 
constitution,  and  not  even  required  to  obey  the 
supremacy  of  the  Federal  court.  Why  are  all 
the  departments  of  the  State  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernments  equally  bound  to  obey  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution?  Because  the  State  and 
federal  Governments  were  considered  as  check¬ 
ing  or  balancing  departments.  Had  either  been 
considered  as  subordinate  to  a  supremacy  in  the 
other,  it  would  have  been  tyrannical  to  require 
it  by  an  oath  to  support  the  supremacy  of  the 
constitution,  and  also  to  break  that  oath  by 
yielding  to  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  other. 
The  oath  requires  loyalty  to  State  and  Federal 
lowers  ;  judgments  might  require  disloyalty  to 
loth.  The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is,  that  as 
;he  Federal,  in  its  mechanism,  is  a  perfect  Gov¬ 
ernment,  because  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
British,  the  States  are  bound  to  consider  what¬ 
ever  it  does  as  constitutional ;  and  that  there- 
ore  the  oath,  though  taken  in  fact  to  support 
the  Constitution,  virtually  binds  the  swearer  to 
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*  wii  thp  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
randtbV^^ents  of  its  Supreme  Coun. 

,  .  q'nce  the  State  Governments,  by  tneir  o 
aoizatiem  and  by  the  guaranty,  are  cons.a?ed 
3  perfect  Governments  also  in  reU  i 

rrnmeSt,  h°y  Z  - 
ation  of  the  oath,  bound  to  support  State  law 
md  judgments.  Is  it  not  as  obvious,  by  end  - 
na  the  Federal  Government  or  either  of  its  d 

=iple3-  “Vt6  ^Ta^c^MaUri  Gov- 
organization,  that  a  consuuuab  Oovern- 

ernment  and  a  destruction  of  the  State  govern 
me^ts  would  ensue,  as.  by  endowing  the  State 

Governments,  upon  the  sarae  |r0  gov. 

=-=S:S: 

»  SS.3SS 

1TfetheWsTatesaand  in  the  other  to  the  people  of 
Sta  e  and  0,a“  neither  this  species  of  per- 
fecuon  nor  the  mechanism  of  either,  invests  one 
with  any  species  of  supremacy  over  the  other. 
Seepage  140,  141 


Have  we  not  heard  judges  crying  out,  through 
the  land,  sedition!  and  asking  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  inquire,  is  there  no  seditton  here  ?  It 
is  true,  the  sedition  law  had  expired  with  the 
last  Administration,  and  he  trusted  it .  w 
exist,  or  at  least  be  acted  on,  under  the  virtuous 
Jefferson.  But  hereafter,  it  it  should  ex  J 
judges,  under  the  cry  of  sedition  and  political 
heresy,  may  place  half  your  citizens  in  irons. 
See  Annals  of  Congress ,  1801-  2,  page  47. 


m- 


On  Remodelling  the  Judiciary. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Administration  of  the 
dder  Adams,  viz :  on  the  13th  February,  1801, 
the  judiciary  system  was  remodeled,  by  which* 
large  number  of  circuit  judgeships  were  create  , 
and  the  Supreme  Court  made  simp  y  a  cour 
appeal  from  the  inferior  jurisdictions.  But  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  politics,  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  bis  Republican  friends  had  a  majority 
in  both  branches  of  the  succeeding  Congress. 
Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  introduced  a  resolution  into  the  Senate 
proposing  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  art  above 
referred  to,  which,  after  protracted  debate  m  both 
branches  of  Congress,  was  carried 


STEYENS  THOMPSON  MASON,  OF  VIRGINIA. 
During  the  same  discussion,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vir- 

gI  TaheSao^ct.  of  courts  of  law,  as  I  -derstand 

o  protect  the  citizens  againstthe  oppressive  use 
of  uower  in  theExecutive  offices.  Not  to  pro 
tect  them  against  the  Legislature,  for  that  I  think 
I  have  shown  to  be  impossible,  wit  P 

iod 


MR.  JACKSON,  OP  GEORGIA. 

On  the  12th  January,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia, 

h"„?  Seat' !Por  K  I  am  more*afraid 

"it  nsmorcha  Theymay  deprive 

1 S  str  i t^ i sTs  aid  these  evils  will  not  happen. 

jSfatKsssttEl 


MR.  COCKE,  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  Cocke,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  same  subject, 

Sal'  have  been  told  that  the  nation  is  to  look 

UP  to  these  immaculate  judge,  to  Protect  their 

liberties'  U>  protect  the  people  against  them- 
liberties  >  i  and  what  result  did  it 

S  to?  Helhuddered  to  think  of  it.  Were 
there  none  of  these  judges  ready  to  plunge  th 
swords  in  the  American  heart  l  Re  ai 
think  it  proper  to  be  alarmed  by  the  terrors  held 

out.— lb.,  page  75.  _ . 

THOMAS  T.  DAVIS,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Davis,  Ox 

Kentucky,  said : 

I  found  my  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  re- 
Dealing 'the  judiciary  law  on  another  reason  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  courts  being  unnecessary  j 
T  mean  the  power  they  declare  they  have,  in  the 
I  mean  tne  P  ,  Patterson,  to  “  declare  a  law 

laT*„gd°  void  '?g  Never  "an  1  subscribe  to  that 
omnion  Never  can  I  believe  the  J udieiary  para- 
rrlnnnt  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  ,  if  it 
n  have  yetto  learn  it ;  there  is  an  end  to  leg¬ 
islation  ;  a  knave  or  a  fool  can  make  void  your 
best  and  most  wholesome  laws.  1 

am  willing  to  admit  the  Judiciary  to  be  co- 
o-dinate  with  the  Legislature  iu  thi3  respect,  to 
Sedges  thinking  a  law  tution- 

oi  are  not  bound  to  execute  it ,  but  not  to  ue 
c  kre  it  null  and  void.  That  power  res  s  alone 
°  Uh  the  Legislature.  But  we  are  told  this  Ju¬ 
diciary  is  necessary  to  check  this  House  and  the 
Senate  and  to  protect  the  people  against  then- 
worst  ’enemies.  P  This  is  saying  to  the  peopxe, 
Ton  are  incapable  of  governing  yourselves  ;  your 
I  representatives  are  incapable  ot  doing  it ;  in  the 
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Judiciary  alone  you  find  a  safe  deposit  for  your 
liberties  ;  and  Raying,  also,  that  the  Judiciary  is 
the  vitals  of  the  nation,  wherein  all  power  all 
safety  dwells  ;  that  the  Legislature  is  subordi- 
n  ite  thereto,  and  a  mere  nominal  thing  a 
shadow  without  substance,  its  acts  perfectly 
withm  the  control  of  the  Judiciary.  I  tremble 
at  such  ideas.  The  sooner  we  put  men  out  of 
power,  who  we  find  determined  to  act  in  this 
manner,  the  better  ;  by  doing  so,  we  preserve  the 
power  of  the  Legislature,  and  save  our  nation 
from  the  ravages  of  an  uncontrolled  Judiciary  - 
lb.,  page  558.  J ' 


WILLIAM  B.  GILES,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

On  the  same  subject,  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  said  : 

The  general  disquietude  which  manifested 
itself  in  consequence  of  these  enterprising  meas¬ 
ures,  in  the  year  1800,  induced  the  Federal  par¬ 
ty  to  apprehend  that  they  had  pushed  their  prin- 
ciples  too  far,  and  they  began  to  entertain  doubts 
of  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election,  which 
was  approaching.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  Was 
natural  for  them  to  look  out  for  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  in  which  they  could  en 
trench  themselves  in  the  event  of  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  issue  in  the  election,  and  continue  to  support 
those  favorite  principles  of  irresponsibility  which 
they  could  never  consent  to  abandon. 

.,  Judiciary  department,  of  course,  presented 

itself  as  best  fitted  for  their  object,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  was  already  filled  with  men  who  had 
manifested  the  most  indecorous  zeal  in  favor  of 
their  principles,  but  because  they  held  their  offi¬ 
ces  by  indefinite  tenures,  and  of  course  were 
further  removed  from  any  responsibility  to  the 
people  than  either  of  the  other  departments  *  * 
Although  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
T.  Morris)  yesterday  observed  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  commenced  a  system  of  persecution,  so 
ignorant,  he  said,  he  was,  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  system,  that  he  could  not  conceive  to  what  the 
gentleman  alluded.  It  is  some  time,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  since  a  member  of  this  House,  and  sundry 
printers  throughout  the  United  States,  have  been 
amerced  and  imprisoned  to  appease  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  an  unconstitutional  sedition  act,  for 
merely  publishing  their  own  sentiments,  which 
happened  to  be  unpalatable  to  the  then  existing 
Administration  !  It  is  some  time,  sir,  since  we 
have  seen  judges,  who  ought  to  have  been  inde¬ 
pendent,  converted  into  political  partisans,  and 
like  Executive  missionaries,  pronouncing  politi¬ 
cal  harangues  throughout  the  United  States !  It 
is  some  time,  sir,  since  we  have  seen  the  zealous 
judge  stoop  from  the  bench  to  look  out  for  more 
victims  for  judicial  vengeance  !  It  is  some  time 
since  we  have  seen  the  same  judicial  impetuosity 
drive  from  the  bar  the  most  respectable  counsel 
who  humanely  proposed- to  interpose  between  a 
Inendless  and  unprotected  man  and  the  judicial 
vengeance  to  which  he  was  doomed  1  It  is 
some  time,  sir,  since  we  have  seen  the  same  ju¬ 
dicial  zeal  extending  the  provisions  of  the  sedi- 
tion  act,  by  discovering  that  it  had  jurisdiction 
or  tne  Ux  non  scripta ,  or  common  law.  *  *  * 

The  first  clause  declares  there  shall  be  a  Con- 


gress,  to  whom  the  business  of  legislation  is  con¬ 
fided.  This  Congress  is  to  consist  of  a  House  of 
Representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  im¬ 
mediately,  and  responsible  to  them  at  the  end  of 
every  two  years ;  and  a  Senate  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  people — one- third  of  the  Senators 
to  be  chosen  every  two  years,  and  responsible 
at  the  end  of  every  six  years.  The  Executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who  is  chosen  by 
electors,  who  are  chosen  for  the  express  purpose 
by  the  people,  and  responsible  at  the  end  of  every 
four  years.  *  *  *  J 

Thus,  then,  are  formed  two  departments,  their 
powers  specified  and  defined,  the  times  for  ex¬ 
tending  their  powers  fixed,  and,  indeed,  a  com¬ 
plete  organization  for  the  execution  of  their  re¬ 
spective  powers,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
law  for  that  purpose.  A  third  department,  to 
wit:  the  Judiciary  department,  is  still  wanting. 

Is  that  formed  by  the  Constitution?  How  is  that 
to  be  formed  ?  It  is  not  formed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  declared  that  there  shall  be  such 
a  department ;  and  it  is  directed  to  be  formed  by 
the  other  two  departments,  who  owe  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  people.  Here  there  arises  an  im¬ 
portant  difference  of  opinion  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  sides  of  this  House  It  is  contended  on  one 
side  that  the  Judiciary  department  is  formed  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  It  is  contended  on  the 
other  side  that  the  Constitution  does  no  more 
than  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  a  Judiciary 
department,  and  directs  that  it  shall  be  formed 
by  the  other  two  departments,  under  certain 
modifications.  Article  third,  section  first,  of  the 
Constitution,  has  these  words:  “The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  es¬ 
tablish.”  Here,  then,  the  power  to  ordain  and 
establish  inferior  courts  is  given  to  Congress  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms,  and  also  to  ordain 
and  establish  “one  Supreme  Court.”  The  only 
imitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress  in  this 
clause  consists  in  the  number  of  Supreme  Courts 
0  be  established  ;  the  limitation  is  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  one,  although  that  is  an  affirmative  and 
not  a  negative  expression.  The  number  of  judges 
the  assignation  of  duties,  the  fixing  compensa¬ 
tions,  the  fixing  of  times  when,  and  places  where 
the  courts  shall  exercise  their  functions,  &c.,  are 
left  to  the  entire  discretion  of  Congress.  The 
spirit  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
are  completely  satisfied,  provided  one  Supreme 
Court  be  established.  Hence,  when  all  these 
essential  points  in  the  organization  and  formation 
of  courts  is  intrusted  to  the  unlimited  discretion 
o  Congress,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  courts  are 
formed  by  the  Constitution.  *  *  * 

The  Legislature  has  no  more  control  over  an 
officer  who  holds  an  executive  commission  du¬ 
ring  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  than  over  a 
judicial  officer  holding  his  office  during  good 
behaviour— the  remedy  given  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  to  wit :  im¬ 
peachment.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
office  of  the  one  should  be  less  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Legislature  than  the  office  of 
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the  other  ;  and  it  seems  to  he  universally  agreed, 
that  although  the  Legislature  cannot  deprive  an 
Executive  officer  of  his  office  in  any  other  way 
than  by  impeachment,  during  the  continuance  of 
such  office,  yet  the  office  itself  is  always  subjec 
to  be  abolished.  The  same  reasoning  will  hole 
with  equal  force  respecting  a  judge  and  a  judicia 
office.  The  reason  why  the  Executive  is  pro¬ 
scribed  from  the  removal  of  a  judge,  is  to  secure 
to  the  judge  a  complete  independence  of  the 
President,  who  is  not  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  judicial  duties  ;  but  the  removal  is  perfectly 
correct  in  the  case  of  an  Executive  officer,  be¬ 
cause  the  President  is  highly  responsible  for  the 
due  discharge  of  Executive  duties.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  not  responsible  for  either,  and,  of  course, 
stands  in  the  same  constitutional  relation  to 
both.  *  *  * 

And  in  this  part  of  the  sentence,  the  correct 
phraseology  of  the  Constitution  is  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation.  In  speaking  of  the  Executive  attri¬ 
bute,  to  wit:  the  appointing  and  commissioning 
officers,  the  term  good  behaviour  is  used.  In 
speaking  of  the  legislative  attribute,  to  wit :  the 
creation  of  the  offices,  and  fixing  compensations, 
the  term  during  their  continuance  in  office  is  used. 
The  reason  for  this  variation  of  expression  is 
obvious.  It  was  known  that  the  office  might  be 
discontinued,  and  the  judge  continue  to  behave 
well ;  the  limitation  was  therefore  applied  to  the 
office,  and  not  to  the  good  behaviour,  because  if 
the  office  should  be  discontinued,  which  is  clearly 
implied  in  this  expression,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Constitution  that  the  compensation  should 
be  received,  no  service  in  that  event  being  to  be 
rendered. 

Can  so  much  inattention,  and  folly  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as  would 
result  from  the  supposition  that  if  it  was  their 
intention  that  a  law  growing  out  of  the  specified 
powers,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others,  should 
be  irrepealable  when  once  passed,  that  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  principle  would  be  left  to  mere  impli¬ 
cation  ?  Such  a  supposition  would  be  the  high¬ 
est  injustice  to  the  superior  intelligence  and  pa¬ 
triotism  of  those  gentlemen,  manifested  in  every 
other  part  of  the  instrument.  No,  sir ;  they 
would  have  made  notes  of  admiration ;  they 
would  have  used  every  mark,  adopted  every  cau¬ 
tion,  to  have  arrested  and  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  so  extraordinary  a  principle. 
They  would  have  said,  Legislators,  be  circum¬ 
spect  1  Be  cautious  1  Be  calm  !  Be  deliberate  ! 
Be  wise !  Be  wise,  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
be  wise  for  posterity!  You  are  now  about  to 
tread  upon  holy  ground.  The  law  you  are  now 
about  to  pass  is  irrepealable  !  irrevocable  1  We 
are  so  enamored  with  the  salutary  and  practi¬ 
cal  independence  of  the  English  judiciary  sys¬ 
tem,  that,  in  infusing  its  principle  into  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  we  have  stamped  it  with  the  proverbial 
folly  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  1  If  this  princi¬ 
ple  had  been  introduced  into  the  Constitution  in 
express  words,  it  would  have  formed  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  contrast  to  all  other  parts  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  yet  gentlemen  make  no  difficulty  in  intro¬ 
ducing  that  principle  by  construction,  which 
would  have  appeared  so  stupid  and  absurd  if 


written  in  express  words  in  the  body  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  *  *  * 

But  the  most  important  consequence  from  this 
doctrine  is,  that  it  erects  the  judges  into  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  iu  perpetual  succession, 
with  censorial  and  controlling  powers  over  the 
other  departments.  And  for  what  purpose? 
i  he  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson)  has  informed  us,  “  to  protect  the  people 
against  their  worst  enemies — themselves  !”  This 
is  the  real  exposition  of  the  object,  in  very  few 
but  emphatical  words.  *  *  * 

Very  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  courts, 
the  judges  decided  that  they  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  Did 
this,  in  the  judges,  seem  unambitious?  The 
States  thought  it  did  not.  *  *  * 

The  judges  have  determined  that  they  are 
judges,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  yoar  laws.  He  proposed  not  to  discuss 
this  question,  because  he  did  not  think  it  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  question  before  us.  He  only  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  show  their  unlimited  claims  to  power. 
The  judges  have  determined  that  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  extends  to  the  lex  non  scripta ,  or  rather  to 
the  lex  non  descripta ,  or  common  law.  Does  this 
in  the  judges,  seem  unambitious?  This  law 
pervades  the  whole  municipal  regulations  of  the 
country.  It  is  unlimited  in  its  object,  and  indef¬ 
inite  in  its  character.  Legalize  this  unassuming 
claim  of  jurisdiction  by  the  judges,  and  they 
mve  before  them  every  object  of  legislation. 
They  have  sent  a  mandatory  process,  or  process 
eading  to  a  mandamus,  into  the  Executive  Cab¬ 
inet,  to  examine  its  concerns.  Does  this,  in  the 
judges,  seem  unambitious?  Now,  sir,  examine 
and  combine  the  extraordinary  pretensions  to 
power ;  legalize  them,  and  you  •■have  precisely 
that  body  politic  and  corporate  which  gentlemen 
deem  so  important  in  the  United  States,  “to 

protect  the  people  from  their  worst  enemies _ 

themselves  1  ”  He  should  not  revert  so  frequently 
to  this  expression,  but  that  he  did  consider  it  as 
the  candid  and  correct  exposition  of  the  object 
of  gentlemen  opposed  to  the  repeal.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  irresponsibility  against  the  doctrine 
of  responsibility.  The  latter,  he  had  endeavored 
to  show,  characterized  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  despotism, 
in  opposition  to  the  representative  system.  It 
was  an  express  avowal  that  the  people  were 
incompetent  to  govern  themselves.— /A,  panes 
581—596.  *  r  y 


ROBERT  WILLIAMS. 

Robert  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  said : 

That  there  must  be  some  place  where  the  time 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  must  be  determined 
all  would  agree.  Where,  then,  is  it?  In  what 
department?  The  people  have  constituted  two 
departments  of  authority  — the  Executive  and 

Legislative,  emanating  directly  from  the  people _ 

and  have  directed  them  to  form  another,  farther 
removed  from  the  people.  Are  we,  then,  to  be 
told  there  is  more  safety  in  confiding  this  im¬ 
portant  power  to  the  last  department,  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  people,  than  in  departments 
flowing  directly  from  the  people,  responsible  to, 
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and  returning  at*short  intervals  into,  the  mass 

0t  IfthETdoctrine  is  to  extend  to  the  length  gen¬ 
tlemen  contend,  then  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Government  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of 
the  Judiciary.  Whatever  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government  may  do,  they  can  undo.  You 
may  pass  a  law,  but  they  can  annul  it.  Will  not 
the  people  be  astonished  to  hear  that  their  laws 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  judges,  who  are 
themselves  independent  of  all  law.  lb.,  pages 
531,  532. 


JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  said : 

But,  sir,  if  you  pass  the  law,  th6|udge3  are  to 
put  their  veto  upon  it  by  declaring  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Here  is  a  new  power  ot  a  dangerous 
and  uncontrollable  nature,  contended  ior.  Ihe 
decision  of  a  constitutional  question  must  rest 
somewhere.  Shall  it  be  confided  to  mem  imme¬ 
diately  responsible  to  the  people,  or  to  those  who 
are  irresponsible?  for  the  responsibility  by  im¬ 
peachment  is  little  less  than  a  name  hrom 
whom  is  a  corrupt  decision  most  to 'be  fa ared? 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  power  which  has  the 
right  of  passing,  without  appeal,  on  the  vaiidi  y 
of  vour  laws,  is  your  sovereign.  *  *  f  ul> 

sirf  are  we  not  as  deeply  interested  in  the  true 
exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  the  judges  can 
be?  With  all  the  deference  to  their  talents,  is 
not  Congress  as  capaple  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  as  they  are  ?  Are  not  its  members  act- 
ino-under  a  responsibility  to  public  opinion,  which 
can  and  will  check  their  aberrations  from  duty. 
Let  a  case,  not  an  imaginary  one,  be  stated.  Con¬ 
gress  violates  the  Constitution  by  fettering  the 
press  :  the  judicial  corrective  is  applied  to  ;  tar 
from  protecting  the  liberty  ot  the  citizen,  or  the 

letter  of  the  Constitution,  you  find  them  outdoing 
the  Legislature  in  zeal ;  pressing  the  common  law 
of  England  to  their  service  where  the  sedition 
law  did  not  apply.  Suppose  your  reliance  had 
been  altogether  on  this  broken  staff,  and  not  on 
the  elective  principle  ?  Your  press  might  have 
been  enchained  till  doomsday, your  cit.zens  incar¬ 
cerated  for  life,  and  where  is  your  remedy  ?  But 
if  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  lef  t  wi 
us,  there  are  no  longer  limits  to  our  power  ;  and 
this  would  be  true,  if  an  appeal  did  not  lip  through 
the  elections,  from  us  to  the  nation,  to  ^ho 
alone,  and  not  a  few  privileged  individuals  it 
belongs  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Gentlemen  tell  us  that  our  doctrine 
will  carry  the  people  to  the  gallows,  if  they  su 
themselves  to  be  misled  into  the  belief  that  the 
judges  are  not  the  expositors  of  the  Constitution. 
Their  practice  has  carried  the  people  to  infamous 
punishment,  to  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  had 
they  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  their  uncon¬ 
stitutional  laws,  judges  would  not  have  been 
wanting  to  conduct  them  to  the  gibbet. 

No,  sir,  you  may  invade  the  press  ;  the  courts i  i 
support  you,  will  outstrip  you  in  zeal  to  further 
this  great  object;  your  citizens  may  be  imprisoned 
and  amerced,  the  courts  will  take  care  to  see  it 
executed;  the  helpless  foreigner  may, contrary  to 
the  express  letter  of  your  Constitution,  be  deprived 


of  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  defence  ;  the  courts,  in  their  extreme  hu- 
mility,  cannot  find  authority  for  granting  it ,  but 
touch  one  cent  of  their  salaries,  abolish  one  sine¬ 
cure  office  which  the  judges  hold,  and  they  are 
immediately  arrayed  against  the  ^ws,  as  the 
champions  of  the  Constitution.  Lay  your  hands 
ontbe  liberties  of  the  people,  they  are  torpid, 
utterly  insensible  ;  but  affect  their  peculiar ^  inter¬ 
est  and  they  are  all  nerve.  They  are  said  to  be 
harmless,  unaspiring  men.  Their  MmU.  pre¬ 
tensions  extend  only  to  a  complete  e* 
from  legislative  control,  to  the  exercise  of  a 
quisitorial  authority  over  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Executive  and  the  veto  of  the  Roman  Tribunate 
upon  all  your  laws,  together  with  the  establish- 
tag  any  body  of  laws  which  they  may  choose  to 

declare  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  ~  Court 
their  inquisitorial  capacity,  the  Supreme  Court, 
relieved  from  the  tedious  labor  of  investigatin 
judicial  points  by  the  law  of  the  last  session,  may 
easily  direct  the  Executive,  by  mandamus,  in  what 
mode  it  is  their  pleasure  that  he  should  ex  ecu  e 
his  functions.  They  will  also  have  more  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  Legislature,  and  forestall,  by  ] m 
flammatory  pamphlets,  their  decisions  on  all  im 

poTtant  questions;  whilst,  for  the  amusement  of 

the  public,  we  shall  retain  the  right  of  debating, 
but  not  of  voting.— Ib.,  pages  661,  662. 


NATHANIEL  MACON. 

Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  said  . 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  judges,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  independence.  1  will  state  one 
fact,  to  show  that  they  have  P°™  aJ|  l 

independence.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  courts,  they  issued  a  writ— not  be¬ 
in'  a  professional  ian,  1  shall  not  undertake ,to 
give  its  name— to  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  directing  a  case  then  depending  in  the 
State  court  to  be  brought  into  the  Federal  court. 
The  State  judges  refused  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  laid  the  whole  proceedings  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  who  approved  their  conduct,  a?d>  as 
as  I  remember,  unanimously ;  and  this  in  that  day 
was  not  called  disorganizing.— Ib.,page  711. 

JOSEPH  H.  NICHOLSON. 

Joseph  n.  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  said: 

Thi3  Judiciary,  however,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  has  said,  in  that  same  spirit  of  Chns- 
tion  meekness  which  appears  to  have  charac¬ 
terized  him  throughout,  he  never  considered  a 
sanctuary,  because  he  knew  that  £ot£inS 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  infidels.  *  . 

entire  rejection  of  the  odious  principle  that  the 
reins  of  Government  are  to  be  placed  m 
hands  of  a  set  of  men  who  are  independent  of 
and  beyond  the  control  of  ihe  people,  afford  any 
evidence  of  infidelity,  then  do  I  avow  myself* as 
much  an  infidel  as  any  man  living.  f  , 

Have  the  people  of  this  country  ever  consented 
to  vest  the  judges  with  this  extensive  discretion¬ 
ary  power?  Have  they  ever  sanctioned  the 
principle  that  the  judges  should  make  law  for 
them  instead  of  their  Representatives  ?  Is  it  not 
legislation,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  when 
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your  judgeg  are  authorized  to  introduce  at 
pleasure  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  to  arm 
themselves  with  power?  The  American  people 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  principle  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  never  will  submit  to  it.  They 
never  ought  to  submit  to  it.  It  is  giving  to 
the  judges  a  power  infinitely  more  transcend¬ 
ent  than  that  vested  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Legislature  cannot  recognise 
any  principle  of  the  common  law  having  a 
monarchical  tendency ;  yet  this  principle  the 
judges  may  recognise  if  you  leave  it  to  their 
discretion  to  introduce  any  part  of  the  common 
law  which  they  may  think  proper.  *  *  * 

By  what  authority  are  the  judges  to  be  raised 
above  the  law  and  above  the  Constitution? 
Where  is  the  charter  which  places  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  this  country  in  their  hands  ?  Give 
them  the  powers  and  the  independence  now 
contended  for,  and  they  will  require  nothing 
more ;  for  your  Government  becomes  a  despot¬ 
ism,  and  they  become  your  rulers.  They  are  to 
decide  upon  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the 
property,  of  your  citizens  ;  they  have  an  absolute 
veto  upon  your  laws,  by  declaring  them  null 
and  void  at  pleasure  ;  they  are  to  introduce  at 
will  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  differing 
essentially  with  us  upon  the  great  principles  of 
government ;  and,  after  being  clothed  with  this 
arbitrary  power,  they  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  nation,  as  they  are  not  to  be  affected  by  any 
■laws  which  the  people  by  their  representatives 
can  pass.  If  all  this  be  true,  if  this  doctrine  be 
established  in  the  extent  which  is  now  contend¬ 
ed  for,  the  Constitution  is  not  worth  the  time 
we  are  now  spending  upon  it.  It  is,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  its  enemies,  mere  parchment;  for 
these  judges,  thus  rendered  omnipotent,  may 
overleap  the  Constitution,  and  trample  on  your 
law3 ;  they  may  laugh  the  Legislature  to  scorn, 
and  set  the  nation  at  defiance. 

To  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  by  what 
name  you  call  them  ;  I  care  not  whether  it  be 
kings  or  judges.  Arm  them  with  power,  and 
the  danger  is  the  same.  For  myself,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  I  would  rather  be 
subject  to  the  absolute  sway  of  one  tyrant,  than 
to  that  of  thirty;  as  I  would  prefer  the  mild 
despotism  of  China  to  the  hated  aristocracy  of 
Venice,  where  the  vilest  wretch  was  encouraged 
as  a  secret  informer,  and  the  lion’s  mouth  was 
ever  gaping  for  accusation. — lb pages  805 — 824. 

JOHN  BACON. 

John  Bacon,  of  Massachusetts,  said: 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  about  the  pecu¬ 
liar  and  absolute  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 
Although  this  is  a  term  unknown  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  applying  particularly  to  the  Judiciary 
department  of  the  Government,  yet  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  in  some  respects,  true.  The  Judiciary  are 
so  far  independent  of  the  Legislative  and  Execu¬ 
tive  departments  of  the  Government,  that  these, 
neither  jointly  or  separately,  have  a  right  to  pre¬ 
scribe,  direct,  or  control,  its  decisions.  It  must 
judge  for  itself;  otherwise  the  decisions  made 
in  that  department  would  not  be  the  decisions  of  ! 


that,  but  of  some  other  department  or  body  of 
men.  The  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made 
pursuant  thereto,  are  the  only  rule  by  which 
the  Judiciary,  in  their  official  capacity,  are  to 
regulate  their  conduct.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  other  departments.  The  Judiciary  have  no 
more  right  to  prescribe,  direct,  or  control,  the 
acts  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  than  the  other  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  to  prescribe  or  direct  those  of  the 
Judiciary. — lb  ,page  983. 

THE  SEDITION  LAW— MATTHEW  LYON’S 

CASE. 

Matthew  Lyon,  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  was 
convicted  under  the  sedition  act,  in  1798,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  several  months’  imprisonment,  and  the 
payment  of  a  thousand  dollars  fine.  He  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  petitioned 
Congress  more  than  once  for  indemnity,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  under  which  he  suffered  was 
unconstitutional,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of 
irregularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
against  him.  On  Tuesday,  December  8,  1818, 
the  memorial  being  under  consideration  in  the 
United  States  Senate — 

The  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
said : 

He  considered  the  sedition  act  as  having  been 
unconstitutional,  not  only  from  a  defect  of  power 
in  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law,  but  because  its 
passage  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  sense  of  the  nation  had  unques¬ 
tionably  pronounced  it  unconstitutional;  and 
that  opinion  being  generally  entertained,  it 
ought  to  be  solemnly  pronounced  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  that  history  and  the  records  of  the  coun¬ 
try  may  not  hand  it  down  to  posterity  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  acts  of  similar  usurpation.  If  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  proceedings  in  that  case  was  im¬ 
portant  in  a  public  point  of  view,  it  was  certain¬ 
ly  so  as  it  related  to  the  individuals  who  became 
the  subjects  of  prosecution  under  that  act.  To 
each  of  them,  and  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
had  guarantied  certain  rights,  which  had  been 
violated  by  that  law.  This  guaranty  entitled 
them  to  indemnity  in  cases  wherein  those  rights 
were  violated  ;  of  this  indemnity,  the  decision  of 
courts  ought  not  to  deprive  them.  If  they  did, 
he  said,  there  is  no  redeeming  spirit  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Legal  sanctions  cannot  vitiate  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions.  The  Judiciary  is  a  valuable 
part  of  the  Government,  and  ought  to  be  highly 
respected  ;  but  i3  not  infallible.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  our  guide — our  supreme  law.  BUnd 
homage  can  never  be  rendered  by  freemen  to 
any  power.  In  all  cases  of  alleged  violations 
of  the  Constitution,  it  was  for  Congress  to  make 
a  just  discrimination.  In  doubtful  cases,  he 
said,  he  would  not  interfere ;  but  when  the  Con¬ 
stitution  forbade  a  law,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  interpose  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffered 
by  its  inflictions. — Benton's  Abridgment,  vol.  6, 
'page  184. 
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Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the 
same  day,  said : 

According  to  some  gentlemen,  we  were  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Judiciary  more  than  the  law,  and  both 
more  than  the  Constitution.  It  was  a  misfor- 
tuue  the  judges  were  not  equal  in  infallibility  to 
the  God  who  made  them.  The  truth  was,  if 
the  judge  was  a  party  man  out  of  power,  he 
would  be  a  party  man  in.  The  office  would  not 
change  human  nature.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  sedition  law,  and  the  proceedings  under  it, 
had  more  effect  in  revolutionizing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  than  all  its  other  acts.  He  well  remem¬ 
bered  the  language  of  the  times — pay  your  taxes, 
but  don’t  speak  against  Government.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  admits  the  inexpe¬ 
diency  of  the  law,  but  not  its  unconstitutional- 
i‘y.  This  was  of  itself  a  great  concession. 
Would  he,  or  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  put  his  finger  on  the  clause  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  authorized  that  law?  He  would  not 
impute  evil  motives — he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  but  with  acts.  He  would  have  preferred 
a  silent  vote  ;  but,  being  referred  to  in  the  peti¬ 
tion,  he  could  not  be  silent.  Money  is  paid  back 
daily  from  the  Treasury  to  individuals,  without 
its  being  called  revising  the  decision  of  the 
judges.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Otis)  about  the  powers 
of  the  Government.*  That  gentleman  thought  it 
might  do  any  act  necessary  to  its  preservation. 
He  (Mr.  M.)  believed  it  could  not  go  beyond  the 
Constitution.  We  have  in  the  country  two  Gov¬ 
ernments.  The  Constitution  defines  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  and  leaves  the  State 
Governments  untouched.  He  thought  the  posi¬ 
tion  clear,  that  if  there  was  no  constitutional 
power  to  pass  the  law,  the  money  was  taken 
wrongfully,  and  ought  to  be  restored.  Mr.  Ma¬ 
con  was  sorry  the  names  of  judges  had  been  in¬ 
troduced.  We  ought  to  pass  lightly  over  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  Let  them  sleep  quietly  with 
their  fathers.  He  would  not  disturb  them.— - 
Ib.,page  187. 

Extract  from  a  report  made  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  December  5,  1820,  on  the  petition 
of  Matthew  Lyon,  by  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  of 
Virginia,  in  behalf  of  a  committee  of  that  body 
to  whom  the  petition  was  referred : 

The  claim  of  the  petitioner  to  redress  rests  on 
the  facts,  that  he  was  convicted  under  the  law 
commonly  called  the  sedition  act,  and  suffered 
in  his  body  a  long  and  loathsome  confinement 
in  jail,  and  in  his  estate,  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  fine.  *  *  *  A  majority  of  the  com¬ 

mittee,  after  the  severest  investigation,  have  de¬ 
cided  that  the  petitioner  is  entitled  to  relief.  *  * 

The  first  question  that  naturally  presents  itself 
in  the  investigation  is,  was  the  law  constitu¬ 
tional  !  The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing,  in  their  opinions,  it  was  not.  *  *  * 

'l  he  committee  are  aware  that,  in  opposition 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  decision  of  some 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  has  been  fre¬ 


quently  referred  to,  as  sovereign  and  conclusive 
of  the  question. 

The  committee  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the 
purity  and  intelligence  of  the  Judiciary.  But  it 
is  a  rational  respect,  limited  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  which  declares,  not  only  that 
judges  may  err  in  opinion,  but  also  may  com¬ 
mit  crimes,  and  hence  has  provided  a  tribunal 
for  the  trial  of  offenders. 

In  times  of  violent  party  excitement,  agitating 
the  whole  nation,  to  expect  that  judges  will  be 
entirely  exempt  from  its  influence,  argues  a  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of;  mankind.  Although  clothed 
with  the  ermine,  they  are  still  men,  and  carry 
into  the  judgment  seat  the  passions  and  motives 
common  to  their  kind.  Their  decisions  on  party 
questions  reflect  their  individual  opinions,  which 
frequently  betray  them  unconsciously  into  error. 
To  balance  the  judgment  of  a  whole  people  by 
that  of  two  or  three  men,  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  official  elevation,  is  to  exalt  the  creature 
of  the  Constitution  above  its  creator,  and  to 
assail  the  foundation  of  our  political  frabric  ) 
which  is,  that  the  decision  of  the  people  is  in¬ 
fallible,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to 
Heaven. — See  Benton's  Abridgment ,  vol.  6,  pages 
660,  661. 

Mahlon  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  said  : 

But  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  (Mr.  Walker,  of  Georgia)  when 
he  informs  us  that  our  independent  Judiciary  is 
the  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  By 
which  he  must  mean,  defenders  of  the  people 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  Government.  From 
what  I  witnessed  in  the  years  1798,  1799,  and 
1800,  I  never  shall,  I  never  can,  consider  our 
Judiciary  as  the  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  people  must  look  out  for  other  bul¬ 
warks  for  their  liberties.  I  have  the  most  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  the  learning,  talents,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  of  the  honorable  judges  who  fill  the 
Federal  bench.  But  if  those  who  carried  into 
effect  the  sedition  act  are  to  be  called  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  defenders,  it  must  be  for  nearly  the  same 
reason  that  the  Fates  were  called  Parcce — quia 
non  parcebant.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  curious* 
investigation,  how  far  the  Judiciary,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  have  been  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  people’s  liberties  against  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  Government ;  how  much  their  zeal 
has  been  increased  or  diminished  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  or  uncertainty  in  the  tenure  of  office ;  how 
far  by  an  increase  or  diminution  of  salary  ;  how 
much  it  has  been  affected  by  a  fear  of  loss  of 
office  or  salary  on  one  side,  or  the  hope  of  fur¬ 
ther  promotion  or  increase  of  salary  on  the  other. 
But  such  speculations  at  present  are  unneces¬ 
sary. — See.iL,  page  701. 

GEORGIA. 

In  the  case  of  Paddelford,  Fay,  &  Company, 
vs.  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Judge  Benning,  in  delivering  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court,  recited  two  or  three  cases  in 
which  the  State  of  Georgia  had  acted  in  disre- 
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gard  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Chisholm,  ex¬ 
ecutor.  against  Georgia,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — 

Ordered ,  that  unless  the  said  State  shall 
either  iu  due  form  appear,  or  show  cause  to  the 
contrary,  in  this  court,  by  the  first  day  of  next 
term,  judgment  by  default  shall  be  entered 
against  the  said  State. 

The  reporter  adds,  in  a  note,  that,  “  in  Febru¬ 
ary  term,  1794,  judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  a  writ  of  inquiry  awarded.  The 
writ,  however,  was  not  sued  out  and  executed  ; 
so  that  this  cause,  and  all  of  the  other  suits 
against  States,  were  swept  at  once  from  the 
records  of  the  court,  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. ” 

Georgia  treated  the  court  with  contempt  in 
respect  to  this  case.  Her  position  was,  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  her  as  a  party. — 
Georgia  Reports ,  vol.  14,  page  479. 

The  Judge  proceeds  to  say,  that  “in  this  po¬ 
sition  Georgia  triumphed,”  and  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  against  her  “  fell  dead." 

The  Judge  next  cites  the  case  of  Worcester  and 
Butler,  who  had  settled  on  the  Cherokee  lands 
in  Georgia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  for  which  offence  they  were  sent  to  the  pen¬ 
itentiary.  On  a  writ  of  error,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  annulled  the  judgment  in 
the  State  court,  and  issued  a  mandate  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  Georgia,  to  carry  its  judgment 
of  reversal  into  execution.  Judge  Benning  pro¬ 
ceeds  : 

Now,  what  did  Georgia  do  on  receipt  of  this 
special  mandate?  Through  every  department 
of  her  Government,  she  treated  the  mandate  and 
the  writ  of  error  with  contempt  the  most  pro¬ 
found.  She  did  not  even  protest  against  juris¬ 
diction,  as  she  had  done  in  the  case  of  Chis¬ 
holm’s  executors  ;  but  she  kept  Worcester  and 
Butler  iu  the  penitentiary,  and  she  executed,  in 
the  Creek  nation,  the  laws,  for  violating  which 
they  had  been  put  in  the  penitentiary.  *  *  * 

Judge  Benning,  in  delivering  his  opinion,  says, 
further : 

It  was  not  only  in  this  case  that  Georgia  oc¬ 
cupied  this  position ;  she  did  it  in  two  other 
cases,  and  those,  cases  of  life  and  death  :  the 
case  of  Tassels,  and  that  of  Graves.  One  of 
these  happened  before  those  of  Worcester  and 
Butler,  namely,  in  1830  ;  the  other  afterwards, 
in  1834.  The  Supreme  Court  had  issued  writs 
of  error  in  each  of  these  cases,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  defendants  to  the  State  of  Georgia  ; 
but,  as  the  cases  are  not  reported,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  writs  never  got  back  to  the 
Supreme  Court;  or  that,  if  they  ever  did,  it  was 
too  late.  It  is  certain  that  Georgia  hung  the  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  writ. 

In  the  Tassels  case,  the  Legislature  passed 
these,  among  other  resolutions  : 


Resolved,  That  the  State  of  Georgia  will  never 
so  far  compromit  her  sovereignty,  a3  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State,  as  to  become  a  party  to  the  case 
sought  to  be  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  writ  in  question. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be, 
and  he  and  every  other  officer  of  this  State  is 
hereby,  requested  and  enjoined  to  disregard  any 
and  every  mandate  and  process  that  has  been 
or  shall  be  served  on  him  or  them,  purporting 
to  proceed  from  the  Chief  Justice  or  any  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  executiou 
of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  this  State. 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed,  as  to  the  ca3e 
of  Graves,  by  the  Legislature  of  1834. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Cobbett,  gave  a 
unanimous  opinion  in  1788,  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract : 

If  a  State  should  differ  with  the  United  States 
about  the  construction  of  them,  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  umpire  but  the  people,  who  should  adjust 
the  affair  by  making  amendments  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  way,  or  suffer  from  the  defect.  Iu  such 
a  case,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
federal ;  it  is  a  league  or  treaty  made  by  the 
individual  States  as  one  party,  and  all  the  States 
a3  another  party.  When  two  nations  differ  about 
the  meaning  of  any  clause,  sentence,  or  word,  in 
a  treaty,  neither  has  an  exclusive  right  to  decide 
it;  they  endeavor  to  adjust  the  matter  by  nego¬ 
tiation;  but  if  it  cannot  be  thus  accomplished, 
each  has  a  right  to  retain  its  own  interpretation, 
until  a  reference  be  had  to  the  mediation  of  other 
nations,  and  arbitration,  or  the  fate  of  war. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  that 
in  such  a  case  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shall  control  and  be  conclu¬ 
sive  ;  neither  can  the  Congress  by  a  law  confer 
that  power. — Respublica  vs.  Cobbett ,  3  Dallas's 
Reports,  page  475. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  in  1814,  in 
the  case  of  Hunter  vs.  Martin,  devisee  of  Fairfax, 
eutered  the  following  unanimous  opinion,  after 
full  argument : 

The  court  is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  tho 
appellate  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho 
United  States  does  not  extend  to  this  court,  un¬ 
der  a  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  that  so  much  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  establish 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States  as  ex¬ 
tends  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  this  court  is  not  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the  writ 
of  error  in  this  case  was  improvidently  allowed 
under  the  authority  of  that  act ;  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  thereon  in  the  Supreme  Court  were 
coram  non  judice  in  relation  to  this  court;  and 
that  obedience  to  its  mandate  be  declined  by  this 
court. 
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RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON,  OF  KENTUCKY. 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Democratic  party, 
represented  Kentucky  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  in  1822.  I  find  in  Benton’s  Abridgment  of 
the  Debates  of  Congress,  toI.  7,  page  145,  an 
elaborate  speech  of  Mr.  Johnson  upon  a  resolu¬ 
tion  offered  by  him,  proposing  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  His  proposition  wa3  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  referring  all  cases  in  which 
a  State  may  be  a  party  to  the  final  adjudication 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
says : 

At  this  time  there  is,  unfortunately,  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Federal  Judiciary,  in  cases 
that  involve  political  power ;  and  this  distru-st 
may  be  carried  to  other  cases,  such  a3  the  law¬ 
yers  call  meumet  tunm .  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  statesmen  that  there  is  a  manifest  dis¬ 
position,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
to  enlarge,  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  constitutional 
construction,  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  least  in  that  branch,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  to  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
tribunals.  I  do  not  assert  this  to  be  the  fact  ; 
but,  if  it  is  not,  we  should  adopt  some  method, 
if  practicable,  to  remove  these  ill-founded  sus¬ 
picions.  *  *  .* 

Judges,  like  other  men,  have  their  political 
views.  One  may  be  friendly  to  consolidation ; 
another  may  err  on  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and  a 
third  may  prefer  that  happy  mediocrity,  which 
is  always  safe,  and  generally  salutary.  When 
these  are  associated  upon  the  bench,  and 
each  under  the  influence  of  his  own  partiality, 
there  will  inevitably  be  as  different  conclusions 
among  them,  where  State  sovereignty  is  involved, 
or  the  extent  of  Federal  jurisdiction  i3  called 
in  question,  as  if  they  were  members  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  body.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  consid¬ 
ered  any  more  infallible,  or  their  decisions  any 
less  subject  to  investigation  and  reversion  ?  Be¬ 
sides  the  differences  arising  from  political  pre¬ 
possessions,  the  various  structures  of  the  human 
mind  will  produce  a  variety  of  opinion.  One 
may  take  an  expansive  view  of  a  subject,  and 
base  his  decision  upon  truth  and  justice  ;  an¬ 
other  may  be  what  is  sometimes  called  a  techni¬ 
cal  judge;  and,  though  of  equal  integrity,  may 
conceive  it  his  duty  to  stick  to  the  bark  of  the 
case,  and  confine  himself,  in  all  decisions,  to  the 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  This  difference 
in  the  organization  of  the  mind  must  necessarily 
result  in  a  difference  of  conclusion.  Courts  also, 
like  cities  and  villages,  or  like  legislative  bodies, 
will  sometimes  have  their  leaders :  and  it  may 
happen,  that  a  single  individual  will  be  the  prime 
cause  of  a  decision  to  overturn  the  deliberate  act 
of  a  whole  State,  or  of  the  United  States;  yet, 
we  are  admonished  to  receive  their  opinions  as 
the  ancients  did  the  responses  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  or  the  Jews,  with  more  propriety,  the 
communications  from  Heaven,  delivered  by  Urim 
and  Thummim ,  to  the  High  Priest  of  God’s  chosen 
people,  from  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  Other  causes 


of  difference  might  be  multiplied  to  a  tedious  ex¬ 
tent;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
judges,  who,  like  other  men,  are  subject  to  the 
frailties,  the  passions,  the  partialities,  and  an¬ 
tipathies,  incident  to  human  nature,  should  not 
be  exempted  from  responsibility  on  account  of 
their  superior  integrity,  learning,  and  capacity  ; 
or  that  their  decisions  should  be  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  by  some  competent  tribunal,  responsible 
to  the  people.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  that  great  and  good  man  who  penned 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  who  now 
enjoys,  in  the  shades  of  Monticello,  the  blessings 
of  the  principles  which  it  contains.  *  *  * 

It  was  the  judgment  of  a  court  that  doomed 
the  immortal  Socrates  to  drink  the  hemlock. 
When  the  Roman  tyrant  could  no  longer  use  a 
hired  soldiery  to  immolate  the  victims  of  his 
jealousy,  he  resorted  to  courts  of  law.  When 
Henry  VIII,  of  England,  would  exercise  cruel 
despotism  under  the  forms  of  a  free  Constitution, 
the  army,  the  court,  and  the  Parliament,  were 
the  potent  engines  that  sustained  him.  When 
Mary,  his  daughter,  compelled  the  Protestants  to 
seal  their  testimony  at  the  stake,  the  court  gave 
sanction  to  the  murderous  deeds.  Her  sister  and 
successor,  Elizabeth,  created  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  and  formally  invested  it  with  in¬ 
quisitorial  power.  She  also  supported  the  arbi¬ 
trary  edicts  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  Puritans, 
because  obnoxious,  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Crown,  were  imprisoned  and 
dispersed  by  process  of  law,  and  the  judges  were 
the  supporters  of  her  despotic  power.  When 
she  would  destroy  her  unfortunate  kinswoman, 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  judges  were  instructed 
to  condemn  her,  and  by  their  sentence  she  came 
to  the  block.  This  horrid  deed  was  covered  by 
the  cloak  of  judicial  proceedings.  When  Charles 
I  determined  to  change  the  religion  of  Scotland, 
he  made  use  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  to 
effect  the  object.  By  the  same  judicial  power, 
the  advocates  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  have  so  often  been  divested  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  privileges,  and  doomed  to  SFal  with 
their  blood  that  religion  which  bore  them  tri¬ 
umphantly  through  the  vale  of  death. 

These  facts  are  not  exhibited  to  derogate  from 
the  character  of  the  Judiciary,  but  to  show  that 
no  truth  is  more  universally  established  in  his¬ 
tory,  that  no  proposition  can  be  more  plainly 
demonstrated  than  this,  that  judges  may  oppress 
the  people — that  power  cannot  be  safely  con¬ 
fided  anywhere  without  the  guaranty  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  *  *  * 

But  has  this  change  in  the  judicial  term,  from 
tenancy  at  will  to  that  of  life,  essentially  changed 
the  character  of  decisions  in  Great  Britain  ?  His¬ 
tory  records  the  mournful  fact.,  that  since  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain  have  invariably  yielded  obedience  to  tho 
monarch’s  will,  in  criminal  prosecutions.  The 
banishment  and  death  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishedof  the  friends  ofliberty  will  confirm  the 
declaration.  The  honored  names  of  Muir,  Ger¬ 
ald,  Margarot,  and  Emmett,  with  many  others 
that  time  cannot  bury  in  oblivion,  must  remain 
the  monument  of  this  independence  of  tho  British 
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Judiciary,  which  we  are  so  proud  to  imitate.  In 
controversies  betwixt  individuals,  the  effects  of 
the  change  may  have  been  salutary;  but  he  who 
has  depended  upon  the  Judiciary  to  protect  him 
from  royal  malediction,  has  leaned  upon  a  broken 
reed.  *  *  * 

I  know  of  no  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  gives  the  power  to  the  Judiciary  of  de¬ 
claring  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  a  State  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  null  and  void.  No  express  grant 
nor  fair  construction  contains  it;  and  I  presume 
every  gentleman  in  and  out  of  Congress  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  States  never  designed  so 
to  impair  their  sovereignty  as  to  delegate  this 
power  to  the  Federal  Judiciary,  -e  *  * 

The  short  though  splendid  history  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  furnishes  nothing  that  can  induce  us  to 
look  with  a  very  favorable  eye  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary  as  a  safe  depository  of  our  liberties. 
"When  a  law  was  enacted  in  violation  of  a  vital 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  which  was 
designed  to  secure  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  the  victims  of  its  operation  looked  in 
vain  to  the  judges  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
ursurpation.  If  this  power  could  ever  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  any  good  purpose,  it  would  be,  on  such 
occasions,  to  declare  the  law  unconstitutional 
which  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  the  vital  principles 
of  freedom ;  but,  so  far  as  the  transactions  of 
that  day  are  detailed  in  our  public  records,  it 
appears  that  the  Judiciary  was  a  willing  instru¬ 
ment  of  Federal  usurpation.  That,  law  was 
executed  in  all  the  rigor  of  the  spirit  which 
dictated  it.  The  turbulence  of  faction  found  no 
moderation  there ;  and  the  people  found  relief 
only  in  their  own  power.  The  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchise  removed  the  evil,  and  this  is 
their  only  safe  dependence. 


GEN.  JACKSON. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  message 
vetoing  the  bill  for  rechartering  the  Bank  of  the. 
United  States.  It  may  be  found  on  page  438  of 
the  Senate  Journal  for  the  first  session  of  the 
Twenty-second  Congress,  and  is  in  these  words  . 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered 
the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to  con¬ 
trol  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the 
Court,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Each  public.officer, 
who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 
swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands 
it  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President  to 
decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  which  may  be  presented  to  them  for 
passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  supreme 
judges,  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for 
judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has 
no  more  authority  over  Congress  than  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Congress  over  the  judges;  and,  on  that 
point,  the  President  is  independent  of  both.  The 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the 
Executive  when  acting  in  their  legislative  capaci¬ 
ties,  but  to  have  only  such  influence  as  the 
force  of  their  reasoning  may  deserve. 

General  Jackson  was  aware  that  he  had  taken 
a  strong  position  in  that  case;  and  he  closes, 
most  solemnly,  with  an  appeal  to  his  Creator. 
He  says : 

I  have  now  done  my  duty  to  my  country.  If 
sustained  by  my  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  be  grate¬ 
ful  and  happy ;  if  not,  I  shall  find,  in  the  motives 
which  impel  me,  ample  grounds  for  contentment 
and  peace. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

His  Personal  History  and.  Public  Record. 

SPEECH 

OF  . 

HON.  E.  B.  WASHBURNE,  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Delivered  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  May  29,  I860. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
if  the  Union — 

Mr.'  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Republican  party,  through 
ts  proper  organization,  has  placed  in  no.mina- 
,ion  for  President  of  the  United  States,  Ab  aaham 
^incoln,  of  Illinois.  The  people,  who  will  be 
:alled  upon  to  pass  upon  that  nomination,  have 
i  right  to  inquire  into  the  life,  the  character, 
tnd  the  political  opinions,  of  the  man  who  is 
commended  to  their  suffrages  for  the  highest 
>ifice  in  their  gift.  The  State  which  I  in  part 
•epresent  on  this  flooi\  having  been  honored  by 
his  nomination,  I  come  here  to-day  to  speak  of 
i  he  personal  and  political  history  of  the  candi¬ 
date.  I  have  known  Mr.  Lincoln  well  for  twenty 
■'ears.  I  have  known  him  in  private  Ine,  I  have 
.mown  him  at  the  bar,  and  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  every  political  contest  in  our  State 
ince  the  advent  of  “  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,” 
n  1840.  While  I  may  speak  with  the  accents  of 
i  strong  personal  friendship,  I  shall  speak  with 
he  frankness  of  conscious  truth,  and,  I  trust, 
vithout  exaggeration. 

Springing  from  the  humblest  rank3  in  life,  and 
.maided  by  the  adventitious  supports  of  family 
>r  wealth,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  reached  his  present 
xalted  position  by  the  strength  of  his  will,  the 
lower  of  his  intellect,  and  the  honesty  of  his 
leart.  He  was  born  in  Harbin  county,  Ken- 
ucky,  February  ^2,  1808;  his  family  removed 
o  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  1816,  where  he 
>a3sed  his  boyhood  amid  the  roughest  hardships 
md  the  most  trying  experiences  of  a  frontier 
ife.  Without  schools,  and  almost  without  books, 
le  spent  hi3  time  amid  the  wild  and  romantic 
cenes  of  the  border,  alleviating  the  hard  labor® 
if  the  farm  by’ the  sport  of  the  huntsman.  Of 
ine  physical  development,  with  a  vigorous  intel- 
ect,  quick  intelligence,  ready  wit,  and  genial 
haracter,  he  gave  early  evidences  cf  the  supe- 
iority  he  has  since  attained.  His  first  advent  into 
be  great  world,  from  the  comparative  seclusion 
i  f  his  frontier  home,  was  down  the  Wabash  and 


Ohio  rivers  in  charge  of  a  flat-boat,  of  a  class  known 
to  all  the  old  river  men  of  the  West  as  “  broad- 
horns.”  These  boats,  laden  with  the  productions 
of  the  farmers,  floated  down  stream  until  a  mar¬ 
ket  was  found  for  the  cargo;  and  when  that  was 
disposed  of,  the  boat  itself  was  sold,  and  those  in 
charge  made  their  way  back,  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  to  their  homes.  A  great  many  per¬ 
sons  have  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  relate,  with  inimita¬ 
ble  effect,  the  anecdotes  of  his  experience  of  that 
portion  of  his  life. 

Iu  1830,  Mr.  Lincoln  emigrated  to  that  State, 
with  which  his  great  name  has  now  become  his¬ 
torically  connected.  He  passed  the  first  year  in 
Macon  county,  and  actively  labored  on  a  farm, 
where  he  and  a  fellow-laborer,  by  the  name  of 
John  Hanks,  split  three  thousand  rails.  This 
p  i' don  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  gave 
rise  to  the  incident  in  thq  late  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  which 
awakened  the  intensest  enthusiasm  of  that  vast 
concourse  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  as  a  spectator  in  that 
Convention,  and  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  upon 
the  platform.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat,  it 
was  announced  to  the  Convention  that  John 
Hanks,  an  old  Democrat,  who  had  grown  gray  in 
the  service  of  that  party,  desired  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Convention ;  and  the  offer  beina: 
accepted,  forthwith  two  old-time  fence  rails, 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers,  were  borne 
through  the  crowd  into  the  Convention,  bearing 
the  inscription : 

ABRAHAM  LIHCOLH, 

TOE  RAIL  CANDIDATE 

FOR  PRESIDENT  IN  1  8  6  0. 

Two  rails  from  a  lot  of  3,000  made  iu 
1830  by  John  Hanks  and  Abo  Lin¬ 
coln. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  went  up  from  all  part3  of  the 
“  wigwam.”  Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called 
out,  and  made  an  explanation  of  the  matter.  He 
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stated  that,  some  thirty  years  ago,  then  just  em¬ 
igrating  to  the  State,  he  stopped  with  his  mother  s 
family,  for  one  season,  in  what  is  now  Macon 
county  ;  that  he  built  a  cabin,  split  rails ,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  a  small  farm  down  on  the  Sangamon 
river,  some  six  or  eight  miles  from  Decatur. 
These  he  was  informed,  were  taken  from  that 
fence ;  but,  whether  they  were  or  not,  he  had 
mauled  many,  and  better  ones,  since  he  had 
grown  to  manhood. 

From  Macon  county  he  removed  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  called  New  Salem,  which  was  then  in  San¬ 
gamon,  but  now  in  Menard  county.  It  was  at 
New  Salem  that  Judge  Douglas  says  he  first  knew 
Lincoln,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  read 
here  an  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches,  made 
in  the  Illinois  campaign  in  1858,  at  Ottawa  : 

“  In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  platform,  and  the 
position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  it,  I  mean  nothing  personally 
disrespectful  or  unkind  to  that  gentleman.  I  have  known 
him  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  There  were  many  Points 
of  sympathy  between  us  when  we  first  got  acquainted.  We 
were  both  comparatively  boys,  and  both  struggling  with 
poverty  in  a  strange  land.  I  was  a  school-teacher  m  the 
town  of  Winchester,  and  he  a  flourishing  grocery-keeper  in 
the  town  of  Salem.  Ho  was  more  successful  in  his  occupa¬ 
tion  than  I  was  in  mine,  and  hence  more  fortunate  in  this 
world’s  goods.  Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who  per- 
fomi  with  admirable  skill  everything  which  they  undertake.  — 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  page  69. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  extract  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  especial  note.  Such  a  compliment  ex¬ 
torted  from  his  bitterest  adversary  has  a  greatly 
enhanced  value.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  shall  have 
undertaken  the  administration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  great  country,  the  people  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Douglas  that 

“  Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who  perform  with  ad - 
mirable  skill  everything  which  they  wider  take. 

Again :  Mr.  Douglas,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  January  23,  1860,  refers  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  of  “  the  ablest  and  most  clear - 
headed  men”  of  the  Republican  party. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  here,  to  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply  of  Mr.  Lincoln  be  heard  in  regard 
to  his°being  a  “flourishing  grocery-keeper:  ” 

“  'Pile  Judge  is  wofully  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lin¬ 
coln  being  a  ‘  grocery -keeper.’  I  don’t  know  as  it  would 
bo  a  great  sin,  if  I  bad  been  ;  but  he  is  mistaken,  bnco  n 
never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in  the  world.  t 
Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of  one  wmtei  m  a  little  still 
house,  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow.”  , 

Now  it  is  proposed,  that  as  Lincoln  spent  a 
“part  of  one  winter  in  a  little  still- house,  up  at 
the  head  of  a  hollow,”  he  shall  spend  the  whole 
of  four  winters,  at  least,  in  a  large  white  house  at 
the  head  of  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

The  Black  Hawk  war  having  broken  out,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  among  the  first  to  raise  a  company 
of  volunteers  for  that  service,  and  he  acquitted 
himself  with  credit.  Returning  from  that  cam¬ 
paign,  he  began  in  earnest  to  devote  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  greet  intellect  and  superior  will  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Ue  first  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  surveying,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  his  services  in  that  line  of  business  was 
not  sufficient  to  support  him,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  up  his  mathematical  and  sur¬ 
veying  instruments  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  sold  on 
execution. 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  misfortune,  then  it 
was  he  commenced  the  study  of  that  prolession 


upon  which  he  has  conferred  so  much  honor,  and 
in  which  he  has  attained  so  great  a  distinction. 
Borrowing  a  few  elementary  law  books,  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  profession  by  the 
dim  light  thrown  out  from  the  fire-place  of  a  log 
cabin. 

In  1836  he  was  placed  in  nomination,  by  the 
Whigs  of  Sangamon  county,  for  a  seat  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  which  then  met 
at  Vandalia.  lie  was  elected,  and  gave  early 
evidence  of  the  superior  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  his  skill  and  power  as  a  debater.  He  was 
elected,  and  served  two  subsequent  sessions. 
Wider  avenues  were  now  opened  to  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  which  he  improved  to  the 
utmost.  Changing  his  residence  from  a  precinct 
in  the  county  to  Springfield,  which  had  then  be¬ 
come  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  embarked  in  his  profession.  His  success 
was  immediate.  He  displayed  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  law  almost  intuitive,  and 
bis  arguments  were  marked  by  strength  of  rea¬ 
soning,  keenness  of  logic,  a  rough  eloquence, 
and  a  flow  of  wit  and  humor.  His  fairness  to 
his  adversary,  hi3  disdain  of  all  the  little  tricks 
which  sometimes  disgrace  the  profession,  his 
entire  candor  and  truthfulness,  his  original  and 
easy  mode  of  illustration,  made  him  all  powerful 
before  a  jury.  He  now  ranks  as  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  lawyer  in  the  State. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the 
great  campaign  of  1840.  He  was  then  an  elector 
on  the  Harrison  electoral  ticket.  He  stumped 
all  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  State  with 
great  effect,  travelling  from  the  Wabash  to  the 
Mississippi  in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
shaking  with  the  ague  one  day,  and  addressing 
the  people  the  next,  and  establishing  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular 
speakers  in  the  State,  a  reputation  which  he  has 
ever  since  maintained. 

From  1840  to  1844  Mr.  Lincoln  devoted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  The  Clay  campaign  of  1844  brought  him 
again  into  the  political  arena,  and  he  headed 
the  Whig  electoral  ticket  in  that  canvass.  He 
stumped  the  State,  speaking  to  immense  au¬ 
diences  everywhere  he  went,  winning  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  his  friends,  and  extorting  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  enemies,  for  his  eloquent  and  masterly 
expositions  of  the  principles  of  his  party.  After 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  up  to  1846,  he  was 
found  devoted  to  his  profession.  In  August  of 
1846  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  by  the  Whigs 
of  the  Springfield  district,  to  succeed  Col.  E.  D. 
Baker. 

In  December,  1847,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seal 
in  Congress.  It  is  but  proper  that  his  recorded 
opinions,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  upon  the 
questions  then  agitating  the  country,  should  be 
known,  and  1  now  propose  to  briefly  review  tb<J 
record  made  by  him  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  3d  o 
January,  1846,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland,  offeree 
the  following  resolution  : 
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“  Resolved ,  That  tho  capitulation  of  Monterey  meets  with 
the  entiro  sanction  and  approbation  of  this  Congress,  and 
that  the  terms  of  that  capitulation  were  as  creditable  to  the 
humanity  and  skill  of  the  gallant  Taylor,  as  the  achievement 
of  the  victory  of  Monterey  was  glorious  to  our  arms.” 

Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  amend 
by  adding  the  words :  “  in  a  war  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.”  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  upon  this  amendment,  and  it  was  agreed 
to — yeas  85,  nays  81.  ( Congressional  Globe , 

vol.  18,  page  95.)  It  was  a  strict  party  vote, 
every  Whig  member  of  the  House  voting  ig  the 
affirmative.  Among  the  distinguished  names  of 
those  who  voted  for  this  amendment  I  find  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  find  also  that  he  voted 
in  what  would  now  be  called  good  Democratic 
company,  and  with  men  who  are  at  the  present 
time  bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  who  have  nevef  been  denounced  as 
traitors,  taking  sides  with  the  enemy  in  time  of 
war.  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  at  present  a 
Democratic  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  a  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  for  several  Congresses  prior  to  the  present 
one;  Hon.  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Georgia,  now 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State ; 
Hon.  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  of  North  Carolina, 
late  Minister  to  Spain,  now  a  Democrat ;  and 
Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  the  present  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  all  of  whom 
served  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  Thirtieth  Con¬ 
gress — witfi  whom  Mr.  Toombs  says,  in  a  late 
speech,  he  had  an  “  agreeable  acquaintance,” 
and  all  of  whom  voted  precisely  as  Lincoln  did, 
for*this  amendment  of  Mr.  Ashmun. 

In  regard  to  this  vote,  I  prefer  to  let  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  speak  for  himself.  In  replying  to  a  speech 
of  Judge  Douglas,  in  the  celebrated  campaign 
in  our  State  in  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 

“  And  so  I  think  my  friend,  the  Judge,  is  equally  at  fault, 
when  he  charges  me, at  the  time  when  I  was  in  Congress,  Of 
having  opposed  our  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  war.  The  Judge  did  not  make  his  charge  very  distinct¬ 
ly;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  he  can  prove  by  referring  to  the 
record.  You  remember  I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever 
the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war 
had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would  not 
do  it.  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money,  or  land 
warrants,  or  anything  to  pay  the  soldiers  there,  during  all 
that  time,  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge  Douglas  did.  You 
tan  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether  that  was  consistent. 
Such  is  the  truth  ;  and  the  Judge  has  the  right  to  make  all 
he  can  out  of  it.  Bu‘.  when  he  by  a  general  charge  conveys 
the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were 
fighting  in  the  Mexican  war,  or  did  anything  else  to  hinder 
the  soldiers,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  altogether 
mistaken,  as  a  consultation  of  the  records  will  prove  to 
him.” — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Delates , page  75. 

In  a  speech  in  this  House,  on  the  27th  day  of 
July,  1843,  Mr.  Lincoln,  referring  to  the  same 
matter,  spoke  in  the  following  language  of  truth, 
eloquence,  and  patriotism : 

“  If,  when  the  war  bad  begun,  and  had  become  the  cause 
of  the  country,  the  giving  of  our  money  and  our  blood,  in 
common  with  yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then  it  is  not 
true  that  we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few  indi¬ 
vidual  exceptions,  you  have  constantly  had  our  votes  here 
for  all  the  necessary  supplies.  And,  more  than  this,  you 
have  had  the  services,  the  blood, and  thclives,  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  brethren,  in  every  trial, and  on  every  field.  The  beard¬ 
less  boy  and  the  mature  man,  the  humble  and  the  distin¬ 
guished — you  have  had  them.  Through  suffering  and  death, 
by  disease  and  in  battle,  they  have  endured  and  fought  and 
tell  with  you.  Clay  and  Webster  each  gave  a  son,  never  to 


be  returned.  From  tho  State  of  my  own  residence,  besides 
other  worthy  but  less  known  Whig  names,  wo  sent  Mar 
shall,  Morrison,  Baker,  and  Hardin  ;  they  all  fought,  and 
one  fell,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  one  we  lost  our  best  Whig 
man. 

“  Nor  were  tho  Whigs  few  in  number,  or  laggard  in  the 
day  of  danger.  In  that  fearful,  bloody,  breathless  struggle 
at  Buena  Vista,  where  each  man’s  hard  task  was  to  beat 
back  five  foes  or  die  himself,  of  the  five  high  officers  who 
perished,  four  were  Whigs. 

“  In  speaking  of  this,  I  mean  no  odious  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  lion-hearted  Whigs  and  Democrats  who  fought 
there.  On  other  occasions,  and  among  the  lower  officers 
and  privates  on  that  occasion,  I  doubt  not  the  proportion  was 
different.  I  wish  to  do  justice  to  all.  I  think  of  all  those 
brave  men  as  Americans,  in  whose  proud  fame,  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  I  too  have  a  share.  Mauy  of  them,  Whigs  and  Demo¬ 
crats,  are  my  constituents  and  personal  friends;  and  I  thank 
thorn — more  than  thank  them — one  aud  all,  for  the  high, 
imperishable  honor  they  have  conferred  on  our  common 
State.” — Congressional  Globe,  vol.  19, page  1042. 

Such  being  the  patriotic  and  consistent  po¬ 
sition  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  war,  when  the  bill 
for  supplies  for  our  army  in  Mexico  came  up  on 
the  8th  day  of  March,  1848,  his  vote  is  of  course 
found  recorded  in  favor  of  the  bill.  ( Congres¬ 
sional  Globe ,  vol.  \%,page  445.) 

Following  this  up,  we  find  Mr.  Lincoln  ever 
watchful  ot  the  interests  of  the  soldier,  propo¬ 
sing  to  extend  tine  bounty  land  act,  not  only  so 
far  as  regarded  the  volunteers  to  Mexico,  but  to 
the  war-worn  veterans  of  1812  ;  thu3  putting  in 
motion  that  great  measure  of  public  justice 
which  was  finally  meted  out  to  those  brave  and 
patriotic  men.  On  the  proposition  to  amend  the 
bounty  land  law  of  February  11,  1847,  which 
was  passed  before  Mr.  Lincoln  became  a  member 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  as  follows  : 

“  If  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
pass  the  bill  now,  he  should  be  glad  to  have  it  done — con¬ 
curring  as  ho  did  generally  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  [Mr.  Johnsox,]  that  tho  postponement  might  jeopard  the 
safety  of  the  proposition.  If,  however,  a  reference  was  to 
be  made,  he  wished  to  make  a  very  few  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  several  subjects  desired  by  gentlemen  to  bo  embraced 
in  amendments  to  tho  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  The  first  amendment  desired  by  members 
of  this  House  had  for  its  only  object  to  give  bounty  lands  to 
such  persons  as  had  served  for  a  time  as  privates,  but  had 
never  been  discharged  as  such,  because  promoted  to  office. 
That  subject,  and  no  other,  was  embraced  in  this  bill.  There 
were  some  others  who  desired,  while  they  were  legislating 
on  this  subject,  that  they  should  also  give  bounty  lands  to 
tho  volunteers  of  the  war  of  1812.  His  friend  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Evans]  said  there  were  no  such  men.  He  (Mr. 
L.)  did  not  say  there  were  many,  but  he  was  very  confident 
there  were  some.  His  friend  from  Kentucky  near  him  [Mr. 
Gaines]  told  him  ho  himself  was  one. 

“  There  was  still  another  proposition  touching  this  matter: 
that  was,  that  persons  entitled  to  bounty  land  should  by  law 
bo  entitled  to  locate  these  lands  in  parcels,  and  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  locate  them  in  one  body,  as  was  provided  by  the 
existing  law. 

“  Now,  he  had  carefully  drawn  up  a  bill  embracing  theso 
separate  propositions,  which  he  intended  to  propose  as.  a 
substitute  for  all  these  bills  in  the  House,  or  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  at  some  suitable  time. 
If  thero  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  act  at 
once  on  this  separate  proposition,  he  repeated  that,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  ho  should  prefer  it,  lest  they 
should  lose  all.  But  if  there  was  to  bo  a  reference,  he  de¬ 
sired  to  introduce  his  bill  embracing  the  three  propositions— 
thus  enabling  the  Committee  and  the  House  to  act  at  the 
same  time,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,  upon  all.”— 
Congressional  Globe,  vol.  18,jpape  550. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only 
favored  the  bill  before  the  House,  but  he  pro-* 
posed  embracing  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  also,  to  authorize  the  soldier  to  locate  hia 
land  in  parcels,  and  not  be  obliged  to  locate  it 
in  one  body;  a  most  just  apt!  li^ernl  propq-. 
sition.. 
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On  the  great  question  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  eminently  sound  and  practical, 
and  his  view3  must  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  country.  On  the  22d  day  of  June,  1848,  he 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  message  of  President  Polk  vetoing  the  river 
and  harbor  bill.  In  reply  to  that  part  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Mr.  Polk  touching  the  suggestion  of  a 
change  of  the  Constitution,  he  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations,  which  should  sink  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people : 

u  As  a  general  rale,  I  think  we  would  do  much  better  to 
let  it  alone.  No  slight  occasion  should  tempt  us  to  touch  it. 
Better  not  take  the  llrst  step,  which  may  lead  to  a  habit  ot 
altering  it.  Better  rather  habituato  ourselves  to  think  of  it 
as  unalterable.  It  can  scarcely  be  made  better  than  it  is. 
New  provisions  would  introduce  new  difficulties,  and  thus 
create  and  increase  appetito  for  still  further  change.  No, 
sir;  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  New  hands  have  never  touche-l  it. 
The  men  who  made  it  have  done  their  work,  and  have  passed 
away.  Who  shall  improve  on  what  they  did ? ’  ’ 

After  conclusively  replying  to  the  arguments 
of  the  message,  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeds  with  the 
following" eminently  practical  suggestions: 

“  Determine  that  the  thing  can  and  shall  be  done, and  then 
we  shall  find  the  way.  The  tendency  to  undue  expansion  is 
ua questionably  tlV>  chief  difficulty.  How  to  do  something, 
aDd  still  not  to  do  too  much,  is  the  desideratum.  Let  each 
contribute  his  mite  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  The  late  Silas 
Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  contributed 
his,  which  was  worth  something;  and  I  now  contribute  mine, 
which  may  be  worth  nothing.  At  all  events,  it  will  mislead 
nobody,  and  therefore  will  do  no  harm.  I  would  not  borrow 
money.  I  am  against  an  overwhelming,  crushing  system. 
Suppose  that,  at  each  session,  Congress  shall  first  determine 
how  much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improve¬ 
ments  ;.  then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important  ob¬ 
jects.  So  far,  all  is  easy;  but  how  shall  wo  determine  which 
are  the  most  important?  On  this  question  comes  the  collision 
of  interests.  1  shall  be  slow  to  acknowledge  that  your  har¬ 
bor  or  your  river  is  more  important  than  mine,  and  vice  versa. 
To  clear  thi3  difficulty,  let  us  have  that  same  statist  cal  in¬ 
formation  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton}  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  beginning  ot  thisfsession.  In  that  information 
wc  shall  have  a  stern,  unbending  basis  of  facts — a  basis  in 
no  wise  subject  to  whim,  caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre- 
laniied  amount  of  means  will  save  us  from  doing  too  much, 
and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from  doing  what  we  do  in 
wrong  places.  Acloptand  adhere  to  this  course,  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  difficulty  is  cleared.” — Congressional  Globe,  vol. 
19,  page  109. 

On  the  passage  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill 
by  the  House,  August  11,  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
name  is  found  in  the  affirmative.  ( Congressional 
Globe ,  vol.  1 8,  page  1062.) 

The  tariff  question  was  not  up  in  Congress 
during  Mr.  Lincoln’s  term  of  service,  but  he 
nevertheless  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  him¬ 
self  upon  the  record  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
great  interests  of  American  labor. 

Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  called 
“  Tariff  Andy,”  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1848, 
asked  leave  to  introduce  the  following  resolution: 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  bo  in¬ 
structed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a  bill 
increasing  the  duties  on  foreign  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  and  on 
such  foreign  manufactures  as  are  now  coming  into  ruinous 
competition  with  American  labor.” 

Upon  the  question  being  taken,  Mr.  Lincoln 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  ( Congressional  Globe ,  vol. 
18,  page  852.) 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  early  and  consistent  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  doctrine  of  slavery  prohibition  m 
the  Territories,  and  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
them.  He  voted  for  the  amendment  to  the 
Oregon  bill,  which  extended  the  ordinance  of 


1787  over  Oregon  Territory,  and  for  the  bill  thus 
amended.  ( Congressional  Globe ,  vol.  18,  page 
1027.) 

Such  is  the  record  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  all 
the  important  matters  before  Congress  while  he 
was  a  member.  Though  serving  his  constituents 
with  ability  and  fidelity,  and  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  friends,  he  declined  a  renomination, 
pFefering  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and 
the  enjoyments  of  private  life,  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  office  and  the  turmoil  of  political  strife. 
Yet,  such  was  his  interest  in  political  matters, 
and  so  deeply  did  he  feel  the  importance  to  the 
country  of  the  success  of  the  principles  he  up¬ 
held,  that  he  actively  participated  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  contest  of  1852. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  in 
1854,  called  Mr.  Lincoln  again  into  the  field  of 
politics,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  great 
contest  of  that  year,  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
character  and  the  power  of  his  will.  Stumping 
the  State  in  all  directions,  and  speaking  to  im¬ 
mense  audiences,  he  awakened  the  people  to  the 
aggressive  character  of  that  legislation,  and 
called  on  them  to  rebuke  that  “  ruthless  hand  ” 
which  dared  to  break  down  that  sacred  compro¬ 
mise,  and  which,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Doug¬ 
las,  “  was  akin  to  the  Constitution,  and  canonized, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.” 

Upon  the  Legislature  elected  that  year  de¬ 
volved  the  duty  of  electing  an  United  States 
Senator,  in  the  place  of  General  Shields,  who 
had  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  The 
Whigs  and  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats  constituted 
a  majority  of  both  branches  of  that  Legislature^ 
but  five  sixths  of  this  majority  had  been  Wbigs, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  their  first  choice  for  Senator. 
The  Anti-Nebra3ka  Democrats  presented  Judge 
Trumbull  as  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  find¬ 
ing  after  the  balloting  commenced  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  name  before  the  joint  Convention 
might  result  in  the  election  of  the  Nebraska 
Democratic  candidate,  magnanimously  withdrew 
from  the  contest,  and  earnestly  entreated  his 
friends  to  elect  Judge  Trumbull,  an  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrat,  whose  subsequent  career  in  the  Senate 
has  been  marked  by  great  ability,  and  by  strict 
fidelity  to  the  convictions  of  those  who  elected 
him. 

In  1856,  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois  was 
fully  inaugurated  as  a  State  organization  at  the 
Bloomington  Convention,  held  in  May  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present  at  that  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  gave  the  weight  and  influence  of  his 
great  name  to  the  establishment  of  that  party, 
and  to  a  bold  and  emphatic  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples.  His  speech  upon  that  occasion  was  one 
of  the  most  masterly  efforts  of  his  life,  and  carried 
conviction  to  all  minds,  stirring  tip  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and 
nerving  every  man  with  resolute  determination. 
He  was  placed  on  the  Republican  electoral  ticket 
as  an  elector  at  large,  associated  with  Frederic 
Hecker,  the  German  patriot  and  orator,  who 
had  fought  for  liberty  in  his  native  land,  and 
whose  eloquence  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  the  highest  emotions  of  patriotism. 
In  that  campaign  Mr.  Lincoln  again  canvassed 
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the  State,  laboring  with  great  earnestness  and 
zeal;  and  it  could  truly  be  said  of  him, 

“  No  dangers  daunted,  and  no  labors  tired.” 
Though  Mr.  Buchanan  carried  the  State,  yet 
the  entire  Republican  State  ticket  was  elected. 

Great  interest  centred  in  the  election  of  1858 — 
the  Legislature  to  be  elected  was  to  name  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Judge  Douglas  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  Republican  State  Conven¬ 
tion  for  that  year,  to  nominate  candidates  for 
State  officers,  with  entire  unanimity  and  amid 
unbounded  enthusiasm  designated  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  the  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  for 
United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  Judge  Douglas. 
Of  all  the  able  and  distinguished  Republicans  in 
the  State,  such  was  the  hold  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
the  party,  such  was  the  devotion  of  the  masses 
to  his  interests,  that  no  other  name  was  sug¬ 
gested  or  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  can¬ 
didacy  for  Senator. 

I  will  now  allude  to  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  great  campaign  of  1858,  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  which  assumed  national  propor¬ 
tions,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  parts  of 
the  country,  by  the  ability  and  vigor  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  the  intense  excitement  which  at¬ 
tended  the  canvass.  All  the  great  questions  that 
now  agitate  the  country  were  fully  and  elabo¬ 
rately  dissussed  in  their  debates,  and  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  position  on  those  question  can  be  most 
fully  and  satisfactorily  understood  by  a  reference 
tlie  re  to. 

In  a  discussion  at  Freeport,  in  my  own  dis¬ 
trict,  at  which  I  was  present,  Mr.  Douglas  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  series  of  interrogatories, 
embracing  all  the  various  propositions  involved 
in  the  question  of  slavery.  I  cannot  do  better 
here  than  to  extract  the  questions  and  answers 
from  a  recent  speech  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Benjamin,]  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  together  with  his  comment  there¬ 
on.  Speaking  of  that  canvass,  Mr.  Benjamin 


say3 : 

“  In  that  contest,  the  two  candidates  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  went  before  their  peo¬ 
ple.  They  agreed  to  discuss  the  issues  ;  they  put  questions 
to  each  other  for  answer  ;  and  I  must  say  here,  for  I  must 
bo  just  to  all,  that  I  have  been  surprised  in  the  examination 
that  I  made  again  within  the  last  few  days  of  this  discussion 
between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas,  to  find  that  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  is  a  far  more  conservative  man,  unless  he  has  since 
changed  his  opinions,  than  I  had  supposed  him  to  be.  There 
was  no  dodging  on  his  part.  Mr.  Douglas  started  with  his 
questions.  Here  they  are,  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  answers  : 

“  Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day 
stands,  as  he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  re¬ 
peal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law? 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of 
the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

“  Question  2.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands 
pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people 
wantthem?  ,  _  , 

“  Answer.  J  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the 


Union. 

“  Question  3.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged 
against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with 
such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State-may  see  fit  to 
ynake  2 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the 
people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 

‘■Question  4.  I  waut  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day 
plodged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 


bia? 


“  Answer.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  tho  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“  Question  5.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  ho  stands 
pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
different  States  ? 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  between  the  different  States. 

“  Question  6.  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
north  as  woll  as  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line? 

“  Answer.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a 
belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
all  the  United  States  Territories. 

“  Question  7.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery 
is  first  prohibited  therein? 

“  Answer.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  territory  ;  and,  in  any  given  casa,  I  would  or  would 
not  oppose  such  acquisition,  accordingly  as  I  might  think 
such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  aggravate  the  slavery 
question  among  ourselves.” — Debates  of  Lincoln  and  Doug¬ 
las,  p.  88. 

“It  is  impossible,  Mr.  President,  however  we  may  differ 
in  opinion  with  the  man,  not  to  admire  the  perfect  candor 
and  frankness  with  which  these  answers  were  given ;  no 
equivocation — no  evasion.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  compli¬ 
ments  paid  by  the  distinguished  Louisiana  Sena¬ 
tor  to  the  candor  and  frankness  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  extort  ex¬ 
pressions  of  admiration  from  his  opfonents,  for 
the  fairness  and  candor  of  hi3  arguments,  both 
in  political  discussion  and  at  the  bar.  It  was 
said  of  him  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  that  he  stated  the  propositions  and  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  adversary  so  fully  and  fairly,  that 
but  little  further  was  necessary  to  be  said. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  thould 
be  heard  further  on  these  questions  and  answers, 
and  in  explanation  of  them,  and  in  the  same  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  says : 


«  Now,  my  friends,  it  will  be  perceived,  upon  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  que-tions  and  answers,  that  so  far  I  have 
only  answered  that  I  was  not  phdged  to  this,  that,  or  the 
other.  The  Judge  has  not  framed  his  interrogatories  to 
ask  me  anything  more  than  this,  and  I  have  answered  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  interrogatories,  and  have  an¬ 
swered  truly  that  I  am  not  pledged  at  all  upon  any  of  the 
points  to  which  I  have  answered.  But  I  am  not  disposed 
to  hang  upon  the  exact  form  of  his  interrogatory.  I  am 
rather  deposed  to  take  up  at  least  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions,  and  state  what  I  really  think  upon  them. 

“As  to  the  first  one, in  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  do  not  now  hesitate 
to  say,  that  I  think,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  emitted  to  a 
Congressional  fugitive  Slave  law.  Having  said  that,  I 
have  had  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  tlie  existing  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  further  than  that  I  think  it.  should  have  been 
framed  so  as  fo  be  free  from  some  of  the  objections  that 
pertain  to  it,  without  lessening  its  efficiency.  And  inas¬ 
much  as  we  are  not  now  in  an  agitation  in  regard  to  an 
alteration  or  modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the 
man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation  upon  the 
general  question  of  slavery. 

“  In  regard  to  theother  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged 
to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union, 
I  state  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  would  be  exceedingly 
sorry  ever\o  be  put  in  a  position  of  having  to  pass  upon 
that  question.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that 
there  would  never  be  another  slave  State  admitted  into 
the  Union;  but  I  must  add,  that  if  slavery  shall  be  kept 
out  of  the  Territories  during  the  territorial  existence  of 
any  one  given  Territory,  and  then  the  people  shall,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fair  ehance  and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to 
adopt  tlie  Constitution,  do  such  an  extiaordinary  thing  as 
to  adopt  a  slave  Constitution,  uninfluenced  by  the  actual 
presence  of  the  institution  among  them, !  see  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  if  We  own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the 

Union.  ,  ,  . 

“  The  third  interrogatory  is  answered  by  the  answer 
to  the  second,  it  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  same  as  tlie 


second. 

“  The  fourih  one  is  m  regard 


to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  relation  to  that,  I  have 
my  mind  very  distinctly  made  up.  I  shou!d  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  glad  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  I  believe  that  Congress  possesses  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  abo  ish  it.  Yet.  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
I  should  not,  with  my  present  views,  be  in  favor  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  abolish  slave! y  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
unless  it  would  be  upon  these  conditions :  F  rsl,  that  the 
abolition  should  be  gradual  Second ,  that  it  should  be  on 
a  vote  of  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  in  the  Disirict 
And,  third,  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  unwilling 
owners.  With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess  l  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  Congress  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  in  the  language  of  Henry 
Clay,  ‘sweep  from  our  capital  that  foul  biot  upon  our 
nation.’ 

“Iu  regard  to  the  fifth  interrogatory,  I  must  say  here, 
tiiat  as  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  t he  slave  trade 
between  the  different  States,  I  can  truly  answer,  as  I  have, 
that  I  aVn  pldged  to  nothing  about  it.  it  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  have  not  g.ven  that  mature  consider  lion  that 
would  make  me  fe  1  amhotized  to  state  a  position  so  as 
to  hold  myself  entirely  bound  by  it.  In  other  words,  that 
question  has  never  been  promii  ently  enough  bef  re  me  to 
induce  me  to  investn.  ate  whether  we  really  have  the  con- 
sti’utional  power  to  do  tt.  I  could  investigate  it  if  I  had 
sufficient  time,  to  bring  myself  to  a  concha  ion  upon  that 
subject;  but  I  have  not  done  so,  and  I  say  so  frankly  to 
you  here,  and  to  Judge  Douglas  I  must  say,  however, 
that  if  1  should  be  of  opinion  that  Congress  does  possess 
the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  among 
the  different  States,  I  s  ould  still  not  be  in  favor  of  Hie 
exercise  of  that  power  unless  upon  some  conservative 
principle,  as  I  conceive  it  akin  to  what  1  have  said  in 
relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

u  My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desire  that  slavery  should 
be  prohibited  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United  Slates 
is  lull  and  explicit  within  itself,  and  cannot  be  made 
clearer  by  any  comments  of  mine.  So  I  suppose,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  question,  wnether  I  am  opposed  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  p  o 
liibited  therein  my  answer  is  such  that  i  could  add  noth¬ 
ing  by  way  of  illustration,  or  making  myself  better  under¬ 
stood,  than  the  answer  which  1  have  placed  in  writing. 

“  Now,  in  all  this,  the  Judge  has  me,  and  he  has  me  on 
the  record,  i  suppose  he  had  fl  ittered  himself  that  1  was 
really  entertaining  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  place  and 
another  set  for  another  place— that  1  was  afraid  to  say  at 
owe  place  what  1  utterc--'  at  another.  What  I  am  saying 
here  I  suppose  I  say  to  a  vase  audience  as  strongly  tend¬ 
ing  to  Abolitionism  as  any  audience  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  syid  1  believe  I  am  saying  that  which,  it  it  would  be 
offensive  to  any  persons,  and  lender  them  enemies  to  my¬ 
self,  would  be  offensive  to  persons  in  this  audience.” — 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  pages  88, 5$. 

As  a  Republican,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  further 
speaks  the  sentiments  of  his  party  in  regard  to 
the  slavery  question : 

“  They  look  upon  it  as  a  vast  moral  evil ;  they  can  prove 
it  as  such  by  the  writings  of  those  who  gave  us  the  blessings 
ofliberty  which  we  enjoy,  and  that  they  so  looked  upon  it, 
and  not  as  an  evil  merely  confining  itself  to  the  btates  where 
it  is  situated  ;  and  while  we  agree  that,  by  the  Constitution 
wo  assented  to,  in  the  States  where  it  exists  wo  havo  no 
right  to  interfere  with  it,  because  it  is  in  the  Constitution  ; 
aud  we  are  by  both  duty  and  inclination  to  stick  by  that 
Constitution,  in  all  its  letter  and  spirit,  from  beginning  to 
end.  *  *  *  The  Republican  party  is  mado  up  of  those 
who,  as  far  as  they  can  peaceably,  will  oppose  the  extension 
of  slavery,  and  who  will  hope  lor  its  ultimate  extinction.” — 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  page  19. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  word  as  to  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  Mr.  Lincoln’s  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  He  says  : 

“  I  have  expressed  heretofore,  and  I  novrrepeat,  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  Dred  8cott  decision,  but  I  should  be  allowed 
testate  the  nature  of  that  opposition  ;  and  I  ask  your  indul¬ 
gence  while  I  do  so.  What  is  fairly  implied  by  the  term 
Judge  Douglas  has  used,  ‘  resistance  to  the  decision? ’  I  do 
not  resist  it.  If  I  wanted  to  take  Drc*d  Scwtt  from  his  mas¬ 
ter,  I  would  be  interfering  with  property,  and  that  terrible 
difficulty,  that  Judge  Douglas  speaks  of,  of  interfering  with 
property  would  arise.  Hut  I  am  doiug  no  such  thing  as  that; 
but  all  that  I  am  doing  is  refusing  to  obey  it  us  a  political 
rule.  If  I  were  in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should  come  up  on 
the  question  whether  slavery  should  be  prohibited  iu  a  new 


Territ  try,  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  I  would  veto 
that  i,  should.  That  is  what  I  would  do.  Judge  Douglas 
said  last  night,  that  before  the  decision  ho  might  advance 
his  opinion,  and  it  might  be  contrary  to  the  decision  when 
it  was  made;  but  after  it  was  made,  he  would  abide  by  it 
until  it  was  reversed.  Just  so.  We  let  this  property  abide 
by  the  decision,  but  we  will  try  to  reverse  that  decision. 
We  will  try  to  put  it  where  Judge  Douglas  would  not  object, 
for  he  says  he  will  obey  it  until  it  is  reversed.  Somebody 
lias  to  reverse  that  decision,  since  it  is  made,  and  we  mean 
to  reverse  it,  and  wo  mean  to  do  it  peaceably. 

“  What  are  the  uses  of  decisions  of  courts?  They  havo 
two  uses.  As  rules  of  property,  they  have  two  uses.  First, 
they  decide  upon  the  question  before  the  court.  They  de¬ 
cide  in  this  case  that  Dred  Scott  is  a  slave.  Nobody  re¬ 
sists  that.  Not  only  that,  but  they  say  to  everybody  eise, 
that  persons  standing  just  as  Dred  Scott  stands,  are  as  he  is. 
That  is,  they  say  that  when  a  question  comes  up  upon  an¬ 
other  person,  it  will  be  so  decided  again,  unless  the  court 
decides  in  another  way,  unless  the  court  overrules  its  decis¬ 
ion.  Well,  we  mean  to  do  what  we  can  to  have  the  court 
decide  the  other  way.  That  is  one  thing  we  qiean  to  try  to 
do.” — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debales,  page  20. 

In  regard  to  what  would  be  the  course  of  the 
Republican  party  towards  our  Southern  brethren 
in  the  event  of  its  accession  to  power,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  addressing  himself  to  Kentuckians,  said  in 
his  Cincinnati  speech : 

“  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we  possibly  can,  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  treated  you.  We  mean 
to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  in¬ 
stitution  ;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  and,  in  a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  propo¬ 
sition,  to  treat  you,  so  far  as  degenerated  men  (if  we  havo 
degenerated)  may,  according  to  the  examples  of  those  uoblo 
fathers — Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  Wo  mean  to 
remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we  ;  that  thore  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  us,  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstan¬ 
ces.  Wo  mean  to  recognise  and  bear  in  mind  always  that 
you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or 
as  we  claim  to  have,  aud  treat  you  accordingly.” — Lincoln 
and  Douglas  Debates,  page  263. 

In  his  speech  at  Ottawa,  Mr.  Lincoln  further 
says : 

“  I  will  say  here,  while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no 
purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  tho  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  havo 
no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political  and  social  equality 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races.  There  is  a  physical 
difference  between  tbe  two ,  which ,  in  my  judgment,  will  prob¬ 
ably  forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon  the  footing  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that 
there  must  be  a  difference,  I.  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  tun  in 
favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  iho  superior  posi¬ 
tion.  I  have  never  said.any thing  to  tho  contrary,  but  I  hold 
that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  negro  Is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  Declaration  or  Independence — the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”— Lincoln  and 
Douglas  Debates ,  page  75. 

The  result  of  that  contest  is  known.  The  Re¬ 
publican  State  ticket  was  triumphantly  elected. 
Mr.  Lincoln  triumphed  by  tbe  popular  voice. 
The  candidates  for  the  Legislature  friendly  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  more  votes  than  the  candi¬ 
dates  friendly  to  Judge  Douglas,  and  Lincoln 
was  only  defeated  for  Senator  by  an  iniquitous 
and  unjust  apportionment,  which  stifled  the  voice 
of  the  majority. 

The  entire  vote  for  the  Lincoln  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Legislature,  was  -  -  125,373 

The  entire  vote  for  the  Douglas  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Legislature,  was  -  -  121,190 


Lincoln  leading  Douglas  in  the  popular 
vote  ------  4,185 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  adverted  to 
the  private  history  and  public  life  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  both  commend  him  to  the  country  a3  a 
worthy  candidate,  of  a  great  and  patriotic  party, 


for  President  of  the  United  States.  His  nomi¬ 
nation  has  touched  the  popular  heart,  and  has 
been  received  with  approbation  everywhere.  The 
masses  of  the  people  are  rallying  under  the  flag 
of  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  they  will  bear 
him  to  the  Presidential  chair  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority.  Dissatisfaction  at  the  results  of 
the  Chicago  Convention  now  only  exists  among 
our  Democratic  brethren.  They  profess  to 
think  we  did  not  nominate  the  proper  man,  and 
shed  “crocodile  tears”  over  the  defeat  of  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  whom  they  have 
hunted  through  his  whole  political  career  by  a 
persistent  malignity,  without  parallel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country.  Such  sympathy,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clay,  when  General  Taylor 
was  nominated  over  him  in  1848.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  were  then  very  much  troubled  at  the  great 
mistake  the  Whigs  made  in  throwing  overboard 
their  great  leader,  Mr.  Clay,  and  nominating  .the 
hero  of  Buena  Vista.  I  know  of  no  better  reply 
to  all  this,  than  Mr.  Lincoln  made  in  a  speech  in 

this  House  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1848 : 

“Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  Democratic  friends  be  comforted 
with  the  assurance  that  we  are  content  with  our  position, 
content  with  our  company,  and  content  with  our  candidate  ; 
and  that,  although  they  in  their  generous  sympathy  think 
we  ought  to  be  miserable,  we  really  are  not,  and  that  they 
may  dismiss  the  great  anxiety  they  have  on  our  account.” — 
Congressional  Globe ,  ml.  19,  page  1043. 

The  Republican  party  prefers  to  make  its  own 
nominations,  as  it  is  able  to  manage  its  own  con¬ 
cerns  in  its  own  way.  This  party  is  the  most 
imposing  reunion  of  men  for  a  patriotic  object 
which  this  country  has  ever  known.  All  good 
men,  of  all  parties,  who  desire  to  see  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  rescued  from  its  present  degradation, 
and  who  would  stay  the  further  spread  of  sla¬ 
very,  can  unite  upon  the  candidates  and  the 
platform  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  The  hope 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed,  in  the  Illinois 
campaign  of  1858,  should  be  realized  in  the 
great  contest  upon  which  we  have  now  entered. 
In  his  speech  at  Freeport,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

“  For  my  part,  I  do  hope  that  all  of  us,  entertaining  a  com¬ 
mon  sentiment  in  opposition  to  what  appears  to  hs  a  design 
to  nationalize  and  perpetuate  slavery,  will  waive  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  on  questions  which  either  belong  to  the  dead  past 
or  the  distant  future,  and  all  pull  together  in  this  strug¬ 
gle.” — Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates,  page  107. 

The  success  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  will  bring  with  it  great  duties  and 
grave  responsibilities.  A  strict  observance  ot‘ 
the  Constitution  and  an  inflexible  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  must  be  its  rule.  It  must 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government;  repress  with  a 
vigorous  hand  all  abuses  that  have  crept  into 
its  administration  ;  bring  about  fraternal  feeling, 
reanimate  industry,  clear  out  the  pathways,  and 
spread  the  sails  of  commerce.  It  must  save  the 
common  Territories  of  the  United  States  from 
the  curse  of  slavery ;  re-establish  the  public 
credit,  and  restore  confidence  between  man  and 
man.  The  immediate  re-establishment  of  the 
public  good  must  be  its  first  great  object,  and 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be 
assured. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  but  little  in  public  life, 
and  he  will  come  into  the  Presidential  chair 
“fresh  from  the  people,”  with  “no  friends  to 


reward,  and  no  enemies  to  punish.”  He  has  no 
complications  with  politicians,  cliques,  or  fac¬ 
tions,  and  no  outstanding  promises  requiring 
redemption.  One  of  the  people,  taken  up  by  the 
people,  he  will  be  the  President  of  the  people. 
In  him  there  are  united  the  elements  which 
challenged  the  confidence  of  the  Convention 
which  nominated  him,  and  of  the  people  who 
will  elect  him.  He  is  emphatically  a  represent¬ 
ative  man,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  manners 
and  the  purity  of  his  private  life  he  is  the  type 
of  the  virtues  which  belong  to  a  great  Republic. 
There  is  an  inflexible  patriotism  in  his  heart, 
and  he  has  the  incorruptibility  of  Republican 
principles  in  his  soul.  He  has  doctrines,  not 
hatreds,  and  is  without  ambition,  except  to  do 
good  and  serve  his  country. 

In  these  days,  when  corruption,  prodigality, 
and  venality,  have  reached  the  very  vitals  of  the 
Government,  the  people  have  at  last  found  an 
honest  man  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
in  the  spirit  in  which  our  institutions  were 
founded ;  a  man  whose  name  has  ever  been  the 
synonym  of  probity  and  honor — whose  repu¬ 
tation,  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  is 
without  blemish,  as  his  public  career  is  with¬ 
out  reproach.  No  man  ever  has,  and  no  man 
ever  can,  place  his  finger  upon  a  single  dis¬ 
honorable  or  improper  act  of  his  life.  He  stands 
to-day,  as  a  private  citizen  and  public  man,  un¬ 
assailed  and  unassailable — 

“  An  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

Of  no  man  can  it  more  truly  be  said : 

‘  ‘  His  life  is  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  is  a  man.” 

Republican  Platform  adopted  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Convention,  May  17,  1860. 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  delegated  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Republican  Electors  of  the  United 
States,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  our 
country,  unite  in  the  following  declarations  : . 

First.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during 
the  last  four  years  has  fully  established  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  the 
causes  which  called  it  into  existence  are  perma¬ 
nent  in  their  nature,  and  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitutional 
triumph. 

Second.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Conrtitution,  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States, 
must  and  shall  be  preserved ;  and  that  we  reas¬ 
sert  “  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  Govern¬ 
ments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

Third.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation;  its  surprising  development  of  material 
resources ;  its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth ; 
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its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor  abroad;  and 
we  hold  in  abhqrrence  all  schemes  for  disunion, 
come  from  whatever  source  they  may ;  and  we 
congratulate  the  country  that  no  Republican 
member  of  Congress  has  uttered  or  countenanced 
a  threat  of  disunion,  so  often  made  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  Congress  without  rebuke  and 
with  applause  from  their  political  associates  ; 
and  we  denounce  those  threats  of  disunion,  in 
case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascenden¬ 
cy,  as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  trea¬ 
son,  which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  in¬ 
dignant  people  strongly  to  rebuke  and  forever 
silence. 

Fourth.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  do¬ 
mestic  institutions,  according  to  its  own  judg¬ 
ment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of 
our  political  faith  depends ;  and  we  denounce  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  any  State  or 
Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

Fifth.  That  the  present  Democratic  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  far  exceeded  our  worst  apprehension  ~ 
in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the  exactions 
of  a  sectional  interest,  as  is  especially  evident 
in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force  the  infamous 
Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the  protesting  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas — in  construing  the  personal  rela¬ 
tion  between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an 
unqualified  property  in  persons — in  its  attempted 
enforcement  everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through 
the  intervention  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
courts,  ef  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  lo¬ 
cal  interest,  and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse 
of  the  power  intrusted  to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 

Sixth.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extravagance  which  pervades  every 
department  of  the  Federal  Government;  that  a 
return  to  rigid  economy  and  accountability  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  arrest  the  system  of  plunder  of  the 
public  Treasury  by  favored  partisans ;  while  the 
recent  startling  developments  of  fraud  and  cor¬ 
ruption  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show  that  an 
entire  change  of  Administration  is  imperatively 
demanded. 

Seventh.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  its  own  force  carries  slavery  into  any 
or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
dangerous  political  heresy,  at  variance  with  the 
explicit  provisions  of  that  instrument  itself,  with 
cotemporaneous  exposition,  and  with  legislative 
and  judicial  precedent;  is  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  country. 

Eighth.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Freedom ; 
that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they  had 
abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory, 
ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation,  when¬ 
ever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority 
of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of 


any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  sla¬ 
very  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  under  the  cover  of  our 
national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judicial 
power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  a  burning 
shame  to  our  country  and  age  ;  and  we  call  upon 
Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of  that  exe¬ 
crable  traffic. 

Tenth.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes  by  their  Fed¬ 
eral  Governors  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting  slavery  in 
those  Territories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  boasted  Democratic  principles  of  non-in¬ 
tervention  and  popular  sovereignty,  embodied  in 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  and  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved  therein. 

Eleventh.  That  Kansas  should  of  right  be  im¬ 
mediately  admitted  as  a  State  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her  people, 
and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Twelfth.  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  General  Government  by  duties 
upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  these  duties  as  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole 
country  ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  nation¬ 
al  exchanges,  which  secures  to  the  working  men 
liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and 
to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Thirteenth.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale 
or  alienation  to  others  of  the  public  lands  held 
by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the 
free  homestead  policy  which  regards  the  settlers 
as  paupers  or  supplicants  for  public  bounty  ;  and 
we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which 
has  already  passed  the  House. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  Republican  party  is  op* 
posed  to  any  change  in  our  naturalization  laws, 
or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of 
citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  immigrants  from 
foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or  impaired  ;  and 
in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  efficient  protection 
to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  whether 
native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Fifteenth.  That  the  appropriations  by  Congress 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements  of  a  nation¬ 
al  character,  required  for  the  accommodation 
and  security  of  an  existing  commerce,  are  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified  by  an  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  citizens. 

Sixteenth.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country;  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  in 
its  construction ;  and  that,  as  preliminary  thereto, 
a  daily  overland  mail  shoul  -1  be  promptly  es¬ 
tablished. 

Seventeenth.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our 
distinctive  principles  and  views,  we  invite  the 
co-operation,  of  all  citizens,  however  differing  on 
other  questions,  who  substantially  agree  with  us 
in  their  affirmance  and  support. 
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“POSTING-  THE  BOOKS  BETWEEN  THE  NOBTH  AND  THE  SOUTH.” 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  PERRY,  OF  MAINE. 


Delivered  in  the  IJ.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  March  7,  1860. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  President’s  message — 

Mr.  PERRY  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution,  our  beloved  country  has  been 
called  upon  to  pass  through  several  fiery  ordeals. 
Our  Government  was  an  experiment,  and  as  such 
it  has  been  put  to  severe  tests  and  trials. 

Upon  one  of  these  important  occasions,  when 
a  crisis  was  apparently  upon  us,  there  stood  up 
a  hero,  a  chieftain,  a  patriot,  clothed  with  au¬ 
thority  by  the  American  people,  and  solemnly 
declared  by  the  great  Eternal :  “  The  Union,  it 

MUST  AND  SHALL  BE  PRESERVED.’’ 

The  illustrious  old  hero,  backed  up  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  millions  of  patriotic  hearts,  rallied 
around  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country, 
and  the  Union  was  saved.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  been  travelling  on  as  a  nation  to  glory,  great¬ 
ness,  and  power. 

Although  we  have  been  increasing  in  wealth, 
extending  our  borders,  developing  our  vast  and 
varied  national  resources,  diffusing  the  means  of 
intelligence  and  education  in  every  direction, 
there  is  an  apparent  restlessness,  a  stirring  up 
of  the  bitter  waters  of  sectional  strife,  in  certain 
localities  in  this  Government.  The  discordant 
notes  of  disunion  !  disunion  !  have  in  defiant  tones 
grated  upon  our  ears,  from  the  first  day  that  we 
took  our  seats  in  this  Hall,  until  the  present 
time;  while  upon  every  Southern  breeze  there 
comes  up  to  the  Capitol,  from  Southern  Execu¬ 
tives,  Southern  Legislatures,  Southern  Conven¬ 
tions,  and  the  Southern  press,  the  same  unwel¬ 
come  threatenings. 

At  this  point  the  question  suggests  itself,  what 
has  the  North  done,  or  left  undone,  that  it  should 
be  thus  rudely  assailed  ?  And  what  reason  has 
the  South  for  dealing  out  these  bitter  threats 
and  denunciations  against  their  brethren  in  the 
free  States  ?  This  question,  with  its  incidental 
connections,  I  now  propose  briefly  to  discuss ; 
and  while  I  feel  called  upon  to  speak  plainly, 
and  in  all  frankness,  I  mean  to  observe  that 
strict  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  bearing  which  is 
due  from  every  member  upon  this  floor  to  his 
peers. 


In  the  discussions  which  have  here  taken 
place,  Southern  gentlemen  have  expressed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  stand  by  the  Constitution  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country,  to  observe  in  good  faith  its  obliga¬ 
tions  and  compromises.  We,  of  the  North, -join 
hands  with  you  here.  We  claim  that  we  are  not 
only  loyal  to  this  great  fundamental  law,  but 
that  we  have  been  so  in  all  times  past.  And  here 
comes  the  issue  to  be  tried  :  you  charge  us  with 
numerous  derelictions  in  duty ;  we  charge  them 
back  upon  you.  You  have  arraigned  the  great 
Republican  party  of  the  Union  before  the  high 
court  of  the  American  people,  and  charged°it 
with  treason  to  the  Constitution;  we  fling  all 
special  pleadings  to  the  winds,  join  issue  upon 
the  merits,  and  go  to  the  country. 

What  is  the  Constitution  ?  Is  it  a  mere  mem¬ 
orandum  of  an  agreement,  entered  into  by  the 
States  of  this  Union  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
as  States,  to  be  observed  or  broken  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  ?  Is  it  a  great  confederated  partnership, 
in  which  the  several  States  have  agreed  to  do 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  the  “  Union,” 
with  the  right  reserved  to  each  and  every  part¬ 
ner  to  withdraw  at  pleasure  ?  Is  it  a  compact 
or  league  between  the  several  States,  entered 
into  and  ratified  by  State  sovereignty — simply 
an  agreement  that  can  be  kept  or  broken  at  the 
will  of  any  or  either  of  the  parties  thereto  ?  Is 
this  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  ?  I 
answer  most  emphatically  in  the  negative.  The 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  numerous  and 
weighty.  If  this  is  all  there  is  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  then  it  need  never  have  been  formed.  The 
thirteeu  original  States  or  Colonies,  as  far  back 
as  before  the  Revolution,  entered  into  a  com¬ 
pact  ;  they  reduced  this  compact  to  writing,  and 
it  is  found  in  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation, 
framed  in  1777.  Acting  under  this  compact,  the 
thirteen  colonies  sent  forth  to  the  world  and 
posterity  that  great  magna  charta  of  Republican 
principles,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Under  this  compact,  our  fathers  struggled  and 
toiled  through  seven  long  years  of  revolutionary 
warfare,  and  achieved  the  independence  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  our  common  country.  The  preamble  to 
this  compact  defines  the  «  Articles  of  Confedera- 
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tion  to  be  a. perpetual  union  between  the  States ; 
while  the  thirteenth  and  last  article  closes  by 
declaring  “  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  in¬ 
violably  observed  by  the  States,  and  that  the 
Union  shall  be  perpetual.”  Why  did  our 
fathers  abandon  the  old  league  or  compact 
formed  under  these  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  substitute  the  Constitution?  If  they  had 
been  satisfied  to  have  lived  under  a  league  or 
compact ,  they  never  would  have  changed  their 
form  of  government ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that 
they  preferred  a  Constitution  to  a  compact. 

Although  there  has  been  a  slight  conflict  of 
opinion  among  American  statesmen  and  jurists 
upon  this  subject,  yet  a  vast  majority  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  concur  in  this  opinion,  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  is  not  a  league,  compact,  or  confederacy, 
but  a  fundamental  law.  The  idea  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  a  mere  compact  between  the  States 
is  completely  refuted  by  the  instrument  itself.  In 
the  preamble,  it  declares  the  “  people,”  and  not 
the  States,  made  it,  in  words  too  plain  and  direct 
to  be  mistaken :  “  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution.”  I  make 
these  remarks  as  the  basis  of  what  I  may  desire 
to  say  hereafter  relative  to  the  doctrine  proclaim¬ 
ed  by  certain  honorable  gentlemen  upon  this 
floor — that  a  State,  in  iis  sovereign  capacity,  has 
a  right  peaceably  to  secede  from  the  Union.  . 

I  now  turn  to  another  point  involved  in  this 
controversy— namely,  the  compromises  entered 
into  upon  the  slavery  question,  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  at  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution. 

Neither  the  word  “slave”  nor  “ slavery  any¬ 
where  appears  in  the  Constitution,  and  this  omis¬ 
sion  was  not  accidental.  Mr.  Madison,  who  had 
more  to  do  with  framing  the  Constitution  than 
.  any  other  man,  said  he  “thought  it  wrong  to 
admit  into  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  property  in  men.”  (3  Madison  Papers, 
1429.)  Mr.  Sherman  said  “he  was  opposed  to 
a  tax  on  slaves,  because  it  implied  they  were 
property.”  (3  Madison  Papers,.  1390.)  Other 
members  expressed  similar  opinions.  Notwith¬ 
standing  our  fathers  carefully  guarded  the  lan¬ 
guage  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  with  a 
direct  view  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery, 
yet  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  then  existed  in  nearly  all  the  S tates,.  “  under 
tke  laws  thereof;  ”  and  this  fact  entered  into  the 
compromises  which  resulted  in  its  formation  and 
adoption.  The  first  compromise  agreed  upon  is 
found  in  article  one,  section  two,  clause  three, 
of  the  Constitution,  and  was  a  direct  concession 
to  the  South.  This  provision  allows  a  property 
basis  of  representation  upon  this  floor,  which  is 
not  allowed  the  North  ;  the  operation  of  which 
is  to  give  to  the  sl&veholding  States  to-day ?  as 
was  truly  remarked  by  an  honorable  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Lamar,]  twenty  Kepresent- 
a (lives  in  this  House  based  upon  property. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution  from  the  North  contended  that 
if  « three-fifths  ”  of  the  slave  property  in  the 
South  was  to  be  added  to  the  “  whole  number  of 
free  persons,”  then  the  exports — the  products  Oi 


the  slave  population — should  be  taxed  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  North.  Mr.  King  expressed 
the  opinions  of  the  North  when  he  said .  At  all 
events,  either  slaves  should  not  be  represented 
or  exports  should  be  taxable.”  (3  Madison  Pa¬ 
pers,  1262.)  The  only  equivalent  which  the  North 

received  was  the  connecting  provision  in  the 
article  and  section  above  referred  to,  which  de¬ 
clares,  that  in  levying  “  direct  taxes,”  they  should 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentation;  and,  as  we  raise  our  taxes  from  a 
tariff  of  duties  levied  upon  imports,  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  worthless  to  the  people  of  the  free 

States.  n 

The  next  compromise  embodied  m  the  Consti¬ 
tution  upon  the  slavery  question  is  found  in 
section  nine,  article  one : 

a  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  Suites  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808  ;  hut  a  tax 
or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  for  each  person.” 

Prior  to  this  time,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  States,  had  abolished  the  foreign  slave 
trade.  A  large  majority  of  the  Convention  de¬ 
sired  to  abolish  it  at  once.  We  have  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  upon  thi3  point.  Mr.  Iredell, 
in  the  North  Carolina  State  Convention  called  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  said: 

“  It  was  the  wish  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Convention  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  immediately,  but  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  would  not  agree  to  it.” 

Again  he  said : 

«  it  is  probable  that  all  the  members  reprobated  the  In¬ 
human  traffic,  but  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would  not 
consent  to  an  immediate  prohibition  of  it ;  one  reason  was, 
that  during  the  last  war,  the  Revolution,  they  lost  a  vast 
number  of  negroes,  which  loss  they  wished  to  supply.  — d 
ElioVs  Debates,  96,97,98. 

Mr.  Spaight,  in  the  same  Convention,  said  that 

a  The  limitation  of  this  trade  to  the  term  of  twenty  years 
was  a  compromise  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
Suites— South  Carolina  and  Georgia  wished  to  extend  the 

term _ the  Eastern  States  insisted  on  the  entire  abolition-  ot 

the  trade.” — 3  ElioVs  Debates,  96. 

General  Pinckney,  in  the  South  Carolina  rati¬ 
fication  State  Convention,  said,  that  while  some 
of  the  Eastern  States  were  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  South,  to  wait  a  little  before  putting  stop 
to  the  slave  traffic — 

«  The  Middle  States  and  Virginia  made  us  no  such  proposi- 
tion  •  they  were  for  an  immediate  and  total  prohibition.**  M 
Eliot’s  Debates ,  357. 

Thus  the  fact  is  established  and  proved,  that 
Congress  was  prevented  from  abolishing  the 
slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  as  special  favor  to 
two  Southern  States  of  this  Union. 

The  only  remaining  clause  in  the  Constitution 
relating  to  slavery  is  article  four,  section  two, 
clause  three  * 

it  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 

the  laws  thereof, escaping  into  another, shall,  inconsequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  bo  delivered  up  on  ciaim  ol  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

This  provision  was  another  concession  to  slave¬ 
holding  States. 

And  here  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether 
framers  of  the  Constitution  considered  sla¬ 
very  national  or  local?  The  rendition  clause 
just  quoted  is  an  answer  to  the  question .  *  Per¬ 
sons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
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the  lam  thereof”  Here  they  put  upon  record,  in 
the  great  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  the  fact 
that  slaves  are  held  “under  the  laws”  of  the 
States,  and  not  by  force  of  the  Constitution.  Its 
framers  so  expressed  themselves  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention.  Mr.  Gerry  said: 

“  We  had  uothiug  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  States  as  to 
slaves  ,  but  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  give  any  sanction  to  it.” — 
3  Madison  Papers,  page  1394. 

They  left  the  whole  question  where  they  found 
it — with  the  States,  to  be  continued  or  abolish¬ 
ed  as  they  severally,  in  their  sovereign  capaci¬ 
ties,  should  determine. 

II.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  made  that 
instrument  with  the  desire  and  expectation  that 
slavery  would  ultimately  be  abolished  in  all  the 
States  ;  that  in  this  country  it  would  come  to  a 
final  end.  This  proposition  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  in  their  openly-avowed  opinions  upon 
the  slavery  question. 

General  Washington,  although  a  slaveholder, 
believed  slavery  wrong.  He  freely  expressed 
himself  upon  this  point,  and  has  left  the  clearest 
evidence  behind  him  upon  this  question. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  official  acts  and  pub¬ 
lic  writings,  has  left  to  posterity  a  record  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
he  boldly  declares : 

“  Nobody  wishes  more  ardently  than  I,  an  abolition  not 
only  of  the  slave  trade,  but  of  the  condition  of  slavery.” — 
Page  170. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  in  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution,  said  : 

“  He  never  could  consent  to  uphold  human  slavery  ;  it 
was  a  nefarious  institution.” — 3  Madison  Papers ,  1263. 

Mr.  Sherman  said : 

“That  the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed  to  be  going  on  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  the  several 
States  would,  probably  by  degrees,  complete  it.” — 3  Madison 
Papers ,  1390. 

Colonel  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said : 

“  Slavery  discourages  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
brings  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a  country.” — 3  Madison 
Papers,  1391. 

In  the  Virginia  Convention  to  ratify  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Mr.  Henry  said : 

“  Slavery  is  detested  ;  we  feel  its  fatal  defects  ;  we  de¬ 
plore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity.” — 2  Eliot’s  Debates , 

437. 

The  illustrious  William  Pinkney,  in  the  Ma¬ 
ryland  Legislature,  in  1788,  said  : 

“By  the  eternal  principles  of  eternal  justice,  no  master  in 
tho  State  has  the  right  to  hold  his  slave  in  bondage  for  a 
single  hour.  *  *  *  We  may  talk  of  liberty  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  councils,  and  fancy  that  we  feel  reverence  for  her  dic¬ 
tates.  *  *  *  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  can  we  call  our¬ 
selves  tho  friends  of  equal  freedom  and  the  inherent  rights 
of  our  species,  when  we  wantonly  pass  law’s  inimical  to 
each  ;  when  we  reject  every  opportunity  of  destroying,  by 
silent,  imperceptible  degrees,  the  horrid  fabric  of  individual 
bondage,  reared  by  the  mercenary  hands  of  those  from 
whom  the  sacred  flapie  of  liberty  received  no  devotion?  ” — 
WiUiston’s  Eloquence  of  the  United  States,  volume  5. 

But  I  will  not  further  elaborate  a  proposition 
which  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  by  quoting 
additional  extracts  from  the  writings  of  early 
American  statesmen. 

2.  The  hypothesis  here  set  up  is  proved  by 
the  cotemporaneous  acts  of  our  fathers.  The 
provision  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade  after  1808  is  strong 
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evidence  to  this  point.  The  enacting  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  all  territory 
then  outside  of  the  States  was  made  forever 
free,  is  another  incontrovertible  proof  of  their 
intentions. 

3.  The  opinions  of  the  founders  of  this  Re¬ 
public  were  not  only  acquiesced  in  and  endorsed, 
but  taken  as  authoritative  expositions  of  the 
Constitution,  by  nearly  all  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  country  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  its 
existence. 

First,  that  Congress  ha3  power,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
The  ordinance  of  1787,  passed  by  the  First  Con¬ 
gress  under  the  Constitution,  in  which  were 
twenty  members  of  the  Federal  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  is  a  direct  exercise  of 
this  power.  It  passed  unanimously,  and  was 
approved  by  General  Washington.  Subsequent 
acts,  in  which  the  same  principle  was  directly 
recognised,  were  passed,  as  follows  :  an  act, 
April  7,  1798,  organizing  Mississippi  Territory; 
in  the  Sixth  Congress,  an  act  organizing  Indiana 
Territory ;  an  act,  March  26,  1804,  dividing 
Louisiana  into  two  Territories;  January  11, 1805, 
an  act  organizing  Michigan  Territory  ;  February 
3,  1809,  an  act  establishing  Illinois  Territory; 
June  4,  1812,  an  act  establishing  Missouri  Terri¬ 
tory;  March  3,  1817,  an  act  relating  to  Alabama 
Territory;  March  9,  1819,  an  act  establishing 
Arkansas  Territory ;  March  6,  1820,  the  Missouri 
compromise  was  established;  March  10,  1822, 
an  act  establishing  Florida  Territory  ;  April  20, 
1836,  an  act  establishing  Wisconsin  Territory  ; 
June  12, 1838,  an  act  for  the  government  of  Iowa; 
and  March  3,  1848,  an  act  establishing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Oregon. 

These  different  acts  received  the  sanction  of 
fourteen  different  Congresses,  and  the  official  ap¬ 
proval  of  Presidents  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Polk.  All 
these  acts  directly  acknowledged  the  constitu¬ 
tional  poiver  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  and  that  it  was  right  and  expe¬ 
dient  to  exercise  it. 

Secondly,  until  within  a  very  few  years,  the 
opinions  of  the  early  statesmen  that  slavery  was 
dependent  upon  State  regulations  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  protection — a  local  and  not  a  national 
institution — has  been  uniformly  concurred  in  by 
Congress,  State  Legislatures,  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States.  The 
proof  is  found  in  the  acts  of  Congress,  of  State 
Legislatures,  and  in  the  numerous  decisions  of 
the  Unite.d  States  and  State  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  briefly  referred  to  the 
Constitution,  its  compromises  upon  the  slavery 
question,  the  rules  of  construction  applicable  to 
it,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  its  framers,  and  con¬ 
curred  in  by  all  the  great  statesmen  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  more  than  half  a  century,  I  now  come  to 
a  material  point  involved  in  this  discussion. 
Has  the  South  received  what  legitimately  be¬ 
longed  to  her  under  the  Constitution?  and  if 
there  have  been  sectional  aggressions,  from  which 
party  have  they  come  ? 

In  discussing  this  matter,  I  shall  deal  in  facts 
and  figures ,  and  not  in  inflammatory  declamation 
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and  vague  generalities,  which  have  been  so  much 
indulged  in  by  gentlemen  upon  the  other  aide. 

1.  Has  the  South  had  the  property  representa¬ 
tion  guarrantied  by  the  Constitution  ?  No  one 
denies  it;  and  she  has  to-day  twenty  Representa¬ 
tives  upon  this  floor  upon  a  property  basis,  while 
the  free  States  have  none.  Taking  the  census  of 
1850  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  six  million  free 
whites  in  the  South  have  under  this  apportion¬ 
ment  ninety  members,  thirteen  million  in  the 
North  have  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  mem¬ 
bers.  A  ratio  equal  with  the  South  would  give 
the  North  one  hundred  ^nd  ninety-eight  mem¬ 
bers. 

2.  The  South  has  always  had  the  benefit  of  a 
fugitive  slave  law  to  reclaim  their  runaway 
slaves.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  are  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  the 
free  States ;  yet  it  has  been  enforced  with  as 
little  difficulty  as  any  other  law  of  doubtful  con¬ 
stitutionality,  and  made  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  a  particular  section  of  country.  It  is  true, 
slaves  sometimes  run  away,  and  are  not  recap¬ 
tured  and  carried  back  ;  and  just  as  long  as  they 
possess  the  power  of  locomotion,  just  so  long 
more  or  less  of  their  number  will  abscond.  This 
very  fact  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  asser¬ 
tion  often  made,  respecting  this  uncertain  kind 
of  property,  that  the  African  prefers  slavery  to 
freedom. 

It  would  be  passing  strange  if  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  negro  slavery  could  be  discussed  upon 
slave  territory,  in  the  midst  of  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion,  by  Southern  politicians,  as  it  has  been  done 
for  several  years  last  past,  without  waking  up, 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  this  degraded  race,  ideas 
of  personal  liberty.  If  these  negroes  love  sla¬ 
very,  and  are  contented,  of  course  they  will  re¬ 
main  where  they  are ;  but  if  they  get  a  little  of 
Bunker  Hill  or  Yorktown  into  their  heads,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  past,  they  will  be  quite  likely  to 
suffer  their  magnetic  attractions  to  vibrate  in  the 
direction  of  the  north  pole.  Northern  people 
are  not  to  blame  for  all  this.  It  is  one  of  the 
incidents  which  always  did  and  always  will  con¬ 
nect  itself  with  your  peculiar  institution.  Just 
so  long  as  there  is  slavery,  just  so  long  there 
will  be  runaways  from  it.  All  past  history  proves 
this  fact.  Then,  again,  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  you  sometimes  undertake  to  execute  it  are 
highly  exceptionable.  Under  some  fraudulent, 
false  pretence,  the  fugitive  is  often  assaulted, 
knocked  down,  and  dragged  off  like  a  dog,  hur¬ 
ried  away  before  some  five-dollar  commissioner, 
and  by  him  summarily  sent  off  into  slavery,  upon 
proof  that  would  not  warrant  a  magistrate  in 
giving  judgment  for  a  claim  of  four  or  six  pence 
before  a  country  justice. 

The  very  first  person  you  undertook  to  reclaim 
under  this  law  was  a  free  man,  and  when  your 
Union-saving  slave-catchers  from  New  York 
landed  him  at  the  door  of  his  alleged  master,  in 
Maryland,  like  an  honest,  high-minded,  honor¬ 
able  man — as  I  am  frank  to  say  many  of  the 
slaveholders  are — he  denied  ever  owning  him, 
and  the  kidnappers  had  to  let  him  run.  A  fair 
trial  fn  a  case  which  places  a  person’s  personal 
liberty  for  Ife  in  the  power  of  a  single  man,  and 


that  man  sometimes  the  corrupt  tool  of  the  power 
that  made  him,  is  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience; 
but  when  those  engaged  in  this  business  under¬ 
take  to  make  a  mockery  of  this,  do  you  wonder  the 
people  of  the  free  States  sometimes  get  a  little 
excited  ? 

If  our  Southern  friends  expect  the  people  of 
the  free  States  to  turn  slave  hunters,  and  join  in 
the  chase  in  running  down  the  panting  fugitive, 
they  will  be  disappointed.  Wc  never  agreed  to 
any  such  thing,  and  we  never  will  do  it;  it  is  not 
“ in  the  bond” 

Bad  as  the  law  is,  and  as  objectionable  a3  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  execu¬ 
ted,  it  is  enforced  by  the  people  of  the  free  States. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  [ex-Gov- 
ernor  Corwin]  has  told  you  in  this  House  it  is 
enforced  in  the  West.  So  it  is  in  the  middle 
States,  and  so  it  has  been  in  New  England.  Ye3, 
sir,  Boston  court-house  has  been  put  in  chains, 
and  the  peaceable  people  of  that  State  kept  out 
of  the  temple  of  justice  by  Federal  bayonets, 
and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  robbed  of 
its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  pay  the 
bills  for  returning  a  fugitive  slave. 

It  is  due  to  fairness  to  add,  that  individually, 
I  believe  the  present  fugitive  slave  law  uncon¬ 
stitutional  ;  and  if  a  bill  were  introduced  into 
this  House  for  it3  unconditional  repeal,  I  would 
vote  for  it,  and  in  so  doing  should  reflect  the 
opinions  of  a  vast  majority  of  my  constituents  of 
all  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  here, 
but  shall  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  show 
that  the  people  of  the  free  States  have  not  only 
kept  good  faith  with  the  South  so  far  as  their 
constitutional  obligations  are  concerned,  but 
have  dealt  not  only  fairly  but  generously  in 
other  matters  growing  out  of  the  relations  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  two  sections.  This  leads  me 
to  my  third  point  under  this  division  of  my  sub¬ 
ject  : 

Sq.  Miles. 

At  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  the  United  States 


had  a  territory  of .  820,680 

Since  that  time  we  have  acquired  by — 

The  Louisiana  purchase .  899,579 

The  Florida  purchase . 66,900 

The  Texas  annexation .  318,000 

The  Oregon  treaty .  308,052 

The  treaty  with  Mexico .  522,955 


Total  territory  acquired  since  1783  .  2,115,486 


From  the  territory  thus  purchased,  there  have 
been  five  new  slave  States  admitted  into  the 
Union,  to  wit :  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  and  Texas ;  and  four  free  States,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  California,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon. 
The  five  slave  States  have  ten  Senators  and  six¬ 
teen  Representatives  in  Congress;  the  four  free 
States,  eight  Senators  and  seven  Representatives. 
And  in  this  division  of  territory  between  the  two 
sections,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
joint  resolution  annexing  Texas  has  a  provision 
that  four  more  slave  States  may  be  carved  out  of 
that  territory.  To  say  nothing  of  this,  the  South 
has,  out  of  territory  thus  acquired,  one  more 
State,  two  more  United  States  Senators,  and 
nine  more  Representatives,  than  the  free  States ; 
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and  yet  they  keep  up  the  cry  of  aggression !  ag¬ 
gression  !  against  the  North. 

Another  inquiry  here  suggests  itself.  What 
has  been  the  cost  of  the  territory  purchased  by 
the  United  States,  and  who  paid  for  it,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  free  or  slave  States  ?  I  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  labor  in  collecting,  from 
the  documents  in  the  Government  archives  and 
other  sources,  the  aggregate  cost  of  our  acquired 
territory.  Many  of  the  items  can  be  accurately 
stated  ;  others  have  to  be  estimated.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Mexican  war  is  given  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  in  1851.  ( Ap¬ 
pendix  to  Globe ,  vol.  23,  p.  21.)  Below,  we  give, 
in  a  table,  the  result  of  our  investigations,  and, 
where  we  have  been  obliged  to  form  estimates, 
have  been  careful  not  to  overstate  them  : 


Louisiana  Territory  purchased  in  1803 .  $15,000,000 

Interest  paid  on  sumo .  8,327,353 

Florida  bought  of  Spain .  6 ,000 ,000 

Interest  paid  on  same .  1,430,000 

Texas,  for  boundary  claim .  10,000,000 

Texas,  for  indemnity  claim .  10,000,000 

Texas,  for  creditors  in  Thirty -third  Congress _  7,750,000 

Indian  expenses,  all  kinds  inclusive  (estimate)..  5,000,000 

To  purchase  navy,  pay  troops  (estimate) .  5,000,000 

All  other  expenditures  not  included  above  (esti¬ 
mate) .  3,000,000 

Expense  of  Mexican  war .  217,175,575 

Soldiers’  pensions  and  bounty  lands  (estimated)  7,000,000 

Expenses  of  Florida  war .  100,000,000 

Soldiers’  pensions  and  bounty  lands  (estimate).  15,000,000 

To  remove  Indians,  &c.  (estimated) .  6,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  New  Mexico,  by  treaty .  15,000,000 

Paid  to  extinguish  Indian  titles  (estimated) .  100,000,000 

Paid  to  Georgia .  3,082,000 

Paid  for  Arizona,  purchased  of  Mexico .  10,000,000 


842,764,928 


Who  paid  the  bills  ?  Let  us  see.  I  find  by 
the  researches  I  have  made  from  official  docu¬ 
ments,  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information, 
that  from  1191  to  1850  the  total  revenue  collect¬ 
ed  from  customs  is  as  follows — I  bring  it  up  to 
this  time,  as  most  of  my  calculations  are  made 
up  to  1850 : 


Whole  amount  of  revenue  collected .  $1,169,299,265 

Amount  of  revenue  in  free  States . . .  932,222,911 

Expenses  of  collecting  in  free  States .  36 ,894,926 

Net  sum  paid  into  Treasury  from  free  States.  895,327,985 

Amount  of  revenue  in  slave  States .  237,076,354 

Expenses  of  collecting  in  slave  States .  17,362,393 

Net  sum  paid  into  Treasury  from  slave  States.  219,713,965 
Excess  paid  by  free  States .  675,614,024 


Thus,  facts  and  figures  prove  that,  while  the 
slave  States  have  taken  the  “  lion’s  share”  from 
the  territory  purchased,  the  free  States  have  paid 
three- fourths  of  the  purchase-money. 

Fourth.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  offices 
under  the  General  Government,  and  see  whether 
the  South  has  had  its  share.  I  have  prepared 
from  the  official  records  the  following  table, 
which  speaks  for  itself.  From  this,  it  appears 
the  South,  with  six  millions,  have  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  important  offices,  and  the  North, 
with  thirteen  millions,  less  than  ftco-fifths.  I 
have  looked  into  the  localities  from  which  our 
foreign  ministers,  consuls,  and  other  important 
officers,  have  been  taken,  and  find  that  the  South 
have  had  more  than  double  the  number  to  which 
they  have  been  entitled  by  their  relative  popula¬ 
tion. 


Years  filled  Years  filled  Difference  in 

Officers.  from  slave  from  free  favor  of  the 

States. 

States. 

South. 

President  ofU.  States.. 

48 

26 

22 

President  of  the  Senate, 

pro  tern . 

62 

11 

51 

Speaker  of  the  House . . 

45 

25 

20 

Secretary  of  State . 

40 

29 

11 

Secretary  of  War . 

38 

34 

4 

Secretary  of  Navy . 

30 

30 

Attorney  General . 

42 

27 

15 

Chief  Justice  Supreme 

Court  U.  States . 

57 

9 

48 

Associate  Justices  of  Su- 

preme  Court  U.  States 

226 

194 

61 

617 

385 

232 

The  South  have  not  been  contented 

with  mo- 

nopolizing  nearly  all  the  great  offices  in  the 
country,  but  they  make  a  lordly  claim  to  all  the 
subordinate  places.  In  all  the  Departments  in 
this  city,  Northern  men  have  been  crowded  out 
to  make  way  for  Southerners.  I  find,  in  a  speech 
which  I  made  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  the 
following  table,  which  I  carefully  prepared  from 
the  Blue  Book.  From  this,  it  appears  that  the 
North,  taking  their  population  as  a  basis,  are 
fairly  entitled  to  more  than  two-thirds ,  yet  they 
get  only  about  one-fourth.  Oh,  the  aggressive 
North ! 


Departments. 

State . 

Treasury . 

Interior . 

War . 

Navy . 

Post  Office.... 
Attorney  Gen.. 


employed. 

territory. 

territory. 

30 

17 

13 

445 

285 

160 

540 

349 

191 

84 

64 

20 

52 

39 

13 

90 

47 

43 

6 

5 

1 

1,242 

806 

441 

at  the  committees  of  both 

Difference 
in  favor 
of  South. 

4 

125 

158 

44 

26 

4 

4 

365 


in  the  last  Congress,  and  then  cry  out  “Northern 
aggression.”  Of  the  twentyrtwo  important  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  Senate,  the  slave  States  had  the 
chairman  upon  sixteen ,  and  the  free  States  six. 
And  of  the  twenty-five  important  committees 
of  the  House,  the  South  had  the  chairman  upon 
seventeen,  and  the  North  eight.  Thirteen  million 
free  whites  in  the  North  are  represented  at  the 
head  of fourteen’ standing  committees  in  Congress, 
while  six  million  in  the  South  are  represented 
at  the  head  of  thirty-three  standing  committees. 
This  •packing  operation  on  committees  to  favor 
the  South  was  no  new  thing  in  the  Thirty-fifth 
Congress ;  they  have  always  had  it  in  just  that 
kind  of  a  way.  Such  Northern  aggression !  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  committees 
shape  the  whole  legislation  of  the  country. 

Again :  look  at  the  Senate  committees  of  this 
Congress;  out  of  twenty-two  committees,  the 
South  have  the  chairman  upon  sixteen  and  the 
North  on  six;  and  upon  every  single  one  of  the 
fourteen  important  committees,  the  slave  States 
have  all  the  chairmen.  Of  the  eighteen  free 
States  represented  in  the  Senate,  fourteen  are 
totally  disfranchised  upon  the  heads  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committees;  while  twenty-four  Republican 
Senators,  representing  more  than  twelve  million 
of  the  people  of  the  Union,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  places  on  said  committees,  get 
only  thirty-nine,  and  that  at  the  tail-end  of  every 
one  upon  which  they  are  placed.  I  call  npon 
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the  country,  North  and  South,  to  look  at  this 
beautiful  picture  of  nationality ,  equality ,  Democ¬ 
racy ,  and  a  magnanimous,  generous  South. 

Fourth.  In  1800  the  seat  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  was,  by  virtue  of  a  previous  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  removed  to  the  slave  territory  where  it 
now  stands.  Washington  was  then  nearly  an 
unbroken  wilderness ;  now  it  numbers  nearly 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  Northern  votes 
brought  the  seat  of  Government  here;  and  it  has 
been  built  up,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  Northern 
treasure.  These  splendid  massive  piles  of  mar¬ 
ble,  which  rear  their  lofty  columns  in  every  di¬ 
rection  in  thi3  city,  were  built  by  Government 
money.  Who  graded  the  beautiful  lawns  that 
stretch  themselves  out  around  these  buildings 
like  some  panoramic  fancy  sketch  ?  Who  planted 
the  shade  trees  that  ornament  them?  Govern¬ 
ment  money  did  all  this.  Yes,  sir,  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  been  depleted  for  the  last  sixty 
years  of  its  millions  and- tens  of  millions  to 
build  up  this  great  city  upon  slave  territory. 
Who  gets  the  benefits?  Principally  the  slave 
States.  Washington  city  furnishes  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  for  Southern  produce,  raised  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  Government  not  only  has  built 
this  city,  but  annually  appropriates  enormous 
sums  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  support  it. 
It  grades  and  lights  its  streets,  paves  its  walks. 
It  has  gone  seventeen  miles  up  the  Potomac, 
and  plundered  the  national  Treasury  of  about 
five  million  dollars,  to  furnish  the  city  with 
splendid  water-works.  It  indirectly  feeds  and 
clothes  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
furnishes  their  swaddling-clothes  when  first  they 
open  their  eyes  upon  the  light  of  creation,  and 
pays  the  sexton’s  bill  when  life’s  fitful  scenes  are 
over. 

But  I  will  do  no  injustice  to  the  good  people 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  but  will  give  them  an 
item  of  credit  which  they  may  file  in  set-off 
against  my  general  allegations.  It  is  this  :  they 
gratuitously  furnish  an  army  of  patriotic  men 
who  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  serve  their 
country,  in  places  of  trust  and  profit,  who  will, 
just  as  circumstances  require,  -sing  paeans  to 
Douglas  or  Seward,  Bocock  or  Sherman,  al¬ 
ways  pitching  their  key-note  to  the  tune  of  the 
“  loaves  and  fishes.”  And,  as  evidence  of  their 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  we 
have  heard  many  of  their  numbers,  day  after  day, 
during  the  sitting  of  this  Congress,  vociferously 
applauding  disunion  sentiments  uttered  upon  this 
floor,  which,  if  carried  into  practical  operation, 
would  raze  this  magnificent  Capitol  to  the 
ground,  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  light  up 
their  houses  with  the  torch-light  of  the  incen¬ 
diary,  desolate  their  fields,  murder  their  wives 
and  children  in  a  war  of  strife,  and  make  this 
great  city  only  a  fit  habitation  for  the  owls  and 
bats. 

Having  shown  that  the  North  has  been  gen¬ 
erous  to  the  South,  and  fulfilled  all  its  constitu¬ 
tional  obligations  to  her  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  I 
now  desire,  in  all  fairness,  to  examine  the  other 
side  of  this  question ;  and,  in  discharging  this 
part  of  my  duty,  I  shall  “carry  the  war  into 
Africa 


1.  Article  one  of  the  amendments  to  the.  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that— 

“  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  tho  press  ;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.” 

I  charge  that  the  South  has  not  always  in  good 
faith  lived  up  to  the  above  provision,  inasmuch 
as  that  section  of  the  Union,  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  by  Congressional  action,  aided  by  North¬ 
ern  Democrats,  refused  to  receive  petitions  com¬ 
ing  from  the  people  of  the  free  States.  Gag  reso¬ 
lutions,  by  which  the  petitions  of  the  people 
were  treated  with  contempt,  were  from  year  to  # 
year  forced  through  Congress.  For  years  the 
people  sent  up  to  the  Capitol  their  memorials, 
and  they  were  summarily  met,  and  their  peti¬ 
tions  kicked  out  of  doors  in  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  For  a  long  time  this  war  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  interest  against  the  people  was  waged 
with  fierceness,  but  at  length,  through  the  deter¬ 
mined  will  and  perseverance  of  the  “  old  man  elo¬ 
quent,”  aided  by  his  patriotic  compeers,  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  were  once  more  restored, 
and  the  Constitution  vindicated  against  those 
who  had  rudely  assailed  it. 

2.  The  South  has  undertaken,  in  carrying  out 
their  aggressive  policy  upon  the  North,  to  reverse 
the  Territorial  policy  of  the  Government,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  its  founders,  and  concurred  in  by 
every  National  Administration  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

I  shall  not  now  stop  to  argue  the  constitution¬ 
al  right  of  Congress  to  inhibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  for  that  has  been  successfully  done 
a  thousand  times  before,  upon  the  floors  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  other  places ;  I  have  already  said 
mainly  what  I  desire  to  upon  that  point. 

As  we  have  shown — from  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  of  IIS?  to  the  establishment  of  Oregon 
Territory  in  1848 — the 'policy  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  was  uniform  ;  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso  was,  in  no  proper  sense,  an 
infringement  upon  Southern  rights ;  for  it  had 
been  made  a  great  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Government  itself.  The  very  converse  of  this 
proposition  was  true,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
South  to  the  application  of  this  wholesome  rule 
to  the  territory  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Mex¬ 
ico,  was,  per  se ,  an  aggression  upon  Northern 
rights. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  in  this  country,  what 
right  had  the  South  to  step  up  to  the  North  and 
demand  a  new  policy?  What  right  had  the 
Southern  States  to  carry  their  local  laws  into  the 
Territories,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States? 

But  our  Southern  friends  claim  what  they  call 
an  equal  right  in  the  territory*  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  demand  they  make  does  not 
stop  with  an  “  equal  ”  balancing  of  the  scales. 
They  demand  more.  They  not  only  ask  to  carry 
with  them  into  the  Territories  everything  which 
the  common  law  recognises  as  property — every¬ 
thing  as  property  which  the  people  of  the  free 
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Statesman  carry  with  them ;  but  they  demand  to 
carry  and  plant  upon  free  territory  a  system  ol 
involuntary  servitude,  which  invades  the  rights 
of  the  free  laborer  from  the  North,  robs  him  ol 
his  capital,  disgraces  him  in  society,  and  in  the 
end  drives  him  away ,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

If  it  is  said  the  Constitution,  proprio  vigorc, 
establishes  slavery  in  the  Territories,  I  answer, 
that  is  begging  the  question.  We  deny  it ;  and 
that  is  the  very  question  now  in  issue  which  the 
people,  and  not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States,  have  got  to  settle. 

3.  The  terms  upon  which  Texas  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States  were  unjust  to  the  North 
and  free  States.  This  was  a  Southern  measure, 
to  strengthen  the  slave  interest  in  this  country. 

Its  whole  history  shows  it.  The  joint  resolutions 
providing  for  annexation  provided  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  four  new  States  out  of  this  territory  5  an  , 
in  fairness  to  the  free  States,  at  least  an  equal 
portion  should  have  been  free  territory ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  this,  they  provide  that  all  territory  south 
of  36°  30'  should  be  left  open  to  slavery,  and  all 
north  of  that  line  free.  Now,  any  one  who  will 
take  pains  to  look  upon  a  map  of  Texas,  will 
find  ODly  a  mere  fragment  lying  north  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  line.  It  is  too  small  ever 
to  make  a  single  State,  and  is  a  virtual  surren¬ 
der  of  the  whole  territory  to  slavery,  under  the 
miserable  pretence  of  a  division.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  voted  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  through 
Texas,  and  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  it,  thereby 
acknowledging,  as  Mr.  Benton  says,  in  his  Thirty 
Years’  View,  the  validity  and  constitutionality 
of  the  Missouri  compromise.  _ 

4.  The  next  aggression  upon  the  North  which 
shall  notice,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
■  promise.  The  history  of  that  compromise  has 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  before  the  country 
that  a  repetition  of  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  that  it  was  a  Southern  measure. 
Upon  the  vote  on  the  question  of  admitting  Mis¬ 
souri  with  the  restriction ,  twenty  Senators  from  the 
South  voted  for  it— only  two  against  it.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  vote  insert¬ 
ing  the  Missouri  restriction,  thirty-nine  Southern 
Representatives  voted  for  it,  and  thirty-seven 
against.  We  have  not  only  the  recorded  votes 

to  show  this  * t^:;VToint ' "Carles 

imony  direct  to  the X  was  a  member  of  that 
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son,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  McLean,  Post¬ 
master  General;  and  William  Wirt,  Attorney 
General. 

No  special  pleading,  no  circumlocution  of  ar¬ 
gument,  no  declamation,  can  destroy  or  blot  out 
these  facts.  There  they  stand,  and  there  they 
will  forever  stand,  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Missouri  compromise  was  a  Southern  measure ; 
the  “  work  of  the  South,”  and  a  “  great  Southern 
triumph.”  The  consideration  received  by  the 
South  for  the  restriction  was  paid  down  by  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State. 

This  leads  to  another  inquiry.  Has  the  South 
stood  by  their  own  compromise,  or  violated  it . 
This  question,  too,  shall  be  answered  by  stub¬ 
born  facts — facts  which  politicians  neither  North 
nor  South  ean  ever  disprove.  In  the  Senate,  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  nineteen 
Southern  Senators  voted  for  it ;  two  against  it. 
n  the  House,  sixty-nine  Southern  members  voted 
for  it;  and  nine  against  it.  And  yet  we  are  coolly 
told  because  a  Northern  man  introduced  the  bill, 
it  is’ a  Northern  measure.  Will  gentlemen  from 
the  South  stand  up  here  and  tell  me  that  a  bill 
which  commanded  the  votes  of  eighty-eight 
Southern  men,  with  only  eleven  against  it,  was  not 
a  Southern  measure?  If  it  be  said  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  will  be  eventually  free  States,  my  an- 
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swer  is,  no  thanks  to  the  South  for  that.  I 
charge,  then,  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
a  Southern  measure ;  and  that  the  Southern  men 
went  almost  entirely  in  a  body  for  a  violation  of 
their  own  compact— a  compact  to  which  they  had 

made  themselves  a  party.  ,  . 

5.  My  next  charge  against  the  South  is,  that, 
after  it  had  broken  down  the  Missouri  restriction, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  people  of  a  Territory 
were,  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  to  be  left 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  do¬ 
mestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,”  it  under¬ 
took  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas,  first  by  vio¬ 
lence,  and  secondly  by  fraud. 

The  first  election  held  in  Kansas  was  on  the 
29th  day  of  November,  1854.  The  polls  were 
taken  forcible  possession  of  by  a  horde  of  armed 
ruffians  from  the  slave  States  ;  and,  out  of  2,-58 
votes  cast  for  General  Whitfield,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress,  1,129  were  thrown  by 
those  lawless  invaders.  These  facts  appear  in 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
these  frauds.  (See  House  liocumwA  «  v*  * 

first  session  Thirty-fourth  Congress.) 


of  South  Carolina,  ~  first  session  census  of 

Congress,  and  voted  ag  ..  .  2  1820,  three!  In  Jannary  Territory  was  taken,  by 
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member  of  the  last  Congress. 
Adrain.  He  said : 


I  mean  Mr 


than  the  code  of  Draco  This  illegitimate  Leg¬ 
islature  passed  an  act,  providing  that  in  October, 

1856,  the  people  should  vote  whether  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  should  be  called  or  not.  The 
bona  fide  citizens  of  the  Territory  spurned  the  act 
of  these  “  usurpers,”  and  refused  to  participate 
in  the  election.  A  few  tools  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  voted ;  and  the  bogus  Legislature,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1857,  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  election  of  delegates  to  frame  a  State 
Constitution.  The  law  providing  for  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  election  of  delegates  required  a  cen¬ 
sus  to  be  taken,  and  the  votes  registered,  in  the 
thirty-four  counties  recognised  as  election  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  nineteen  of  these  thirty-four  counties, 
there  was  no  census  taken ;  and  in  fifteen  of  the 
thirty-four,  there  was  no  registry  of  voters.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Walker,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  says 
these  fifteen  disfranchised  counties  contained 
wore  voters  than  were  cast  in  the  whole  Terri¬ 
tory  at  this  election.  This  election  was  a  mock¬ 
ery,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Free-State  men 
very  properly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Subsequently,  the  people  of  Kansas,  at  their 

Territorial  election  in  October,  1857,  achieved  i  **''*•«  iww  m  iuc  jl/icu  ocon  decision,  m 
an  overwhelming  Free-State  victory.  After  this,  which  a  majority  of  the  court  have  travelled  out 
the  Convention  of  “  usurpers  ”  assembled,  and  the  record  to  overturn  the  well-settled  opin¬ 
framed  the  atrocious  “  I.Pi'nmntnTi  ;;  ions  of  a.  crroot  a  _ •  * 


‘•During  the  Lecompton  controversy,  I  was  approached 
*\)SU-  •  a  mauner  as  shows  corruption  on  tho  part  of  tho 
Administration.  If  I  had  given  my  support  to  the  Lecomp¬ 
ton  policy ,  I  was  assured  that  I  could  secure  a  foreign  ap¬ 
pointment  for  one  most  near  and  dear  to  me.” — Daihj  Globe 
of  December  13. 

This  is  but  a  solitary  case,  among  many  oth¬ 
ers.  No  greater  outrage  was  ever  attempted  to 
be  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  the  free  States; 
and  yet  it  was  most  emphatically  a  Southern 
measure.  Here  is  the  proof :  in  the  Senate,  every 
Southern  member,  with  two  exceptions,  voted 
for  the  bill ;  and  in  the  House,  the  entire  South, 
with  seven  exceptions,  supported  the  measure. 

The  measure  finally  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
Lnglish  bill,  went  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  and 
was  by  them  rejected  with  scorn  and  contempt 
by  more  than  ten  thousand  majority. 

This  is  a  “  specimen  article  ”  of  Democratic 
popular  sovereignty.  I  leave  the  country  to 
make  further  comments. 

6.  The  South  have  undertaken  to  drive  free 
labor  from  the  Territories  by  force  of  judicial  con¬ 
struction. 

I  here  refer  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in 


framed  the  atrocious  “  Lecompton  Constitution. 
These  “  usurpers.”  did  not  dare  to  submit  this 


ions  or  a  great  majority  of  American  jurists  and 
statesmen,  agreed  to  and  acquiesced  in  in  all 


.  - — , -  u,u.io  iu  duuiuiu  ujxs  - a-uu  ucquitjsceu  in  in  all 

Constitution  to  a  fair  vote  of  the  people,  for  they  Parts  cf  the  country  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
knew  they  would  spurn  it;  so  they  provided  that  When  a  majority  of  the  judges  decided  Dred 
“  no  alteration  should  be  made  to  affect  the  right  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
of  property  in  the  ownership  of  slaves  until  after  was  not  rightfully  in  court,  it  was  an  end  of  the 
1864  ;  ”  and  then  provided,  in  the  schedule,  that  case-  But  when  they  undertook  to  travel  out  of 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  the  record,  and  give  opinions  involving  questions 
ballots  should  contain,  11  for  the  Constitution  nn*'  leo-aii w  —  1 

with  slavery,  or  for  the  Constitution  without 
slavery.” 

At  the  election  on  the  21st  of  December,  1857, 
the  pro-slavery  clause  was  voted  into  this  Con- 
el  itution  by  illegal  votes  and  false  returns. 

These  frauds  were  investigated  by  the  Governor 
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not  legally  before  them,  their  opinions  have  no 
binding  force  upon  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  able  and  conclusive  opinions  of  Justices 
McLean  and  Curtis,  upon  the  question  of  Con¬ 
gressional  intervention  in  the  Territories,  are 
entitled  to  equal  respect  with  those  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  court.  Great  political  questions,  in- 


of  the  Territory,  and  it  was  shown  that,  at  Ox-  v0  ,n&  matters  of  national  policy,  are  for  the 
ford,  where  there  were  but  forty-two  votes,  all  peop le'  and  aot  tbe  Supreme  Court, 
told,  over  one  thousand  votes  were  returned.  ’  At  ^ames  Buchanan  entertained  and  expressed 
Shawnee,  where  there  were  but  forty  legal  votes  the  ,®ame  opinions  now  entertained  by  the  Ke- 
twelve  hundred  votes  were  returned  ;  and  from  PubIlcan  PartJ  upon  this  question,  in  1841.  On 
Delaware  Crossing,  which  had  only  forty-three  .  of  that  year,  he  made  a  speech 

®ven  glance  at  citiJ  SST*!*  .^ank  ques- 


sacked,  pea^bfe^dazelir murdered  f 
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States  K& 

stitutionai  he  saldl  ^  a  natioBal  b“k  co.n- 
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of Spr<l  slavery  ^  f  SS^USS 

pro-slavery  violence  and  fraud  u„n_/  to  b>nd  tho  conscimi^  1,avr.‘?K  b«en  settled  so  as 


Of  nrn  *1 1  v  6  “  ‘lI1  au“tentic  history  ?  1  1,10  idea  of  tho  Question  1.,  •'  \  inom> 1  wo' 

pro  slavery  violence  and  fraud  at  the  hoim/  t0  b>nd  tho  consciences  nfmS  ha™g  keen  settled  so 

box  up  to  the  time  the  Lecompton  swindle  '  -?n.the  *■■■*  bH  when  voti 

sent  to  Congress  by  James  Buchanan. 


was 


on  the  present  bill, "is  whcn  votilS 

tbo  JT.fP  4 


United  Sv'te^1^  c^63,6  facts»  the  President  of  the 

Congress  1-th  °nl^Sent  this  Constitution  to 

but  exerted  the  whole^6  Urging  its  adoption, 

bis  Administration  til  P°W?r  and  Patr^age  of 

18  Proof  demanded  ?  f°Let  me^l^tt00?8^8' 
some  remarks  made  in  Ca  1  attention  to 

able  member  fr”atlN  nW  jerse°UwHby  “  bouor- 

Jeisey,  who  was  also  a 


the  affirmative,  when  the  quest  had  ^ided  in 

as  a  legislator,  bound  to  v oto tor  n ,  T  .brou*ht  home  to 
ter,  upon  oath  to  supper t  hr  ,  gaiIfl  a  uew  ehar- 

my  own  judgment.  I  would  trS  w  1,011  ’•  J  must  exerciso 
arguments  and  opinions  of  {)roIoli"d  respect  the 

yers  ;  but  if,  after  all  they  fail  t,  d  constitutional  iaw- 
was  constitutional  I  should  ho  ™  n vince  that  tho  law 
Heaven  if  I  voted  (n  S?avpr  ^  01  high 

should  never  Itold^yseffboiSd  'ify  their’0?  the  question>  I 
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Now,  this  same  James  Buchanan  stultifies  him¬ 
self;  allows  the  South  to  back  him  down  from  the 
tenable  position  he  occupied  in  1841  ;  takes  the 
back  track,  and  declares  this  same  Supreme 
Court  has  “  made  a  final  settlement  of  the  slavery 
question  in  the  Territories,”  that  “  neither  Con¬ 
gress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature,  nor  ant  human 
power,  can  annul  or  impair;”  and  yet,  because 
the  people  refuse  to  follow  him  into  the  very 
sewers  of  absolute  construction,  judicial  despot¬ 
ism,  and  tyranny,  the  President  insults  their 
honesty  and  intelligence,  by  denouncing  them  as 
traitors  and  fanatics. 

The  obiter  dictum  of  the  court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  relative  to  Congressional  sovereignty  over 
the  Territories,  has  been  caught  up  by  the  South, 
and  an  attempt  made  by  Democratic  politicians 
to  give  it  the  authority  of  law.  This  is  an  as¬ 
sumption  against  right ;  a  demand  set  up  against 
the  people  of  the  North  without  authority.  The 
people  of  the  North  were  neither  parties  nor 
privies  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  hence  they 
are  not  estopped  from  contesting  the  usurpations 
set  up  against  them  by  the  court.  The  sequence 
growing  out  of  these  premises  cannot  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  This  attempt  to  plant  slavery  upon 
free  soil,  and  spread  it  over  every  foot  of  terri¬ 
tory  outside  of  State  lines,  merely  because  five 
men  have  undertaken  to  say  so,  in  a  matter 
not  legally  before  them,  is  a  most  unwarrant¬ 
able  aggression  against  the  people  of  the  free 
States.  It  is  such  an  unjustifiable  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  free  laboring  millions 
of  this  country  as  they  never  will  submit  to.  It  is 
a  narrow-minded  sectional  policy,  which  can 
never  be  made  national  in  the  Union  or  out  of 
it.  It  is  a  demand  made  by  les3  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  slaveholders  to  monopolize  more  than  one 
million  square  miles  of  territory,  to  the  exclusion 
of  twenty-six  million  freemen,  who  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  slave  property.  It  is  a  monstrous  ag¬ 
gression,  and  one  thad  should  be  met  and  re- 


pelled  at  every  hazard,  and  without  regard  to 
consequences. 

1.  The  South,  although  numerically  less  by 
one-half  than  the  North,  claim  the  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  General  Government.  Men  of  the 
South,  especially  her  politicians,  seem  to  have 
got  an  idea  into  their  heads  that  they  are  born 

f°  nhftv^It  is° th eTboastVf  the  slaveholders 

born  to  obey.  11 1  1  ,  (TOVerned  this  country 

ESK  u;-  ?  ■“V.SSSfS 

“  The  Senator  from  New  York  Dfr^SEWABnl  ^  pass  fJom 
intend  to  take  the  <*°vcimme  g  ,g  ’ru0_lt  may  be  ;  but 
oar  hands.  Perhaps  what  h  *  ttc  it  js  written  on  the 
do  not  forget,  it  can  ne\  .^at  vve  xnE  slaveholders 

brightest  page  ot  human  .torj,  ^  intaucyj  and,  after 

OP  thb  SOUTH,  took  our  country  f  her  existence, 

buung  her  for  sixty  out  ^  a  stain  upon  her 

We  shall  surrender  her  to  ^calculable  in  her  strength, 

thTwoSandiSJS  of  the  world  ’’-Appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Globe,  uol.d7,p.  <1-  , 

The  honorable  Senator  says,  “  the  slaveholde 
of  the  Sooth  have  ruled  the  country  sixty  out  of 
seventy  years,”  and  he  understands  the  matter 


precisely  as  I  do,  that  they  are  ruling  it  now. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  free  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  was,  in  gross  num¬ 
bers,  eighteen  million,  and  while  this  favored 
class — the  slaveholders — numbered  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  they  rule 
seventeen  and  a  half  million  not  possessed  of 
slave  property.  African  slavery  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  engine  of  political  power,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Democratic  party.  Under  what 
article  or  section  in  the  Constitution  has  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  combined  in  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons,  “ruled”  the  teeming 
millions  of  this  country  for  “  sixty  out  of  seventy 
years?” 

If  it  is  asked  how  the  South,  being  in  the  mi¬ 
nority,  has  succeeded  in  controlling  the  country  ? 

I  answer,  it  has  been  done  by  creating  and  fos¬ 
tering  a  spirit  of  sectionalism ,  through  the  agency 
of  party  machinery.  Colonel  Benton,  who  is 
certainly  good  authority  in  this  matter,  in  his 
Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate,  says  that  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  in  1830 — 

“  Went  home  from  Congress,  and  told  bis  friends  that  the 
South  could  never  be  united  against  the  North  on  the  tariff 
question  ;  that  tho  sugar  interests  of  Louisiana  would  keep 
her  out ;  that  the  basis  of  Southern  union  must  be  shifted  to 
the  slave  question.” — Vol.  2 ,p.  786. 

This  policy  of  “  uniting  the  slave  States  ”  upon, 
the  slavery  question  was  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Calhoun.  It  was  persisted  in  by  him  and  his 
followers  until  it  entirely  broke  up  old  party 
lines.  It  destroyed  the  old  Whig  party,  and  com¬ 
pletely  corrupted  and  sectionalized  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  placed  it  under  the  control  of 
the  slave  power,  where  it  has  remained  until  this 
day.  The  “  Texas  Plot,”  Colonel  Benton  declares, 
in  the  work  already  alluded  to,  was  originated 
to  kill  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  it  did  its  work.  He 
had  a  majority  of  votes  at  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  in  1844,  at  which  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated; 
but  the  South  managed  to  get  the  “  two-thirds 
rule,”  which  enabled  them  to  defeat  him.  The 
South,  in  the  same  Convention,  defeated  the  late 
Governor  Fairfield,  of  my  own  State,  for  the 
Vice  Presidency,  and  nominated  Mr.  Dallas, 
although  the  latter  had  but  thirteen  votes  on  the 
first  ballot. 

8.  Another  aggressive  movement  is  now  being 
agitated  in  the  South,  which  is  clearly  against 
tinguished  gentlemen' hpo’n  urns  hum’ L  W aw. 
in  their  places  and  denied  any  intent  to  make 
this  matter  a  party  test,  or  to  repeal  the  laws 
_ u : thp  fnreieru  slave  trade  pnacy.  I 


which  make  the  foreign  slave  trade  pnacy. 
give  them  all  the  benefits  of  this  disclaimer ,  ye 
ft  is  not  denied  that  this  is  a  mooted  question  m 
the  South.  The  President,  in  his  recent  mes¬ 
sage  admits  that,  the  Wanderer  brought  over 
one  cargo,  numbering  three  or  four  hundred. 
Again  he  says  :  “  Those  engaged  m  this  unlaw¬ 
ful  enterprise  have  been  rigorously  prosecuted, 
but  not  with  as  much  success  as  their  crimes  de- 
served  an  admission  which  shows  a  deep  syrn- 
® l  ’f  feeling  with  the  enterprise  among  the 
Southern  people.  If  the  laws  cannot  be  enforced, 
theri  i  no Occasion  for  agitating  for  their  re¬ 
peal  and  I  understand  there  has  not  been  a 
single  conviction  in  any  of  our  Southern  courts 
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of  any  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  ne¬ 
farious  business. 

While  the  people  of  the  free  States,  in  their 
courts,  enforce  the  fugitive  slave  law,  odious  as 
it  is  to  a  large  majority  of  them,  the  South  fails 
to  convict  or  punish  persons  engaged  in  a  trade 
declared  by  the  General  Government  to  be  pira¬ 
cy.  I  leave  the  country  to  judge  between  us. 

9.  Another  clear  aggression  upon  the  rights 
of  the  free  States  is  a  demand  for  a  Congres¬ 
sional  code  to  fasten  slavery  upon  the  people  of 
the  Territories  against  their  will.  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an,  in  his  message,  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party, 
now  owned  and  controlled  by  Southern  men, 
said : 

“  I  cordially  congratulate  you  upon  the  final  settlement,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  had  presented  an  aspect  so 
truly  formidable  at  the  commencement  of  my  administra¬ 
tion.  The  right  has  been  established  of  every  citizen  to  take 
his  property  of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common 
Territories  belonging  equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  and  to  have  it  protected  there  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  nor 
any  human  power  has  any  authority  to  annul  or  impair  this 
vested  right.” 

And  here  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  facts  here  assumed — that  the 
court  has  settled  this  question— that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  protects  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and 
that  “  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lature,  nor  any  human  power,  has  any  authority 
to  annul  or  impair  this  vested  right.”  This  is 
Democracy  in  1860.  One  would  think,  by  anal- 
ogy  of  reasoning,  that  if  there  is  no  “  human 
j power ”  on  earth  that  can  even  “impair”  the 
right  of  a  slaveholder  to  his  slave  property  in 
the  Territories,  that  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to 
him;  yet  that  class  demand  Federal  legislation 
to  compel  the  free  white  laborers  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries  into  a  servile  submission — to  kiss  the  hand 
that  strikes  down  their  capital,  and  degrades 
them  to  the  condition  of  menial  slaves. 

A  great  leader  in  the  Democratic  party — I 
mean  Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia — in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  since,  said : 

“He  believed,  and  the  Southern  people  believed,  that 
under  the  Constitution  they  had  a  right  to  emigrate  to  any 
of  the  Territories  with  their  slave  property,  and,  when  there, 
have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
property ,  and  Congress  has  the  power  to  give  that  protection, 
and  it  is  its  dcty  to  do  it.  ” 

^h!tThfnraSka  We  understand" 

what  the  Democratic  party  mean  when  they  sav 

a  the  people  of  a  Territory  should  be  left 

perfectly  free  to  form  their  own  domestic  in 

Btitutions.”  First,  that  the  ConstitS of  £ 

n  force,  establishes  slavery  in  the  Territories  • 

and  second,  that  Congress  should  enact  a  code 

teT  around the.  D<*kS  of  the  citizens 
Or  a  Territory  opposed  to  it;  thereby  degrading 
free  white  labor  to  th«  iaLa?lnS 


free  white  labor  to  the  sameS  SSS 

its  authn°-'  1N°t  °nlj  d06S  the  South>  trough 
rarft  tbi  -IZe<i  ag.ent’  the  s°-called  Democratic 
E  7’  c ,aim  the  right  to  carry  slaves  into  all  the 

themt^nr  “i6  U"Ued  Stis-  •Sta  W 

Congreve?- I  construction ;  but  it  demands 

heelgnf  if  V  terTent,on>  by  "'hich  the  iron 

necks  of  »nP  m  Shai‘  be  fastened  »P“n  the 
necks  of  all  persons  therein  opposed  to  the  in- 


stitution — a  despotism  which  prevents  any  at¬ 
tempt,  on  their  part,  through  their  Territorial 
Legislature  or  otherwise,  to  rid  themselves  of 
what  they  believe  a  positive  evil.  If  the  Consti¬ 
tution  makes  slaves  of  the  blacks  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States;  it  only  needs  such  a 
code  as  is  now  demanded  by  the  South  to  make 
slaves  of  the  whites. 

1  0..  Anoi  her  charge  I  have  against  the  South  is, 
the  violation  of  article  four,  section  two,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  he  entitled  to  all  priv¬ 
ileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.” 

Also,  of  article  five  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  expressly  provides,  that 

“  No  person  *  *  shall  be  deprived  of  lifo,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law.” 

Under  the  Constitution,  a  citizen  of  Maine  on 
lawful  business  has  a  right  to  travel  through  any 
Southerm  State  without  molestation,  provided 
he  interferes  with  none  of  the  lawful  rights  of 
the  people  of  that  State.  Southern  gentlemen 
travel  through  the  free  States,  and  everywhere 
are  treated  with  becoming  respect  and  consider¬ 
ation.  They  are  suffered  everywhere  to  mingle 
with  the  people  of  the  North,  enjoying  every  right 
possessed  by  the  people  they  are  visiting.  Not 
so  with  Northern  men,  when  travelling  in  the 
Southern  States.  There  a  system  of  espionage 
is  in  operation,  exceedingly  annoying  to  a  travel¬ 
ler.  Strangers  from  the  North,  instead  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  that  generous  hospitality  which  they 
are.  always  ready,  when  at  home,  to  extend 
their  Southen  brethren,  are  watched,  scrutinized; 
questioned ;  their  baggage  is  overhauled,  their 
persons  searched,  and  upon  mere  suspicion  are 
thrust  into  jail.  A  mere  expression  of  opinion, 
inadvertently  uttered,  in  some  localities,  is  an  un¬ 
pardonable  crime,  for  which  they  are  visited  with 
the  grossest  insults.  Men,  for  merely  uttering 
sentiments  which  have  been  taught  by  Jefferson 
and  other  Southern  men,  Have  been  dragged  into 
prison,  lynched,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  their 
lives  threatened  by  infuriated  mobs. 

I  will  refer  to  a  few  recent  cases.  The  Charles¬ 
ton  Mercury ,  of  the  17th  of  December,  says — 

“That  a  man,  supposed  to  be  an  Abolitionist,  of  dark 
complexion,  with  black  hair,  and  a  scar  over  the  left  eve 
about  live  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  calling  himself 

Wefc  ®  MerePd°anue^3th  b^the,  vigilant 
head  shaven.”  reu>  and  tho  right  side  of  his 

A  few  weeks  ago,  an  Irishman  who  had  been 

emtic  tlckei  aDVad  always  TOted  ‘te  Demo“ 

nia,  wht  ^  wtkTn  *he 

Colurnbia,  South  Carolina,  not  in  Shearing 

laborers3  utterYd  bUt  t0  his  ass°ciat? 

aoorers,  uttered  sentiments  not  considered  ev 

actly  orthodox;  for  which  he  was  caught  put  in 

jaii,  stripped,  and  thirty-nine  lashes  put  upon  his 

r<i  bacls  1  f  bucket  of  tar  poured  upon  him  and 
feathers  applied.  He  was  then  allowed  a  pair  of 
pants,  and,  after  being  imprisoned  a  further  length 
of  time,  was  put  on  board  the  cars  for  New  York 
where  he  arrived,  and  related  the  facts  above 

*  of r^man’.?ne.  °f  ‘he  most  expectable  citi- 
tens  of  Connecticut,  a  bookseller,  was  arrested 
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e  of  the  Southern  States  a  short  time  since ; 
on  suspicion,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence 
ist  him,  thrust  into  jail,  and  on. the  interfer- 
of  some  of  the  citizens  of  his  State  was 
y  liberated ;  but  not  until  he  had  received 
dent  abuse  to  make  him  a  maniac.  During 
>ech  in  this  House  by  an  honorable  mem- 
rom  Georgia,  [Mr.  Crawford,]  on  the  15th 
•ecember  last,  the  following  colloquy  took 

a  • 

[r.  Crawford.  Beecher  said  that  he  would  preach  the 
doctrines  in  Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts.  Brown 
:  ‘Beecher,  why  don’t  you  come  and  do  it.'  1  astc 
vhv  vou  do  not  come  on?  ,  ... 

Ir  Kilgore.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman,  if  he  will 
it'  me.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  why  Mr.  Beecher 
1  not  preach  in  Virginia.  Because  liberty  of  speech  is 
:d  in  the  South  ;  and  if  he  were  to  go  there, he  would 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  . 

vlr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir  ;  not  only  would  he  be  denied 
ty  of  speech,  but  he  would  be  denied  personal  libeity 
and  would  be  hung  higher  than  Hainan.” 
ot  only  is  Beecher  threatened  with  the  gal- 
s  if  he  goes  South,  but  the  distinguished 
ator  from  New  York  is  threatened  with  the 
ter  if  he  is  ever  found  in  that  quarter.  An 
or  able  member  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,] 
i  speech  on  the  8th  of  December  last,  is  re¬ 
ted  in  the  Globe  to  have  said  : 

Virginia  has  decided,  and  has  hung  the  traitor,  Brown, 
will  hang  the  traitor,  Seward,  if  he  is  found  in  her  boi- 
[Laughter.]  ” 

(ow  I  put  it  to  our  Southern  friends,  when 
i  and  we  are  both  living  under  the.  same 
nstitution  which  declares,  “  That  the  citizens 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  prm- 
•es  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
ktes,”  whether  these  things  are  not  unjust  to- 
ird  the  people  of  the  free  States  ?  Not  only 
3  the  citizens  of  the  North  threatened,  with 
•ipeS,  imprisonment,  and  death,  if  we  visit  the 
nithern  States,  and  that  under  the  summary 
ocess  of  mob  law,  but,  from  recent  indications, 
laceable,  unoffending  citizens  in  the  South  are 
be  driven  out  by  unlawful  violence,  not  tor 
rert  acts— not  for  anything  they  have  hone; 
it  merely  for  entertaining  opinions  held  by 
rashington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison — nearly  all 
le  early  fathers  of  the  Republic.  The  Cincin- 
a.ti  Commercial ,  of  December  21,  contains  the 
illowing  narrative,  which  explains  itselt : 
u  Thirty-six  persons  arrived  in  this  city  from  Kentucky, 
»<?terdav  having  been  warned  to  leave  the  btate,  for  the 

Kw^dSco^ty! Suck^wh^JI  were 

House,  though  a  portlet 
of  peace,  and  would 

SSSSSaiaal 

Madison  county,  Kentucky.  The  Kev.  J.  F.  ugl ^°Qa[ive 
T.  Hayes,  and  S.  Lite,  carpenters  ;  A.  G.W.  Parker,  a  n 

of  South  Carolina  ; - Toney,  a  native  ^  TeM®  Kentucky 

Smith,  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  farmer,  who  has  hved  m  Kentucky 

^rSer:  describes  the  warning  that  he  recoived  quite 
cranhicallv  Hc  was  in  his  cottage,  when  a  summons  for 

him  to  appear  was  heard.  On  going  to  the  door,  he  discov¬ 


ered  an  imposing  cavalcado,  sixty-five  well-mounted  men 
beiug  drawn  up  in  warlike  array.  He  was  informed  mat  h 
had  ten  days  in  which  to  leave  the  State.  This  was  on  the 
23d  of  December.  He  told  them  that  he  had  not  consciously 
violated  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that,  if  ho  hau 
unconsciously  done  so,  he  would  be  most  happy  to  bo  tried, 
according  to  law.  He  was  informed  that  they  did  not  know 
that  he  had  violated  any  law,  hut  that  his  principles  were 
incompatible  with  the  public  peace,  and  that  he  must  go. 

I  make  no  comment,  but  leave  the  fair-minded 
men,  North  and  South,  to  pass  judgment  upon 
such  proceedings.  But  I  do  protest,  in  the  name 
of  the  eighteen  million  freemen  in  the  free  States, 
against  a  system  of  vindictive  espionage,  which 
arrests  peaceable,  unoffending  citizens  upon 
groundless  suspicions,  tries  them  at  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal  of  Judge  Lynch,  and  then  mur¬ 
ders  them,  under  the  miserable  pretext  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  execution  the  mandates  of  mob  law. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Bayard  Taylor,  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  traveller,  who  has  been  the  world  over, 
among  savage  and  civilized  men  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  ?  In  a  recent  letter  pub¬ 
lished  by  him,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  breaking  off  a  lecture  engage¬ 
ment  because  Mr.  Taylor  bad  at  some  time  been 
a  literary  correspondent  of  the  New  lork  Trib¬ 
une,  he  said : 

“I  have  travelled  in  all  the  principal  portions  of  the 
earth  •  I  know  all  forms  of  government  and  all  religious 
creeds’  from  personal  observation  and  study  ;  hut  nowhere, 
in  any ’of  the  lands  or  races  most  bitterly  hostile  to  repub¬ 
licanism  and  Christianity,  have  I  ever  been  subjected  to  a 
narrower  or  mor©  insulting  ccnsoisnip. 

In  fifteen  States  in  this  Union,  an  “  American 
citizen,”  peaceably  and  lawfully  travelling,. has 
no  more  protection  than  he  would  have  in  a 
land  of  savages,  upon  whom  the  light  of  civili¬ 
zation  had  never  dawned.  It  is  God  s  truth,  that 
there  is  not  a  despotic  Government  in  the  Old 
World,  where  an  American  citizen,  living  in  the 
North,  would  not  be  better  protected  than  in  the 
slave  States  of  this  Union.  The  “  stars,  and 
stripes”  afford  protection  to  the  humblest  citizen 
abroad,  yet,  upon  our  own  soil,  in  fifteen  State 
sovereignties,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Union  and  to  the  Constitution,  it  gives  no  more 
protection  to  a  freeman  of  the  North  than  the 
black  flag  of  a  West-Indian  pirate. 

This  is  the  legitimate,  natural  effect  ot  the 
system  of  African  slavery.  Carry  it  into  the 
Territories,  and  the  same  results  will  follow.  Free 
labor  will  be  degraded ;  free  speech  suppressed  ; 
and  free  men,  guilty  of  no  offence  against  the 
laws,  lynched,  tarred  and  feathered,  whipped, 
hung,  and  driven  out,  by  the  menaces,  howling3, 
and  infuriated  ravings  of  a  fanatical,  blood¬ 
thirsty  mob.  These  are  the  practical .  conse¬ 
quences  growing  out  of  Democratic  doctrines,  as 
enunciated  and  expounded  in  1860. 

11.  I  arraign  the  Democratic  party  in  the  boutu 
for  an  attempt,  now  being  made  on  their  part,  to 
deprive  the  people  of  the  free  States  of  their 
right  of  franchise,  secured  to  them  in  article 
two  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  section  twelve  of  the  amendments  to  the  same. 
These  provisions  secure  to  the  people  of  all  the 
States  the  right,  once  in  four  years,  to  elect  a 
President  and  Vice  President  by  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes.  Strange  and  monstrous  as  is 
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tt?npP^P?Siti0n'  yet  H  is  no  more  strange  than 
true,  that  a  portion  of  the  South  hare  under- 

talten  to  dictate  to  the  freemen  of  the  North  as  to 
fiaTlv  ,d  f°r  U'  l-T  th7  Sha11  vote*  lt  is  substan- 

North  IT *  °n.°f  the  S0Uth  t0  the 

^orth  in  the  exercise  of  the  dearest  rmht  an 

American  citizen  has  under  the  ConstitutL- 

ballotlghnV°  Th  ee  fnd  untrattmielled  at  the 
ballot-box  The  people  of  the  free  States  were 

gravely  told  by  their  Southern  brethren,  prior  to 

you  ^  lePc?SRldral  el7tion’  “  We  vill  permit 
you  to  elect  Buchanan ;  but  if  you  have  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  elect  Fremont,  we  will  blow  up  the 
thpVec,rnmen7  And  we  are  now  substantially  told 

warneT®  f°r  we  have  been  solemnly 

warned,  in  this  House  and  out  of  it,  to  beware 

how  we  vote;  to  be  “careful  and  not  ele™a 
Republican  President  in  I860,-  if  you  do  we  will 
resist  his  inauguration  ”  )  ’  1 

gsssss 

8iDD?°rMr  ^70rable  gentleman,  from  Missis- 
r-  Singleton,]  m  a  speech  upon  this 

the  Sn!the!befi2K  peaking  of  the  time  when 

disunion  sS"  be  “  fe™r  °f  takiDS  steP3  «* 

But  I  will  defer  what  further  remarks  I  desire 

rnyText  poll  ^  ^  “d  finish  them 

12  Another  aggression  upon  the  free  States 
is  a  threatened  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union 

^nfI  ?ean  t0  deal  fairly  in  these  matters,  I  will 
not  charge  this  attempt  upon  the  South,  but 
upon  the  so-cailed  Democratic  party,  where  it  be 
longs ;  for  I  thank  Heaven  we  havln^on this 
floor,  from  the  sunny  South,  as  noble  a  band  of 
patriots  as  ever  rallied  under  the  flag  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  I  refer  to  the  Southern  Opposition 
^ir,  the  soul-stirring  appeals  of  the  eloquent 
Relson  and  his  coadjutors  upon  this  floor  in 
behalf  of  our  beloved  Union,  have  already  met 
with  a  warm  and  cordial  response  from  millions 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  hare  said  the  very  existence  of  the  Union  is 
threatened,  and  I  have  selected  several  extr«  s 

M  reS  “  T^in  tWS  H°USe  at  this  8eesi°“. 

as  reported  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  in  proof 

try  know  fgatl0nl t0, let  the  Pc°PIe  and  «■<*  conn- 
come  Wiat  sectl0n  and  Part^  ‘hey  have 


only  is  my  district,  but,  I  believe  everv  •  o* 

is  nrenared  tn  fniro  V  .  V e> e'  erV  district  m  my  Su 

Uii  on  when  v  m  f^  Td  ,a  favor  of  a  dissolution  of 

P^ui&oLTurna'f  *cpr^ntatives,  1  would  shatter  t 
one  tittle  less  rAni0  ^duudation-stone  before  I  would  ta 

4  ^““Ee  m  1110  furies.;  '  -U-n.  * 

from^  York^ '*  “ay  *?  *»  »•’  «• 

side  of  the  House  l  ”g  irZi  ftPPS  °U  tho  JDemocr‘d 
ho,,,,  for  no  one  b,lt  myself  and  those  I  have  hero  tl 

ssiilslsp 

haveNemi’,If1K;aIf  r°r  *?yself’  and  not  ihr  tho  delegation.  W 

,5M'”  — i :• .IS5 

cl»ntGeatlemen  of  tIlc  Republican  party,  I  warn  vou  Vre 

rSn^tUr-SeCr10nal  candidate  for  I860  ;  elect  him  Is the  vcd 
rcsentatne  ol  your  system  of  labor  ■  take  possession  of  tl 

Constituliou  to  an? 

t&ofShSST1  w6°°e'  I>ljCid,>’ thc“- u» *» 

comSd  °bythe  S<,utl1’  of° th?sl^hSldtogl£tc^aimU^ 
Hon.  L  J.  Gartrdll Georgia^1  ’  Y  ‘f  th°y  mUSt-’ 


shall  separateefrom<the1Nor?li  th°  time.  come  when  wo 
expressed  by  the  gentlarmn  from*  w  CaIldldly> if  the  views 

mon  to  thc  Wrfiass^ 


^er7a  dlstlnct  proposition  address 
to  the  people  of  the  free  States,  that  there 

t?nn  nAni  mtintl™  on  the  Part  Of  at  least  a  pc 
^hef?outh  t0  dissolve  this  Union  in 
certain  contingency,  and  that  contingency  is  tl 
e  ection  of  a  Republican  President.  The  issi 

Nnrethdered’  and  -n  the  name  of  the  Pe°ple  of  tl 
^ prth  ve  accept  xt.  We  will  try  the  issue  •  , 

will  test  the  strength  of  the  Union.  Here  is  tl 

alternative  presented  to  the  North  :  either  i 

Jfe  Oon«t>e?  clear’ n7nquestionaWe  rights  und. 
tion°of  * 1  P Aon.’/reely  t0  Participate  in  the  ele< 
tion  of  a  President,  or  to  acknowledge  then 
selves  contemptibJe,  servile  slaves,  by  marchin 
up  to  the  polls  under  duress.  I  speak  for  myse 

nofstend^hp6?  /  WheV-Say’  if  the  Uni0D  caB 
not  stand  the  election  and  inauguration  of  a  Re 

oPfU  irf^  reSld^  7andin^  uP°n  the  platforr 

n  fth  f  ,tvhers  °f  the  ^public,  “  let  it  slide;  ”  it  i 

not  worth  preserving  a  single  frour.  And  w 

in  186D0°  Th7  m  thiS  7att6r  ;  let  the  crisis  com' 
in  I860  The  great  Republican  party  of  thi 

country  demand  that  the  issue  be  tried-  let! 
come,  and  come  in  1860. 

In  the  face  and  eyes  of  these  threats,  the  Na- 
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Republican  Committee  have  met  and  issued 
:all  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President 
ice  President  at  the  next  election. 

3  Republican  electors  of  the  several  States,  the 
rs  of  the  People’s  party  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
position  party  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  others  who 
ling  to  co-ope'ate  with  them  in  support  of  the  can- 
,  who  shall  there  be  nominated,  and  who  are  op 
o  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration;  to  Fed- 
orrupt'on  and  usurpation;  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
nto  the  Terri-ones;  to  the  new  and  dangerous 
il  doctrine  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force, 
i  slavery  into  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
;  to  the'reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade;  to 
equality  of  rights  among  citizens;  and  who  are  in 
f  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
the  Constitution  recently  adopted  by  its  people  ;  of 
ng  the.  Federal  administration  to  a  system  of  rigid 
ny  ;  and  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
;  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  States, 
fending  the  soil  of  every  State  and  Territory  from 
s  invasion;  and  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  this 
,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
in  pursuance  thereof,  against  the  conspiracy  of  the 
s  of  a  sectional  party  to  resist  the  majority  princi- 
established  by  this  Government,  at  the  expense  of 
stence,  are  invited  to  send  from  each  State  two  del- 
from  every  Congressional  district,  and  tour  dele¬ 
ft  large,  to  the  Convention.” 

Chairman,  the  suu  will  rise  and  set,  and 
Convention  will  meet,  and  adopt  a  platform 
dying  the  doctrines  indicated  in  the  above 
and  then  it  will  nominate  a  statesman,  a 
>f  comprehensive,  national  views,  one  whose 
ans  will  square  with  the  platform;  and 
sir,  under  the  broad,  national  banner  of 
1  stars  and  stripes,”  we  will  go  into  the 
st,  and  elect  the  nominee  of  the  Chicago 
ention  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
lot  stop  to  argue  the  question  whether  we 
naugurate  the  President  elect  or  not.  As 
gallant  Miller  said,  when  charging  the 
,y7s  battery  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  “  We  shall 

me  weeks  since,  I  received  from  a  friend 
al  copies  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial ,  un- 
late  of  December  last,  in  which  is  related 
acidents  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Wheatland,  in 
,  by  William  M.  Correy,  who,  I  understand, 
and  is,  one  of  the  bright  and  shining  lights 
e  Democratic  party  in  Ohio.  Among  others 
Correy  met  at  Wheatland  was  A.  D.  Banks, 
editor  of  the  South-Side  Democrat.  Speak- 
>f  a  conversation  there  had  with  Mr.  Banks, 
Correy  says : 

lore  was  another  matter  discussed  on  Mr.  B. ’s  motion, 
id  us  the  South  would  have  dissolved  the  Union  if  Fre- 
had  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
■nor  Wise  and  the  Virginia  leaders  wero  ready  to  take 
dd — march  on  Washington,  deposo  the  Federal  officers, 
ho  Treasury, archives,  buildings, grounds, &c.,  declare 
onfederation  de  facto  overthrown,  and  the  District  to 
reverted  to  Virginia,  tho  purpose  for  which  she  had 
yed  it  having  failed.” 

these  representations,  which  Mr.  Correy  de- 
;s  were  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Banks,  were 
,  then  we  have  the  programme  of  “  Governor 
3  and  the  Virginia  leaders  ”  for  dissolving 
Confederacy  in  1857.  It  was  to  have  been  a 
y,  not  of  John  Brown,  but  of  Governor  Wise ; 
into  Virginia,  but  out  of  it ;  not  on  Harper’s 
■y,  but  the  city  of  Washington.  The  public 
dings,  the  archives,  and  the  public  Treasury, 
e  to  be  seized  and  plundered.  Well,  if  that 
>  be  the  programme  iu  1861,  Governor  Wise 
his  “  Virginia  leaders,”  if  they  do  make  a 


raid  upon  the  Treasury,  after  it  has  been  plun¬ 
dered  for  four  years  by  this  profligate  Adminis¬ 
tration,  will  find  it  empty  as  a  contribution-box. 
In  view  of  these  things,  the  question  returns : 
would  it  be  prudent  for  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  after  electing  a  Republican  for  President, 
to  attempt  to  inaugurate  him  and  take  the  reins 
of  Government  in  1861?  or  would  it  be  the 
“  better  part  of  valor  ”  to  do  as  history  informs 
us  certain  Southern  soldiers  did  when  Washing¬ 
ton  was  invaded  by  a  few  companies  of  British 
soldiers  in  1814,  who  came  straggling  up  from 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake — throw  away  our 
arms  without  firing  a  gun,  and  leave  the  “  build¬ 
ings  and  archives  and  Treasury  (vaults)  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invaders?”  I  might  answer,  in 
the  words  of  the  good  old  maxim — “  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  But  allow  me 
to  suggest,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  use  the  terse  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  [Mr.  Hickman,]  that  eighteen  million 
men,  reared  to  industry,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  art  to  assist  them,  aided  by  at  least  four  mil¬ 
lion  more  of  Union  men  at  the  South,  would  de¬ 
vise  a  way  to  inaugurate  a  President ;  and  more 
than  that,  to  administer  the  Government  under 
his  lead. 

13.  I  charge  upon  the  South,  through  tho 
agency  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  they  are 
the  aggressors  in  bringing  about  the  present  in¬ 
tense  slavery  agitation  in  the  country  ;  and  that 
they  are  responsible  for  all  the  evils  it  lias  pro¬ 
duced.  You  complain  of  this  agitation,  and  yet 
you  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  stop  it.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  halcyon  days  of  national 
peace  and  quiet  that  followed  the  adoption  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850?  Men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  if  they  did  not  approve,  so 
far  “  conquered  their  prejudices  ”  as  to  acquiesce 
in  these  measures.  From  1850  to  1854,  upon 
this  exciting  topic,  the  political  heavens  were 
draped  in  the  mellow  light  of  a  serene  autumnal 
day.  Who  first  disturbed  this  peaceful  repose? 
Who  sounded  the  tocsin  of  war,  which  came 
pealing  upon  the  public  ear  like  an  “  alarm  fire- 
bell  iu  the  night?”  I  will  let  Ex-President  Fill¬ 
more  answer  the  question.  In  his  letter  to  the 
New  York  Union  meeting,  he  said: 

“  In  an  evil  hour,  this  Pandora’s  box  of  slavery  was  again 
opened  by  what  I  conceive  to  bo  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to 
force  slavery  into  Kansas  by  a  repeal  of  tho  Missouri  com¬ 
promise  ;  and  the  flood  of  evils  now  swelling  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  overthrow  tho  Constitution,  and  sweep  away  the 
foundations  of  the  Government  itself,  and  delugo  this  land 
with  fraternal  blood,  may  all  be  traced  to  this  unfortunate 
act.” 

There  never  was  more  truth  uttered  in  the 
same  number  of  lines — never.  I  have  already 
said  the  South  repealed  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise,  and  in  this  I  am  corroborated  by  Senator 
Iverson,  of  Georgia,  who,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
the  Senate,  when  speaking  of  what  Northern 
Democrats  had  done  for  the  South,  said  : 

“They  aided  tho  South  in  repealing  and  removing  tho 
Missouri  restriction,  that  degrading  badgo  of  Southern  infe¬ 
riority  and  submission.” 

Every  evil  that  has  grown  out  of  slavery  agi¬ 
tation  is  clearly  traceable  to  this  aggressive  act. 

Then  followed  your  border-ruffian  forays  into 
Kansas,  to  force  slavery  upon  an  unwilling  peo- 
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pie  by  violence,  fire  and  sword,  usurpation,  mur¬ 
der,  and  rapine  ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of  your 
wrongs,  you  summoned  to  your  aid  the  contempt¬ 
ible  dynasty  of  James  Buchanan,  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  your  sectional  Democracy,  to  cram  down 
the  throats  of  the  people  of  Kansas  the  infamous 
and  atrocious  Lecompton  Constitution.  Did  you 
suppose  the  people  of  the  free  States  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  “  servile”  Rnd  craven-hearted  to  submit 
to  these  outrages  upon  their  rights,  and  not  re¬ 
sist  at  the  ballot-box  these  unpardonable  ag¬ 
gressions?  If  so,  you  reckoned  “without  your 
host.”  The  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  which 
has  been  “aiding”  the  South  in  these  acts  of 
wanton  aggression,  has  been  stricken  down  by 
the  uplifted  hand  of  an  indignant,  patriotic  peo¬ 
ple.  If  the  South  had  not  slaughtered  the  glo¬ 
rious  old  Whig  party  in  the  house  of  its  friends, 
and  completely  demoralized  and  sectionalized 
that  other  glorious  old  party,  once  led  by  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Jackson,  the  Republican  organization 
would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
North,  in  self-defence,  inaugurated  the  great  Re¬ 
publican  party.  The  South  complain  of  North¬ 
ern  sentiment  upon  the  slavery  question.  Our 
answer  to  our  Southern  brethren  is :  you  manu¬ 
factured  it ;  not  we.  You  forced  upon  the  coun 
try  the  mistaken  measures  that  have  produce* 
it.  You  have  driven  every  member  of  the  so-call 
ed  Democratic  party  from  all  New  England  out 
of  both  ends  of  this  Capitol. 

From  the  great  free  Northwest,  out  of  fifty- 
two  members  in  this  House,  you  have  sixteen 
remaining,  and  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
only  five— and  growing  beautifully  less  every  year. 
In  the  middle  free  States,  out  of  sixty-three 
members  of  this  House,  you  have  driven  out  all 
but  seven.  In  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  which 
repealed  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had,  from  the  free  States,  ninety -one 
members  in  the  House;  now  that  party  has  but 
just  twenty-six  members  in  this  House.  And 
here  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  decadence 
has  been  the  direct  fruit  of  Southern  aggressions. 
If  any  class  of  men  ever  had  reason  to°pray  fer¬ 
vently  and  earnestly,  “  save  us  from  our  friends,” 
it  is  those  Democrats  in  the  free  States  who  have 
undertaken  to  paddle  to  the  Capitol  -with  South¬ 
ern  millstones  about  their  necks,  and  have  gone 
down  to  the  bottom  under  the  fury  of  Southern 
storms,  raking  in  madness  and  fury  across  North¬ 
ern  seas.  If  Ctesar  has  been  stabbed  in  the 
American  Congress,  it  is  because  Caesar  has  been 
his  own  Brutus.  But  our  Southern  friends  com¬ 
plain  because,  as  they  say,  there  are  “  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  Black  Republicans  on  this  side 
of  the  House.”  Well,  gentlemen,  you  stirred  up 
the  Northern  people  to  send  us  here.  There 
always  was  a  South  in  Congress ;  and  now, 
through  your  indirect  interposition,  there  is  a 
North  to  take  their  seats  side  by  side  with  you 
in  this  Hall. 

Our  people  and  your  people  entertain  different 
opinions  upon  the  great  question  of  slavery ;  and 
so  do  you  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  those 
antagonistic  opinions  upon  this  floor.  If  you 
say,  “  we  have  Abraham  for  our  father,”  so  do 
"we.  It  was  your  fathers,  your  immortal  Wash¬ 


ington,  your  Jeffersons,  and  Madisons,  and  R 
rys,  and  Masons,  and  Pinkneys,  in  conjunct 
with  our  fathers,  who  handed  down  to  us  the  v 
doctrines  now  advocated  by  the  Republican  pai 
Willyou  denounce  us  as  traitors  because  we  lis 
to  the  teachings  of  your  own  noble  Southi 
ancestry  ?  Are  we  to  be  maligned  as  enera 
to  the  Constitution  because  we  follow  “  w 
a  careful  tread”  in  the  very  footsteps  of  1 
heroes  and  statesmen  who  framed  it?  Y( 
fathers  believed  slavery  to  be  a  great  soci 
moral,  and  political  evil ;  and  that  it  was  wroi 
and  against  the  best  interests  of  our  comm 
country,  to  spread  and  perpetuate  it;  and  wb 
you  have  broken  down  their  old  landmarks,  i 
of  the  North  stand  by  them. 

But  you  complain  on  account  of  the  raid 
John  Brown  into  Virginia.  I  admit  you  ha 
reason  to  complain  of  the  act.  I  most  unqua 
fiedly  condemn  the  acts  of  Brown  and  his  m 
followers  in  their  attempts  to  disturb  the  dome 
tic  relations  of  a  sovereign  State;  but  while 
do  this,  I  deny  that  the  people  of  the  free  Stat 
or  the  Republican  party,  ought  to  be  held  ii 
sponsible  in  any  sense  for  the  acts  of  Brown  a 
his  followers.  Mr.  Fillmore,  who,  I  believe, 
good  Southern  authority,  in  his  New  York  lett 
said : 

“The  lamentable  tragedy  at  Harper’s  Ferry  is  clea 
traceable  to  this  unfortunate  controversy  about  shivery 
Kansas.” 

Had  there,  then,  been  no  raids  into  Kansas  i 
force  slavery  into  that  Territory,  there  wouj 
have  been  none  into  Virginia  to  force  slavery  o 
of  it.  Violence  begets  violence;  and  the  see 
sown  in  Kansas  germinated  in  Virginia.  It 
easier  to  raise  a  storm  of  domestic  violence  tin 
to  quell  it.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  tb! 
slavery  is  a  dangerous  element  of  itself,  in  ai 
State  or  community  where  it  exists.  Who  ct 
sit  down  and  read  the  debates  iu  the  Virgin 
Legislature  in  1832,  without  becoming  impress* 
with  this  idea? 

In  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  that  ev 
I  read,  the  Hon.  James  McDowell,  jun.,  afterwar* 
Governor  of  Virginia  and  a  distinguished  men 
ber  of  Congress,  said: 

“It  has  been  frankly  and  unquestionably  declared,  fro 
the  very  commencement  of  this  debate,  by  the  mostdecid. 
enemies  of  abolition  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  that  tL 
property  is  an  1  evil,’  and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  propert 
Yes,  sir  ;  so  dangerous  has  it  been  represented  to  be  ev< 
by  those  who  desire  to  retain  it.  that  we  have  been  r 
proached  for  speaking  of  it,  otherwise  than  iu  firesk 
»  ;  reproached  for  entertaining  debate  upon  it  in  tb 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  just  appointed  b 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  French  mission,  in  a  speec 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  January  2( 
1832,  in  speaking  of  the  slave  population  in  ths 
State,  said : 

“Sir,  to  the  eye  of  tho  statesman  as  to  tho  eye  of  On 
nisciencc,  dangers  pressing,  and  dangers  that  must  necess 
rily  press,  are  alike  present.  With  a  single  glance  he  en 
braces  Virginia  now  with  the  elements  of  destruction  r< 
posing  quietly  upon  her  bosom,  and  Virginia  lighted  froi 
one  extremity  to  the  other  with  the  torch  of  servile  insui 
rection  and  massacre.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  that  tb 
match  is  not  yet  applied.  It  is  enough  that  the  magazine  i 
open,  and  that  the  match  will  shortly  be  applied.” 

I  speak  not  of  these  things  to  reproach  Vir 
inia,  but  adduce  them  as  facts  worthy  of  seriou. 


consideration  ;  facts  not  only  admitted  but  proved 

by  some  of  Virginia’s  most  distinguished  states¬ 
men.  I  will  repeat  what  has  been  said  so  many 
times  before,  that  the  Republican  party  all  over 
the  country  is  opposed  to  any  and  all  measures 
which  tend  to  disturb  the  domestic  relations  be¬ 
tween  master  and  slave  in  those  States  where.it 
lawfully  exists;  at  the  same  time  they  are  in 
favor  of  all  constitutional,  lawful  measures  which 
will  prevent  its  extension  now  and  forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  a  tew  words  in 
reply  to  the  threats  of  disunion  which  have  so 
often  been  made  on  the  Democratic  side  of  this 
House,  and  1  have  done.  And  it  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  should  go  out  to  the  country,  that  all 
political  organizations  in  this  House,  excepting 
the  Democratic  party,  are  willing  to  unite,  upon 
broad  national  grounds  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  When  gentlemen  talk  about  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union,  there  are  two  views  to  be 
taken  of  the  subject.  The  history  of  the  past 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  Union  has  often  been 
threatened  before,  and  as  often  dissolved ;  and 
yet  these  marble  columns  steadily  maintain  their 
places,  and  instead  of  States  going  out  of  the 
Union,  they  have  all  the  time  been  coming  in, 
until  we  have  a  glorious  galaxy  of  thirty-three 
States.  A  serious  purpose  to  dissolve  the  Union 
involves  the  grave  inquiry,  how  can  it  be  done  ? 

If  I  understand  the  theory  of  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  this  doctrine,  it  is  this :  that  a  State,  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  ha3  a  right  to  judge  for  it¬ 
self,  and  determine,  independently  of  the  General 
Government  or  of  the  other  States,  how  long  it 
shall  remain  in  the  Union ;  and  whenever  it  de¬ 
termines  no  longer  to  remain  in  the  Confederacy, 
it  can  peaceably  secede.  Against  this  doctrine 
I  enter  my  solemn  protest.  For  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  Union  was  a 
simple  compact  between  the  States,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  com¬ 
pact  to  permit  one  of  its  members  to  go  out; 
hence  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  peace¬ 
able  dissolution  of  such  Union. 

But  the  States,  as  independent  sovereignties, 
did  not  make  the  Constitution  ;  it  was  the  work 
of  the  people ,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble :  “  We, 
the  people,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti¬ 
tution.”  Every  citizen  is  a  citizen  not  only  of 
his  State,  but  of  the  United  States,  and  has.  a 
rio-ht,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  claim 
its  protection.  But  how  can  a  State  settle  the 
point  that  they  will  secede  ?  It  can  only  be  done 
by  a  majority,  acting  through  its  Legislature  or 
by  Convention;  and  in  such  a  case,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  minority,  who  are  opposed  to  seces¬ 
sion?  They  cannot  be  forced  out  of  the  Union 
by  "majorities,  because  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  have  a  right  to  claim  the  pro¬ 
tection  the  Constitution  affords  all  its  citizens. 
A o-ain,  so  far  as  the  several  States  consented,  as 
sovereignties,  to  enter  the  Union,  there  was  no 
reservation  of  a  right  to  withdraw.  The  bond 
was  to  be  perpetual.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  peaceful  secession. 
The  Constitution  (article  one,  section  eight)  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  “provide  for  the  com¬ 
mon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 


States  ;  ”  “  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,”  (in  section  eight,)  “  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States ,  or  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  office  thereof.” 

The  President,  before  entering  upon  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  office,  is  obliged  by  the  Constitution 
to  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  that  he  will,  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend ,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 
[Article  two,  section  one.]  The  Constitution 
[article  three,  section  three]  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  “  declare  the  punishment  of  treason;  ” 
and  they  have  done  it.  Any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  State,  or  of  any  of  its  citizens,  to  break  up 
the  Union,  is  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  war  upon  the  Constitution,  and  “  levying 
war  against  the  United  States ,”  which  the  Consti- 
stitution,  in  the  same  article,  declares  to  be 
“treason.”  In  such  an  event,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  his  oath,  and  the  authority  with  which 
he  is  vested  by  the  Constitution,  to  put  down 
such  rebellion,  and,  if  necessary,  to  use  the 
“  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in 
doing  it.  And  it  would  be  equally  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  courts  to  try  all  persons  engaged  in 
such  overt  acts,  and,  if  found  guilty,  hang  them 
high  as  Haman.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  seces¬ 
sion  without  revolution — the  one  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  the  other.  The  people  made  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  “established  the  Constitution,”  and 
they  can  abolish  it  by  revolution,  and  in  no 
other  way.  Any  other  construction  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  would  make  it  a  mere  rope  of  sand— a 
Government  liable  to  fly  into  fragments  at  any 
moment,  with  no  cohesive  power  to  perpetuate 
its  existence  or  protect  itself  against  domestic 
violence,  insurrection,  and  treason. 

Sir,  this  Government  cost  too  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  be  destroyed  upon  any  slight  pretext 
under  it.  From  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  with 
three  million  inhabitants,  we  have,  in  a  little 
more  than  seventy  years,  advanced  with  giant 
strides  until  we  have  thirty-three  powerful  States, 
and  about  twenty-eight  million  inhabitants. . 

Our  national  domain  has  increased  from  eigut 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty,  to  two  million  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  square 
miles.  It  stretches  across  the.  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  frigid  regions 
of  the  North.  Our  natural  resources  are  un¬ 
bounded.  Our  waving  fields  not  only  yield  a 
generous  return  to  the  hand  of  the  husbandman, 
but  furnish  bread  for  the  world.  Our  worksnops 
dot  every  valley  and  encircle  every  hill,  while 
the  busy  hum  of  machinery  sends  forth  its  music 
from  almost  every  gurgling  stream  and  waterfall. 
The  pliant  hand  of  American  industry  has 
digged  down  into  the  mine  of  the  earth.,  devel¬ 
oping  our  vast  mineral  resources,  furnishing,  not 
only  to  America,  but  the  world,  the  precious 
metals — coal,  iron,  lead,  and  other  valuable  pro¬ 
ductions,  lying  in  the  subterranean  regions  be¬ 
neath  our  feet.  All  over  our  land,  as  by  the  hand 
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of  magic,  have  sprung  into  active  life  splendid 
and  magnificent  cities,  mighty  in  wealth,  vast  in 
population,  abounding  in  marts  of  trade  and  the 
bustle  of  mercantile  life. 

Along  our  coasts,  washed  by  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  tides  of  two  mighty  oceans,  may  be 
heard  the  chiming  music  of  the  axe,  the  saw, 
and  the  mallet,  plied  by  the  ingenious  hands  of 
American  mechanics,  transferring  the  rugged 
oak  and  the  lofty  pine  into  “  ships  which  go 
down  into  the  deep”  to  whiten  every  ocean  and 
every  sea  with  their  canvas,  and  visit  every  port 
around  the  vast  circle  of  the  globe.  Our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning,  our  colleges,  our  academies, 
and  common  schools,  travel  along  pari  passu 
with  the  advancing  wave  of  a  refined  American 
civilization,  all  over  oiy  States  and  Territories. 
Among  our  sons  and  daughters,  there  is  none 
too  poor  to  tread  the  classic  halls  of  lore,  or 
climb  the  rugged  “  hills  of  science.”  From  every 
part  of  our  land,  the  church  spire  points  away  to 
heaven  ;  and  in  these  temples,  made  with  hands, 
the  God  of  our  fathers  is  adored  and  worshipped 
by  their  posterity.  Our  country  is  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  bands  of  iron,  spreading  themselves 
like  one  vast  network  in  every  direction,  anni¬ 
hilating  space,  bringing  distant  cities  near ;  while 
the  thundering  tramp  of  the  fiery  steed  and  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  locomotive  are  echoed  and 
re-echoed  wherever  the  arts  of  American  indus¬ 
try  have  found  a  home.  Through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  American  inventive  genius,  thought , 
with  lightning  speed,  flashes  over  a  thousand 
wires,  makes  far-  off  distant  cities  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors,  while  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Charleston,  and 
Chicago,  tip  their  beavers  and  shake  hands 
before  breakfast. 

Where  is  the  American  citizen  that  can  glance 
his  eyes  over  this  young  but  mighty  Western 
empire — this  beacon-light  of  warning  to  tyrants 
and  despots  in  the  Old  World — this  land,  where 
the  hand  of  honest  toil  and  industry  reaps  a  sure 
-  reward,  without  patriotic  emotions  and  national 
pride  ?  Who  can  gaze  upon  the  “  star3  and 
stripes  ” — the  proud  banner  under  whose  floating 
folds  our  brave  countrymen  from  every  section 
have  fought  the  battles  of  a  common  country — 
and  then  indulge  in  a  desire  to  strike  it  down, 
and  trail  it  in  the  dust?  We  gaze  upon  these 
lofty  domes,  colossal  pillars,  and  marble  col¬ 
umns  ;  we  view  these  standing  evidences  of 
national  wealth  and  greatness — then  turn  away 
to  inquire,  where  is  the  American  citizen  that  is 
ready  to  strike  them  down  a  heap  of  ruins  ? 
Our  country  in  the  past  had  its  lights  and  shades, 
its  sunshine  and  its  storms.  “  Clouds  and  dark¬ 
ness  ”  have  sometimes  hung  low  over  our  polit¬ 
ical  horizon ;  the  lightning’s  flash,  and  hoarse, 
muttering  thunder  foreboded  the  coming  storm  ; 
yet  they  have  passed  away  behind  the  beautiful 
rainbow  of  peace,  cheering  the  patriot’s  heart 
with  bright  visions  of  promise  and  hope.  Shall 
we,  instead  of  learning  wisdom  from  the  past, 
and  in  God’s  good  time  correcting  the  evils  in 
the  Union,  rush  madly  out  of  it? 

We  talk  of  disunion  ;  and  yet  how  can  we  do  it 
without  waking  up  the  memories  of  the  past? 
Gomes  there  not  a  voice  from  the  sequestered 
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shades  of  Mount  Yernon,  rolling  over  the  waters 
of  the  Potomac  in  trumpet  tones,  exclaiming  : 
“Stay  the  rude  hand,  already  uplifted  to*  disturb 
the  peaceful  repose  of  the  mightj  dead,  and  des¬ 
ecrate  the  quiet  home  of  the  sleeping  hero  ?  ” 
Will  you  visit  that  hallowed  spot,  just  rescued 
from  the  destroying  hand  of  time  by  the  benevo¬ 
lence  and  affection  of  American  mothers  and 
daughters,  from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
and  the  West,  with  the  frightful  torch-light  of 
civil  war  ?  Shall  American  citizens  fight  over 
the  bones  of  the  immortal  Warren,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  or  rudely  con¬ 
tend  for  the  sacred  relics  entombed  at  Monticello? 
Will  they  invade  the  peaceful  retreats  that  sur¬ 
round  the  tombstone  which  marks  the  final  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  Ashland’s  illustrious  departed  states¬ 
man,  or  sound  the  direful  alarm  of  civil  war  over 
the  grave  of  Jackson,  or  insult  the  ashes  of  the  old 
hero  of  the  Hermitage  ?  Have  we  quite  forgotten 
Buuker  Hill  and  Trenton,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  ? 

But  I  will  indulge  in  no  dreary  foreboding 
upon  this  subject.  This  mighty  Republic  ha3 
not  yet  fulfilled  its  manifest  destiny.  Lives 
there  a  man,  who  owes  allegiance  to  American 
soil,  who  would  hazard  the  experiment?  Roll 
out  your  rattling  car  of  disunion  from  its  black 
charnel  house;  dress  up  your  hid¬ 
eous,  ghastly  goddess  of  disunion,  with  habili¬ 
ments  stained  with  human  gore,  drawn  from  the 
veins  of  our  own  brethren.  Mount  her  upon 
your  clanking  chariot  wheels;  drive  her,  with 
all  the  pageantry  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union ;  everywhere 
exhibit  her  bloody  hands  ;  her  eyes  lit  up  by  the 
fires  of  hell;  her  teeth  chattering  with  horrid 
grimaces,  frightful  even  to  the  King  of  Terrors 
himself;  then  call  upon  the  American  people  to 
fall  down  and  worship  the  image  you  have  set 
up;  how  many  would  be  found  ready  to  worship 
at  her  shrine  ?  Just  as  soon  would  they  cast 
bodies  before  the  sacrilegious  wheels  of  a  Hin¬ 
doo  Juggernaut,  as  pay  homage  to  such  an  idol. 

No,  sir ;  the  American  people  love  and  rever¬ 
ence  the  Union  ;  and,  in  a  spirit  of  true  putriot- 
ism,  they  will  cheerfully  endure  the  ills  that  are 
in  it  until  they  can  be  corrected,  rather  than  aid 
in  its  destruction. 

If  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  the  black 
flag  of  disunion  shall  be  unfurled  ;  when  the 
tocsin  of  civil  war,  domestic  strife,  and  servile 
insurrection,  shall  be  sounded ;  when  American 
hands,  guided  by  the  lawlessness  of  treason, 
shall  be  reached  forth  to  pull  down  the  tall 
pillars  which  support  the  American  Union;  then, 
from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the 
West;  from  every  hill  and  valley;  from  the 
snow-capped  mountains  of  the  North,  the  sunny 
fields  of  the  South,  and  wide-extended  prairies 
of  the  West,  men  of  brave  hearts  and  strong 
hands  will  be  seen  flocking  around  one  common 
standard;  with  steady  step  and  solid  columns 
advancing,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  defence  of 
the  CONSTITUTION  and  the  UNION ;  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  firesides  ;  rallying  to  the  old 
battle-cry  of  our  fathers,  one  destiny,  ONE 
COUNTRY!  INDEPENDENCE  NOW,  AND  IN¬ 
DEPENDENCE  FOREVER!! 

rinters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  Slidell  submitted  tlie  Majority  Report. 

Mr.  KING-,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee,  submitted  the  following  as  the 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

Differing  with  the  majority  of  the  committee, 

I  will  state  my  views  to  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
testimony  taken  by  the 


committee  discloses 
abuses  practiced  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  providing  for  the  execution  of  printing  and 
binding  for  Congress  and  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  which  cannot  be  condemned  in  language 
stronger  than  the  facts  testified  to  before  the 
committee  will  justify. 

The  printing  and  binding  for  Congress  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale  by 
those  elected  to  the  office  of  Printer  to  those  who 
executed  the  work  ;  and  moneys  drawn  from -the 
public  treasury  under  color  of  law,  ostensibly  to 
pay  for  executive  printing  and  binding,  have  been 
disposed  of  for  personal  and  party  purposes,  by 
arrangements  made  upon  consultations  in  which 
the  highest  public  functionaries  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government  have  participated. 
Those  to  whom,  by  law  and  by  their  high  offi¬ 
cial  positions,  the  pare  of  the  public  interests 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  public  moneys  have 
been  confided,  have  themselves  been  the  parties 
through  whose  counsels  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  application  of  the  moneys  to  corrupt  pur¬ 
poses.  The  amount  of  money  drawn  out  of  the 
treasury  has  been  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  orders  for  printing  were  made  and 
sent  to  the  printer,  and  not  by  the  law  or  by  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  printing  ordered  and  exe¬ 
cuted. 

The  printing  and  binding  of  the  executive 
departments  have  been  given  out,  with  express 
stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  printer  executing 
the  work,  and  drawing  the  money  from  the  treas¬ 
ury  for  the  assumed  purpose  of  paying  for  the 
work,  that  he  should  pay  and  apply  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  support  of  party  newspapers 
that  were  supporting  the  administration,  and 
published  in  this  city  and  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  and  paid  by  one  printer  executing  the 
public  printing,  to  influence  the  result  of  elec¬ 
tions. 

A  great  part  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  obtained  from  unwilling  witnesses* 
much  of  it  is  irrelevant,  some  of  it  is  obscure’ 
and  some  contradictory.  But  no  man  who  will 
read  the  testimony  can  fail,  I  think,  to  come  to 
the  same  conclusions  I  have.  For  the  specifi¬ 
cations  and  evidence  that  sustain  these  con¬ 
clusions,  drawn  from  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  subject,  reference  is  made  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  itself,  in  the  words  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  to  the  facts.  All  the  evidence  that  was 
taken,  filling  a  document  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pages,  is  reported  by  the  committee 
to  the  Senate,  and  has  been  printed. 

The  resolution  adopted  directing  the  investi¬ 


gation  was  offered  in  consequence  of  disclosures 
made  in  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1860,  the  day  George  W.  Bowman  was 
elected  Printer  for  the  present  Senate.  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man,  whose  arrangements  and  differences  with 
Cornelius  Wendell  attracted  attention  to  the 
expencVtures  for  public  printing,  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  its  profits  for  party  pumoses,  was,  in 
March,  1859,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Print¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Wendell  was  the  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Union ,  the  leading 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  Washington  supportin'5* 
the  administration.  On  the  26th  day  of  March! 
1859,  Wendell  transferred  to  Bowman,  by  bill  of 
sale,  the  Washington  Union  newspaper,  with  its 
good  will,  presses,  printing,  and  other  material 
belonging  to  that  establishment.  Wendell  was, 
at.  that  time,  also  the  owner  of  another  large 
printing  establishment,  constructed  and  fitted  up 
to  execute  the  public  printing,  and  in  which  it 
was  then,  and  had  for  some  years  been,  executed, 
in  which  no  newspaper  was  published. 

For  the  last  Congress,  which  ended  March  3, 
1859,  James  B.  Steadman  was  the  official  Printer 
elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
William  A.  Harris  the  official  Printer  elected  by 
the  Sen-ate,  and  the  printing  for  both  houses 
was  executed  at  a  large  printing  office  belonging 
to  Wendell,  who  had  also  the  executive  printing 
and  binding. 

When  the  testimony  was  completed,  the  com¬ 
mittee  conferred  together,  but  were  not  able  to 
agiee  upon  a  report.  Subsequent  conference 
disclosed  that  Messrs.  Slidell,  Powell,  and  Ken¬ 
nedy,  took  one  view  of  the  subject,  and  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  and  myself  another,  when  Mr.  Slidell  was 
directed  to  report  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  which  he  has  done  in  the  report 
just  presented  by  him  to  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  of  the  Senate  ordering  the  com¬ 
mittee  directed  them  to  inquire  and  report _ 

“  Whether  $41,000,  or  other  sum  or  sums,  were  paid  bv 
the  public  printer,  or  any  party  who  executed  the  public 
printing  or  binding  for  the  last  Congress  or  the  execative 
departments,  ior  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  person  or  rnrtv 
conducting  a  newspaper,  or  to  aid  in  the  support,  of  an v 
newspaper  establishment,  and  especially  whether  any  such 
payment  was  made  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  the  person  or 
party  interested  m  the  publication  of  the  Washington  Con- 
s-tituUon  (latety  called  the  Union,)  the  Pennsylvanian ,  or 
the  Philadelphia  Argus.”  y  ’ 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  the  testimony  shows 
that  the  Washington  Union,  now  the  Constitution, 
has  been  supported  and  sustained  by  the  profits 
taken  from  the  public  printing  for  Congress  and 
the.  executive  departments  during  the  whole 
period  of  time  through  which  this  investigation 
has  extended  ;  sometimes  by  giving  the  printing 
to  the  publishers  of  the  paper,  and  when  the 
public  printing  was  executed  by  other  parties 
than  the  publishers  of  that  paper,  by  arrange- 
ments  requiring  the  actual  printer,  as  a  condi-- 
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tion  going  with  the  printing  jobs,  to  pay  large 
Bums  for  the  support  of  the  paper.  And  Mr. , 
Harris,  one  of  its  editors,  testifies  that  he  had  to 
advocate  measures  that  he  did  not  heartily  ap¬ 
prove.  Mr.  Wendell,  in  the  arrangements  that 
were  made  for  the  execution  of  the  public  print¬ 
ing,  testifies  that  he  purchased  the  newspaper 
establishment  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  when  he  transferred  it,  in  March, 
1859,  to  Mr.  Bowman,  its  present  publisher,  it 
was  transferred  (by  bill  of  sale)  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  paid  or  to  be  paid,  other  than  the  ex¬ 
pectation  and  understanding  that  Bowman  would 
be  elected  Printer  for  the  present  Congress,  or  if 
not  for  both  houses,  certainly  for  the  Senate  ; 
and  on  the  part  of  Wendell,  that  he  would  have 
the  execution  of  the  printing  of  the  executive 
departments  and  of  the  Senate.  As  to  the  value 
of  the  newspaper  establishment,  Mr.  Wendell 
testifies  that  it  was  a  losing  concern,  sinking  from 
ten  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  while  Mr. 
Bowman  testifies  that  its  presses,  types,  and  ma¬ 
terial,  might  be  worth  several  thousand  dollars, 
he  would  not  take  it  as  a  gift,  and  have  to  car¬ 
ry  it  on.  Besides  the  bill  of  sale, from  Wendell, 
transferring  the  Union  and  its  printing  material 
to  Bowman,  the  following  contract,  bearing  even 
date  with  the  bill  of  sale,  was  executed  between 

Wendell  and  Bowman : 

“  Washington,  March  26, 1S59. 

<«  Gentlemen  :  You  were  consulted  by  us  concerning  the 
transfer  which  has  this  day  been  made  between  us  of  the 
Union  newspaper.  You  know  the  views  and  expectations 
which  influenced  us  on  both  sides.  While  wo  do  not  con¬ 
template  the  slighest  difficulty,  yet  it  is  possible  that  some 
collision  of  interest,  or  some  difficulty  of  opinion  concerning 
our  rights  or  duties,  may  hereafter  arise,  dn  that  event,  wo 
have  agreed  to  leave  all  questions  botween  us  to  your  arbi¬ 
trament,  and  your  decision  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive 
upon  us  both.  If  you  shall  differ,  you  may  chooso  some 
third  person  as  an  umpire.  It  is,  as  you  know,  understood 
between  us  that  the  purchaser  of  tho  Union  shall  not  be 
a  competitor  with  the  seller  for  any  portion  of  the  executive 
w-ork  now  done  by  Mr.  Wendell  at  his  large  office,  but  that 
Mr.  Bowman  shall  receive  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  so  long  as  Wendell  continues  to  do  tho 
work  as  he  does  it  now,  but  no  longer.  If  the  work  afore¬ 
said  be  withdrawn  from  Wendell,  his  obligation  to  pay  this 
$20  000  shall  cease.  If  any  considerable  portion  is  with¬ 
drawn,  it  will  be  for  you  to  decide  whethor  Wendell’s  pay¬ 
ment  shall  cease,  or  in  what  proportion  it  shall  continue. 
u  We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

’  “  C.  WENDELL. 

“  GEORGE  W.  BOWMAN. 

«  Messrs.  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson  and  J.  S.  Black.” 

Mr.  Wendell,  in  his  testimony,  thinks  Mr. 
Black,  the  Attorney  General,  drew  all  the  papers 
between  him  and  Bowman.  Mr.  Bowman,  in  his 
testimony,  thinks  Mr.  Appleton,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  drew  the  contract.  Both 
these  gentlemen  were  consulted  in  the  matter, 
and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  terms 
of  the  arrangement  between  Bowman  and  Wen¬ 
dell  were  influenced  by  their  counsels.  Thi3  is 
a  contract  corrupt  and  demoralizing  on  its  very 
face.  It  is  founded  in  the  assumption  that  the 
printing  and  binding  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  are  to  be  given  to  Wendell,  for  which  he 
shall  pay  annually,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  him,  $20,000  a  year,  $10,000  of  which 
was  to  go  to  the  publisher  of  the  Union ,  now  the 
Constitution ,  and  $10,000  to  the  Pennsylvanian , 
an  administration  paper  in  the  cityjof  Philadel¬ 
phia.  This  is  the  sale  of  official  patronage  the 
giving  out  of  public  work  at  the  disposal  of  the 
administration,  with  the  condition  that  a  part 
of  the  price  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  shall 


be  returned  or  paid  by  the  contractor  executing 
the  work,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  who  give  out  the  jobs.  Part  of  the 
contract  is  in  expectations  not  expressed  in  wri¬ 
ting — that  part  relating  to  the  present  Congress, 
as  Mr.  Wendell  testifies.  Bowman  expected  to 
be  elected  Printer  to  the  Senate,  and  Wendell 
expected  to  execute  the  printing,  and  in  that 
way  to  be  indemnified  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Union  without  price  to  Bowman.  The  Attorney 
General  and  a  Senator  are  made  the  arbiters  to 
decide  any  differences,  if  any  should  arise,  be¬ 
tween  Wendell  and  Bowman,  as  to  how  this 
spoil  of  the  Treasury  should  be  divided  between 
them.  The  executive  printing  and  binding  were  . 
continued  to  Wendell,  upon  the  agreement  on 
his  part  to  pay  $20,000  a  year  to  Bowman, 
j  Wendell  first  proposed  $10,000  a  year  for  the 
executive  printing  and  binding ;  but,  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  one  interested  for  the  Penn - 
srylvanian,  $10,000  a  year  were  added  for  that 
paper — the  whole  $20,000  mentioned  in  the  con¬ 
tract  to  be  paid  to  Bowman,  but  under  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  $10,000  a  year  wa3  to  go  to 
the-  Union  and  $10,000  to  the  Pennsylvanian. 
The  stipulation  is  expressed  in  the  contract,  that 
if  this  work  should  be  withdrawn  from  Wendell 
by  the  executive  departments,  then  he  should 
cease  to  pay ;  and  if  any  part  should  be  with¬ 
drawn,  the  arbiters  were  authorized  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  this  subsidizing  bonus  from 
the  public  printing  to  the  Union  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nian  Wendell  should  be  released  from  paying, 
and  how  much  he  should  continue  to  pay.  The 
money  drawn  from  the  treasury,  on  account  of  . 
printing  for  the  post  office  blanks,  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  administration,  and  disposed  of 
for  political  and  party  purposes. 

Previous  to  March,  1859,  when  the  contract 
for  $20,000  a  year  from  the  executive  printing 
and  binding  was  made  with  Bowman,  and  he 
took  the  Union ,  Wendell  published  the  Union  at 
an  annual  expenditure  beyond  its  receipts,  as  he 
testifies,  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
a  year ;  and  he  also  paid  to  Mr.  Rice,  publisher 
of  the  Pennsylvanian ,  $ll,198.5tj  and  to  Mr. 
Severns,  publisher  of  the  Argus ,  in  Philadelphia, 
rising  $5,000  ;  and  these  two  sums,  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  and  the  Argus,  he  said,  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  direction  of  the  Executive.  Page 
22  of  the  testimony,  Wendell  testifies  distinctly, 
in  reply  to  interrogatories — 

“  By  Mr.  Kennedy  : 

“  Question.  Do  you  say,  to  the  Argus,  by  direction  of- the 
Executive? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“Question.  I  thought  I  understood  yon,  tho  other  day,  to 
say  that  there  was  no  compulsion  exorcised  upon  you  to 
pay ;  but  yon  considered  you  wore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
bound  to  give  to  tho  Argus.  * 

“  Answer.  Under  tho  arrangement  with  Rice.  Allow  mo 
to  say,  that  Rico  obtained  the  contract,  and  then  Severns 
and  his  friends  claimoda  part,  and  I  was  directed  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  Rice  and  pay  an  amount  to  Severns. 

“  By  Mr.  Slidell : 

(l  Question.  Who  directed  you? 

“  Answer.  The  Executive. 

<<  Question.  Whom  do  you  moan  by  tho  Exocuflve  ? 

‘ ‘  Answer.  James  Buchanan. 

“  Question.  You  said  you  had  no  conversation  with  him  ? 
“  Answer.  That  is,  in  relation  to  tho  printing. 

“  Question.  Was  this  done  verbally  and  personally  ? 

«  Answer.  Personally..  There  was  a  contest. between  Mr. 
Bigler  and  Colonel  Florence  about  it.” 

Mr.  Wendell  (page  12  of  the  testimony)  waa 
shown  the  following  card  by  Mr.  Slidell,  and 
asked 


“  Question.  Is  this  a  correct  copy  of  a  card  you  published 
in  the  Union : 

“  ‘  Washington  Union,  December  11,  1858. 

“  *  A  Card.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
hi  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  of  the  9t,h  instant,  in  vague 
and  general  terms,  that  the  President  had  caused  certain 
money,  justly  due  to  some  individual,  to  he  used  for  elec¬ 
tioneering  purposes.  With  this  accusation  my  own  name 
has  been  so  generally  connected  iu  conversation,  that  I  feel 
constrained,  publicly  and  emphatically,  to  deny  all  knowl¬ 
edge  or  belief  of  any  fact  which  can  warrant  it,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  that  President  Buchanan  never  did  authorize,  advise, 
or  request  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  use  either  my  own 
money  or  that  of  any  other  person  for  any  purpose  like  that 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  referred  to,  or  in  any  manner 
afiecd-.ng  any  public  election.  C.  WENDELL.’ 

“  Answer.  I  presume  it  is.” 

Afterwards,  (page  24  of  the  testimony,)  Mr. 
Wendell  being  further  interrogated  respecting 
this  card,  desired  to  state,  and  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Somo  time  in  the  month  of  September  I  suggested  tho 
Stoppage  ot  the  payment  to  the  Dennsyloanian,  on  my  own 
volition,  believing  that  the  money  was  thrown  away  there. 
I  stopped  it.  I  had  two  reasons  for  it.  One  was ,  I  wanted 
some  of  the  profits  myself,  fori  was  running  into  difficulties, 
and  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  some  of  tho  profits.  I  sug¬ 
gested  it  to  the  President,  and  without  his  direction  I  stopped 
it.  He  did  not  direct  this  stoppage.  He  did  not  direct  it  to 
be  done,  nor  dissent.  He  would  say,  this  whole  subject  of 
tho  printing  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  mo ;  do  as  you 
please.  I  suspended  the  payment,  and  Mr.  Rice,  of  course, 
was  highly  indignant,  and  he  made  divers  statements,  which 
were  caught  up  by  the  reporters,  and  this  attack  was  made. 
Mr.  Baker  told  me  that  tho  President  wished  me  to  make 
this  statement.  He  brought  it  to  me  already  written,  and  I 
signed  it.  It  was,  and  is,  true  in  every  particular.  I  will 
read  it :  ‘  My  attention  has  been  tailed  to  a  paragraph  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  of  the  9th  instant,  in  vague 
and  general  terms,  that  the  President  had  caused  certain 
money,  justly  due  to  somo  individual,  to  be  used  for  elec¬ 
tioneering  purposes.’  He  never  did.  ‘  With  this  accusa¬ 
tion  my  own  name  has  been  so  generally  connected  in  con¬ 
versation,  that  I  feel  constrained,  publicly  and  emphatical¬ 
ly,  to  deny  all  knowledge  or  belief  of  any  fact  which  can 
warrant  it,  and  t*  declare  that  President  Buchanan  never 
did  authorize,  advise,  or  request  me,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  use  either  my  own  money  or  that  of  any  other  person  for 
purposes  like  that  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  referred  to, 
or  in  any  manner  affecting  any  public  election.’  That  is 
ail  true.  What  I  did  was  of  my  own  volition.  I  thought  the 
money  could  be  better  applied  to  partisan  purposes,  and.  I 
took  tho  responsibility.” 

The  article  published  iu  the  Times  was  not 
before  the  committee. 

Joseph  Severns,  publisher  of  the  Evening 
National  Argus ,  Philadelphia,  testifies  that  he 
received  about  five  thousand  dollars,  as  he  un¬ 
derstood  it,  out  of  the  post  office  blanks  printing, 
as  a  contribution,  a  political  contribution,  for 
the  support  of  his  paper;  that  he  did  none  of 
the  printing,  and  was  not  a  party  to  the  contract ; 
but  that  the  contract  was  given  to  Rice  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  (Severns,  of  the  Argus)  was  to  have 
$3,000  out  of  it;  that  he  did  not  understand 
exactly  how  it  was  ;  that  he  did  not  know  who 
it  was  that  determined  how  the  profits  of  the 
post  office  blanks  printing  should  be  divided; 
that  he  applied  to  all  the  heads  of  department 
for  advertisements  ;  that  lie  made  a  claim  as  for 
a  party  newspaper ;  that  he  supposed  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  him  was  induced  by  his  application 
for  patronage  ;  that  he  understood  from  Wendell 
it  was  done  by  direction  of  the  Postmaster 
General ;  that  he  drew  upon  Wendell  for  the 
money,  and  Wendell  paid  the  drafts. 

William  Rice,  late  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
the  Pennsylvanian ,  testifies;  that  the  order  by 
the  Postmaster  General  for  printing  the  post 
©ffice  blanks  and  other  printing  was  given  to 
him  December  31,  1857  ;  and  that,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1858,  he  arranged  with  Mr.  Wendell 


to  do  the  work ;  that  he  gave  him  an  order  on 
the  Postmaster  General  to  do  it — it  was  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  Postmaster  General  that  Wendell 
should  print  the  blanks ;  that  he  subsequently 
gave  Wendell  an  order  for  the  money  ;  and  that 
Wendell  was  to  pay  him  forty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  'gross  amount.  Afterwards  a  part  of  this 
forty- three  per  cent,  to  Rice  was  diverted' and 
given  to  the  Argus.  Rice  testified  that  he  could 
not  tell  who  determined  how  much  of  the  money 
VVendell  was  to  receive,  and  how  much  he  was 
to  have ;  it  was  not  determined  by  Wendell  and 
himself;  that  Wendell  communicated  to  him  it 
was  so.  When  Rice  became  dissatisfied  with 
Wendell,  he  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  General 
revoking  his  order  in  favor  of  Wendell ;  and 
after  that  he  (Rice)  got  no  more  orders  for 
printing.  Rice  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  print¬ 
ing  by  a  contract  for  a  fixed  term  of  time.  This 
was  refused.  A  part  of  Mr.  Rice’s  testimony, 
questions  and  answers,  in  his  own  words,  (page 
35  of  the  testimony,)  will  illustrate  the  control 
the  executive  departments  exercised  over  the 
work,  and  over  the  money  drawn  from  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  pay  fpr  it : 

“  By  the  Chairman  : 

“  Question.  Were  any  other  portions  of  the  roceipt3  from 
these  post  office  blanks  paid  to  anybody  else? 

“Answer.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  only  from  hearsay.1  Tho 
sum  of  $19,401  is  the  amount  paid  to  Mr.  Wendell  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  six  months,  but  I  have  only  received  out  of  that 
$1,861.  That  is  all  I  have  received  out  of  the  balance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  arrangement.  He  ought  to  have  paid  me 
$8,000.  Oq  the  -twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent,  arrangement 
which  has  been  made  Jiy  the  Postmaster  General,  the  amount 
would  be  $4,171. 

“Question.  By  what  authority  does  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  distribute  this  money  ? 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  know,  only  from  hearsay. 

“  Question.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  ? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“  Question.  Were  you  willing  to  abide  by  it  ? 

“  Answer.  Yes:  1  had  to  do  it.  The  President  told  me  it 
was  divided,  and  I  had  to  submit. 

“Question.  Did  the  President  say  so  ? 

“  Answer.  Yes.  The  President  told  me  that  the  division 
had  been  ordered,  and  that  he  could  not  interfere  with  the 
order. 

“  Question.  And  that  you  were  not  to  have  the  whole 
of  it  ? 

“  Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  could  not  have  the  whole. 

“  Question.  Had  those  gentlemen  any  authority  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  your  contract  in  that  way  ? 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

“  Question.  You  say  you  submitted  to  it? 

“  Answer.  I  could  not  help  it. 

“  By  Mr.  Slidell: 

‘ ‘  Question.  They  could  take  it  away  altogether,  could  they 
not? 

“Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  consider  that  they  did,  when 
I  got  no  more  money  from  Wendell  for  it.  The  contract 
was  given  ‘  till  further  ordered,’  and  therefore  it  was  dis¬ 
cretional. 

“  By  Mr.  King  : 

“  Question.  You  submitted  to  this,  or  you  supposed  they 
could  take  it  all  away  ? 

“  Witness.  Yes,  sir  ;  half  a  loafls  better  than  no  bread. 

“  Question.  But  you  were  doing  nothing  for  it? 

“  Answer.  I  desired  to  do  it,  but  the  Postmaster  General 
thought  Wendell  could  do  it  better.  I  could  do  it ;  but  it 
was  the  same  thing  as  if  I  did  it.  There  were  other  parties 
already  doing  it.” 

Hon.  William  Bigler  had  interested  himself  to 
procure  the  printing  of  the  post  office  blanks  for 
Mr.  Rice,  and  to  retain  it  for  him,  when  effort3 
were  made  by  others  to  get  it  away,  and  (pages 
49  and  50  of  the  testimony)  Mr.  Bigler  testifies: 

“  So  the  matter  stood  for  a  time  ;  but  a  great  effort  was 
made  to  take  this  work  away  from  Mr.  Rice,  ou  the  ground 
that  there  was  too  much  of  it  for  one  paper.  I  had  been  told 
at  the  time  that  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars  could 
be  made  by  it ;  and  oa  looking  at  the  prices  in  the  law,  I 
did  not  understand  how  much  more  could  be  made.  I  did 
not  then  understand  the  process  of  stereotyping,  by  which 
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it  could  be  executed  at  so  small  a  cost.  My  only  part  was 
to  insist  on  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Rico,  he  having  been 
appointed,  and  I  thought  it  unfair  to  disturb  him  so  soon. 
The  next  distinct  recollection  I  have  was,  that  Mr.  Rice  was 
in  danger  of  being  removed,  and  I  advised  him  to  consent  to 
divide  the  work  into  districts.  There  arc  three  districts  for 
which  these  blanks  are  provided.  I  suggested  it  to  the  . 
Postmaster  General;  but  it  appeared  that  it  would  involve 
throe  distinct  systems  of  distribution,  and  lie  could  not  do 
it;  he  could  have  but  one  printer.  The  uoxt  recollection  I 
have  is,  that  Sir.  Rice  thought,  if  he  was  retained,  he  could 
make  more  money  by  executing  it  himself.  He  made  his 
own  statement,  but  1  advised  him  against  it,  calling  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  his  continuance  was  uncertain,  for 
the  department  could  take  it  from  him,  and  Congress  could 
change  the  law  ;  but  he  was  urgent  that  he  should  have  it 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  he  insisted  that  I  should  urge  that 
policy.  I  think  he  told  me  that  it  had  been  done  before.  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr.  Brown, 
who  received  it  unfavorably,  and  who  requested  me  to  ask 
the  ^President  what  he  thought  of  such  a  proposition.  I  did 
so,  and  the  President  said  he  thought  it  improper  ;  he  said 
Mr.  Rice  was  appointed,  and  he  thought  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  should  not  make  any  contract  about  it.  Mr.  Rice  and 
Mr.  Wendell  had  some  misunderstanding  about  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  about  which  I  know  nothing,  except  what 
passed  occasionally  between  themselves.  Mr.  Rice  com¬ 
plained,  on  one  hand,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wendell  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  made  allusion  to  the  subject,  saying  that  Mr.  Rice  was 
an  unreasonable  man,  and  that  the  Argus  was  entitled  to  a 
portion. 

“In  the  next  place,  in  August  of  1858,  when  Mr.  Rice 
made  up  his  mind  to  part  with  the  paper,  I  happened  t®  bo 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  parties  who  wero  talking  about  ma¬ 
king  the  purchase,  urged  me  to  go  down  and  see  how  this 
printing  stood,  and  what  they  could  rely  upon  if  they  took 
the  paper.  I  came  down,  and  found  it  in  the  namo  of  Mr. 
Rice,  as  heretofore,  but  going  through  the  hands  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Printing  ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian  was  to  be  allowed  to  realize  $10,000  out  of  the  profits. 
The  Postmaster  General  said  he  did  not  intend  to  disturb  the 
appointment,  for  it  mattered  not  who  executed  the  work. 
The  Postmaster  General  said  I  should  say  to  these  parties, 
that,  so  far  as  depended  on  his  department,  if  the  President 
agreed  to  it,  (for,  it  being  in  his  State,  he  should  he  con¬ 
sulted  about  it,)  that  he  should  not  interfere.  The  President 
said  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  maimer  in  which  the 
Pennsylvanian  had  been  conducted, and  that  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  it  was  to  change  hands,  and  that  all  he  had  to  say 
to  the  parties  was,  that  the  matter  might  rest  as  it  then 
stood,  if  agreeable  to  the  Postmaster  General.  That  was  in 
August,  1858,  since  which  time  I  never  exchanged  a  word 
with  the  head  of  the  department,  or  anybody  else  connected 
with  the  Government,  about  it,  till  after  this  resolution  waS 
adopted.  I  believe,  that  embodies  the  substance  of  all  I 
know.  A  great  many  of  the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  found 
in  the  official  papers  in  the  department,  which  will,  perhaps, 
be  as  useful  as  anything  the  committee  can  obtain. 

“  By  Mr.  King  : 

“  Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  amount  of  this 
po9t  office  printing,  under  the  law  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  ? 

“  Answer.  The  total  cost  of  printing. 

“  Question.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  money  drawn 
from  tlio  treasury  for  this  printing? 

“  Answer.  For  any  specific  year?  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  think 
the  aggregate  cost  is  about  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  ; 
but  these  facts  can  be  ascertained  from  the  department. 

•'  Question.  Do  you  know,  from  the  parties  interested, 
how  this  money  was  disposed  of— to  whom  was  paid  this 
$lo  ,000? 

‘•Answer.  I  know  nothing,  except  I  have  heard  Mr.  Rice 
say  that  he  got  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  and  that 
more  was  ccuping  to  him,  which  ho  did  not  get.  I  do  not 
know  what  was  done  with  the  residue  of  the  money.  I  sus¬ 
tained  Mr.  Rice  just  as  I  (to  any  other  applicant  for  office. 
■When  they  tried  to  put  him  out,  I  tried  to  retain  him  ;  for  I 
did  not  think  he  had  been  long  enough  in  to  have  obtainod 
’  much  consideration  from  it. 

“  Question.  Were  those  facts  known  to  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tors  prior  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Bowman  ? 

*  “  Mr.  Slidell.  The  minutes  of  the  caucus  are  at  the  dispo- 

.  sition  of  the  committee. 

“  Answer.  There  was  a  general  understanding  of  the 
whole  matter.  Judge  Black’s  letter,  and  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Wendell  and  Mr.  Bowman,  were  before  the  caucus,  and 
r  most  of  them  have  been  published. 

“  By  Mr.  King  : 

“  Question.  On  what  occasion  was  it?  Was  it  the  caucus 
by  which  Mr.  Bowman  was  nominated? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“  By  Mr.  Slidell : 

“  Question.  At  the  time  Mr.  Rice  received  the  order  from 
the  Pest  Office  Department  to  print  these  blanks,  what  was 
generally  supposed  the  profits  would  bo  that  he  could  de¬ 
rive? 


“Answer.  I  have  stated  that  I  understood  it  would  be 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and  that  that  was  the 
whole  that  he  could  make. 

‘  ‘  Question.  If  he  did  it  by  others  ? 

“  Answer.  The  man  who  did  the  work  would  have  a  few 
thousand  dollars  profit.  I  have  explained  how  the  profits 
were  so  largo  ;  but,  looking  at  the  law,  I  cHd  not  suppose 
that  more  than  a  moderate , profit  could  be  mado. 

“  Question.  The  fact  that  these  post  office  blanks  had  been 
printed  by  this  new  and  economical  process  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  ? 

“  Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  fill 
this  controversy  arose  about  the  printer.” 

Joseph  B.  Baker,  collector  of  the  port  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  (pages  84,  85,  86,  and  87,  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,)  testifies : 

“  In  the  beginning  of  1858, 1  understood  that  William  Rice 
was  appointed  printer  of  the  post  office  blanks  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General.  I  knew  very  little  further  about  it  until 
the  middle  of  the  same  or  towards  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
when  Mrt  Rice  informed  mo  that  Wendell  had  ceased  paying 
him  the  proportion  that  was  due  to  him.  I  then  learned 
from  him,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Wendell  for  executing  the  work,  allowing  a  certain 
per  centage  to  Wendell  for  executing  the  work.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Wendell’s  reason  for  ceasing  to  pay  was,  that  he 
was  directed  to  pay  the  money  to  another  paper ,  or  to  other 
parties,  by  the  direction  of  the  Administration,  and  desired 
to  know  of  me  whether  this  was  the  fact.  I  replied  that  I 
did  not  know,  and  did  not  think  any  directions  of  the  kind 
had  been  given  by  the  Administration.  Later  in  the  fall,  I 
heard  reports  in  Philadelphia  that  Mr.  Wendell  had  said  that 
he  was  authorized  or  directed  to  pay  the  money  that  was 
due  to  Mr.  Rice  ,to  other  parties.  On  a  visit  to  Washington, 

I  inquired  of  tlie  Administration  whether  this  was  the  fact, 
and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  not.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  of  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  D,  1858,  an*  I  was  requested  to  as¬ 
certain  of  Mr.  Wendell  to  whom  he  paid  tlio  money,  if  he 
had  not  given  it  to  Mr.  Rice.  I  found  Mr.  Wendeli  at  the 
Capitol,  on  December  10, 1858,  and  asked  him  to  accompany 
me  to  his  printing  office,  to  give  mo  a  statement  of  how  and 
to  whom  he  had  paid  the  money  received  for  printing  the 
post  office  blanks.  On  my  way  thither,  in  the  carriage.  I 
asked  Mr.  Wendell  if  it  was  true  that  lie  had  told  parties  in 
Philadelphia  that  ho  was  directed  by  the  President  to  pay 
any  money  that  he  received  from  the  printing  of  the  post 
office  blanks  to  candidates  for  Congress,  or  to  any  other  per¬ 
son  or  persons.  He  said  it  was  utterly  lalse.  I  then  showed 
him  the  paragraph  in  the  letter  of  the  Now  York  Times,  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to.  I  read  it  to  him,  and  he  pronounced  it  a 
‘  damned  lie.’  He  went  to  the  oftice,  and  he  gave  me  the 
statement  I  desired,  which  I  have  here. 

“  ‘  Office  of  C.  Wenoeix, 

“  ‘  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  10, 1858. 

“  ‘  The  aggregate  amount  received  since  January  1, 1858, 
is  $35,268.05  The  assumed  profit  on  which  is  forty-three 
per  cent.  ,  amounting  to .  $15,165.26 

Of  which  the  Pennsylvanian  has  re¬ 
ceived . $9,707.28 

The  Argus  has  received .  5,400,00 


Total  paid  to  Pennsylvanian  and  Argus .  15,107.2S 


Leaving  for  the  Union .  67. 9S 


“  ‘As  the  Pennsylvanian  was  to  have  one  half  of  the 
profits,  the  Argus'  and  Union  the  other  half,  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  the  former  have  overdrawn  their  respective  shares. 

“  ‘  I  certify,  on  honor,  that  the  above  is  a  truthful  state¬ 
ment  from  the  books  in  our  office. 

“  ‘  JOHN  LARCOMBE,  Bookkeeper .’ 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  December  10, 1  called 
on  the  President,  and  stated  what  I  had  learned  about  how 
this  money  had  been  paid.  He  said  that  he  had  given  no 
directions  whatever  to  interfere  with  tho  pavment  or  tho 
diverting  of  tho  money  which  was  due  to  Rice  as  the  nrinter 
of  the  post  offico  blanks.  I  then  related  the  answers’which 
Mr.  Wendell  had  given  to  me  about  his  directions,  and  also 
read  him  the  paragraph  in  the  New  York  Times ,  of  Decem¬ 
ber  9th,  and  asked  whether  it  would  not  bo  proper  for  Ms, 
Wendell  to  deny  it  in  the  Union  over  his  own  signature. 
He  said  I  could  do  as  I  thought  best.  I  prepared  the  card" 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Union  of  December  11 
1858,  signed  C.  Wendell,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock’ 
went  to  Mr.  Wendell’s  house  and  remained  there  till  aftor 
eleven  o’clock,  when  ho  came  in.  He  read  the  card,  and 
said  he  would  sign  it  most  cheerfully  ;  but  the  only  object- 
tion  to  it  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  that,  instead 
of  tho  President  directing  hjin  to  pay  any  money,  or  g\v» 
any  money  to  candidates  for  Congress,  ho  said  it  was  very 
foolish  and  improper  to  uso  money  in  that  way.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  led  to  make  this  remark  from  a  conversation  that 
happened  somo  two  or  three  months  previous,  when  Ma. 


Wendell  hinted  in  some  way  that  he  intended  to  assist  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  in  Pennsylvania  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  money.  To  that  the  President  replied. 

“  1  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  December  11,  1858, 
and  the  President  remarked,  4 1  see  a  card  is  published  in 
tlio  paper  this  morning.’  That  was  tho  first  that  he  knew 
anything  about  the  card. 

‘l  Mr.  Slidell  called  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  a  portion 
of  Mr.  WendclPs  testimony,  in  which  ho  said  that  Mr.  Baker 
tola  linn  that  the  President  desired  Mr.  Baker  to  ask  him 
to  sign  that  card.  That  portion  of  Mr.  Wendell’s  testimony 
was  read  to  the  witness. 

lho  witness.  I  did  not  and  could  not  have  mentioned 
Jlie  President’s  name  at  all.  I  was  very  particular  not  to 
mention  it,  because  of  Mr.  Wendell’s  own  conversation  with 
me  that  same  day ,  on  my  way  to  his  printing  office,  on  De¬ 
cember  the  10th.  When  I  submitted  the  card  to  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell ,  he  read  it  and  asked  no  questions  at  all,  but  said  he 
would  sign  it  most  cheerfully. 

“  By  Mr.  Slidell : 

1‘  Question.  You  never,  then,  said  you  presented  that 
card  at  the  request  of  the  President? 

“Answer.  No,  sir:  I  could  not  have  dono  it.  It  would 
have  been  telling  a  falsehood.  In  the  conversation  which 
I 'had  with  him,  the  President  said,  do  as  you  think  best.  I 
recollect  it  very  distinctly.  He  said  that  on  a  suggestion  of 
mine.  He  did  not  even  make  the  suggestion. 

“  By  Mr.  King  : 

“  Question.  Did  you  tell  Wendell  that  you  were  going  to 
see  the  President  ? 

“Answer.  No,  sir;  but  he  may  have  known  that  I  had 
seen  the  President.  I  see  the  President  every  day  when  I 
am  here,  and  he  knew,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  soon  him  and 
liad  a  conversation  with  him.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
him  as  to  these  reports. 

“  Question.  Then  Mr.  Wendell  knew  you  had  seen  tho 
President  ? 

“  Answer.  I  presume  he  did. 

“  Question.  Was  there  any  allusion  to  the  President  that 
evening  in  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Wendell? 

“Answer.  No,  sir.  The  conversation  must  necessarily 
have  been  very  brief.  He  came  home  at  a  quarter  after 
eleven  o’clock.  Ho  signed  tho  card,  and  asked  me  to  get  it 
into  the  Union.  Fearing  that  it  had  gone  to  press,  he  gave 
me  a  card  in  pencil  to  the  foreman.  I  went  to  the  foreman, 
and  ho  said  at  first  that  he  could  not  insert  it,  that  the  paper 
had  gone  to  press  ;  but  the  press  was  stopped. 

“  Question.  Then  you  had  not  much  conversation  on  that 
occasion,  but  he  agreed  to  sign  the  card  very  cheerfully  ? 

“  Answer.  There  was  not  much  time  for  conversation. 

“  Question.  Did  he  know  before  that  that  yo»i  were  going 
to  see  the  President? 

“  Answer.  No,  sir  ;  he  no  doubt  knew  that  I  camo  from 
the  President  on  tho  morning  of  the  10th,  to  as»3rtain  how 
ho-had  disbursed  the  money  that  was  alleged  to  be  due  to 
Bice.  The  reports  were  in  circulation  that  he  had  directed 
the  money  to  he  paid  otherwise,  and  I  was  solicitious  to 
ascertain  how  it  had  been  paid. 

“  Question.  Were  you  requested  by  the  President  to  as¬ 
certain  ? 

“Answer.  I  was  requested  by  the  President,  after  I  told 
him  of  the  reports  in  circulation  in  Philadelphia  that  ho  had 
givon  such  and  such  directions. 

‘^Question.  Did  you  have  conversations  with  tho  Presi¬ 
dent  at  other  times  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  this 
money  ? 

“  Answer.  Not  prior  to  this. 

“Question.  Well,  afterwards? 

“  Answer.  Afterwards  I  had. 

“.Question.  Will  you  state  them  ? 

“Answer.  In  January,  1859,  Mr.  Rice  was  quite  violent 
and  indignant  about  not  getting  from  Wendell  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  was  justly  duo  to  him.  This  conversation  happened 
while  I  was  here,  in  January,  1859.  Mr.  Rico  said,  when 
he  was  appointed  the  printer  to  print  the  post  office  blanks, 
that  ho  had  made  an  arrangement  or  contract  with  Mr. 
Wendell  to  do  the  work  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  ;  and  he  contended  that,  under  that  arrangement, 
there  was*  quite  a  large  balance  due  to  him.  I  was  very 
desirous  that  Mr.  Wendell  should  pay  Mr.  Rico,  as  I  knew 
that  he  was  in  moneyed  difficulties,  the  amount  he,  Wendell, 
owod  Rice  ;  and  to  ascertain  that  amount,  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Wendell.  Mr.  Wendell  said  that  Rico  was  not  to  get  fifty 
per  cent. ,  but  forty-three  per  cent,  of  tho  gross  receipts. 
Wendell  also  stated  at  that  time  that  the  money  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  other  purposes,  and  that  ho  did  not  owe  him  any¬ 
thing  ;  that  the  Philadelphia  Argus  had  received  a  portion 
of  tho  S*rty -three  per  cent. 

“  Question.  Did  Mr.  Wendell  tell  you  at  that  time  by 
whom  this  was  appropriated  otherwise  than  to  the  publisher 
of  tho  Pennsylvanian  f 

u  Answer.  He  said  he  had  directions  from  tho  Administra¬ 
tion  or  from  high  official  sources  ;  I  do  not  recollect  his 
exact  words. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  ‘  Adminis¬ 
tration?’ 


“  Answer.  I  understood  the  President. 

“Question.  You  spoke  of  conversing  with  the  Presidcn' 
about  this  ;  what  was  that  conversation  ? 

“  Answer.  I  understood,  in  the  fall  of  1858, 1  do  not  know 
from  whom  or  how,  that  the  Daily  Argus  was  to  receive 
ten  and  three-fourths  per  centum  from  and  after  the  1st  o< 
August,  1858,  and  I  inquired  of  the  President  whether  he  had 
given  any  directions  for  a  portion  of  Rice’s  money,  or  what 
was  due  to  Rice  as  printer  of  post  office  blanks,  to  bo  i)ai(l  to 
the  Daily  Argus.  Ho  said  he  had  given  no  directions  ;  but  re¬ 
port  said  the  net  profits  from  the  printing  of  these  blanks 
amounted  to  about  twenty  thousaud  dollars  per  annum  : 
and  if  such  was  the  casq,  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Rice  could 
afford  to  pay  the  Argus  out  of  his  own  profits,  or  out  of  this 
sum.  When  Mr.  Rice  was  first  appointed  printer,  it  was 
thought  the  net  proceeds  would  not  amount  to  over  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars  ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
it  amounted  to  $20,000,  as  the  Argus  was  hard  up,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  is,  it  was  given  without  any  ffnrections  from  him.  It 
was  supposed,  under  Mr.  Wendell’sunderstanding  of  it,  that 
there  had  been  a  subdivision  of  it.” 

Mr.  Baker  further  testifies  (page  89)  that  it 
had  been  charged  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell,  that  the  President  had  directed  him  to  use 
this  money  in  this  way,  and  that  he  (the  witness, 
Baker)  felt  desirous  to.  clear  the  President,  and 
made  it  his  business  to  do  so.  The  President 
told  him  (the  witness)  that  he  might  have  said, 
in  conversation  with  Colonel  Florence  and 
Wendell,  who  were  urging  this  distribution, 
that  if  the  profits  were  so  large,  Mr.  Rice,  he 
supposed,  would  not  make  any  objection  to  giv- 
ing  a  portion  to  the  Argus.  The  witness  sup¬ 
poses  it  was  on  that  they  went  on  and  made  the 
diversion  which  caused  all  the  difficulty.  The 
witness  (Mr.  Baker)  conversed,  at  various  times, 
with  the  President  about  the  post  office  blanks 
printing,  and  the  President  never  intimated  to 
him  tha't  he  approved  or  disapproved  of  the  di¬ 
version. 

Mr.  Baker  further  testifies,  that  after  the  diffi¬ 
culty  between  Rice  and  Wendell,  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1858-’59,  Rice  thought  he  had  been 
defrauded  out  of  his  dues,  and  could  not  carry 
on  the  paper,  and  desired  to  sell.  Before  any 
one  could  be  found  to  purchase  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nian ,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  prospect  of  obtaining  the  printing  of 
the  post  office  blanks  for  the  purchaser  of  the 
Pennsylvanian.  The  witness  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  desired  to  have  a  contract  made  for  two 
years.  The  Postmaster  General  declined  making 
a  contract,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  not 
forestall  any  action  Congress  might  take  in 
changing  the  law.  Wendell  offered  to  pay  to 
the  Pennsylvanian  $15,000  a  year  if  he  could 
obtain  the  contract,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  Wendell  and  the  witness,  both  of 
whom  had  just  been  together  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  seen  the  Postmaster  General, 
by  which  Wendell  was  to  have  the  printing  of 
the  blanks,  and  was  to  pay  $1,000  a  month  to 
the  Pennsylvanian ,  commencing  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1859,  and  on  the  ISth  of  each  month 
thereafter.  The  witness  testifies,  that  when  the 
first  payment  became  due,  Wendell  refused  to 
pay,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  might  repeal 
the  law.  But  when  the  negotiation  was  com¬ 
menced  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  Union , 
which  was  in  March,  1859,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  insisted  that  Wendell  should  pay, 
and  Wendell  was  so  anxious  to  get  clear  of  the 
Union  that  he  paid  $2,000  of  the  amount  due. 
This,  according  to  the  arrangement  made,  would 
be  the  monthly  payments  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  for  January  15  and  February  15, 
1859.  After  the  payment  of  the  $2,000,  the 


witness  understood  from  Wendell  and  General 
Bowman  that  Wendell  was  to  pay  $20,000  out 
of  the  printing  of  the  po3t  office  blanks,  $10,000 
of  which  was  to  go  to  the  Pennsylvanian  and 
$10,000  to  the  Union. 

The  whole  testimony  leaves  no  doubt  that 
large  sums  of  money  drawn  from  the  treasury 
to  pay  for  executive  printing  and  binding,  and 
especially  these  post  office  blanks,  was,  by  ar¬ 
rangements  between  the  Administration  and  the 
printer,  paid  to  support  the  publication  of  the 
Union  (now  the  Constitution )  in  this  city,  and  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  and  the  Argus ,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  And  the  amount  of  money  drawn 
for  post  bills  wal^normously  increased  beyond 
the  amount  contemplated  by  law,  by  giving  two 
or  three,  or  half  a  dozen,  orders  a  day  for  blanks, 
instead  of  one  a  day  or  one  a  week,  and  auditing 
an  allowance  for  composition  of  the  form,  or 
setting  up  the  types,  every  time  an  order  was 
issued,  when  there  was  in  fact  no  composition 
or  resetting  of  the  types,  but  the  same  forms 
stood  for  years— the  only  post  office  blanks,  in 
which  there  was  any  change  of  the  form  being 
the  post  bills,  on  which  the  name  of  the  post 
office  and  the  name  of  the  postmaster  were 
printed.  In  these  bills  these  names  only  were 
changed;  and  the  law  of  1852  (volume .10,  page 
34,  statutes  at  Large)  declares  the  prices  that 
shall  be  paid  for  printing  post  bills  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  tor  a  thousand  sheets,  and 
that  nothing  shall  be  allowed  for  altering  post 
bills  when  the  change  consists  in  the  mere 
change  of  the  postmaster’s  name.  The.  change 
of  the  name  of  the  post  office  was  made  the  pre¬ 
text  for  paying  composition  on  every  order. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  amount 
of  money  drawn  for  post  bills  was  swelled,  I 
quote  from  the  testimony  of  John  Heart,  the 
present  Superintendent  ot  Public  Printing  : 

Mr.  Heart  testifies,  page  256  : 

“  Question.  You  have  presented,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  an  order  from  the  department ;  how  do  you 
compute  the  compositions  to  the  printer  upon  that  order  ? 

‘£  Witness.  For  the  post  office  blanks  ? 

“  Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  J  4 

“  Answer.  At  one  dollar  per  thousand  sheets  and  one 
composition,  or  the  prico  of  composition  for  one  sheet  on 

every  order.  .  ,  ,  ., 

a  Question  How  mauv  orders  were  received  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  by  the  Superintendent’s  office  on  the 
day  the  one  was  received  that  you  have  presented? 
“Answer.  Six,  I  think.  ., 

“Question.  Could  the  printing  have  been  executed  if  all 
this  printing  contained  in  the  aix  orders  had  been  included 

iu  one  order? 

“Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“Question.  Just  as  well? 

a  Answer.  Much  more  economically  to  the  government, 

but  not  so  prolitably  to  the  printer. 

“  Question  Can  you  conveniently  state  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  lor  these  six  orders,  computing  them  as 
soparate orders,  and  computing  them  also  as  one  order? 

“Answer.  I  would  sooner  send  for  the  account,  hut  I 
will  say  that  there  would  be  sixty-five  dollars  saved  <?n  tho 
six  orders,  if  they  had  all  been  in  one  ;  that  is,  thero  would 
have  been  the  allowance  for  five  compositions  saved. 

“  Quest'on.  Can  you  very  readily  compute  and  state  how 
much  was  paid  for  the  six  orders,  and  how  much  would 
havo  beeui  the  price  if  all  had  been  in  one  order? 

«  irva-<>r  Without  anv  allowance  for  compositi 


--  Answer.  Without  any  allowance  for  composition,  these 
six  orders  would  have  cost  thirteen  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents  •  if  they  had  all  been  comprised  in  one  order,  they 
would’ have  cost  twenty-six  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ;  their 
actual  cost  was  ninety -one  dollars  and  filteen  cents. 

“  Question.  I  will  ask  you  if  these  six  orders  for  that  one 
day  were  much  larger  than  the  average  number  received 

in  a  day  ?  ,  , _ 

“  Answer.  Three  would  be  about  the  average  ;  two  or 
three  is  about  the  usual  number,  and  six  is  a  larger  number 
than  usual.” 

From  May  6, 1855,  to  January  16,  1860,  there 


wag  paid  out,  on  conposition  for  orders  for  post 
bills,  $57,733  ;  for  press-work,  $20,084.15.  The 
composition  was  constructive  service,  never  ren¬ 
dered  in  fact;  and  for  its  amount  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  number  of  orders  issued,  and  not 
upon  the  law  fixing  the  price,  nor  upop  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  printing — $57r733  for 
constructive  service,  to  $20,084.15  tor  actual 
printing.  The  number  of  orders  was  determined 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

John  C.  Rives  testifies  (page  224)  that-  he 
printed  the  post  office  blanks  for  many  years, 
and  never  charged  for  composition  upo«i  them, 
because  it  was  a  permanent  job,  in  which  the 
forms,  with  one  original  composition,  would  last 
for  years.  Mr.  Rives  also  testified  that  he  was 
consulted  by  the  committee  that  framed  the 
printing  law  of  1852  as  to  prices,  and  that  he 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  price  for  printing  post 
bills  should  be  one  dollar,  and  no  more,  for  a 
thousand  sheets.  No  contrivance  by  which 
money  could  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  under 
color  of  law  could  be  more  flagrant  than  the 
mode  by  which  the  profits  for  the  post  office 
blanks  were  swelled  to  such  enormous  pro¬ 
portions,  and  a  fund  provided  out  of  which  the 
money  came  that  was  paid  by  the  direction  of 
the  Administration  to  the  Union ,  the  Pennsyh>a~ 
nian ,  and  the  Philadelphia  Argus ,  newspapers. 
The  profits  were  created  by  allowance  for  con¬ 
structive  composition,  and  by  dividing  the  print¬ 
ing  ordered  daily  into  several  orders,  and  multi¬ 
plying  the  constructive  composition  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  orders.  The  enormous  rates  paid,  and  the 
profit  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  printing  done 
in  the  post  office  blariks,  have  been  practically 
shown  in  another  way. 

Since  this  investigation  was  ordered,  and  the 
corruptions  connected  with  the  public  printing 
began  to  be  exposed,  the  law  has  been  changed, 
and  the  printing  of  these  blanks  has  been  let  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  by  the  direction  of  a  section 
inserted  in  the  post  office  deficiency  bill,  passed 
during  the  present  session.  Joseph  T.  Crowell, 
a  practical  printer,  residing  at  Rahway,  New 
Jersey,  who  for  some  years  last  past  had  been 
the  actual  printer  of  these  blanks,  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  a  member  or  foreman  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  the  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Buffalo,  who  had  also,  in  former  years,  been 
actual  printers  of  these  blanks,  were  among  the 
bidders.  Crowell,  in  hi3  bid,  offered  to  print 
them  at  ninety-three  per  cent,  deduction  from 
the  prices  paid  for  printing  for  the  executive 
departments,  or  for  seven  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
those  prices.  Thomas  underbid  him,  and  took 
the  printing  at  ninety-four  and  one-fourth  per 
cent,  deduction  from,  or  at  five  and  three-fojarths 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  prices  paid  far  execu¬ 
tive  printing. 

By  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Heart,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Printing,  it  appears  that  there 
are  portions  of  the  executive  printing  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  the  printing  of  the  post  office  blanks 
were  under  the  late  extravagant  rates.  The  facts 
disclosed  require  no  comment.  Public  officers 
who  practice,  sustain,  or  sanction  such  abuses 
are  unworthy  of  public  trust. 

The  committee  were  also  instructed  to  inquire 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  amount  was  levied 
upon  or  paid  out  of  the  profits  or  earnings  of  the 
public  printing  for  other  purposes.  The  amount 


paid  for  the  support  of  newspapers,  out  of  the 
prices  of  the  executive  printing,  is  small  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  other 
purposes  out  of  the  profits  of  all  the  public  print¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Heart,  the  Superintendent,  testifies, 
(pages  306,  307 :) 

“  The  present  mode  of  executing  the  public  printing  was 
adopted  on  tho  '26th  of  August,  1852.  For  somo  years 
previous  the  work  had  been  executed  by  contract ;  but  Mr. 
A.  Boyd  Hamilton  having  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  con¬ 
tract  iu  the  midst  of  the  session,  Congress  abolished  the  con¬ 
tract  system,  which  had  not  worked  satisfactorily,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  superintendency  of  printing.  General  Arm¬ 
strong  was  elected  Printer,  and,  as  the  books  of  the  office 
show,  received  for  Senate  printing  $24,930,  and  for  House 
printing  $44,092.86. 

“  For  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  Mr.  Beverly  Tucker  was 
elected  Printer  to  the  Senate,  and  General  Armstrong  to  tho 
House.  During  this  Congress  the  law,  so  far  as  it  directed 
tho  printing  of  both  houses  to  be  executed  by  the  Printer  of 
the  body  first  ordering  it,  was  repealed.  General  Armstrong 
died  during  his  term  of  office,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  was  elected 
to  succoed  him. 

“For  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  Mr.  Nicholson  was 
elected  Printer  to  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Wendell  to  the  House. 
The  printing  for  both  houses  was  executed  at  Mr.  Wendell’s 
office. 

“  For  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  Mr.  Harris  was  elected 
Printer  to  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Steadman  to  tho  House.  Tho 
printing  of  both  branches  was  again  exocutod  at  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell’s  office.  « 

“For  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  General  Bowman  was 
elected  Printer  to  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  Mr. 
Ford  Printer  to  the  House  on  the  2d  March,  upon  tho  eigh¬ 
teenth  voto.  The  printing  for  the  Senate  is  being  executed 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  Rives,  and  for  the  House  by  Larcombo  & 
English,  at  the  office  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Wendell.” 

Mr.  Heart  continues  : 

“  It  will  be  thus  perceived,  that  since  1852  there  have 
been  no  less  than  eight  persons  elected  Printers  to  Congress; 
and  of  these,  but  three  had  the  requisite  buildings  and  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  execution  ol' the  work.  01  necessity,  the  work 
was  farmed  out  to  third  parties,  at  a  reduced  price,  varying 
from  twenty  to  thirty -three  and  one-third  per  cent,  on  the 
existing  prices.  The  difference  on  the  entire  amount  paid 
by  tho  public  to  the  printers  elect,  and  tho  sum  paid  by 
them  to  those  who  actually  executed  tho  work,  may  be 
safely,  and  even  moderately,  estimated  at  $250, OuO  on  the 
Congressional  printing  alone,  excluding  papor  and  binding  ; 
while  the  amount  paid  as  bonuses  for  tho  execution  of  the 
executive  printing  may  be  estimated  at  at  least  $  1 50,000.  For 
these  $400,000  no  equivalent  services  were  rendered,  tho 
actual  printer  generally  having  a  power  of  attorney  from 
the  nominal  one,  and  representing  him  in  evory  particular. 

“  Tho  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sum3  paid  for  Con¬ 
gressional  printing  since,  and  including  a  part  of,  the  Thirty-- 
second  Congress : 

Senate.  House. 

32d  Congress,  first  session .  $14,839.11  $25,822.90 

32d  Congress,  second  session .  24,930.71  44,092.86 

33d  Congress,  first  session .  58,972.26  61,079.21 

33d  Congress,  second  session .  110,224.60  135,227.05 

34th  Congress,  first  and  second  ses¬ 
sions . 81,567.46  142,522.02 

34th  Congress,  third  session  .’ .  54,859.17  91,403.29 

S5th  Congress,  first  session .  56,646.74  101,413.26 

35th  Congress,  second  session .  43,780.22  88,999.59 

445,S20.J27  720,560.18 


This  statement  of  the  Superintendent  is  for 
printing  only,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  paper  and 
binding.  By  Mr.Wendell’s  testimony,  (page  312,) 
it  appears  that  the  Congressional  binding  for  the 
Thirty-third,  Thirty-fourth,  and  Thirty-fiMh  Con¬ 
gresses,  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  sum 
of  $1,072,062.50.  The  executive  printing  for  the 
same  time  was,  in  the  aggregate,  $374,772.28  ; 
and  the  executive  binding,  estimated  for  the  six 
yean3,  was  $230,120. 

From  a  statement  which  I  obtained  from  Mr. 
Heart,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  it 
appears  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  for 
printing,  paper,  maps,  plates,  and  binding,  for 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments,  has 
been  about  $900,000  a  year  for  tbe  last  six  years. 

For  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  Wendell  was 
elected  Printer  for  the  House,  and  A.  O.  P.  Nich¬ 


olson  for  the  Senate.  To  obtain  the  printing  of 
the  Senate,  which  he  executed,  Wendell  took 
two-thirds  of  the  price  paid  from  the  Treasury, 
and  Nicholson  had  one-third,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  $47,533.27. 

For  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  ending  March  3, 
1859,  W.  A.  Harris  was  elected  Printer  for  the 
Senate,  and  James  B.  Steadman  was  elected 
Printer  for  the  House.  Wendell  executed  the 
printing  for  both  houses,  and  paid  out  of  the 
prices  received  from  the  Treasury  to  W.  A.  Har¬ 
ris,  nearly  $27,000  ;  and  to  Steadman  and  his 
associates,  upwards  of  $50,000. 

During  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  the  execu¬ 
tive  printing  was  given  to  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson. 
Wendell  executed  the  printing ;  and  out  of  the 
prices  drawn  from  the  Treagfcry,  Nicholson  had 
one-third,  amounting  to  $50,961.01.  During 
the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  the  executive  printing 
was  given  to  W.  A.  Harris ;  and  for  this,  Wen¬ 
dell,  who  executed  the  printing,  paid  $10,700  to 
the  Pennsylvanian ,  and  $7,150  to  the  Argus  and 
Constitution ,  besides  supporting  the  Union  prior 
to  its  transfer  to  Bowman. 

Here  is  $193,344.28  in  cash  allowed  to  the 
persons  who  were  elected  Printers  to  Congress, 
and  to  certain  newspapers,  and  paid  by  Wendell, 
who  executed  the  printing,  out  of  the  prices  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  during  the  four  years  ending 
March  3, 1859,  besides  the  support  of  the  Union 
while  it  was  published  by  Wendell  after  Harris 
left  it,  during  the  Thirty-fifih  Congress,  which, 
for  the  two  years,  may  be  estimated  at  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  these  large  sums  paid  by  the  printer 
who  executed  the  printing  as  bonus  for  the  con¬ 
tracts,  large  sums  were  paid  out  of  the  printing 
money  to  be  expended  in  elections,  to  influence 
their  results.  Mr.  Wendell  testifies  (page  26)  that 
he  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  $100,009 
during  the  four  years  ;  and  Mr.  Wendell,  during 
the  four  years  ending  March,  1859,  executed  the 
public  printing.  He  contributed  for  different 
Congressional  districts  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
elections — in  Col.  Florence’s  dictrict,  $2,200  ; 
in  J.  Glancy  Jones’s  district,  $1,000,  but  Jones 
was  defeated ;  in  Millward’s  district,  $500.  He 
also  contributed  iu  White’s,  Riley’s,  and  Landy’s 
districts.  Mr.  Wendell  testifies  that  it  was  known 
to  the  executive  departments  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
tributing  agent ;  that  the  President  was  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  spending  money 
liberally,  though  he  never  mentioned  to  him  the 
exact  amount  in  any  particular  district.  He 
said  he  had  on  his  books  an  item  of  $1,500, 
which  he  contributed  in  New  York ;  that  he 
went  up  the  river,  and  contributed,  among  others, 
in  Mr. Nevins’s  district;  that  he  also  contributed 
iu  New  Jersey,  and  some  small  amounts  in  Mary¬ 
land.  And  Mr.  Wendell  testifies  that,  without 
this  public  printing,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  make  the  contributions  he  did. 

Sylvester  J.  Megargee,  of  Philadelphia,  (pages 
97,  98,)  in  reply  to  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from 
Wendell,  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Morwitz,  drew 
upon  Wendell  for  $2,000.  The  draft  was  paid, 
and,  upon  consultation  with  Dr.  Morwitz,  Megar¬ 
gee  put  the  money  in  an  envelope,  and  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  collector  of  the  port.  Other 
testimony  elsewhere  shows  that  this  was  money 
sent  by  Wendell  to  the  Pennsylvanian.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Megargee’s  testimony : 

“  Question.  Did  you  receive  any  money  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  from  Mr.  Wendell? 


o 


“  Witness.  Am  I  really  compelled  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  ? 

“  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  in¬ 
quiry.  '* 

“The  committee  thought  the  question  was  a  proper  one, 
and  that  it  should  be  answered. 

“  Answer.  I  did,  sir,  receive  money  at  various  times  for 
political  purposes. 

“  Question.  Were  those  moneys  expended  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party  ? 

“  Answer.  Not  all  of  them.  Some  of  it  was  used  for  a 
third  party,  which  was  organized  to  divert  votes  from  what 
was  known  as  the  ‘  People’s  party  ’  with  us.  The  ‘  People’s 
party  ’  was  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party.  Wo  did 
not  know  there  the  party  organized  as  the  ‘Republican 
party.’  The  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  was  called 
tho  ‘  People’s  party  ;  ’  and  to  divert  votes  from  that  party 
tho  third  party  was  organized.  The  object  was  to  divide 
the  1  People’s  party.’ 

“  Question.  Was  such  a  third  party  organized  ? 

“Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“  Question.  Did  you  believe  that  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  Democrattaparty  ? 

“  Answer.  We  certainly  did,  or  we  should  not  have  given 
them  tho  money. 

“  Question.  What  was  that  third  party  called  ? 

“  Answer.  The  straight  American  party  ;  the  ‘  straight- 
outs.’ 

“Question.  You  speak  both  of  Pennsylvania  and  N»ew 
Jersey? 

“Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

“  Question.  And  of  those  States  only? 

“  Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  of  those  only.” 

The  committee  were  farther  directed  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  any  member  of  .the  Cabinet,  or 
other  officer  of  the  Government,  was  abetting 
or  privy  to  any  contract,  understanding,  or  levy, 
for  the  payment,  or  to  the  payment,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  printing,  for  the  support 
of  newspapers  or  other  purposes.  The  testi¬ 
mony  shows,  undeniably,  that  the  payments 
made  by  Wendell  to  the  newspaper  now  called 
the  Constitution,  and  formerly  called  the  Union , 
to  the  Pennsylvanian ,  and  to  the  Philadelphia 
Argus ,  were  known  and  assented  to  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  that  the  contract  or  understanding 
between  Wendell  and  Bowman,  for  the  payments 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Pennsylvanian ,  were 
made  with  the  concurrence  and  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  conclusion  is 
justiSed,  from  all  the  testimony,  that  Mr.  Wen¬ 
dell,  in  the  contributions  which  he  made  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  printing  for  party  purposes, 
acted  as  the  agent  and  friend,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  concurrence,  of  the  Administration. 
The  Senate  may  have  no  power  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  punishment  of  these  extravagant 
and  corrupt  expenditures  of  the  public  money, 
beyond  their  exposure  to  the  just  condemnation 
of  public  opinion  ;  but  whatever  power  exists  to 
terminate  them,  and  correct  such  abuses,  should 
be  promptly  exerted. 

The  law  seems  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  purpose  the  Administra¬ 
tion  or  a  caucus  of  the  party  desired.  The  law 
forbids  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing 
having  any  interest  in  the  printing.  Yet  Bow¬ 
man,  while  he  was  Superintendent,  received  a 
transfer  of  the  Union  from  Wendell,  the  actual 
printer,  without  paying  anything  for  it ;  and  by 
a  bargain  made  with  Wendell,  with -the  sanction 
of  the  Administration,  Bowman  was  to  receive 
$10,000  a  year  from  Wendell,  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  executive  printing,  so  long  as  Wendell 
was  allowed  to  have  the  printing.  Indeed,  in 
this  arrangement,  the  Administration  was  a  third 
party,  though  not  expressly  named  as  such  in 
the  contract,  its  officers  participating  in  making 
and  fixing  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  holding 
the  power  to  continue  or  terminate  the  contract 


at  will,  by  continuing  or  withholding  the  exec¬ 
utive  printing  from  Wendell.  The  caucus  that 
nominated  Bowman  for  Printer  had  knowledge 
of  the  transactions  of  Bowman  and  Wendell. 
The  statements  of  both  the  parties  were  before 
the  caucus  when  the  nomination  was  made,  yet 
Bowman  was  nominated  and  voted  for  and  elect¬ 
ed  in  the  Senate  to  the  office  of  Printer. 

The  law  forbids  the  sale  or  transfer  of  thd 
office  of  Printer ;  yet,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected 
to  the  office,  Bowman  transfers  the  printing  to 
John  C.  Rives  to  execute  the  work,  without  any 
expense  to  Bowman ;  Rives  to  have  two-thirds, 
and  Bowman  one-third,  of  the  Government 
price — Bowman  receiving  for  his  office,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Senate  and  Executive 
printing  during  the  Congress. 

The  committee  examined  into  the  prices  and 
manner  of  printing  the  State  Papers  by  Gales  & 
Seaton,  under  a  law  of  Congress  passed  in  1858, 
and  find  similar  extravagance  in  the  price  of 
printing,  and  the  same  practice  of  sub-letting  as 
prevails  in  the  Congressional  printing.  Wendell 
here,  too,  is  the  contractor  to  do  the  work  for  a 
per  centage  of  the  money  drawn  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  Gales  &  Seaton  have  a  per  centage  for 
the  privilege  of  the  job. 

The  committee  also  extended  its  inquiries  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  testimony  that  at  the  present  session  there 
was  delay  and  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  a  Printer 
for  that  House,  the  cause  for  which  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  found  in  the  large  profits  expected 
by  the  competitors  to  be  derived  from  the  print¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  Republican  candidates  offered, 
if  he  should  be  chosen,  to  give  half  the  profits 
of  the  printing  to  the  Republican  Executive 
Committee,  to  be  expended  in  documents  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  The  committee  promptly 
rejected  the  proposition,  and  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  candidate  or  his  offer. 
Although  this  candidate  was  voted  for  several 
days  in  the  House,  he  was  set  aside ;  and  it  was 
assigned,  as  a  reason  for  setting  him  aside,  that 
he  had  made  such  a  proposition,  and  another 
man  was  chosen  by  the  Republicans  to  the  office 
of  Printer  for  the  House.  But  he  had  no  print¬ 
ing  office ;  and  the  printing  for  the  House  was 
sub-let,  and  is  now  done  at  the  large  printing 
office  of  Wendell,  now  in  other  hands. 

The  committee  were  also  instructed  to  inquire 
and  report  what  reduction  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  prices  now  paid  for  public  printing.  The 
printing  can  be  done  for  one-half  it  has  cost  at 
the  rates  that  have  been  paid  for  it.  But  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  gives  so  much  discretionary  power 
to  vary  the  profits,  by  the  manner  of  making  tho 
orders,  that  it  should  be  changed.  Giving  out 
the  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder  who  wiifgive 
security  to  execute  the  work  in  the  time  and 
manner  it  is  required  to  be  done,  is  a  means  of 
security  against  such  frauds  and  corrupt  profits 
and  expenditures  as  have  been  realized  under 
the  present  system.  Open  and  free  competition 
in  the  bids  is  a  means  of  preventing  favoritism 
in  giving  out  the  work;’ and  although  some  of 
the  witnesses,  who  have  had  great  experience 
in  connection  with  the  public  printing,  recom¬ 
mend  a  Government  printing  office,  I  think  free 
competition  to  the  bidders,  and  giving  the  work 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  best  system  for  security 
against  fraud,  favoritism,  or  extravagance. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  HANNIBAL  HAMLIN,  OF  MAINE, 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  MARCH  9  AND  10,  1858, 

IX  REPLY  TO  GOVERNOR  HAMMOND,  AND  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  NORTH 

AND  NORTHERN  LABORERS. 


Tho  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  State — 

Mr.  HAMLIN  said : 

Mr.  President  ;  I  do  not  often  trespass  on  the 
patience  of  the  Senate ;  I  do  so  now  from  no 
personal  inclination  of  my  own.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  obligation  which  is  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
people  whom  I  represent,  I  would  forego,  on  the 
present  occasion,  any  suggestions  which  I  might 
deem  it  proper  to  make,  and  give  a  silent  vote 
upon  the  views  which  have  been  presented,  and 
shall  be  presented,  by  other  Senators,  upon  the 
question  now  pending.  The  importance  of  the 
question,  however,  is  such  as  imposes  an  obli¬ 
gation  upon  me  to  speak  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  I  represent. 

Since  I  have  held  a  seat  in  this  body,  indued 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  country,  I  think  no 
question  has  been  presented  to  us  for  our  delib¬ 
eration  and  consideration,  equal  iu  importance 
and  magnitude  to  that  which  is  now  before  us. 

I  regret,  sir,  1  deeply  regret,  the  aspect  in  which 
it  is  presented.  In  all  this  body,  were  I  to  put 
the  question,  u  how  many  are  there  who  approve 
the  act,  which  is  about  to  be  consummated  here, 
in  their  judgment?”  how  many  of  all  that  hold 
seats  here  could  give  an  affirmative  answer? 
The  tyranny  of  party,  the  despotism  of  party, 
comes  in  to  the  rescue ;  and  men  here  are  about 
to  do  an  act  which  in  their  judgment  and  in 
their  hearts  they  disapprove.  There  is  no  des¬ 
potism  on  earth  like  the  despotism  of  party  and 
party  associations.  We  should,  as  freemen,  do 
no  act  that  does  not  command  the  approval  of 
the  judgment. 

What  is  the  act  which  a  firm  and  settled  ma¬ 
jority  in  this  Senate  have  determined  shall  be 
done?  In  all  the  history  of  time,  in  all  the 
records  of  the  past,  no  act  of  equal  political  tur¬ 
pitude,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  found,  save  one 
to  which  I  may  allude. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  laudations  to  bestow 
on  this  Union.  It  needs  none.  Its  eulogy  is  written 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  I  choose  that  my  acts 
shall  speak  for  me,  rather  than  the  words  I  ut¬ 
ter.  I  would,  sir,  that  it  should  remain  a  mon¬ 
ument  forever  to  guide  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  would,  sir,  that  this  Government  should  be 
perpetuated  for  all  coming  time ;  and  no  act  of 
mine,  no  instrumentality  of  mine,  shall  be  ex¬ 
erted,  or  given  except  for  that  perpetuation.  I 
would  that  our  nation  should  stand  a  moral 
monument,  to  enlighten  other  nations  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  arc  to  bow 


to  the  unlimited  power  of  party  despotism,  if  wo 
are  to  do  acts  which  in  our  judgments  and  in  our 
hearts  we  reprobate,  the  day,  the  hour  of  our 
■  downfall  is  as  certain  as  that  of  other  nations 
which  have  preceded  us.  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  will  come  now,  or  even  within  my  day,  or  the 
day  of  the  youngest  of  us.  Great  as  may  be  the 
wrongs  which  you  may  perpetrate,  the  recupera¬ 
tive  energies  of  our  country  may  overcome  them ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  incessant  arroga- 
tion  of  executive  and  governmental  power  must 
produce  its  effect ;  and  the  institutions  which  we 
have  reared,  when  their  foundation  shall  have 
been  subverted  by  usurped  executive  and  judicial 
power,  must  crumble  and  decay.  This  bill,  which 
is  before  us,  and  upon  which  we  are  to  vote,  is 
one  of  the  measures  which  is  calculated,  if  not  de¬ 
signed,  to  produce  that  result.  Who  that  believes 
that  nations,  like  individuals,  must  answer  to  a 

higher  power  for  the  wrongs  they  perpetrate _ 

who  that  believes  that  the  sins  committed  by  a 
nation  are  to  be  answered  for  as  are  the  sin3  of 
an  individual — can  doubt  that,  if  the  present 
course  of  things  be  persisted  in,  a  fearful  retri¬ 
bution  must  follow? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  purpose  upon  the 
present  occasion  to  confine  myself  principal¬ 
ly  to  a  reply  to  the  argument  made  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  ]  I  may,  after  reviewing  some  of  the 
remarkable  doctrines  which  be  has  presented 
say  something  on  the  question  which  is  di¬ 
rectly  before  us ;  but  it  is  my  object  now  to 
review  some  of  the  positions  which  he  has  as¬ 
sumed,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  accuracy 
or  their  inaccuracy,  and  to  answer  some  of  the 
assaults  which  he  has  made  upon  the  people  I 
represent.  The  doctrines  enunciated  by  that  Sen¬ 
ator  are  remarkable.  The  frankness  with  which 
they  were  expressed  is  commendable.  It  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  speak  particularly  to  three  distinct  points  : 
first,  the  faith  of  the  South,  apd1  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  kept  it  ;■  second,  the  capacity  of 
the  South  to  maintain  a  distinct  and  separate 
Government,  as  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina ;  and)  third,  the  character  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent — the  laboring  masses 
of  the  North.  I  may  say  incidentally  something 
in  relation  to  some  other  points  which  be  sug¬ 
gested,  but  to  these  three  points  I  propose  main¬ 
ly  to  confine  myself.  These  pokus  1  propose  *» 
discuss,  though  I  may  not  do  so  in  the  order  »» 
which  I  have  named  them. 

First,  as  to  the  faith  of  the  South.  I  will  not 
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stop  to  quote  the  Senator’s  language ;  but  be  as¬ 
serts  broadly  that  the  North  have  uniformly  vio¬ 
lated  their  faith,  while  we  may  rely  with  un¬ 
limited  confidence  upon  the  unbroken  faith  of 
the  South.  I  have  no  answer  to  his  allegation 
as  to  tne  faith  of  the  North.  When  he  shall 
make  his  specifications,  I  will  give  the  answer 
that  justice  shall  demand.  On  what  point  have 
we  at  the  North  been  faithless  to  our  constitu¬ 
tional  obligations?  Upon  what  point  have  we 
at  the  North  been  faithless  to  the  South  ?  Sir, 
when  I  speak  of  the  South,  I  am  only  using  the 
terms  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
placed  in  my  mouth.  In  my  heart,  I  know  no 
North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  We  are  the 
people  of  one  common  country.  Whatever  re¬ 
lates  to  the  prosperity  and  the  welfare,  whatever 
pertains  to  the  rights  of  the  South,  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen,  as  an  American  Senator,  I  stand 
here  to  vindicate  and  maintain.  What  are  their 
rights  are  my  rights.  What  belongs  to  them  be¬ 
longs  to  me,  as  a  citizen  of  a  common  country. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  seen 
fit,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  which  he  hag 
pursued,  to  arraign  the  North  for  the  want  of 
fidelity,  and  has  vaunted  here  the  unbroken 
plighted  faith  of  the  South.  I  ask  again,  in 
what  have  we  violated  our  constitutional  obliga¬ 
tions?  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  mistake  us.  We  re¬ 
gard  our  country  as  a  whole.  We  are  willing 
to  stand  by  it  as  a  whole ;  nay,  in  the  Union,  we 
mean  to  stand  by  it  as  a  whole.  You  can 
neither  drive  us  out  of  it,  nor  shall  you  go. 

But,  sir,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
points  which  1  make.  The  facts  of  history  show 
to  my  mind,  conclusively,  that  while  we  have 
been  a  Union,  the  faith  of  the  South,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  so  vauntingly 
boasted,  has  hardly  been  kept.  I  would  not 
pursue  this  line  of  argument  but  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  allegation  was  made.  No  single 
instance  in  which  we  of  the  North  have  violated 
our  constitutional  obligation  has  been  cited.  1 
think,  in  the  absence  of  any  specifications,  I  may 
clearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  none  can  be 
successfully  made.  I  hardly  know  what  the 
Senator  means  by  Southern  faith.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  left  to  grope  my  way,  and  to  draw  my  own 

conclusions.  „  ~ 

Mr. i  President,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  deplored  ,tbe  restoration  of  a  tariff  policy 
upon  the  South;  but  I  think  I  may  cite  it  as 
one  class  of<cases  in  which  the  South  has  not 
kept  its  .  legislative  faith  to  the  North.  Y  ho 
were  the. authors  of  the  tariff  policy?  From 
whum  did  it  spring?  Read  the  messages  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  ;  read  the  messages  of  James 
Madison;  quote  the  language,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ©oolittle]  did  yesterday, 
of  the  distinguished  son  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Calhoun— and  from  .all  the  records  of  the  past 
we  have  the  undisputed  aud  indisputable  his¬ 
tory,  that  it  was  the  South  that  tendered  its  aid 
to  the  North  in  what  was  eaiied  a  protective 
policy,  il  am  no  exclusive  defender  of  that  pol¬ 
icy.;  I  am  no  exclusive  advocate  of  a  protective 
policy ;  but  when  the  South  had  inaugurated 
each  a  policy,  and  had  induced  the  North  to  in¬ 
vest  its  .capital  under  a  policy  which  itself  had 
inaugurated,  I  ask— J  think  *1  may  ask  with  tri¬ 
umph —with  what  kind  tff  propriety  can  the 


South  call  on  us  now  to  change  it?  They  hardly 
keep  their  legislative  faith,  when  they  seek  to 
ruin  the  men  who  have  invested  their  means 
under  that  system  which  they  themselves  have 
created.  Is  not  that  true  ?  Is  it  not  historically 
true?  We  of  the  North  were  a  commercial 
people;  we  had  no  genial  suns  of  the  South  to 
shine  on  our  heads ;  we  had  no  rich  and  out¬ 
stretching  savannas  that  invited  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  It  was  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
our  country  was  cold  and  barren,  though  God 
knows  we  have  made  it  “bloom  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.”  We  had  no  natural  advantages  like 
those  that  God  had  given  to  the  South;  but 
placed  as  we  were,  and  judging  that  the  fiat  of 
the  Almighty  was  no  curse  upon  man,  that  he 
should  earn  his  livelihood  in  the  sweat  of  his 
own  brow,  we  have  toiled  on  our  hill-sides  ;  we 
have  gone  into  our  machine-shops;  we  have 
delved  in  our  mines ;  and  we  have  made  the 
North,  under  all  the  circumstance*  in  which  we 
have  been  placed,  what  she  is.  I  insist  that, 
when  a  policy  which  was  calculated  to  divert 
the  industry  and  the  capital  of  the  North  from 
commercial  to  manufacturing  pursuits  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  South,  and  after  the  capital  of 
the  North  had  been  diverted  to  those  pursuits,  it 
was  a  want  of  legislative  faith,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  ruthlessly  to  break  them  down. 

But,  sir,  the  Senator  complains  again  that  the 
South  have  no  guaranty  that  we  shall  not  fasten 
on  it  a  national  bank ;  and  that,  too,  comes  from 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Whose  policy 
was  that?  Who  imposed  the  system  upon  us? 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
distinguished  as  the  representative  of  that  State 
and  as  the  exponent  of  the  South,  himself  offer¬ 
ed,  in  1814,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
resolution  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  in¬ 
corporating  a  national  bank;  and  then,  in  1816, 
himself  voted  for  it.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hammond]  was  in  his  seat,  I  would 
ask  him  what  guaranty  have  we  that  you  will 
not  turn  back  to  the  maxims  that  you  first  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  again  seek  to  impose  upon  us  a  na¬ 
tional  bank?  I  think  I  am  right  when  I  say 
that  upon  this  side  of  the  Senate,  and  among 
our  friends  in  the  country,  there  is  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  return  to  that  system. 

But,  in  relation  to  the  system  of  protection  to 
domestic  industry  or  the  manufacturing  interest, 
let  me  say  here,  in  passing,  that  while  I  am  no 
prophet,  I  still  predict,  young  as  I  am,  or  old  as 
I  am,  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
South  will  come  into  these  Halls  and  clamor  for 
protection.  Why  so?  You  are  wearing  out 
your  lands  in  agriculture;  you  must  go  back  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  that  you  consume 
for  yourselves,  your  families,  and  those,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  you.  It  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  a 
nation  ;  and  as  you  depart  from  agriculture  you 
will  go  to  manufactures ;  you  will  come  here  to 
seek  protection  from  the  North,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
tection  from  foreign  Governments.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  live  to  see  that  day,  if  I  sur¬ 
vive  to  the  common  age  of  man.  If  I  do  live  to 
see  it,  and  if  I  have  power  to  exert,  or  a  vote  to 
give,  I  will  give  it  for  what  is  just  and  right  to 
that  people. 

I  pass  from  the  consideration  of  these  two 
questions  to  one  of  a  broader  character.  I  pass 
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to  the  consideration  of  what  was  the  original 
design  of  our  Government  in  its  foundation,  and 
what  was  the  action  of  the  South  at  that  period 
of  time.  I  know  the  South  has  changed  her 
views.  I  do  not  know  that  I  complain  of  it.  I 
know  the  effect  of  habit,  association,  companion¬ 
ship,  and  interest,  upon  the  lives,  the  conduct, 
and  the  opinions  of  men.  I  can  be  more  charita¬ 
ble  to  those  men  of  the  South  than  I  can  be  to 
their  allies  in  the  North  ;  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  say  one  word  to,  or  of  them,  when  we 
have  such  a  class  existing  in  the  North  as  we 
have  all  around  us.  No,  sir  ;  I  might  say  that  I 
love  them  in  comparison  with  the  class  of  men  j 
at  the  North,  who  are  faithless  to  all  the  instincts  j 
of  humanity,  of  association,  of  education,  and  all  * 
their  surroundings.  I  know  the  force  and  the  j 
power  of  those  influences.  God  knows  what  I 
might  be  our  opinions  if  we  had  been  born  and  ' 
educated  at  the  South ;  I  do  not.  Had  I  been 
born  in  Turkey,  I  do  not  know  that  I  might  not 
have  been  a  Mussulman.  But  it  is  humiliating  i 
to  us,  it  is  mortifying,  but  it  is  an  admission  to 
be  made,  that  you  train  our  politicians  at  the 
North,  and  make  them  subservient  to  all  your 
behests.  It  is  an  humiliating  admission  to  make, 
but  still  it  belongs  to  the  frailty  of  humani¬ 
ty;  and  I  hope,  in  the  progress  of  time,  we  shall 
be  compensated  for  the  admission  by  finding, 
when  the  Government  is  restored  to  its  original  I 
position,  that  that  class  of  people  do  not  live  { 
entirely  at  the  North.  While  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret,  and  of  deep  regret,  that  we  have  such  a 
class  of  men  among  us,  while  I  mourn  over  it,  I  am 
consoled  with  the  reflection  that  light  is  dawning 
in  the  distant  South ;  that  the  patriotic,  the  noble 
men  of  that  region  are  coming  to  the  rescue,  and 
telling  us  that  they  have  hearts  and  sympathies 
that  beat  in  unison  with  our  own,  and  that  they, 
with  us,  ask  only  that  this  Government  shall  be 
administered  upon  the  principles  on  which  our 
fathers  founded  it. 

But,  sir,  what  was  the  early  action  of  the 
Government  to  which  I  have  referred  and  upon 
which  our  Government  was  based?  It  was  to 
secure  freedom.  I  know  too  well,  and  I  confess 
I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  under  the  circum-  ! 
stances,  that  I  can  utter  no  new  truth  here  ;  but 
what,  I  ask,  is  the  history  of  this  Government  in  l 
relation  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded?  I  say  that  it  was  founded,  and  it 
was  designed  to  be  based,  on  the  principles  of 
free  government.  When  our  Constitution  was  : 
formed,  nobody  doubted,  everybody  expected, 
that  the  institution  of  slavery,  so  deleterious  in 
its  effects,  would  fade  away.  Times  have  chang¬ 
ed.  The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  made  the 
production  of  cotton  profitable  ;  and,  with  that 
power  which  belongs  to  the  pocket-nerve,  pub-  j 
lie  sentiment  ba3  changed  in  the  South,  and  too 
much  in  the  North.  The  production  of  cotton 
became  profitable,  and  with  that  profit  came  the 
change.  A  temporary  and  evanescent  benefit 
has  led  to  this  change,  not  a  permanent  benefit. 
Madison  told  us,  in  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  that  it  was  wrong  to  admit 
that  man  could  hold  property  in  man;  that  he 
would  not  incorporate  that  idea  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  We  have  the  maxims  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jefferson  and  all  the  wisest  and  best 
statesmen  of  the  South  against  slavery.  I  have 


no  time  to  stop  now  to  quote  authorities.  They 
are 

“  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves.” 

They  all  concurred  in  the  doctrine  that  it  was 
an  institution  that  carried  along  with  it  blight 
and  mildew ;  and  your  eloquent  Pinkney,  of 
Maryland,  told  you  that  it  scorched  the  green 
earth  upon  which  its  footsteps  fell. 

Under  that  view  of  the  case,  the  ordinance 
from  the  brain  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  adopted. 
In  the  precise  form  in  which  it  passed  into  a 
legal  enactment,  I  know  it  came  from  Nathan 
Dane,  of  New  England ;  but  the  idea  was  that 
of  the  South  ;  the  principle  was  originated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  ;  and  the  only  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  restriction  of  Jefferson  in  1784  and 
Dane  in  1787  was  this:  Jefferson  proposed  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  from  all  your  ter¬ 
ritories  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
all  that  should  be  acquired.  The  proviso  of 
Dane  restricted  it  in  the  territories  then  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  and  provided  that  fu¬ 
gitives  from  service  should  be  surrendered.  If 
the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  had  been  maintained 
as  presented  in  1784,  there  would  have  been 
quiet  in  the  country,  and  none  of  the  agitations 
which  we  have  witnessed  would  have  occurred. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  South,  then ; 
she  presented  it  to  us  for  our  approval  and  our 
adoption.  How  stands  the  South  to-day  ?  She 
has  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  her  fathers,  and 
comes  here  asserting  that  our  Government  is 
founded  on  the  great  principle  of  human  servi¬ 
tude — a  system  that  degrades  the  white  man 
who  labors  beside  the  slave.  Who  have  kept 
their  faith  ?  “  The  South  has  never  violated  its 

faith  ;  we  can  repose  on  that  faith  which  has 
never  been  violated,”  we  are  told  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  But,  sir,  as  I  travel  along 
in  this  record,  I  want  to  bring  it  home  a  little 
more  direct  to  South  Carolina.  I  say,  up  to 
1841,  South  Carolina  had  recognised  these  po¬ 
sitions.  In  1841,  what  had  been  the  long  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Government  was  not  only  recognised 
but  endorsed  by  South  Carolina,  and  through 
her  own  distinguished  Senator  on  this  floor, 
Mr.  Calhoun.  We  all  remember  the  position 
which  that  State  assumed  prior  to  that  period 
of  time.  They  had  gone  off  and  worshipped 
false  gods.  They  had  attempted  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  ;  but  when  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  they  gave  to  him  their  adhesion  ;  and 
upon  what  ground?  Upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  pursued  a  policy  which  was  satisfactory  to 
the  South — a  policy  which  recognised  the  rights 
of  the  South. 

What  was  the  history  of  the  time?  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  addressed  a  letter,  preceding  his  elec¬ 
tion,  to  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  which  I  have 
by  me,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  doctrine  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  slaveholders  ; 
but  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  precisely  that  which 
originally  belonged  to  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  inaugural  address — 1  will 
not  quote  his  language — declared  that  he  would 
not  approve  any  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  ample  re- 
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muneration  to  the  slaveholders,  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  over 
slavery  in  the  States.  That  is  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  upon  that  doctrine  South 
Carolina  comes  into  the  Senate  and  gives  to  him 
an  earnest  ami  a  generous  support.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  nullification  were  forgotten.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ton,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I 
think,  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  progress  of 
South  Carolina  in  these  events  ;  and  in  the  res¬ 
olutions  which  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina  saw 
fit  to  adopt  on  that  occasion,  they  applauded 
John  C.  Calhoun;  they  had  no  words  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  William  C.  Preston.  I  will  read  one 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1841 : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  general  principles  and  policy  of  the 
administration  of  Martin  Van  Bnrcn  arc  approved  by  tms 
Legislature,  and  are  well  calculated  to  preset  v  e  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  Union,  by  an  equal  and  just  protection  of  the 
rights  of  every  section  ;  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  any 
State  resorting  to  her  own  means  ot  solt-dctence,  to  secuic 
unimpaired  her  institutions  and  her  rights.7 7 

Now,  what  is  the  fair  deduction  to  be  drawn 
from  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to 
which  I  have  alluded  ?  He  denied  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  had  any  right  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States;  so  say  we 
all.  He  denied  the  expediency  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  slaveholders,  and  compensa¬ 
tion  therefor.  Now,  by  fair  deduction,  will  any 
lawyer  say  that  he  did  not  hold  to  the  powci 
to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District?  His  own 
language  is  before  me,  in  his  answer  to  the  let¬ 
ter  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pedient  to  do  the  thing.  Consequently,  I  say 
that  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he 
held  to  the  power.  He  held,  also,  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States  ;  so  we  hold  ;  but  he  is  perfectly  silent 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories.  The  inclusion  of  the  power  named  is 
the  exclusion  of  the  power  not  named.  Is  it  not 
an  inference  from  which  we  cannot  escape,  that 
while  he  undertakes  to  limit  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  prohibit  it  in  the  States,  we  have 
a  right  to  exercise  it  m  the  Territories,  taking 
along  with  it  the  fact,  that  for  more  than  sixty 
years  that  power  has  uniformly  been  exercised? 

I  think  it  is  irresistible. 

Here,  then,  if  I  am  right  in  my  conclusions,  is 
the  endorsement  of  the  sovereign  State,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  of  South  Carolina,  approving 
of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose 
policy  was  clear  and  distinct,  to  wit :  that  we 
should  not  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  ; 
that  we  should  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of  the 
slaveholders  ;  but  that  we  had  the  same  power 
to  do  it  that  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  ;  and 
leaving  irresistibly  the  conclusion  that  we  had  a 
right  to  exercise  our  power  over  the  Territories 
of  the  country.  In  1841,  then,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  comes  up  to  a  recognition  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  that  we  demand.  Now  we  are  told  by 
the  Senator  from  that  State  that  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  South  has  never  been  broken. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  another  point 
which,  in  my  judgment,  implies  vastly  more  than 
legislative  faith.  I  come  to  the  repeal  of  the 


Missouri  coripromise.  Whose  measure  was  that? 
From  what  section  of  the  country  did  it  come  ? 
By  whose  votes  was  it  imposed  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  Every  man  knows — it  is  historical — that 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  a  Southern  meas¬ 
ure.  Its  passage  was  celebrated  by  public  meet¬ 
ings  all  over  the  South.  They  held  it  as  their 
peculiar  measure.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  McLane,  from  a  Southern  State  ;  and 
it  was  adopted  finally  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Pinckney,  a  Senator  from  a  Southern  State. 
His  life  shows  the  fact.  The  letter  which  he 
wrote  upon  the  occasion  states  that,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  between  the  two  branches 
of  Congress,  he  suggested  it.  Upon  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  it  was  adopted  ;  and  then  public  meet;ng9 
were  held  through  all  the  South,  and  they  were 
jubilant  over  its  success.  Now,  sir,  one  of  their 
own  men  declared  that  it  should  be  an  act  irre- 
pealable.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  was  such, 
except  in  good  faith.  The  Missouri  compromise 
line  was,  therefore,  the  act  of  the  South  ;  and  in 
that  act  the  North  had  always  acquiesced.  Who 
abrogated  the  restriction  ?  It  was  adopted  by 
almost  all  the  votes  of  the  South  ;  and  only  here 
and  there  a  man  from  the  North  to  support  it, 
and  who  were  known  no  more  forever,  as  will 
be  those  at  the  North  who  support  this  measure. 
It  was  a  Southern  measure  in  essence  and  in 
substance.  The  North  did  not  vote  for  it.  Why  ? 
Because  it  was  a  partial  departure  from  the 
original  design  of  the  Government ;  because  it 
did”  not  come  up  to  the  doctrine  of  178?.  But 
after  it  had  been  adopted,  the  North,  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,  acquiesced  in  it.  After 
the  South  had  secured,  under  that  compromise, 
all  the  advantage  that  could  accrue  to  her  and 
her  peculiar  institutions,  she  comes  into  this 
Hall,  and  she  asks,  she  demands,  and  she  ob¬ 
tains,  a  repeal  of  all  that  was  beneficial  to  the 
North.  We  are  told  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  we  can  rely  upon  the  South  ;  that 
her  plighted  faith  has  never  been  broken  !  Sir, 
I  will  not  quote  what  is  so  familiar  upon  my  lips 
in  relation  to  the  South,  but  I  will  quote  it  as  to 
whaf.  they  call  the  Democratic  party:  “their 
faith  is  Punic,  and  branded  to  a  proverb.” 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  in  a  party  aspect  alone  that 
I  propose  to  view  this  question.  A  broader  and 
a  wider  view  is  before  me.  It  is  not  the  South 
as  a  party,  and  in  a  party  aspect,  that  has  vio¬ 
lated  this  time-honored  compact,  and  I  say  has 
violated  her  faith  ;  but  she  has  extended  her 
power  to  the  court  below.  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
“  the  court  below  ”  is  an  appropriate  term.  The 
South  seized  upon  the  Executive,  and  bouud  him 
in  its  manacles.  It  holds  the  Government  in  all  its 
departments.  You  have  got  the  Legislative  power 
in  your  control ;  you  have  got  the  Executive  in 
your  control ;  you  have  got  the  Judiciary  in  j  our 
power.  How  you  got  the  two  latter  1  do  not 
precisely  undertake  to  say~by  political  com¬ 
plicity  and  collusion,  anyhow.  Search  all  the 
records  of  your  country,  examine  all  the  mes¬ 
sages  that  have  ever  been  presented  to  us,  and 
not  one  can  be  found  where  an  Excculivo  has 
undertaken  to  foreshadow  the  opinions  of  the 
Judiciary,  until  you  come  to  the  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States — not  one  ;  and  in  that  political  collusion 
and  complicity,  I  affirm  that  the  object  was,  to 
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rob  the  people  and  the  States,  of  the  rights  that 
belong  to  them. 

Now,  sir,  with  how  much  grace,  and  with  how 
much  truth,  can  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  affirm  that  the  plighted  faith  of  the  South 
has  never  been  broken?  This  opinion  of  the 
court — mark  the  word  I  use ;  I  do  not  call  it 
the  decision  of  the  court,  for  I  regard  it  only  as 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  individually — is  given 
upon  a  question  which  they  tell  us  gravely  is 
not  before  them.  They  erect  a  structure  for 
which  they  have  no  foundation.  They  gravely 
and  judicially  tell  us  that  they  have  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  and  then  they  volunteer  an 
opinion  as  to  what  they  would  decide,  if  the 
question  was  before  them.  That  is  all  there  is 
of  it ;  there  is  nothing  more.  I  concur  with 
Justice  McLean,  who  said  that  he  would  treat  it 
as  no  decision  at  all.  There  is  not  a  lawyer  in 
this  body,  there  is  not  a  lawyer  in  the  country, 
who  does  not  know  that,  when  the  court  deter¬ 
mine  that  they  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  they  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  question  which  lies  behind  the  issue  of  juris¬ 
diction.  I  regret,  sir,  I  deeply  regret,  that  that 
court  should  have  gone  outside  of  its  appropri¬ 
ate  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  oc¬ 
casion  on  which  to  make  public  their  private 
opinions.  I  had  before  regarded  that  court  with 
high  respect ;  but  I  hold  that  they  had  no  more 
right  to  decide  upon  that  question  than  we  have 
to  decide  for  them.  It  was  a  political  question, 
purely ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  questions  in  re¬ 
gird  to  which  Thomas  Jefferson  so  early  and  so 
ably  warned  us  against  judicial  interference. 
But  why  quote  Thomas  Jefferson?  He  is  obso¬ 
lete  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber. 

They  had  no  more  authority  to  decide  a  po¬ 
litical  question  for  us  than  we  had  to  decide  a 
judicial  question  for  1  hem.  Keep  each  branch  of 
the  Government  within  the  sphere  of  its  own  du¬ 
ties.  We  make  laws;  they  interpret  them.  Butitis 
not  for  them  to  tell  us  what  are  the  limits  within 
which  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  our  action  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  what  is  a  political,  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  this  body,  any  more  than  it  is  for 
us  to  tell  them  what  is  a  judicial  right  that  be¬ 
longs  to  them.  Of  all  despotisms  upon  earth, 
the  despotism  of  a  Judiciary  is  the  worst.  It  is 
a  life  estate.  When  that  court  shall  make  the 
decision  foreshadowed  in  this  opinion,  they  will 
be  regarded  on  the  pages  of  history  as  exceeding 
in  infamy  the  infamous  Jeffreys,  of  England.  His 
decisions  did  not  undertake  to  grasp  the  liberties 
of  a  people,  but  were  confined  to  individuals. 
Our  court,  broader  in  its  grasp,  undertakes  to 
usurp  the  rights  of  a  nation.  Jeffreys  will  be 
forgotten  when  the  opinions  of  this  court  shall 
have  grown  into  a  judicial  decision.  Sir,  that 
will  never  be.  There  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  be¬ 
longs  to  that  court:  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
decision  contravening  the  principles  of  the  party 
in  power.  While  I  am  no  prophet,  I  can  read, 
when  “  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be¬ 
fore.”  We  are  to  have  the  power;  we  are  to 
restore  the  Government  to  what  our  fathers 
made  it;  we  are  to  place  it  upon  its  original 
basis ;  and  the  court  will  come  back  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  positions  and  decisions. 

When  Texas  was  admitted  into  this  Union,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  other  House  of  Congress. 


I  think  I  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  influen¬ 
ces  that  operated  at  that  time.  I  see  other  men 
here,  not  members  of  this  body,  who,  if  they 
could  speak,  I  am  satisfied  would  corroborate 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  Texas  was  admitted 
by  no  vote  of  mine.  I  was  willing  to  admit  her; 
I  so  stated  ;  but  I  wanted  a  fair  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  the  South.  I  wanted  a  just 
and  equitable  division  of  that  territory.  We  had 
adopted  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820  as  an 
equitable  division  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
France.  I  was  willing  to  admit  Texas  upon  the 
same  basis.  I  voted  for  a  line  which  made  a  fair 
and  equitable  division  of  that  territory.  There 
were  some  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty — I  do  not  re¬ 
member  precisely  how  many — of  the  members 
from  the  North  who  went  for  it.  The  South 
laughed  us  to  scorn.  Texas  was  admitted,  and 
it  was  admitted  upon  the  basis  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line.  The  territory  which  we  ac¬ 
quired  from  France,  known  as  the  Louisiana  Ter¬ 
ritory,  embraced  a  certain  area.  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  saw  fit  to  run  a  line  through  it  on  the 
parallel  of  36°  30',  as  a  fair  division  of  that  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Was  it  a  fair  division  of  another  Terri¬ 
tory  which  might  lie  all  south  of  that  line  ?  An 
arbitrary  line,  as  a  matter  of  just  equity  between 
the  parties,  could  not  apply  to  different  Territo¬ 
ries.  We  of  the  North  asked  only  that  there 
should  be  a  just,  a  fair,  and  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  we  would  go  for  it.  They  would  not 
give  it  to  us,  and  we  went  against  the  measure ; 
but  Texas  was  admitted,  and  it  was  admitted 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Missouri  compromise ;  and 
without  it,  I  affirm  here  to-day,  it  could  not  have 
been  admitted.  That  line,  as  a  compromise,  was 
offered.  The  amendment  which  finally  prevailed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Tennessee.  He  incorporated  into 
that  amendment,  I  think  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  the  provis¬ 
ion  that  all  the  territory  of  Texas  lying  north 
of  the  parallel  of  36°  30/  should  be  admitted  as 
free  States,  and  all  south  as  slave  States.  Then 
we  were  told,  gravely  told,  that  north  of  that 
line  we  could  have  two  free  States,  while  south 
of  it  there  would  be  three  slave  States.  On  that 
basis  it  was  introduced,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
What  is  the  state  of  the  case  to-day?  In  1854 
you  obliterated  every  right  which  the  North  had 
to  secure  free  States  north  of  that  line,  and  you 
come  up  here  to-day  and  tell  us  that  slavery  is 
the  basis  of  this  Government,  and  while  it  re¬ 
mains  a  Territory  (citing  the  opinion  of  the 
court)  we  have  no  right  by  act  of  Congress  to 
exclude  slavery,  or  to  authorize  the  people  of  a 
Territory  to  exclude  slavery. 

Was  it  good  faith — ay,  sir,  far  above  legislative 
faith — was  it  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
having  asked  of  the  North  to  admit  Texas  in  that 
way,  (Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Mr. 
King,  then  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  France, 
affirming  that  it  was  done  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  securing  the  interests  of  slavery,)  to  obliterate 
that  line  which  you  said  gave  us  two  free  States  ? 
You  did  it  by  the  act  of  1854.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  act  1820  was  legislatively  repealable ; 
but  there  is  a  sense  of  honor,  there  is  a  sense  of 
right,  there  is  a  sense  of  propriety,  that  ought 
to  govern  men,  which  ought  to  rise  superior  to 
the  mere  exercise  of  power.  You  repealed  that 
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line,  and  for  what  purpose  did  you  repeal  it  ?  I 
may  discuss  that  proposition  in  another  branch 
of  the  suggestions  which  I  propose  to  make. 
You  repealed  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extending 
human  slavery.  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  Sena¬ 
tors  individually  with  that  motive.  I  mean  to 
speak  of  public  acts ;  and  I  form  my  opinion  of 
those  public  acts  from  that  which  is  their  neces¬ 
sary  and  inevitable  result.  The  faith  of  the 
North  has  never  been  broken  j  where  are  your 
specifications  ?  The  faith  of  the  South  is  in¬ 
violate  ;  has  always  been  kept  I  So  says  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  parties  there  is  some  par¬ 
ticular  interest  that  controls  their  action.  In 
Other  words,  while  party  associations  are  formed, 
there  is  in  the  association,  whatever  it  may  be, 
a  controlling  influence  and  direction  to  that  par¬ 
ty  as  it  exists.  What  are  the  influences  that  con¬ 
trol  what  is  called  the  Democratic  party — I  say 
called — yes,  sir,  called  ;  and  it  is  a  burlesque  in¬ 
deed  to  speak  of  that  party  which  controls  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  as  a  Democratic 
party.  It  adopts  none  of.  the  maxims  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  none  of  the  maxims  which  we  suppose 
belong  to  a  Democratic  party — a  free  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  liberal  Government,  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  people  are  to  be  paramount.  No,  sir,  it 
does  no  such  thing;  and  it  is  therefore  a  bur¬ 
lesque.  Besides,  it  is  a  party  in  the  leading- 
strings  of  its  old  political  opponents.  Here  is 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  [Mr.  Benjamin,] 
whose  social  relations  with  me  are,  I  think, 
kind,  at  least;  there  is  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  sits  on  his  right,  [Mr.  Toombs] — old,  tried, 
and  trained  warriors  in  the  Whig  party,  when 
there  was  a  Whig  party,  able  and  eloquent. 
What  you  call  the  Democratic  party  to-day  in 
this  Senate  is  under  their  lead*  The  other  side 
of  the  Chamber  bows  to  their  behests,  and  well 
it  may.  They  are  the  brains  as  well  as  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  party.  Go  to  the  other  Chamber, 
and  you  will  find  the  distinguished  member  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  and  another  member 
from  North  Carolina  no  less  distinguished,  [Mr. 
Clingman,]  as  the  leaders  of  modern  Democra¬ 
cy  there.  Trained  in  the  school  of  the  ancient 
Whig  party,  they  come  up  each  as  an  Ajax  Tela¬ 
mon  of  modern  Democracy.  Indeed  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  says  that  the  Whigs  at  the  South, 
with  generosity,  came  in,  in  great  numbers,  to 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  a  burlesque  ;  it  is  supremely  ridiculous 
to  talk  about  a  Democratic  party  as  being  the 
present  organization  of  a  party  known  by  that 
name.  What  is  it  ?  That  is  my  purpose  to 
show.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  and  demonstrable  that 
the  Democratic  party  to-day  is  the  embodiment 
of  what  comes  from  South  Carolina. 

All  parties,  I  have  said,  are  directed  more  or 
less  by  certain  influences  within  their  oganiza- 
tion.  The  Democratic  party,  so  called,  is  in  the 
control  of  South  Carolina.  I  remember  when 
Mr.  Calhoun  offered  his  resolutions  here,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  over  slavery  in  the  Territories — I  refer 
to  the  resolutions  which  he  ottered  about  the 
days  of  the  compromise.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Seward]  remembers  how  they 
were  laughed  and  scouted  from  the  Senate. 
They  are  in  the  Senate  to-day ;  they  form  the 


basis  of  your  Democratic  party ;  they  are  now 
triumphant  in  every  branch  of  the  Government; 
they  are  triumphant  here;  they  are  triumphant 
in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  one  of  its  very 
worthy  and  distinguished  members  being  its  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer.  They  are  here  by  your  action, 
and  you  fasten  your  power  upon  the  Executivo 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  Democracy  in 
1858  means  the  nullification  doctrines  of  South 
Carolina  in  times  gone  by.  It  is  so.  I  say  you 
have  the  Senate,  and  you  have  the  Congress.  I 
have  no  earthly  doubt  as  to  what  is  to  be  the 
fate  of  this  measure  in  this  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  will  be 
its  fate  in  the  other  House.  I  affirm,  therefore, 
that  you  have  got  this  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  you  have  the  Executive  is  clear. 
While  he  told  his  subordinate,  the  Governor  of 
Kansas,  that  he  must  insist  upon  the  submission 
of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to  the  people,  for 
their  vote  of  approval  or  rejection,  he  has  yielded 
all,  and  tells  you  now  that  you  must  adopt  the 
Constitution,  notwithstanding  there  is  ten  thou¬ 
sand  majority  against  it.  You  have  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  they  say  in  their  opinion  that — 

“  For  more  than  a  century  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  they  had  regarded  negroes  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  possessed  of  no  rights” — [mark  the  words] — 
“  which  a  white  man  was  hound  to  respect.” 

Is  there  a  beast  that  toils  in  any  State — I  speak 
of  beasts — where  legislation  has  not  thrown 
around  it  a  protecting  care  that  it  shall  not  be 
abused  by  its  owner?  Is  there  a  slave  State 
where  slavery  exists  intensified,  where  your 
Legislature  have  not  protected  the  rights  of 
person  in  the  slave?  It  is  an  inhuman  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  historically  untrue,  besides. 

But,  sir,  what  you  call  the  Democracy  have 
improved  upon  that  doctrine.  If  you  pass  this 
bill,  (and  who  doubts  that  }rou  will?)  they  come 
to  the  same  conclusion;  and  they  go  further; 
for,  while  the  court  decide  that  colored  men 
have  ho  rights  that  you  are  bound  to  respect, 
the  Democracy  affirm  that  majorities  of  white 
men  in  the  Territories  have  no  rights  that  the 
Democratic  party  are  bound  to  respect.  That  is 
the  conclusion.  It  is  the  logical  conclusion  from 
your  acts.  The  court,  I  thought,  went  a  great 
way.  It  is  a  revolting — I  repeat  once  more — it 
is  an  inhuman  expression.  They  said  that  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  revolutionary  times ;  I  mean 
to  quote  them  correctly.  I  say  it  is  historically 
incorrect.  But,  improving  on  that  doctrine,  that 
black  men,  for  a  century  before  the  Constitution, 
had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect,  modern  Democracy  claims  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  free  white  men  in  your  Territories  have 
no  rights  that  they  are  bound  to  respect. 

Mr.  DURKES.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  prog¬ 
ress,  as  my  friend  tays.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  progress;  but  such  a  progress! 

This  doctrine,  I  think,  is  modern  Democracy, 
intensified  as  explained  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  pass  now  to  the  discussion  of  another 
position  which  he  has  assumed.  He  told  us, 
“  the  poor  ye  always  have  with  you.”  That 
is  true  ;  there  is  no  denial  of  the  fact.  There  is, 
however,  another  maxim  of  the  same  good  book, 
which  he  might  have  quoted  with  just  as  much 
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propriety,  and  just  as  great  truth :  “  Do  ye  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  Does 
poverty  imply  crime  ?  Does  poverty  imply  servi¬ 
tude?  Does  poverty  imply  slavery  ?  I  join  issue 
with  the  Senator  there.  In  all  climes,  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages,  there  are  poor.  Be¬ 
cause  men  are  poor,  does  that  imply  that  they 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  with  persons 
who  are  subjugated,  and  who  toil  in  the  chains 
of  slavery?  I  deny  it.  There  is  a  prompting  of 
the  heart,  there  is  a  principle  of  Chistian  benevo¬ 
lence,  that  tells  you,  and  tells  me,  and  tells  us 
all,  that  if  there  are  poor,  it  is  our  duty  to  alleviate 
their  poverty,  and  to  remove  their  distress — not, 
because  they  are  poor,  to  class  them  in  the  same 
condition  with  negro  slaves.  I  grant  that  poverty 
necessarily  produces  a  greater  degree  of  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  poor  upon  other  classes,  than  would 
exist  in  another  state  of  circumstances  ;  but  be¬ 
cause  a  man  is  poor,  does  that  discharge  you  from 
the  obligations  which  you  owe  to  him  as  a  fel¬ 
low-citizen  ?  Because  he  is  poor,  does  that  re¬ 
lieve  you  from  the  obligation  which  you  owe  to 
him  as  a  citizen  of  the  community  and  as  a 
Christian?  Surely  not;  and  that  dependence 
does  not  create  slavery.  Look  over  the  world, 
and  you  find  that  poverty  is  produced  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  It  may  be  by  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  generally,  I  think,  by  improvidence.  It 
may  lie  by  devastating  elements.  It  may  be  by 
causes  over  which  the  individual  has  no  control. 
No  matter  what  are  the  causes,  if  they  operate 
upon  the  individual,  he  is  entitled  to  your  sym¬ 
pathies  and  to  your  Christian  benevolence  ;  and 
God  forbid  that  you  should  class  him  with  the 
slave  that  toils  only  to  live,  and  lives  only  to 
toil.  It  may  be,  sir,  that  the  influence  of  slavery 
i3  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  produce  that 
state  (?f  things  ;  but  if  its  tendencies  are  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  state  of  things,  still,  to  place  the  poor 
on  the  same  basis  with  the  negro  slave,  who  does 
not  own  himself,  is  unjust  and  illogical. 

But,  sir,  while  the  Senator  charges  us  with 
having,  in  all  our  large  cities,  a  very  consider¬ 
able  nnmber  of  persons  who  obtain  alms  from 
beggary;  while  he  asserts  that  there  are  more 
paupers  in  the  streets  of  New  York  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  South  ;  still,  is  it  not  true 
that  in  all  cities,  in  all  large  places,  you  witness 
always  the  trappings  of  wealth,  and  that  misery 
which  is  incident  to  poverty  ?  Is  it  not  as  true 
of  the  South  as  of  the  North?  While  we  have 
large  hordes  of  that  class  of  men  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  North,  is  it  not  true  that  vast  por¬ 
tions  of  them  come  even  from  the  South,  and 
congregate  there,  and  ask  alms  at  our  hands? 

It  is  true,  “  the  poor  ye  always  have  with  you.” 
It  is  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty.  You  have  them 
at  the  South  ;  we  have  them  at  the  North.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  North,  outside  of  our  cities, 
and  exclusive  of  those  who  come  from  foreign 
countries,  and  who  are  poured  out  upon  us  to 
some  extent  fr<wn  foreign  alms-houses  and  prisons, 
there  is  among  our  people  as  much  of  poverty  as 
there  is  in  the  South.  What  are  the  facts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  matter?  I  have  very  little  personal 
knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  South, 
but  l  choose  to  quote  the  authority  of  some  South¬ 
ern  men,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  is  the 
condition  of  their  poor.  I  think  I  am  justified 


in  doing  it.  Go  abroad  amidst  our  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  find  that  to  the  great  mass  of 
our  people  beggars  are  unknown.  We  have  them 
not,  and  we  know  them  not.  That  we  have  ob¬ 
jects  of  charity,  when  a  devastating  element  may 
sweep  away  the  productions  of  years  from  our 
neighbors  and  our  friends — that  we  have  such 
cases,  where  we  ought  to  be3t.ow  and  do  bestow 
our  alms,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  in  the  great  mass 
of  our  countrymen,  among  our  rural  population, 
beggary  is  unknown  ;  and  of  those  w-ho  con¬ 
gregate  in  our  large  cities,  a  fair  proportion  is 
from  your  own  section. 

I  propose  to  read  a  few  extracts,  and,  among 
others,  one  from  a  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  himself,  in  relation  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  poor  at  the  South.  I  shall  read 
first  an  extract  from  a  production  of  Mr.  William 
Gregg,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  except  that  I  un¬ 
derstand  him  to  be  a  man  of  respectability,  and 
entitled  to  confidence.  He  says  : 

“  From  the  best  estimates  that  I  have  been  able  to  make, 

I  put  down  the  white  people  who  ought  to  work,  and  who 
do  not,  or  who  are  so  employed  as  to  be  wholly  unproduc¬ 
tive  to  the  State,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand.” 
*  *  *  “Any  man  who  is  an  observer  of  things  could 
hardly  pass  through  our  country  without  being  struck  with 
the  fact,  that  all  the  capital,  enterprise,  and  intelligence,  is 
employed  in  directing  slave  labor  ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  poor  white  people  are  wholly 
neglected,  and  are  suffered  to  while  away  an  existence  in  a 
state  but  one  step  in  advance  of  the  Indian  of  the  forest.” 

I  shall  read  next  an  extract  from  an  address 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  himself,  de¬ 
livered  before  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  in 
1850.  On  that  occasion,  speaking  of  the  poor 
whites  of  the  South,  he  used  this  language : 

“  They  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence  by  occasional  jobs, 
by  hunting,  by  fishing,  by  plundering  fields  or  folds,  and 
too  often  by  what  is  in  its  effects  far  worse — trading  with 
slaves,  and  seducing  them  to  plunder  for  their  benefit.” 

I  shall  read  next  an  extract  from  the  Review 
of  Mr.  De  Bow,  a  man  earnestly  devoted  to 
Southern  institutions,  and,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  who  publishes  a  periodical 
which  is  designed  and  calculated  to  advance 
and  promote  their  interests.  Speaking  of  the 
labor  of  the  South,  and  the  effect  that  would-J»e 
produced  by  the  establishment  of  manufactures, 
he  says  :  ^ 

“  A  demand  for  labor  in  such  establishments  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  raise  this  class  from  want  and  beggary  and 
(too  frequently)  moral  degradation,  to  a  state  of  comfort, 
comparative  independence,  and  moral  and  social  respecta¬ 
bility.  Besides  this,  thousands  of  such  would  naturally  come 
together  as  residents  in  manufacturing  villages',  where,  with 
very  little  trouble  and  expense,  they  might  receive  a  com¬ 
mon-school  education,  instead  of  growing  up  in  profound  ig¬ 
norance.”  *  *  *  “  The  superior  grades  of  female  labor 
may  be  considered  such  as  imply  a  necessity  for  education 
on  the  part  of  the  employe,  while  the  menial  class  is  generally 
regarded  as  of  the  lowest ;  and  in  a  slave  State,  this  stand¬ 
ard  is  1  in  the  lowest  depths,  a  lower  deep,’  from  the  fact 
that  by  association,  it  is  a  reduction  of  the  white  servant  to 
the  level  of  their  colored  fellow-menials.” 

I  doubt  rot  the  truth  of  that  remark.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  our  obligations  to  all  mankind, 
whatever  in  truth  and  principle  may  be  de¬ 
manded  of  us  toward  all  races,  there  ought  at 
least  to  be  in  our  hearts  something  that  shall 
respond  to  the  wants  of  our  own  Caucasian 
race.  If  we  have  no  sympathy;  if  we  have  no 
feeling  whatever  for  other  races,  we  may  be 
pardoned,  at  least,  if  we  would  honestly  incor¬ 
porate  and  advance  in  our  Government  that 
system  which  will  elevate  our  own  race.  How 
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degraded  they  are,  how  low  they  are,  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  men  whom  you  see  when 
brought  into  competition  with  that  very  class  of 
men.  But,  sir,  I  will  read  other  extracts.  I  read 
from  the  Virginia  Dispatch ,  a  paper  published  at 
Richmond,  Virginia : 

“  We  will  only  suppose  that  the  ready-made  shoes  im¬ 
ported  into  tins  city  Irom  the  North,  and  sold  here,  were 
manufactured  in  Richmond.  What  a  great  addition  it  would 
be  to  the  means  of  employment  I  How  many  boys  and  fe¬ 
males  would  find  the  means  of  earning  their  bread,  who 
are  now  suffering  for  a  regular  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
iite  !  ” 

11  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.”  Are 
the  poor  confined  to  the  North  ?  I  have  read 
authorities  from  Southern  men.  I  have  read 
only  from  those  whom  I  presume  to  be  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  condition  ef  the  white  men  who 
toil  there,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  drawn 
his  ideas  of  our  laborers  from  what  he  sees  at 
home.  Sir,  whatever  may  be  our  poverty,  I 
think  I  can  affirm  here  to-day,  that  for  all  the 
great  and  noble  enterprises,  for  all  the  benevo¬ 
lence  which  distinguishes  man,  Boston  alone 
contributes  more  annually  than  all  the  South. 

But  I  pass  from  the  consideration  of  that 
question  to  still  another  presented  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina ;  and  I  may  add,  per¬ 
haps,  that  it  is  a  question  upon  which  I  feel 
more  keenly  than  upon  any  other.  I  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  that  point  which  he  has  raised 
in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  laborers  of 
the  North.  I  do  not  believe,  with  that  frankness 
which  has  marked  all  that  the  Senator  has  said, 
that  he  has  designed  to  rise  here  and  utter  a 
libel  upon  our  working  and  laboring  men.  No, 
sir;  I  believe  he  has  drawn  his  conclusions  from 
what  he  has  seen  at  home,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  that  he  has  drawn  some  conclusions  from 
tfe  servility  he  has  witnessed  here.  If  he  has,  I 
desire  to  disabuse  the  Senator  of  what  I  think 
are  his  erroneous  premises,  and,  consequently, 
his  erroneous  conclusions.  I  want  to  do  the 
Senator  no  injustice;  surely  I  will  not;  and,  to 
be  certain  that  I  do  him  no  injustice,  1  will  send 

the  Secretary  and  ask  him  to  read  some  para¬ 
graphs  from  what  I  suppose  is  the  corrected 
epepch  of  the  Senator,  commencing  at  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  13  of  the  pamphlet,  and  con¬ 
cluding  on  page  15. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

“In  all  social  systems  there  must  bo  a  class  to  do  the  me¬ 
nial  duties,  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  life.  This  is  a  class 
requiring  but  a  low  order  of  intellect  and  but  little  skill.  Its 
requisites  are  vigor,  docility,  fidelity.  Such  a  c.ass  you 
must  have,  or  you  would  not  have  that  other  clasn  which 
leans  progress,  civilization,  and  refinement.  It  constitutes 
the  very  mud-sill  ot  society  and  of  political  government ; 
and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the  air  as 
to  build  either  the  one  or  the  other  except  on  this  mud-sill, 
roi tunately  lor  the  South,  she  found  a  race  adapted  to  that 
purpose  to  her  hand — a  race  inferior  to  her  own,  but  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  in  temper,  in  vigor,  in  docility,  in  capacity 

stand  the  climate,  to  answer  all  her  purposes.  We  use 
them  lor  our  purpose,  and  call  them  slaves.  We  found  them 
siaves  by  the  ‘  common  consent  of  mankind,'  which,  ac- 
corumg  t°  Cicero,  1  lex  naturce  est ;  ’  the  highest  proof  of 
what  is  Nature's  law.  We  are  old-fashioned  at  the  South 
yet ;  it  is  a  word  discarded  now  by  ‘  ears  polite  ;  ’  I  will  not 
characterize  that  class  at  the  North  with  that  term  ;  but  you 
is  lherc  >  is  everywhere  ;  it  is  eternal. 

,  Senator  from  New  York  said  yesterday,  that  the 
w  hole  world  had  abolished  slavery.  Ay,  the  name,  but  not 
the  thing  ;  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  cannot  abolish  that, 
ood  only  can  do  it  when  he  repeals  the  fiat.  ‘  the  poor  ye 
always  have  with  you  :  ’  for  the  man  who  lives  by  daily  la¬ 
bor,  and  scarcely  lives  at  that,  and  who  has  to  put  out  his 


labor  in  the  market,  and  take  the  best  ho  can  get  for  it;  in 
short,  your  whole  class  of  manual  laborers  and  ‘  opera¬ 
tives,’  as  you  call  them,  are  essentially  slaves.” 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  I  beg  leave  to  interpolate  a 
word  at  this  point.  This  speech  was  corrected 
very  hastily,  and  on  looking  over  it  I  have  made 
some  other  corrections.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
word  “hireling”  in  the  clause  which  has  just 
been  read,  so  that  it  shall  read :  “  Your  whole 
class  of  hireling  manual  laborers  and  ‘opera¬ 
tives,’  as  you  call  them,  are  essentially  slaves.” 

The  Secretary  continued  to  read  the  extract 
from  Mr.  Hammond’s  speech,  as  follows  : 

“  The  difference  between  us  is,  that  our  slaves  are  hired 
for  life,  and  well  compensated  ;  there  is  no  starvation,  no 
begging,  no  want  of  employment  among  our  people,  and  not 
too  much  employment  either.  Yours  lire  hired  by  the  day, 
not  cared  tor,  and  scantily  compensated,  which  may  be 
proved  in  the  most  painful  manner,  at  any  hour  in  any  street 
in  any  of  your  large  towns.  Why,  you  meet  more  beggars 
in  one  day,  in  any  single  street  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
than  you  would  meet  in  a  lifetime  in  the  whole  South.  We 
do  not  think  that  whites  should  bo  slaves  either  by  law  or 
necessity.  Our  slaves  are  black,  of  another  and*  inferior 
race.  The  status  in  which  we  have  placed  them  is  an  ele¬ 
vation.  They  are  elevated  from  the  condition  in  which 
God  first  created  them,  by  being  made  our  slaves.  None  of 
that  race  on  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  can  bo  compared 
with  the  slaves  of  the  South.  They  are  happy,  content,  un¬ 
aspiring,  and  utterly  incapable,  from  intellectual  weakness, 
ever  to  give  us  any  trouble  by  their  aspirations.  Yours  are 
white,  of  your  own  race  ;  you  are  brothers  of  one  blood. 
They  are  your  equals  in  natural  endowment  of  intellect, 
and  they  Iccl  galled  by  their  degradation.  Our  slaves  do 
uot  vote.  We  give  them  no  political  power.  Yours  do  vote, 
and  being  the  majority,  they  are  the  depositaries  of  all  your 
political  power.  If  they  knew  the  tremendous  secret,  that 
the  ballot-box  is  stronger  than  ‘  an  army  with  banners  ’ 
and  could  combine,  where  would  you  be?  Your  society 
would  bo  reconstructed,  your  government  overthrown, 
your  property  divided,  not  as  they  have  mistakenly  at¬ 
tempted  to  initiate  such  proceedings  by  meetings  in  parks, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  but  by  the  quiet  process  of  the 
ballot-box.  You  have  been  making  war  upon  us  to  our  very 
hearthstones.  How  would  you  like  for  us  to  send  lecturers 
and  agitators  North,  to  teach  these  people  this,  to  aid  in 
combining,  and  to  lead  them?  ” 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  accept  the  modification  which 
tbft  Senator  from  South  Carolina  proposes  to 
make.  It  is  but  just;  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  it. 
I  do  not  see,  however,  that  the  modification 
which  the  Senator  has  seen  fit  to  make  substan¬ 
tially  changes  the  position  which  he  assumed  in 
his  speech. 

.  In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina — I  assure  him  I  say  it  in  kindness — ha3 
mistaken  the  character  of  our  laborers  and  their 
position.  I  do  not  think  he  would  designedly 
assign  to  them  a  position  which  does  not  belong 
to  them ;  and  I  have  said  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  laborers 
occupy  precisely  the  same  position  as  those 
whom  he  sees  in  his  own  vicinity.  I  do  not  say 
that  even  that  is  so,  but  I  say  such  is  my  con¬ 
clusion.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  know  very 
little  of  the  character  of  the  laborers  who  toil 
beside  the  slave,  but  I  have  seen  something  of  it. 

I  have  seen  what  has  satisfied  me  that  they  hare 
little  intelligence ;  that  they  were  poorly  clothed ; 
and  that,  while  they  felt  themselves  above  the 
slaves,  they  were  actually  in  the  social  scale 
below  them.  I  remember,  sir,  thbt  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  I  once  heard  a  negro 
taunt  a  white  man  that  he  was  so  poor  that  he 
had  not  a  master;  and  when  I  looked  at,  the 
poor  white  man,  I  confess  that  I  thought  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  taunt  of  the  negro. 

Now,  my  word  for  it,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  mistaken  the  character  of  our  pop- 
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ulation  and  our  laborers.  I  stand  here  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Northern  laborers.  I  wish  they 
had  a  better  and  abler  representative  in  my 
stead;  but  such  as  I  am,  they  have  sent  me 
here ;  such  as  I  am,  I  will  vindicate  their  rights. 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1858. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  hour  arrived  yester¬ 
day  which  was  specially  assigned  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Executive  matters,  I  was  interrupt¬ 
ed  at  that  point  at  which  I  was  about  to  express 
my  opinions  of  what  had  been  said  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  in  relation  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  North.  I  was 
remarking  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
had  mistaken  the  character  of  our  laboring  men ; 
I  speak  of  those  who  are  “  hireling  manual  la¬ 
borers,”  for  that  is  his  expression,  in  its  corrected 
form.  I  think  the  Senator  has  fallen  into  an 
error  in  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  our 
laborers,  and  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  Our  Government  was  indeed  an  ex¬ 
periment.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government. 
Anterior  to  that  period  of  time,  during  which 
Governments  had  existed  which  were  called  free, 
there  had  been  none  which  had  founded  their 
institutions  upon  the  principles  upon  which  ours 
were  proposed  to  be  based.  Under  the  freest 
Governments  that  had  ever  existed,  there  were 
prerogatives  and  rights  secured  to  power,  and 
laws  creating  privileged  classes ;  but  it  was  the 
object  and  intention  of  the  founders  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  away  with  such  a  state  of  things, 
which  had  existed  theretofore  in  every  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  Ours  was  to  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment  resting  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  was  the  object.  We  sought  to  take  away 
the  prerogatives  which  gathered  around  the  gov¬ 
erning  power,  and  to  establish  a  Government 
amongst  us  that  should  elevate  man  intellectual¬ 
ly  and  politically  to  that  sphere  and  to  that  po¬ 
sition  to  which  lie  was  justly  entitled. 

When  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  under¬ 
takes  to  draw  imaginary  distinctions  between 
classes  of  laborers,  he  goes  back  to  the  old,  the 
worn,  the  rotten,  and  the  discarded  systems  of 
ages  that  have  long  since  passed.  I  tell  that 
Senator  what  is  true,  that  we  draw  no  imaginary 
distinctions  between  our  different  classes  of  la¬ 
borers — none  whatever.  “Manual  laborers  I” 
Well,  sir,  who  are  the  manual  laborers  of  the 
North,  that  are  degraded  and  placed  beside  the 
Gave  of  the  South  by  .the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina?  Who  are  our  manual  laborers ?  Sir, 
all  classes  in  our  community  are  manual  labor¬ 
ers  ;  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they  are 
hireling  manual  laborers.  They  constitute,  I  af¬ 
firm,  a  majority  of  our  community — those  who 
labor  for  compensation.  I  do  not  know,  I  con¬ 
fess  I  cannot  understand,  that  distinction  which 
allows  a  man  to  make  a  contract  for  the  service 
of  his  br:-ins,  but  denies  him  the  right  to  make 
a  contract  for  the  service  of  his  hands.  There 
is  no  distinction  whatever  between  them.  We 
draw  none ;  we  make  none.  Who  are  that  class 
of  citizens  in  our  community  who  are  its  hire¬ 
lings  ?  That  is  the  term.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  designs  it  as  opprobrious ;  but  that  is  the  term 
with  which  he  designates  our  laborers  of  the 
North.  This  is  modern  Democracy  1 


Who  are  our  “  hireling  manual  laborers  ”  of 
the  North  ?  Sir,  I  can  tell  that  Senator  that  they 
are  not  the  mud-sills  of  our  community.  They 
are  the  men  who  clear  away  our  forests.  They 
are  the  men  who  make  the  green  hill-side  blos¬ 
som.  They  are  the  men  who  build  our  ships, 
and  who  navigate  them.  They  are  the  men  who 
build  our  towns,  and  who  inhabit  them.  They 
are  the  men  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
our  community.  Sir,  they  are  not  only  the  pif- 
!  lars  that  support  our  Government,  but  they  are 
the  capitals  that  adorn  the  very  pillars.  They 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  slave.  Our  labor¬ 
ing  men  have  homes  ;  they  have  wives  ;  they 
have  little  ones,  dependent  on  them  for  support 
and  maintenance;  and  they  are  just  so  many 
incentives  and  so  mnch  stimulus  to  action.  The 
laboring  man,  with  us,  knows  for  whom  he  toils  ; 
and  when  he  toils,  he  knows  that  he  is  to  return 
to  that  home  where  comfort  and  pleasure  and 
all  the  domestic  associations  cluster  around  the 
social  hearthstone.  Northern  laborers  are  “  hire¬ 
lings,”  and  are  to  be  classed  with  the  ne^ro 
slave ! 

Besides  that,  the  men  who  labor  in  our  com¬ 
munity  are  the  men  whom  we  clothe  with  power. 
They  are  the  men  who  exercise  the  prerogatives 
of  the  State.  They  are  the  men  who,  after 
having  been  clothed  with  power  there,  are  sent 
abroad  to  represent  us  elsewhere.  They  do  our 
legislation  at  home.  They  support  the  State. 
They  are  the  State.  They  are  men,  high-minded 
men.  They  read  ;  they  watch  you  in  these  Halls 
every  day;  and  through  all  our  community  the 
doings  of  this  branch,  and  of  the  other,  are  as 
well  understood,  and  perhaps  even  better,  than 
we  understand  them  ourselves.  I  affirm  that, 
throughout  our  community,  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  are  more  extensively  and  accurately 
read  than  even  by  ourselves.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  to  be  classed  by  the  side  of  the 
slave  1  I  think  it  is  true  that,  in  about  every 
three  generations  at  most,  the  wheel  of  fortune 
performs  its  revolution.  You  rarely  find  a  for¬ 
tune  continuing  beyond  three  generations  in  this 
country,  in  the  same  family. 

That  class  of  our  community,  constituting  a 
very  large  majority,  has  been  designated  here  as 
hireling  laborers,  white  slaves  !  Why,  sir,  does 
labor  imply  slavery  ?  Because  they  toil,  because 
they  pursue  a  course  which  enables  them  to 
support  their  wives  and  their  families,  even  if  it 
be  by  daily  manual  labor,  does  that  necessarily 
imply  servitude  ?  Far  from  it.  I  affirm  that  the 
great  portion  of  our  laborers  at  the  North  own 
their  homes,  and  they  labor  to  adorn  them. 
They  own  their  own  homes  ;  and  if  you  will 
visit  them,  you  will  find  in  nearly  all  of  them  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  literature  of  the  times, 
which  shows  that  they  read  ;  you  will  find  there 
evidences  to  satisfy  you  beyond  all  doubt  that 
they  are  intelligent,  and  that  they  are  in  truth 
and  in  fact  precisely  what  I  have  described  them 
to  be — the  pillars  of  the  State,  the  State  itself, 
and  the  very  ornaments  and  capitals  that  adorn 
the  columns.  With  them,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  not  a  crime. 

I  have  quoted  all  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  said  on  this  point,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  widest  circulation  I  can  to  the  dec¬ 
larations  he  has  made.  lie  has  mistaken,  1 
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doubt  not,  the  character  of  our  laborers,  by 
judging  them  from  what  he  has  seen  in  his  own 
vicinity,  and  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  produced 
by  that  very  state  of  servitude  which  is  there 
existing.  It  is  my  duty  to  vindicate  our  labor¬ 
ers.  My  only  regret  is,  that  I  can  do  it  no  more 
efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  I  occupied  yesterday  more  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate  than  I  proposed  to  do, 
and  I  will  now  hasten  on  with  the  few  sugges¬ 
tions  T  design  to  make  this  morning;  and  i  trust 
1  shall  not  weary  the  Senate.  I  come,  now,  to 
the  last  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  which  I  propose  to  examine.  He  told 
us  that  the  exports  of  a  country  exhibit  its  true 
wealth.  I  do  not  wish  to  misstate  the  Senator; 
and  if  he  will  give  me  his  attention  for  a  single 
instant,  I  will  state  his  proposition  as  I  gather 
it  from  his  remarks.  He  affirms  that  the  surplus 
product  of  a  country  is  its  wealth,  and  that 
that  surplus  product  is  exhibited  in  the  amount 
of  its  exportations.  I  propose  to  examine  that 
proposition.  It  is  unsound ;  it  is  untrue.  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  exportations  of  a  country  may 
exhibit  its  surplus  product. 

Now,  sir,  I  assert  that  the  exports  of  a  coun¬ 
try  may  or  may  not  show  its  wealth,  or  its  sur¬ 
plus  of  wealth.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  country 
may  produce  a  given  article,  and  export  it  all, 
receiving  in  return  whatever  may  be  purchased 
with  it,  and  consume  all  that  is  received  in  re¬ 
turn  ?  Is  it  not  equally  true  that  a  country  may 
produce  that  which  it  consumes,  and  consume  it 
all?  I  should  like  to  know  what  would  be  the 
difference  between  two  communities — the  one 
producing  what  it  consumes,  and  consuming  it; 
the  other  raising  and  exporting  a  raw  material, 
and  then  consuming  the  whole  amount  of  that 
raw  material  in  the  articles  that  are  returned  in 
exchange  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  those 
two  communities  in  point  of  wealth?  None 
whatever.  But  while  the  Southern  section  of 
this  country  is  principally  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
try,  and  while  I  know  they  furnish  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  a  very  great  amount  of  our  foreign  export¬ 
ations,  consisting  of  articles  in  a  raw  state,  it 
does  rot  follow  that  all  those  exportations  are 
excess  of  wealth,  after  paying  their  own  debts, 
after  supporting  their  own  families,  after  paying 
their  own  taxes,  after  liquidating  all  the  variety 
of  demands  which  they  are  obliged  by  law  to 
pay.  Because  the  South  exports  $100,000,000 
of  *  cotton,  it  does  not  follow  that  those 
$100,000,000  are  a  surplus,  any  more  than  be¬ 
cause  the  North  produces  its  $800,000,000  of 
manufactured  articles,  it  follows  that  it  has 
thereby  produced  that  much  of  surplus. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  indication?  What  is 
the  truth  of  this  matter?  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  tell  me,  if  he  can  by  any 
process  ascertain,  how  much  you  export,  and 
just  how  much  you  expend,  then  he  and  I  will 
both  arrive  at  what  is  the  surplus  left;  but  until 
he  can  tell  me  that,  neither  he  nor  any  other  per¬ 
son  can  give  the  surplus  of  the  country.  When 
I  tell  that  Senator  what  is  the  amount  that  we 
manufacture  at  the  North,  and  what  is  the 
amount  that  we  annually  use,  then,  and  only 
then,  he  can  tell  me  what  is  the  net  surplus.  I 
know  of  no  method  by  which  this  is  to  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  mathematically  ;  it  cannot  be.  What 


are  the  evidences?  We  must  look  at  the  com* 
munity,  and  we  must  gather  from  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  from  all  the  facts  that  present  them¬ 
selves,  the  best  evidence  to  show  what  is  the 
surplus  of  the  country,  whether  it  arises  from 
exportation  or  from  home  production. 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  in  relatiou  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  South  ?  If  the  position  assumed 
by  the  honorable  Senator  be  correct,  it  must  be 
indeed  wealthy ;  it  must  indeed  exceed  in  its  net 
products  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
or  any  country  that  has  ever  existed.  But,  sir, 

I  believe  that  when  that  Senator  shall  look  care¬ 
fully  into  the  matter,  he  will  find — indeed  he 
says  so  in  his  speech — that  they  consume  their 
part  of  the  importation  of  $333,000,000,  and 
which  are  principally  paid  for  by  their  exporta¬ 
tions.  Take  that  statement  of  the  Senator  him¬ 
self,  and  I  think  it  is  a  perfect  answer  to  his 
whole  position.  He  says  they  export  a  certain 
amount,  and  then  he  says  they  eat  that  up,  or 
their  proportion  of  it;  and  if  they  eat  up  their 
proportion  of  it,  they  eat  up  the  whole  amount 
of  it.  What  are  the  evidences  by  which  we  are 
to  gather  what  is  the  surplus  wealth  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  which  arises  from  exportations  or  home  pro¬ 
ductions — I  mean  the  net  wealth,  the  net  sur¬ 
plus,  because  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  import¬ 
ance  whatever,  whether  we  produce  it  ourselves,  i 
or  whether  we  send  it  abroad,  and  receive  in 
exchange  what  we  do  not  produce.  If  we  con¬ 
sume  the  whole,  in  either  case  the  result  is  just 
the  same.  I  think  that  the  South  do  not,  in 
truth  or  in  fact,  produce  any  large  sum  beyond  | 
that  which  they  consume ;  and  I  think  the  evi¬ 
dences  all  around  us  show  pretty  conclusively 
that  they  have  no  such  surplus  as  is  claimed. 

I  propose  to  read  an  extract  from  a  work  writ¬ 
ten  upon  slavery  by  a  Southern  man — a  man 
devoted  to  the  institution — for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  soil  Of  the 
South  has  been  deteriorated  by  a  long-continued 
process  of  cropping.  This  work  gives  an  opin¬ 
ion,  which  I  doubt  not  is  generally  accurate,  of 
the  character  of  the  country.  I  read  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Tarver,  of  Missouri,  on  the  indus¬ 
trial  resources  of  the  South  and  the  West : 

“  Examples  may  be  found  in  our  own  country  of  States 
having  become  poorer  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  an  un¬ 
wise  application  of  their  labor.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  as  I  think  will  be  granted 
by  every  intelligent  and  candid  individual  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  thos-'- 
States  arc  poorer  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  There 
is  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers,  andtheremay 
have  been  something  gained  by  skill  ;  but  the  great  source 
of  all  wealth  in  the  agricultural  country — the  soil— has  been 
greatly  deteriorated  and  diminished. 

“  If  one  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
Southwest  were  told  that  the  cotton-growing  district  aloiv, 
had  sold'the  crop  for  fifty  million  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  he  would  naturally  conclude  that  this; 
must  be  the  richest  community  in  the  world.  He  m|gli 
well  imagine  that  the  planters  all  dwell  ill  palaces,  upon  os  j 
tates  improved  by  every  device  of  art,  and  that  their  most 
common  utensils  were  made  of  tho  precious  metals  ;  thn 
cauals,  turnpikes,  railways,  and  every  other  improvement  l 
designed  cither  for  use  or  ornament,  abounded  in  every  par 
of  the  land.  He  would  conclude  that  the  most  splendid  cd 
ifices,  dedicated  to  tho  purposes  of  religion  and  learning  ] 
were  everywhere  to  be  found,  and  that  all  the  liberal  arid 
had  here  found  their  reward  and  a  home.  But  what  \vou.i 
be  liis  surprise  when  told  that,  so  far  from  dwelling  in  pul] 
aces,  many  of  these  planters  dwell  in  habitations  of  tin  1 
most  primitive  construction;  that,  instead  of  any  artistica  i 
improvement,  this  rude  dwelling  was  surrounded  by  cottoi’i 
fields,  or  probably  by  fields  exhausted,  washed  into  gullies 
and  abandoned  ;  that,  instead  of  canals,  the  navigabh. 
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Streams  remain  unimproved  ;  that  the  common  roads  of  the 
country  were  scarcely  passable ;  that  the  edifices  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  religion  and  learning  were  fre¬ 
quently  built  of  logs,  and  covered  with  boards  ;  and  that 
tbe  fine  arts  were  but  little  encouraged  or  cared  for  ?  Upon 
receiving  this  information,  he  would  imagine  that  this  was 
surely  the  country  of  misers — that  they  had  been  hoarding 
up  all  the  money  of  the  world,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
balance  of  mankind.  But  his  surprise  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  when  informed  that,  instead  of  being  misers  and 
hoarders  of  money,  these  people  were  generally  scarce  of  it, 
and  many  of  them  embarrassed  and  bankrupt.  I  think  it 
would  puzzle  the  most  observing  individual  in  tbe  country 
to  account  for  so  strange  a  result.  No  mind  can  look  back 
upon  the  bistory  of  this  region  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
not  feel  convinced  that  the  labor  bestowed  in  cotton  grow- 
iug  has  been  a  total  loss  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
country  of  its  production  has  gained  nothing,  and  lost  much. 
More  than  all,  in  the  transportation  of  its  produce,  it  has 
transported  much  of  the  productive  and  essential  principles 
of  its  soil,  which  can  never  be  returned,  thereby  sapping  the 
very  foundation  of  its  wealth.” 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  distinguished 
man  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is  that  state 
of  things  which  might  be  presumed  to  exist,  and 
would  necessarily  exist,  in  any  community  whose 
consumption  equalled  its  production.  Now,  let 
me  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Governor  Wise  during  his  canvass  in  Virginia : 

“  Commerce  has  long  ago  spread  her  sails,  and  sailed 
away  from  you.  You  have  not,  as  yet,  dug  more  than  coal 
enough  to  warm  yourselves  at  your  own  hearth  ;  you  have 
sot  no  tilt-hammer  of  Vulcan  to  strike  blows  worthy  of  gods 
in  your  own  iron-founderies  ;  you  have  not  yet  spun  more 
than  coarse  cotton  enough,  in  the  way  of  manufacture,  to 
clothe  your  own  slaves.  You  have  no  commerce,  no  mining, 
no  manufactures.  You  have  relied  alone  on  the  single  power 
of  agriculture — and  such  agriculture.  ’  ’  *  *  *  “The  land¬ 
lord  has  skinned  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  has  skinned 
the  land,  until  all  have  grown  poor  together.” 

I  should  not  adopt  the  line  of  argument  I  pro¬ 
pose,  but  for  the  course  pursued  by  the  Senator 
himself.  He  sets  down  the  exports  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  $279,000,000,  excluding  gold  and  silver. 
Of  that  sum,  he  claims,  $158,000,000  are  the 
clear  productions  of  the  South.  He  then  says 
there  are  $80,000,000,  productions  of  the  forest, 
breadstuffs,  and  provisions,  exported.  Of  these 
articles  he  assumes  the  South  make  one-third ; 
that,  added  to  the  $158,000,000,  makes  the  ex¬ 
portations  of  the  South  $185,000,000,  leaving  for 
the  North  but  $95,000,000,  or  a  little  less.  To 
these  exports  of  the  South,  so  ascertained,  he 
adds,  for  articles  sent  to  the  North,  $35,000,000  ; 
thus  making  the  surplus  productions  of  the  South 
$220  000,000.  He  treats  the  articles  sent  North 
in  the  same  manner  as  foreign  exportations.  I 
think  that  is  right,  because  it  is  just  as  much  an 
export  from  the  South  to  the  North  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  to  a  foreign  country ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  there  produced,  if  sent  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  State,  and  an  equivalent  is  returned,  what 
matters  it  to  the  producer  whether  he  gets  his 
return  from  a  neighboring  State  or  a  foreign 
country  ?  I  think  the  Senator,  therefore,  is 
dearly  right  in  that  respect.'  He  makes  his  total 
amount  of  Southern  exportations  $220,000,000, 
I  think.  Am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  And  that  he  assumes  is  the 
net  production  of  the  South.  In  the  first  place, 
in  his  basis  of  calculation,  he  excludes,  in  the 
exportations,  gold  and  silver.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  know  why  gold  and  silver  are  Dot  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  country,  as  much  as  cotton,  rice,  or 
tobacco.  I  take  all  the  exports  of  the  country, 
including  everything  which  we  send  abroad, 
which  is  not  of  foreign  growth,  and  re-exported. 
I  take  everything  which  is  the  production  of  the 


country  as  showing  the  true  amount  of  what  we 
export.  I  affirm  that  I  might  with  just  as  much 
propriety  contend  here  to-day,  that  the  importa¬ 
tions  show  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  country,  as 
that  the  exports  of  the  country  show  that  surplus 
wealth.  The  one  would  be  just  about  as  true  as 
the  other. 

What  were  the  exportations  during  the  last 
year  ?  The  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1857,  from  the  free  States,  were  $174,049,048; 
and  from  the  Southern  or  slave  States, 
$164,936,017,  showing  an  excess  of  exportations 
from  the  Northern  States  over  the  Southern 
States  of  $9,113,031.  This  table  shows  all  the 
exports.  It  includes  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  production  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  any  article  you  can  name.  It  is  exported 
from  the  North.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  mines  of 
California ;  but  I  do  not  care  where  it  comes 
from  for  this  purpose.  It  may  come  from  a  for¬ 
eign  country.  If  we  get  it,  we  either  produce  it 
by  digging  ifj  or  we  buy  it  in  exchange  for  what 
we  have  to  sell ;  and  before  we  export  it  abroad, 
it  is  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  just 
so  much  wealth.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  the  standard  of 
our  other  commodities.  It  is  the  standard  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the  standard  by 
which  all  other  values  are  measured. 

Now,  then,  the  exportations  of  the  North  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  South  ;  but  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  after  fixing  the  exportations  of 
the  South  to  foreign  countries  and  to  the  North 
at  $220,000,000,  gives  to  the  North  $95,000,000 
of  exports.  On  that,  or  assuming  the  exporta¬ 
tions  North  and  South  as  equal,  he  says,  we  at 
the  North  produce  about  twelve  dollars  per 
head,  while  at  the  South  you  produce  sixteen 
dollars  and  sixty-six  cents.  Mr.  President,  I  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator  that  he  has  done  injustice  to 
his  own  State ;  he  has  done  injustice  to  his  own 
section,  because  he  has  limited  their  production 
to  sixteen  dollars  sixty-six  cents  per  head  per 
annum.  Why,  sir,  it  is  vastly  more  than  that. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  I  did  not  say  the  production  ; 
but  the  export  production  amounted  to  that. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  thought  the  gentleman  had 
accumulated  the  whole  wealth  cf  the  country 
into  its  exports,  and  said  that  yielded  to  the 
population  a  sum  equal  to  sixteen  dollars  and 
sixty-six  cents  to  each  individual  at  the  South. 
I  say  that  the  Senator,  if  he  had  assumed  that 
position,  would  not  have  done  justice  to  his  own 
section,  because  the  productions  which  they  do 
export  by  no  means  constitute  all  the  wealth  of 
that  section  of  country,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
show.  They  are  not  a  moiety  of  them.  I  do 
not  know,  indeed,  that  they  are  one-fourth  part 
of  them.  They  are  a  great  way  below  the  ag¬ 
gregate.  The  importations  into  the  country  last 
year  were,  in  the  aggregate,  $319,405,432  to  the 
Northern  States,  and  $41,484,709  to  the  South¬ 
ern  States — leaving  a  balance  of  $277,920,723  in 
favor  of  the  North.  Does  that  show  a  surplus 
at  the  North  of  that  amount  over  the  South  ? 
Surely  it  does  not.  I  make  no  such  pretensions ; 
but  still  I  affirm  that  I  might  with  just  as  much 
propriety  insist  that  our  capacity  to  pay  for  im¬ 
ported  articles  was  as  good  evidence  of  the  net 
surplus  of  that  section  as  the  Senator  can  con¬ 
tend  that  the  amount  which  the  South  export  is 
their  net  production.  It  is  not  true  in  either 
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case.  The  productions  of  the  country,  North 
and  South,  are  vastly  greater  than  is  shown  by 
exportations,  or  importations,  or  both  combined. 

Where,  then,  sir,  are  we  to  find  the  true  evi¬ 
dences  of  what  constitute  the  net  productions  of 
any  country?  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
does  not  like  the  census  tables.  He  complains 
frequently  of  them.  Well,  sir,  they  were  arranged, 
if  not  by  a  gentleman  from  his  own  State,  by  a 
very  distinguished  Southern  man,  whose  opin¬ 
ions,  whose  sympathies,  whose  predilections,  are 
all  with  him. 

The  census  of  the  South  was  taken  by  South¬ 
ern  men  ;  the  census  of  the  North  was  taken  by 
Northern  men ;  and  then  the  calculations  which 
were  required  were  made  by  Mr.  De  Bow,  a  very 
distinguished  man — a  good  deal  of  a  financier,  I 
am  willing  to  admit,  but  with  all  the  prejudices 
that  would  surely  arise  in  his  own  bosom  in  favor 
of  the  South.  I  therefore  go  to  his  tables  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  what  are  the  evidences  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  different  sections.  I  think 
they  afford  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  lay  our 
hands  upon  as  to  the  surplus  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
interrupt  him? 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TOOMBS.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
in  reference  to  the  argument ;  but  I  want  to  put 
a  fact  right ;  and  that  may  be  of  some  conse¬ 
quence.  The  census  was  compiled,  and  it  was 
very  well  done,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Kennedy — not  by 
Mr.  De  Bow.  He  came  in  just  before  the  publi¬ 
cation,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics.  I  am  not  complaining  of  them. 
I  think  they  are  very  badly  taken  in  some  places. 
But.  a  vast  amount  of  matter  was  collected,  for 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  is  entitled  to  credit,  and  he 
claims  it  justly.  Little  or  nothing  of  it  was  done 
by  Mr.  De  Bow ;  for  he  did  not  come  in  until 
they  were  nearly  all  prepared  for  publication. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  know  very  well  that  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  originally  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  of 
census  statistics.  I  was  brought  into  frequent 
communication  with  Mr.  De  Bow  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  it  is  my  recollection  that  the 
whole  matter  underwent  his  revision.  But  it  is 
not  material ;  nor  is  it  material  that  there  may 
have  been  some  things  omitted  from  the  census 
returns.  The-  facts  there  presented  we  cannot 
avoid,  and  I  am  confident  are  correct  and  re¬ 
liable. 

Now,  I  put  the  question,  what  are  the  best  evi 
dences  that  we  can  have  of  what  is  the  surplus 
production  of  a  country?  Its  exports  maybe 
one,  its  imports  may  be  another ;  but  I  insist 
that  there  are  still  other  and  important  evidences 
which  go  to  show  what  is  the  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  country.  First,  its  schools  ;  second, 
its  progress  in  population  ;  third,  its  agricultural 
productions  and  its  improved  state  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  fourth,  its  manufactures:  fifth,  its  ships; 
sixth,  its  railroads;  and  seventh,  its  capacity  for 
war.  There  are  others — these  are  the  principal 
ones.  The  latter  three  are  those  which  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  him¬ 
self,  as  the  evidence  of  the  wealth  of  a  country. 
1  read  from  what  the  Senator  said  : 

••  You  may  estimate  what  is  made  throughout  the  country 
from  these  census  books,  but  it  is  no  matter  how  much  is 
taude  if  it  is  all  consumed.” 


I  grant  that. 

“  If  a  man  possess  millions  of  dollars,  and  consumes  his 
income,  is  ho  rich  ?  Is  he  competent  to  embark  in  any  new 
enterprise?  Cau  he  build  ships  or  railroads?  And  could  a 
people  in  that  condition  build  ships  and  roads,  or  go  to  war  ?  ” 

The  exhibition  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  and 
its  capacity  to  maintain  a  Government  is  to  be 
found  in  those  three  things.  I  add  to  them 
those  which  I  have  named.  I  propose  to  show 
briefly,  mainly  but  not  wholly  from  the  census 
statistics,  what  has  been  the  progress  of  the  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  country  on  all  the  great  branches 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  I  affirm  show 
conclusively  its  prosperity  and  power ;  and  I  come 
first  to  schools.  The  census  of  1850  shows  that 
in  the  free  States  there  were  then  3,1  *79  acade¬ 
mies  and  private  schools  ;  in  the  slave  States, 
2,797.  Their  teachers  in  the  free  States  were 
7,175  ;  in  the  slave  States,  4,913.  Their  pupils 
in  the  free  States  were  154,893  ;  in  the  slave 
States,  104,976.  Their  annual  income  in  the 
free  States  was  $2,457,372;  in  the  slave  States, 
$2,079,742.  The  total  amount  invested  in  schools 
and  in  colleges  in  the  free  States  was  $2,940,125  ; 
in  the  slave  States,  $699,079.  The  number  of 
public  schools  in  the  free  States  was  62M33  ;  in 
the  slave  States,  18,509.  Their  teachers  in  the 
free  States,  72,621  ;  in  the  slave  States,  19,307. 
Their  pupils  in  the  free  States,  2,769,901  ;  in  the 
slave  States,  581,861.  Their  annual  income  in  j 
the  free  States  was  $6,780,337  ;  and  in  the  slave 
States,  $2,719,534.  The  number  of  libraries, 
other  than  private,  was,  in  the  free  States, 
14,911  ;  in  the  slave  States,  695.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  those  libraries  in  the  free  States, 
3,888,234  ;  in  the  slave  States,  649,577.  That  is 
one  evidence  of  the  intelligence  of  a  country,  and 
the  intelligence  of  a  country  is  one  index  of  its 
prosperity.  It  is  an  index  of  a  surplus,  because 
a  surplus  is  required  to  support  schools. 

Next,  as  to  the  progress  of  white  popu^tion. 
In  1790,  at  the  first  census,  there  were,  in  the 
Northern  States,  1,900,976  white  people;  in  the 
Southern  States,  1,271,488.  In  1820  there  were, 
in  the  Northern  States,  5,030,377  whites  ;  in  the 
Southern  States,  2,808,946.  In  1850  there  were, 
in  the  Northern  States,  13,238,670 ;  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  6,184,477.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
in  1790  the  white  population  of  the  North  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  South  about  half  a  million ; 
and  in  1850,  the  white  population  of  the  North 
was  13,238,670  ;  that  of  the  South,  6,184.477. 
In  1790,  at  the  first  census,  Virginia  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  748,308  whites  ;  New  York  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  340,120  ;  giving  Virginia  a  surplus  of 
408,188,  or  a  little  more  than  two  to  one  in  popu¬ 
lation  over  New  York.  How  was  it  in  1850  ?  In 
1850  the  population  of  New  York  was  3,097,394; 
that  of  Virginia,  1,421,661 — giving  in  favor  of 
New  York  an  excess  of  a  little  more  than  two  to 
one,  reversing  precisely  the  ratio  of  population 
existing  between  those  two  States  in  1790.  1 

affirm  that  that  is  another  evidence  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  country,  and  of  its  actual  wealth  ; 
because  wealth  goes  along  pari  passu  with  popu¬ 
lation,  unless  there  i3  some  particular  cause  to 
prevent  it. 

I  offer  next  a  statement,  showing  the  number 
of  farms  and  plantations,  acres  of  improved  and 
unimproved  land,  cash  value  of  farms,  average  i 
value  per  acre,  and  value  of  farming  implements 
and  machinery,  in  the  free  and  slave  States,  ac-  ! 
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cording  to  the  census  returns  for  1850.  Num¬ 
ber  of  farms  and  plantations — free  States,  ST?, 736 ; 
slave  States,  564,203.  Acres  of  improved  land — 
free  States,  57,688,040;  slave  States,  54,970,427. 
Acres  of  unimproved — free  States,  50,394,734; 
slave  States,  125,781,865.  Cash  value  of  farms — 
free  States,  $2,143,344,437 ;  slave  States, 
$1,117,049,649.  Average  value  per  acre — free 
States,  $19.83;  slave  States,  $6.18.  Value  of 
farming  improvements  and  machinery — free 
Stales,  $85,736,658  ;  slave  States,  $65,345,625. 

That  shows  conclusively  that  we  improve  our 
farms — that  we  add  the  surplus  of  our  products 
to  the  value  of  our  lands.  It  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  while  we  do  not  cultivate  so  large  an 
area,  it  is  in  value  exceeding  that  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  at,  the  South,  and  it  is  this  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  our  agriculture  and  this  improved 
condition  of  our  farms,  that  shows  the  prosperity 
of  our  country.  I  shall  not  stop  to  comment  on 
these  figures.  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  deal  in  figures 
of  rhetoric,  they  could  add  no  force  to  these 
figures  of  arithmetic. 

I  next,  as  another  and  one  of  the  best  eviden¬ 
ces  which  I  think  I  can  present  to  the  Senate  of 
the  surplus  product  of  the  country,  exhibit  a 
table  which  shows  the  amount  of  live  stock  and 
its  value  in  1850,  and  the  value  of  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  productions.  I  find  that  in  the  free 
States  the  whole  amount  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tions  and  the  value  of  live  stock  (and  we  know 
that  our  friends  of  the  South  exceed  us  in  agri- 
cu.ture)  is  $709,177,527,  and  in  the  slave  States 
$634,570,057.  While  our  Southern  brethren  ex¬ 
ceed  us  in  agriculture  relatively,  still  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  the  aggregate,  upon  every  point  we 
exceed  them.  Our  population  is  twice  as  large  ; 
but  then  we  are  bound  to  dig  in  our  sterile  land 
and  in  our  cold  and  forbidding  climate,  and  I 
think  the  exhibition  of  a  surplus  of  products,  on 
the  part  of  the  North,  shows  that  we  have  more 
surplus  after  the  consumption  which  is  required 
for  our  people  than  is  found  at  the  South. 

But,  sir,  I  come  to  another  table,  which  shows 
the  number  of  individuals  and  establishments 
engaged  in  manufactures,  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  such  establishments,  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  used,  the  number  of  hands  employ¬ 
ed,  the  annual  wages  paid,  the  annual  product, 
and  the  annnal  profit  of  such  manufactures  in 
the  free  and  slave  States,  according  to  the  cen¬ 
sus  returns  of  1850.  Number  of  individuals  and 
establishments — free  States,  93,721 ;  slave  States, 
27,645.  Capital  —  free  States,  $430,240,051  ; 
slave  States,  $95,020,879.  Value  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  used — tree  States,  $465,844,092 ;  slave  States, 
$86  190,639.  Hands  employed — free  States,  male, 
576  954;  female,  203,622;  slave  States,  male, 
140,377;  female,  21,360.  Annual  wages — free 
States,  $195,976,453;  slave  States,  $33,257,560. 
Annual  product — free  States,  $842,586,058 ;  slave 
■states,  $165,413,027.  Annual  profit,  according 
tu  De  Bow — free  States,  $376,741,966  ;  slave 
States,  $79,222,388. 

Tbc  amount  of  manufactured  articles  is  more 
than  $842,000,000  at  the  North  ;  at  the  South, 
$165  000,000 ;  and  the  annual  profits  at  the  North 
are  $376,000,000;  at  the  South,  $79,000,000; 
leaving  an  excess  of  profits  on  manufactured 
articles  at  the  North  of  about  $300,000,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  surplus 


wealth  of  the  respective  sections,  I  come  now  to 
test  it  by  the  rules  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  himself  has  laid  down.  He  asserts  that 
the  surplus  products  of  a  country  are  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  capacity  of  its  people  to  build 
ships  and  railroads,  and  to  go  to  war.  These  are 
the  indications  of  the  prosperity  and  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  revenue  of  a  country,  as  advanced  by  the 
Senator  himself.  While  I  do  not  admit  that  they 
are  the  only  indications,  I  acknowledge  that  they 
are  great  and  true  ones;  and  -while  I  contend 
that  other  great  branches  of  industry  to  which  I 
have  alluded  are  equally  sure  and  certain  indi¬ 
ces  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  still,  when  I 
come  to  the  very  standard  that  he  himself  has 
erected,  I  find  a  state  of  things  which  I  shall 
now  present. 

Where  is  the  navigation  of  the  country?  Who 
has  the  capacity  to  build  ships?  That  is  the 
first  point  made  by  the  Senator ;  and  I  answer, 
that  amid  the  cold  regions  of  the  North,  where 
we  can  do  little  else,  we  build  ships.  We  can 
come  down  with  them  to  you,  and  carry  your 
products,  and  I  trust  you  will  allow  us  to  do  so 
when  we  carry  them  as  cheap  as  anybody  else. 
Of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1857,  we  have  4,102,491  tons  ; 
the  South,  338,352  tons ;  showing  in  favor  of  the 
North  more  than  twelve  tons  to  one.  The  ton¬ 
nage  built  at  the  North  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1855 — and  I  take  these  tables  from  our 
latest  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation — was 
528,844  tons ;  built  at  the  South,  52,959  tons ; 
being  about  ten  to  one. 

I  find,  from  the  last  reports  which  I  can  ob¬ 
tain,  that  in  the  Northern  States,  which  embrace 
an  area,  as  we  all  know,  of  some  200,000  square 
miles  less  than  the  South,  we  have  17,855  miles 
of  railroad,  while  at  the  South  they  have  6,559 
miles,  or  nearly  three  miles  to  one.  I  find  that 
the  canals  in  operation  at  the  North  are  3,682 
miles,  and  at  the  South,  1,116  miles.  That  is 
the  standard  by  which  the  Senator  himself  ha3 
sought  to  measure  the  surplus  products  of  the 
country.  I  think  they  are  very  true  evidences, 
not  conclusive,  not  embracing  all  the  elements, 
but  still  they  are  the  best  of  evidence  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  surplus  of 
any  country,  so  far  as  they  go. 

I  come  next  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  for 
a  state  of  war ;  and  I  find,  from  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  made  May  10,  1790,  that 
there  were  furnished,  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  to  the  Continental  line  and  regular  militia — 
from  the  Northern  States,  218,544  men ;  from  the 
Southern  States,  71,140  men.  Massachusetts 
alone  furnished  83,092,  being  some  12,000  more 
than  were  furnished  by  the  whole  South. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  You  are  wrong. 

Mr.  HAMLIN.  I  am  not  wrong,  my  friend  will 
allow  me  to  say.  I  have  not,  however,  com- 
pletecl  my  whole  statement.  I  say  that,  to  the 
Continental  line  and  to  the  regular  militia,  the 
quotas  furnished  are  as  I  have  named  them. 
But,  in  addition,  there  were  what  were  called 
estimated  or  conjectural  militia  returned  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  a  class 
of  militia  that  was  called  out  for  temporary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  to  be  used  at  specific  points.  Many 
of  them  were  used  to  protect  the  Virginia  Legis¬ 
lature,  then,  I  think,  called  the  House  of  Bur- 
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gesses.  Many  of  them  were  used  in  South  Caro- ' 
lina  to  protect  her  legislative  department  when 
in  session.  That  class  of  conjectural  militia 
amounted,  from  the  Northern  States,  to  30,950  ; 
from  the  Southern  States,  to  76,810.  For  the 
regular  service,  either  of  militia  or  Continental 
line,  I  have  stated  the  number  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  to  Congress,  in  his  report.  I  refer 
to  the  report  of  General  Knox,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  War. 

But,  sir,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
speaks  with  great  emphasis  of  the  capacity  of 
the  South  for  a  defensive  war.  Was  not  the 
Revolutionary  war  a  defensive  war  ?  It  surely 
was  not  an  aggressive  war.  I  know  that  South¬ 
ern  men  are  noble,  proud,  gallant,  and  courage¬ 
ous.  It  is  true  of  all  our  people.  The  coward 
is  the  exception  to  the  rule,  whether  you  go 
North  or  South.  We  have  very  few  people 
North  who  are  great  cowards  enough  to  be  cow¬ 
ards,  nor  have  you  many  at  the  South.  We  are 
a  gallant  people.  I  respect  my  Southern  breth¬ 
ren  highly,  and  I  am  making  these  comparisons 
only  because  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
as  I  thought,  undertook  to  measure  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  all  Northern  States,  and  to  show  the 
evidences  of  its  prosperity,  or  want  of  prosperity, 
as  based  upon  an  exportation  of  $95,000,000.  . 
He  certainly  did  it.  I  have  no  doubt  the*  South 
have  capacity  for  a  war  of  self-defence ;  they  are 
a  brave  people  ;  but  I  think,  nevertheless,  that 
there  is  not  quite  that  harmlessness,  and  not 
quite  that  safety  in  its  peculiar  institution,  which 
he  says.  I  think  the  evidence  of  patrols  all  over 
your  States,  and  all  your  institutions  for  disci¬ 
pline — I  will  use  no  other  term — in  your  own 
city,  show  conclusively  that  you  have  some  fear 
that  one  day  a  cry  will  be  raised  that  will  break 
upon  your  ear  like  an  alarm-bell  in  the  night ; 
and  I  cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  you  can¬ 
not  have  quite  that  capacity,  even  in  a  war  of 
defence,  which  you  would  have  but  for  that  very 
thing. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  this  same  State 
of  South  Carolina  was  called  upon  by  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  to  furnish  her  quota  of  troops  ; 
she  was  asked  to  supply  13,800  for  that  war,  and 
she  did  supply  5,508.  Massachusetts  supplied 
62,000  for  the  Continental  line.  I  find  that  in 
1775,  South  Carolina  was  asked  to  supply  no 
men,  and  she  supplied  none.  I  do  not  find  the 
requisition  made  upon  her  in  1776,  but  she  sup¬ 
plied  2,069.  In  1777,  the  requisition  or  quota 
demanded  of  her  by  the  Continental  Congress 
was  4,080,  and  she  supplied  1,650.  In  1778,  the 
quota  demanded  of  her  was  3,132,  and  she  sup¬ 
plied  1,650.  In  1779,  no  requisition  was  made.  In 
1780,  the  requisition  was  for  3,132,  and  she  did 
not  supply  a  man.  In  1781,  the  requisition  was 
1,152,  and  she  did  not  supply  a  man.  In  1782, 
the  requisition  was  1,152,  and  she  did  not  sup¬ 
ply  a  man.  In  1783,  the  requisition  was  1,152, 
and  she  did  supply  139. 

Mr.  President,  I  pass  now  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  subject,  to  discuss  very  briefly  the 
practical  question  that  is  before  us.  I  would 
very  gladly  go  over  the  whole  field  as  it  presents 
itself  to  my  mind  ;  but  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  long  on  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  do  so.  I 
therefore  propose  to  state,  succinctly  as  I  can, 
the  points  which  I  think  are  material,  and  the 


reasons  which  will  control  my  vote  at  least,  if 
not  the  votes  of  others,  upon  the  bill  before  us. 

First,  I  object  to  yoking  the  living  with  the  dead. 
You  passed  an  enabling  act,  as  you  called  it,  for 
Minnesota.  I  attach  no  sort  of  importance  to 
any  act  in  relation  to  a  Territory  which  author¬ 
izes  her  to  adopt  a  Constitution  preparatory  to 
her  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  except 
this :  when  Congress  voluntarily  passes  a  bill 
prescribing  the  terms  to  a  Territory,  and  saying 
that,  if  she  will  adopt  and  follow  them,  she  shall 
be  admitted,  it  imposes  an  obligation  upon  us  to 
do  so  in  good  faith.  If  she  does  not  substan¬ 
tially  follow  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act, 
she  is  entitled  to  no  benefit  from  it.  If  she  does, 
as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  she  is  entitled  to  ad¬ 
mission  under  its  provisions.  We  did  so  by 
Minnesota.  If,  therefore, 'she  has  substantially 
followed  the  line  which  we  marked  out  for  her, 
in  good  faith,  in  honor,  and  in  honesty,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  her. 

We  did  nothing  in  relation  to  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  and  she  comes  here,  therefore,  with  no 
impled  obligation  upon  our  part  to  admit  her. 
We  may  do  so.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  earth¬ 
ly  importance  whether  we  authorize  a  Territory 
to  form  a  State  Constitution  or  not.  The  ques¬ 
tion  with  me,  and  the  only  question,  is,  is  the  in¬ 
strument  before  us  the  Constitution  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory  ?  I  learned  a  great  many  years 
ago,  and  it  is  a  doctrine  I  shall  carry  with  me  to 
my  grave,  that  Governments  are  founded  upon, 
and  derive  their  powers  from,  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  that  Governments  are  instituted  for 
the  people.  If  the  people  of  a  Territory  come 
here  with  a  Constitution,  I  only  desire  to  know 
that  it  is  in  truth  and  in  fact  their  will.  If  it  is 
their  will,  and  everything  else  is  right,  I  will  vote 
for  their  admission.  If  it  is  not  their  will,  I  do 
not  care  whether  you  have  passed  enabling  acts, 

I  do  not  care  whether  they  have  made  their  Con¬ 
stitution  with  or  without  enabling  acts,  I  will  not 
vote  for  their  admission.  The  two  cases  are  here 
sought  to  be  connected.  Why  ?  Is  it  to  make 
one  carry  the  other?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  Kansas  into  the  Union  upon  the-ba'k 
and  by  the  strength  of  Minnesota  ?  You  cannot 
avoid  that  conclusion. 

Then  I  come  to  the  amendment  which  is  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Pugh  ;]  an 
amendment  which,  in  my  judgment,  amounts  to 
just  nothing  at  all.  I  shall  not  pause  to  read  it ; 
but  I  think  it  commences  by  saying  that  “  noth¬ 
ing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  from  amending  their  Consti¬ 
tution.”  What  does  the  word  “  herein”  refer  to? 
This  bill  that  we  are  passing.  If  you  adopt  that 
amendment,  it  will  be  ineffective  entirely.  Theie 
will  be  no  efficiency  or  power  in  its  language. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  one  way  or  the  other, 
on  the  point.  The  question  is  as  to  the  power 
under  the  Constitution.  If  his  amendment  had 
said  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  of  that  State  from  altering  or 
amending  it,  there  would  have  been  some  force 
in  it;  but  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  say?, 
“nothing  herein  contained.”  “Herein”  refers 
to  the  bill  before  us,  and  surely  there  is  nothing 
therein  contained  on  this  point.  The  question  is 
as  to  the  power  which  the  people  have  under  the 
Constitution.  If  they  have  it,  wo  cannot  take  it 
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away.  If  they  have  it  not,  we  cannot  impart 
it. 

Then  comes  the  amendment  which  is  proposed 
by  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Clark.] 
That  amendment  meets  the  objection.  Whether 
it  is  wise  or  unwise  to  adopt  such  an  amendment, 
I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  I  will,  however, 
say  that  I  do  not  hold  that  we  have  any  right  to 
make  Constitutions;  we  have  a  simple  right  to 
admit  States  ;  still  we  have  a  right  to  determine 
upon  what  terms  and  conditions  we  will  receive 
a  partner  into  this  Confederacy.  We  may  reject 
her  because  we  do  not  like  the  terms  on  which 
she  proposes  admission.  I  do  not  care  what 
those  terms  are  ;  if,  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority 
of  Congress,  the  terms  are  not  satisfactory,  we 
may  reject  her,  and  we  may  continue  to  reject 
her  until  the  terms  on  which  she  presents  herself 
are  satisfactory.  There  has  never  been  a  State 
admitted  into  this  Union,  upon  which  we  have 
not  imposed  terms  and  conditions.  You  have 
provided  that  they  shall  not  tax  your  public 
lands,  and  the  taxing  power  lies  at  the  basis  of 
every  Government.  It  is  the  food  on  which  a 
Government  must  live ;  but  you  deny  them  the 
right.  It  is  a  condition  which  you  have  wisely 
imposed,  and  you  had  a  right  to  impose  it. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  bill  is  practically 
presented  to  us  here  to-day.  I  shall  now  run  over 
the  line  of  argument  which  I  had  proposed  to 
pursue,  but  which  I  will  not  elaborate  for  want 
of  time.  In  1854,  we  were  quiet,  and  there  was 
no  ripple  upon  the  political  sea.  All  was  quiet, 
and  the  agitations  that  had  disturbed  the  coun¬ 
try  had  ceased.  Then  the  demand  was  made 
i  that  the  Missouri  compromise  line  should  be  re¬ 
pealed  ;  and  what  for?  For  no  other  purpose 
on  God’s  earth  than  to  extend  slavery.  That 
was  its  object.  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  every 
Senator  who  voted  for  it  of  having  that  design 
specifically  in  his  mind  ;  but  I  judge  of  acts  by 
their  results.  I  judge  of  acts  by  what  we  have 
a  right  to  infer  must  be  their  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  result.  If  they  did  not  mean  to  extend 
slavery,  why  repeal  it?  What  good  did  it  do? 
They  did  mean  it ;  that  was  the  public  meaning ; 
that  was  the  intention  and  the  design  of  the  bill ; 
and  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  the  compromise 
line  was  repealed.  First,  a  Government  was  set 
up  in  that  Territory  by  a  class  of  men  who  in¬ 
vaded  it.  Nobody  doubts  it,  nobody  denies  it, 
fvho  has  any  regard  for  correctness.  After  a 
successful  usurpation  in  this  Territory,  your 
Government  sent  in  troops  to  support  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  had  thus  been  set  up  in  usurpa¬ 
tion  ;  and  just  so  often  and  just  whenever  any 
Governor  that  you  sent  there,  coming  from  the 
North  or  the  South,  had  learned  what  was  the 
true  state  of  things,  and  had  fraternized  with  the 
majority  of  the  people  there,  he  was  either  dis¬ 
missed,  or  compelled  to  resign  for  fear  of  dismissal. 

Then  I  come  to  this  very  act  that  is  presented 
here  as  evidence  of  what  was  intended  as  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Territory.  I  take  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  last  acting  Governor,  Mr.  Stanton, 
as  still  another  evidence.  No  sane  man  doubts 
that  there  would  have  been  a  collision  in  that 
Territory,  if  he  had  not  called  together  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  people 
such  relief  as  they  thought  they  might  rightly 
demand,  and  could  get,  under  legislative  action. 
I  take  it,  that  nobody  doubts  that  but  for  his 


calling  the  Legislature  together,  there  would 
have  been  a  collision ;  but  because  he  did,  he 
subjected  himself  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
powers  that  be,  and  he  was  dismissed.  Why 
dismissed*^  Simply,  and  for  the  reason,  that  he 
wanted  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  express 
their  opinion  upon  a  subject  in  which  they  had 
such  a  deep  and  vital  interest.  It  has  been  the 
grave-yard  of  Governors,  and  it  will  be  the 
grave-yard  of  the  present  Governor,  if  you  keep 
him  there  much  longer.  A  Constitution  has 
been  formed  in  Kansas,  and  this  bill  proposes  to 
accept  it  as  the  Constitution  of  the  people  of 
Kansas.  Have  they  formed  it?  That  is  the 
allegation.  How  did  they  form  it?  They  form¬ 
ed  it  by  virtue  of  an  enactment  which  emanated 
from  the  Territorial  Legislature.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  was  well  enough,  if  it  were  the  act 
of  the  people.  All  depends  on  that.  Indeed,  if 
the  Constitution  was  framed  in  a  mass  meeting, 
or  by  delegates  elected,  even  without  law,  and 
it  were  still  the  act  of  the  people,  it  would  sat¬ 
isfy  me.  All  would  depend  on  that.  Of  course, 
the  will  of  the  people  must  be  so  expressed  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 

But  I  hold  that  your  Territorial  Legislature 
may  pass  all  the  laws  they  choose  to  pass  for  the 
formation  of  a  State  Constitution ;  they  may  form 
Constitutions  in  any  way  they  choose;  but  until 
they  receive  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  upon  whom  the  Constitution  is  to  act,  they 
are  no  better  than  so  much  blank  paper  with  me. 
When  the  people  of  the  Territory  approve  it,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  binding ;  and  I  do  not  care 
myself  how  they  approve  it ;  I  do  not  care  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  by  a  vote  at  the  polls,  or  by  an  expression 
of  their  opinions  sent  here  to  U3  by  petitions  ;  but 
I  want  to  know  the  fact  of  their  approval,  and  I 
want  to  know  it  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  it ;  and  when  I  get 
the  fact  I  am  satisfied.  Strictly  in  a  legal  sense, 
neither  of  these  methods  may  be  correct ;  but  in 
the  equitable  view  which  I  take,  either  method 
will  answer,  if  the  Constitution  receives  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  those  persons  interested  in  it.  That  is 
all  I  demand  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the 
Territory  can  act,  that  is  all  they  can  do. 

Another  thing :  that  Constitution  can  take  ef¬ 
fect  only  when  the  Territory  is  admitted  as  a 
State  by  us.  Then  it  goes  into  operation — not 
till  then.  Suppose  Congress  had  authorized 
Kansas  to  frame  a  Constitution ;  suppose  Kansas 
had  done  so  ;  suppose  an  undoubted  majority  of 
all  the  people  of  that  Territory  had  approved  that 
Constitution,  and  she  had  come  here  ;  still  it 
could  not  take  effect  until  we  have  admitted  her. 
Suppose  in  that  case  we,  for  some  cause,  suffi¬ 
cient  in  our  own  judgment,  should  reject  her : 
would  that  Constitution  amount  to  anything? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  the  admission  of  the  Territory 
as  a  State  that  gives  vitality  to  the  Constitution. 

Now,  is  this  Constitution  that  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  ?  It  is  no  such  thing.  The  people  repu¬ 
diate  it.  It  was  conceived  in  sin,  and  was 
brought  forth  in  fraud.  It  has  never  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  the  parties  who  made  it. 

Whether  slavery  should  exist  in  the  Territory 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  or  whether  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Constitution  should  be  stricken  out, 
and  slavery  should  exist  under  the  schedule  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Constitution,  was  what  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  It  was'  slavery  either  way.  On  that 
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proposition  some  six  thousand  votes,  or  more, 
were  returned,  where  it  is  now  proved  but  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  were  given. 

It  is  now  asserted  that  the  Convention  which 
made  this  Lecompton  Constitution  having  failed 
to  submit  it  to  the  people  for  rejection  or  ap¬ 
proval,  it  could  not  be  afterwards  done  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature.  I  deny  that  doctrine  en¬ 
tirely.  The  vitality,  the  legal  shape  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  may  come  from  the  Convention;  but 
why  do  we  submit  it  in  any  case  to  the  people? 
Simply  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
whether  it  is  their  act.  That  is  all  we  want  to 
know.  It  mattered  not  whether  submission  was 
on  the  21st  of  December  or  on  the  4th  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  At  any  time,  any  hour,  before  we  are  called 
upon  to  act,  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  a 
right  to  express  their  approval  or  disapproval  of 
that  instrument.  The  only  object  of  submission 
i3  to  learn  the  will  of  the  people.  So  that  we 
get  that  will  before  we  act,  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  That  will  is  expressed  in  the  vote  given 
on  the  4th  of  January. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  tells  us  that  he 
has  not  heard  what  the  vote  on  the  4th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  was;  but  we  all  know,  as  certainly  as  we 
know  any  fact  of  a  general  character,  that  on 
the  4th  of  January  there  was  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  Territory  repro- 
bating,  rejecting,  this  very  instrument.  They 
scorn  to  recognise  it  as  anything  of  theirs,  or 
any  instrument  which  ought  to  be  binding  upon 
them. 

Now,  sir,  we  are  about  to  have  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  forced  on  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas.  What  will  they  do?  God  only  can 
tell.  1  do  not  know.  I  have  no  advice  to  give 
them;  but  I  can  say  this;  the  people  in  that 
country  have  come  from  all  sections ;  they  em¬ 
brace  the  Huguenots  of  the  South,  who  left  their 
country  to  enjoy  religious  freedom  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  as  well  as  the  Puritans  of  the  North  ; 
they  embrace  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  who 
came  into  this  country  to  establish  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  should  secure  them  in  their  rights; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  the  Huguenots,  or  the  Cavaliers,  is  quite 
yet  extinct.  If  Congress  shall  undertake,  in  its 
power,  to  force  a  Constitution  and  a  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  upon  that  people,  when  it  has  only  a 
right  to  admit  States,  not  to  make  them,  they  are 
a  people  who  are  only  fit  to  be  slaves,  and  they 
will  only  be  slaves  if  they  do  not  resist  it  to  the 
laet  extremity.  I  put  it  to  any  Senator,  and  I 
ask  him  what  he  would  do,  standing  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  he  knew  Federal  bayonets  were 
about  to  force  upon  him  a  Government  which 
was  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights?  I  ask  any 
one  who  is  about  to  vote  for  this  great  wrong, 
what  he  would  do?  Would  he  not  resist  it  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  to  the  last  extremity?  If  he 
would  not,  the  blood  of  the'  Anglo-Saxon  race 
do£3  not  circulate  in  his  veins.  I  believe  they 
will  resist  it;  I  believe  they  will  do  what  is  their 
duty;  and  if  they  do,  I  only  desire  to  add,  that 
the  responsibility  must  be  with  those  who  have 
placed  them  in  such  an  emergency.  If  men  fight  j 
for  their  domestic  altars,  you  must  not  complain 
of  them  for  doing  it,  when  you  have  forced  that 
emergency  upon  them  ;  nor,  let  me  add,  must 
you  blame  those  who  shall  rally  to  their  support. 
But  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  these  matters  as  I 


would.  I  must  leave  them,  with  a  brief  allusion 
to  one  other  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  all  to  be  done  under 
the  “forms  of  law."  I  have  heard  this  phrase, 
“forms  of  law,"  until  it  has  become  painful  to 
my  ear.  Forms  of  law  1  Will  you  tell  me  of  the 
worst  despotism  that  ever  existed,  that  did  not 
rest  upon  forms  of  law  ?  Will  you  tell  me  of  the 
wickedest  act  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  by 
any  Government,  that  has  not  been  done  undei 
the  forms  of  law?  We  sit  not  here,  sir,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  court  to  adjudicate  and  to  construe 
the  laws  that  have  been  made  ;  we  are  here  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  our  power  upon  broader 
principles  of  equity  than  those  which  belong  to 
courts;  but  still  all  courts  which  administer  law,' 
are  clothed  with  equity  powers.  All  courts  arr 
clothed  with  equity  powers  to  prevent  a  greate) 
wrong. 

“  It  is  a  common  saying,  and  a  true, 

That  strictest  law  is  oft  the  highest  wrong.” 

Forms  of  law!  Why,  let  us  rather  see  to  it 
that  the  substance  of  the  law  is  executed  and 
justice  done. 

We  are  clothed  with  equity  powers  beyond 
those  which  obtain  in  a  court ;  and  we  are  ma¬ 
king  laws;  we  are  not  administering  them.  We 
ought,  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  wrong  to  these 
people,  to  go  to  the  very  basis,  and  ascertain 
whether  we  are  about  to  perpetrate  a  wrong,  and 
force  upon  them  a  Government  which  is  not  their 
own.  But,  sir,  instead  of  that,  we  are  here  day 
after  day,  with  petty  juggling  and  pettifogging, 
claiming  to  proceed  under  the  forms  of  law,  for¬ 
getting  the  substance.  What  is  the  substance  ? 
What  Is  the  right?  What  care  I  here,  in  making 
laws,  for  what  may  be  a  form?  What  is  the 
substance?  What  13  the  great  equity  of  tbe 
case?  And  as  a  legislator  it  is  my  duty  to  apply 
myself  to  that.  What  is  right?  What  is  just? 
Let  that  be  done,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Forms  of  lawl  God  knows  there  is  nothing 
but  form  in  it.  Forms  of  law  !  Long  years  ago, 
the  mother  country  undertook  to  oppress  these 
colonies  by  forms  of  law,  but  not  as  unjustly  a3 
we  have  ruled  the  people  of  Kansas ;  and  she 
persecuted  that  great  and  noble  patriot,  John 
Hampden,  under  the  forms  of  law,  and  for  hi3 
love  of  liberty.  There  is  one  other  act  which 
ha3  been  perpetrated  under  the  forms  of  I.\w,  to 
which  I  will  allude,  and  then  I  shall  have  done. 

Under  the  forms  of  law,  despotism  is  created. 
Under  the  forms  of  law,  all  the  wrongs  of  which 
the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated.  Under  the  forms  of  law,  and  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  liberty  itself  has  been  stri  ken 
down.  In  the  name  and  under  the  forms  of  law, 
the  Son  of  Man  was  arraigned  and  stretched 
upon  the  cross.  Under  the  forms  of  law,  you 
are  about  to  do  an  act  here,  unequalled  in  tur¬ 
pitude  by  anything  that  has  been  recorded  in 
all  the  progress  of  time,  save  that  event  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.  In  a' l  history,  save  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  there  is  no  act  that  will 
stand  upon  the  record  of  its  pages  in  after  time 
of  equal  turpitu  1  ?  with  this  act.  The  purpose 
of  it  is  to  extend  human  slavery  ;  and  I  may 

well  inquire — 

*•  Is  tills  the  d;»y  t* * r  ns  to  sow 

The  soil  ut'a  virgin  omp'iv  with  slavery’s  seeds  of  woe  ; 

To  toed  with  oar  fresh  life-bjood  the  Old  World’s  cast-off 
crime, 

Dropped  like  some  monstrous  early-birth  from  the  tired 
lap  of  Time  f  ” 
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Mr.  President:  The  resolutions  under 
discussion  were  presented  by  the  honora- 
oble  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Da¬ 
vis,]  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
worthy  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  understood  that  they  have  been 
adopted  by  a  large  majoiity  of  Democratic 
Senators  in  caucus  ;  and  although  they 
have  not  been  formally  voted  upon  by  the 
Senate,  yet  I  think  it  fair  to  presume  that 
they  express  the  opinions  and  embody 
the  creed,  not  only  of  the  majority  of  this 
honorable  body,  but  of  the  dominant  party 
in  the  country.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Chesnut,]  in 
his  discussion  of  them,  says  that  they  “  are 
just,  and  therefore  wise.  In  regard  to 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  they  an¬ 
nounce  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Among  other  things,  they  denounce 
two  capital  political  heresies:  that  which 
claims  sovereign  power  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment — unlimited  power — over  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  which  claims  sovereign 
power  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory.” 
The  fourth  and  filth  resolutions  are  in  the 
following  words: 

“4.  Resolved ,  That  neither  Congress  nor  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Legislature,  whether  by  direct  legislation 
or  legislation  of  an  indirect  and  unfriendly  na¬ 
ture,  possess  the  power  to  annul  or  impair  the 
constitutional  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  take  his  slave  property  into  the  com¬ 
mon  Territories;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  there  to  afford  for  that,  as  for  other 
species  of  property,  the  needful  protection  ;  and 
if  experience  should  at  any  time  prove  that  the 
Judiciary  does  not  possess  power  to  insure  ade¬ 


quate  protection,  it  will  then  become  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  supply  such  deficiency. 

u5.  Resolved ,  That  the  inhabitants  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  when 
they  rightfully  form  a  Constitution  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  may  then,  for  the 
first  time,  like  the  people  of  a  State,  when  form¬ 
ing  a  new  Constitution,  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery,  as  a  domestic  institution,  shall 
be  maintained  or  prohibited  within  their  juris¬ 
diction;  and  if  Congress  shall  admit  them  as  a 
State,  ‘they  shall  be  received  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitution 
may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.’  ”  * 

The  party  now  known  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  has  been  a  distinct  organiza¬ 
tion  more  than  sixty  years,  and  is  almost 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Looking  for  its  paternity  to  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  the  immortal  Jefferson,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  has  ever  claimed  to  be  the 
advocate  of  the  largest  liberty  ;  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  privileges;  of  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  in  favor  of  State  rights,  in  opposition 
to  the  powers  claimed  for  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Federal  party.  The 
Democratic  party  has  professed  opposition 
to  all  monopolies — all  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  ;  and  two  of  its  great  leaders,  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Jackson,  took  open  and  strong 
ground  against  trie  political  decisions  of 
the  Suoreme  Court,  which  were  designed 

*  Q 

'  * 

*  These  resolutions  have  since  passed  the 
Senate,  out  one  Democrat  (Mr.  Pugh)  voting 
against  them. 
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tocontrol  the  legislation  of  Congress,  or 
to  affect  the  judgment  or  conscience  of  its 
individual  members ;  but  never,  previous 
to  the  year  1846,  did  the  Democratic 
party,  or  any  of  its  leaders,  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  exclusively 
for  the  Territories,  and  especially  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  therein. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  Mr.  Jefferson  announced 
the  great  principles  of  civil  polity  which 
were  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  new 
States,  to  be  formed  out  of  what  was  then 
the  only  Territory  they  possessed  ;  and  in 
1787,  they  were  formally  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  which  prohibited  the  introduction 
of  slavery  therein.  Every  new  settler,  as 
he  crossed  the  border  of  that  great  Terri¬ 
tory,  to  establish  for  himself  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  a  home,  had  the  solemn  assurance 
of  the  Government  that  free  labor  was 
never  to  be  degraded  by  its  contact  with 
slavery  upon  that  soil,  and  that  free  men 
could  only  live  there. 

I  shall  undertake  to  show,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  benign  policy,  the  salutary 
effects  of  which  will  be  acknowledged 
as  long  as  we  respect  the  virtues  of  our 
ancestors,  was  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  new  Constitution,  and 
especially  of  the  party  first  known  as  the 
Republican,  and  afterwards  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party ;  and  that  the  Republican 
party  of  to-day  only  desires  to  carry  out 
the  principles  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Republican  party  of  1800,  and  by  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  which  the  present  flourishing 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
have  sprung.  One  of  the  first  acts,  under 
the  new  Constitution,  voted  for  by  many 
of  the  men  who  had  come  fresh  from  the 
Convention  which  framed  that  instru¬ 
ment,  was  approved,  on  the  7th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1789,  by  General  Washington  ;  and 
the  preamble  is  in  these  words: 

“Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  northwest  ol  the 
river  Ohio,  may  continue  to  have  full  effect,  it  is 
requisite  that  certain  provisions  should  be  made, 
so  as  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  present  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.” 

Here  is  a  complete  recognition  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories,  and  to  exclude  slavery  there¬ 
from;  for  this  act  re-enacted  and  re-estab¬ 


lished  the  provisions  of  that  ordinance. 
In  pursuance  of  the  policy  marked  out  by 
the  ordinance  to  which  I  have  referred, 
Congress,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Territorial  Governments, 
applied  the  same  restriction  of  slavery  by 
direct  legislative  enactment ;  and  so  un¬ 
questioned  was  the  complete  power  of 
Congress  over  the  subject,  that,  in  1802, 
President  Jefferson  approved  the  enabling 
act  authorizing  the  people  of  Ohio  to  form 
a  State  Government,  which  contained  a 
proviso  that  the  Constitution  should  not 
je  repugnant  to  the  ordinance  of  178/. 
Mr.  Madison  approved  a  similar  act,  in 
relation  to  Indiana,  in  1816,  and  Mr. 
Monroe  one  relating  to  Illinois,  in  1818. 
Acts  wore  passed  during  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  every  Democratic  President,  down 
to  and  including  James  K  Polk,  when  the 
Territory  of  Oregon  was  organized,  with 
the  same  prohibition,  that  therAshould  be 
“neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  ciime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted. ”  During 
ail  this  period,  Congress  not  only  exer¬ 
cised  the  power  unquestioned  of  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  of  requiring  the  State  Consti¬ 
tutions  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance,  but  it  exercised  the  power 
of  regulating  slavery  in  the  Southwestern 
Territories. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
Congress  could  not  restrain  the  foreign 
slave  trade  until  the  year  1808,  and  that 
infamous  traffic  was  regarded  as  legitimate 
commerce.  And  yet,  in  1794,  Congress 
discriminated  against  this  species  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  prohibited  the  carrying  of  slaves 
to  any  foreign  country,  and  utterly  con¬ 
demned  slaves  and  slavery  as  an  article 
of  commerce.  In  1798,  ten  years  before 
Congress  had  authority  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  African  slaves  into  the 
States,  in  the  act  for  the  government  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  the  seventh  sec¬ 
tion  makes  it  unlawful  to  bring  slaves  into 
the  Mississippi  Territory  from  any  place 
without  the  United  States  ;  imposes  a  fine 
of  $300  for  every  slave  thus  brought  into 
the  Territory  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  gives  to  every  slave  thus 
brought  in,  his  or  her  freedom.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  “  non-intervention"  had  not  been 
invented  at  that  time,  and  the  Congress 


of  that  day  was  not  hindered  by  constitu¬ 
tional  scruples  from  exercising  the  sover- 
eign  power  of  prohibiting  the  African 
slave  trade  in  the  .Territories  ten  years 
before  they  were  authorized  to  make  the 
same  prohibition  in  the  States. 

In  1804,  when  the  Louisiana  Territory 
was  organized,  similar  provisions  were 
enacted,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  Territory  from  any  place 
without  the  United  States,  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  provision  against  the  introduction 
of  any  slaves  from  the  States,  that  had 
been  imported  since  1798,  exercising  un¬ 
questioned,  express  authority  to  prohibit 
and  regulate  slavery,  and  all  other  matters, 
in  the  Territories.  These  acts  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  Jefferson — authority  which  the 
Democratic  party  has  never  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  dispute.  Congress  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1836,  repealed  and  nullified  the 
Territorial  acts  ot  Florida  incorporating 
certain  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
and  this  act  received  the  sanction  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson.  Congress  also,  in  several 
instances,  legislated  in  relation  to  slavery 
in  Florida. 

In  the  year  1800,  a  petition  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Territory  was  sent  into  Congress, 
praying  for  permission  to  take  slaves  into 
the  Territory.  This  petition  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  passed  a  bill  entitled,  “An  act 
to  permit,  in  certain  cases,  the  bringing  of 
slaves  into  the  Mississippi  Territory.” 

This  Territory  was  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  United  States,  and  alto¬ 
gether  surrounded  by  an  old  slaveholding 
population.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
without  a  division.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  where  Thomas  Jefferson  presided, 
he  being  Vice  President,  where  it  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  vote  of  14  to  5. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen,  Mr. 
President,  that  for  a  long  period  iri  the 
history  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
Democratic  party  under  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  leaders,  the  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  over  its  Territories,  in  all  respects, 
was  unquestioned;  and  that  the  wise  and 
statesmanlike  policy  of  restricting  and 
regulating  slavery  was  invariably  pursued. 

But,  “then  arose  a  new  king  which 
knew  not  Joseph.”  The  precepts  and 
example  of  Jefferson  were  discarded.  An 
influence  appeared  in  the  Southern  States, 
which  sought  to  change  the  settled  policy 


of  the  Government,  and  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  the  institution  of  slavery.  This 
influence  I  shall  denominate  the  slave 
power.  Perhaps  its  first  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Democratic  party  was  in  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  President  in  1844.  Having  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  additional  strength  by  the 
admission  of  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  from  terri¬ 
tory  acquired  by  treaty  and  purchase,  this 
same  power  undertook,  very  adroitly,  to 
precipitate  the  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  into  the  Presidential  canvass  of 
that  year,  and  to  commit  the  Democratic 
party  to  that  measure.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  nomina¬ 
tion  at  the  Baltimore  Convention;  and  it 
was  known  that,  during  his  Presidency,  he 
had  rejected  proposals  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  while  Mexico  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  her  independence,  and  hos¬ 
tilities  existed  between  those  two  Repub¬ 
lics.  As  a  pretext  for  defeating  his  nomi¬ 
nation,  a  letter  was  thereupon  addressed 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  inquiring  whether  he 
favored  the  present  annexation  of  Texas. 
He  replied,  in  manly  and  statesmanlike 
terms,  that  although  he  did  desire  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas,  he  could  never  con¬ 
sent  to  the  measure  at  the  expense  of 
involving  us  in  a  war  with  our  sister  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico,  between  whom  and  this 
Government  there  existed  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship.  The  publication  of  the 
letter  produced  the  desired  effect;  and, 
amidst  great  excitement,  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated,  and 
James  K.  Polk  became  the  candidate  of 
the  party.  I  his  was  an  open  and  signal 
triumph  of  the  slave  power;  and  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  in  favor  ot  the  immedi¬ 
ate  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  discipline  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  at  that  time  rigid  and  exact ;  but  now 
and  then  a  brave  and  honest  man,  like  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  who  sits  near 
me,  [Mr.  Hale,]  refused  submission  to  its 
dictation,  and  openly  opposed  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Texas.  There  was  danger  of  a 
general  outbreak  in  the  party,  and  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  allay  their  fears.  At 
that  conjuncture,  Mr.  James  Buchanan 
then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
then,  and  ever  since,  the  willing  and  sup¬ 
ple  instrument  of  the  slave  power,  in  a 
speech  upon  the  treaty  of  annexation, 
which  was  then  pending  in  the  Senate 
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deliberately  and  plausibly  undertook  to  j 
convince  the  Democracy  of  the  free  States  i 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas,  so  lar  from 
being  the  means  of  perpetuating  slavery, 
or  of  strengthening  its  influence,  would, 
under  Providence,  be  the  means  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  northern  slave  States  ot  that  ter¬ 
rible  incubus  upon  their  prosperity.  I 
propose  to  read  some  extracts  from  that 
notable  speech,  which  was  delivered  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1844.  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  : 

“  In  arriving  at  the  conclusion  to  support  this 
treaty,  I  had  to  encounter  but  one  serious  ob¬ 
stacle,  and  this  was  the  question  of  slavery. 
Whilst  I  ever  have  maintained,  and  ever  shall 
maintain,  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  over  their  slave  property,  I  yet  feel 
a  strong  repugnance,  by  any  act  of  mine,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  present  limits  of  the  Union  over  a  new 
slaveholding  territory.  After  mature  reflection, 
however,  I  overcame  these  scruples,  and  now 
believe  the  acquisition  of  Texas  will  be  the 
means  of  limiting,  not  enlarging,  the  dominion  of 
slavery.  There  is  nothing  rash  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Almighty.  May  not,  then,  the  acquisition 
of  Texas  be  the  means  of  gradually  drawing  the 
slaves  far  to  the  South,  to  a  climate  more  con¬ 
genial  to  their  nature ;  and  may  they  not  finally 
pass  off  into  Mexico,  and  there  mingle  with  a 
race  where  no  prejudice  exists  against  their 
color?  That  the  acquisition  of  Texas  would, 
ere  long,  convert  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  probably  others  of  the  more  north¬ 
ern  slave  States,  into  free  States,  I  entertain  not 
a  doubt.  From  the  very  best  information,  it  is 
no  longer  profitable  to  raise  wheat,  rye,  and 
corn,  by  slave  labor.  Where  these  articles  are 
the  only  staples  of  agriculture,  in  the  pointed 
and  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Randolph,  ‘  If  the 
slave  does  not  run  away  from  his  master,  the 
master  must  run  away  from  the  slave.’  ” 

This  was  Mr.  Buchanan’s  declaration. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  a  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  in  a  public  letter,  exten¬ 
sively  circulated  at  the  North,  said  : 

«  The  question  is  asked,  Is  slavery  never  to 
disappear  from  the  Union?  This  is  a  startling 
and  momentous  question,  but  the  answer  is  easj , 
and  the  proof  is  clear.  It  will  certainly  disappear , 
if  Texas  is  reannexed  to  the  Union.” 

Mr.  President,  it  may  seem  harsh  for 
me  to  charge  that  these  statements  were 
fraudulently  made,  with  the  intent  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  and  deceive  the  Northern  De¬ 
mocracy.  That  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  ot  them,  myself  among  the  number, 
were  misled  and  betrayed,  by  assurances 
from  such  high  authority,  into  the  support 
of  the  measure  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  1 
should  like  to  have  some  one  explain  to 


me  how  they  could  have  been  truthfully 
and- honestly  made,  when  the  very  treaty 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  with  all  the 
correspondence,  w’as  at  that  time  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  occasion  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  from  which  I  have 
quoted.  The  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
was  placed  solely  upon  the  ground  that 
Great  Britain  was  about  to  exert  her  in¬ 
fluence  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Texas.  AH  the  schemes  of  the  slave 
power,  in  carrying  slaves  into  Texas 
against  the  Mexican  law  and  encouraging 
the  revolt  against  Mexico,  were  about  to 
be  thwarted.  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Walker  and  the  Senate  knew  very  well 
that  it  was  only  because  slavery  was  en¬ 
dangered  in  Texas,  that  the  treaty  was 
concluded  in  such  hot  haste. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  such 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  as  will 
I  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertions. 

!  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  charge  from  this 
Government  to  Texas;  and,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Upshur,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  dated  Washington,  August 
8  1843,  he  said  : 

“  Sir  :  A  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Mary¬ 
land,  tben  in  London,  contains  the  following 
passage: 

«  ‘  I  learn,  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  there  is  now  here  a  Mr.  Andrews, 
deputed  by  the  Abolitionists  of  Texas  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  British  Government;  that  he  has 
seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his  projet  for 
the  abolition  ofislavery  in  Texas  ;  which  is,  that 
there  shall  be  organized  a  company  in  England, 
who  shall  advance  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
slaves  now  in  Texas,  and  receive  in  payment 
Texas  lands  ;  that  the  sum  thus  advanced  shall 
be  paid  over  as  an  indemnity  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  and  I  am  authorized  by  the  Texan 
minister  to  say  to  you,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
agreed  that  the  British  Government  will  guar¬ 
anty  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  loan, 
upon  condition  that  the  Texan  Government  will 
abolish  slavery.’ 

“  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He-  is  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in 
public  affairs.  Hence  I  have  every  reason  to 
confide  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 

“  A  movement  of  this  sort  cannot  be  contem¬ 
plated  by  us  in  silence.  Such  an  attempt  upon 
any  neighboring  country  would  necessarily  be 
viewed  by  this  Government  with  very  deep  con¬ 
cern  ;  but  when  it  is  made  upon  a  nation  whose 
territories  join  the  slaveholding  States  of  our 
Union,  it  awakens  a  still  more  solemn  interest. 
It  cannot  be  permitted  to  succeed  without  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part  to  arrest  a 
calamity  so  serious  to  every  part  of  our  country. 
“  But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject  still 


more  important  to  us,  and  scarcely  less  import¬ 
ant  to  Texas  herself.  The  establishment,  in  the 
very  midst  of  our  slaveholding  States,  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Government,  forbidding  the  existence 
of  slavery,  and  by  a  people  born,  for  the  most 
part,  among  us,  reared  up  in  our  habits,  and 
speaking  our  language,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
the  most  unhappy  effects  upon  both  parties.  If 
Texas  were  in  that  condition,  her  territory  would 
afford  a  ready  refuge  for  the  fugitive  slaves  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  would  hold  out  to 
them  an  encouragement  to  run  away,  which  no 
municipal  regulations  ol  those  States  could  pos¬ 
sibly  counteract.” 

In  another  dispatch,  dated  January  16, 
1844,  he  says: 

«  But  this  is  not  all.  If  Texas  should  refuse 
to  come  into  our  Union,  measures  will  instantly 
be  taken  to  fill  her  territory  with  emigrants  from 
Europe.  Extensive  arrangements  for  this  are 
already  made,  and  they  will  be  carried  into  effect 
as  soon  as  the  decision  of  Texas  shall  be  known. 
These  emigrants  will  bring  with  them  European 
feelings  and  European  opinions.  Emigration 
from  the  United  States  will  cease ;  at  all  events, 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  will  not  run 
the  hazard  of  subjecting  their  slave  property  to 
the  control  of  a  population  who  are  anxious  to 
abolish  slavery.  Texas  will  soon  cease  to  be  an 
American  State.  Her  population,  her  politics, 
and  her  manners,  will  stamp  her  as  European. 
This  fact  alone  will  destroy  the  sympathy  which 
now  exists  between  that  country  and  this. 

“  But  the  first  measure  of  the  new  emigrants, 
as  soon  as  they  shall  have  sufficient  strength, 
will  be  to  destroy  that  great  domestic  institution 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
Southern  country  depends.  To  this  England 
will  stimulate  them,  and  she  will  also  furnish  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  I  have  commented 
upon  this  topic  in  the  dispatch  to  Mr.  Everett. 

I  will  only  add,  that  if  Texas  should  not  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  United  States,  she  cannot  main¬ 
tain  that  institution  ten  years,  and  probably  not 
half  that  time.” 

The  treaty  was  concluded  ;  and  1  nave 
but  one  extract  more  to  read,  which  is  the 
reason  assigned  to  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  succeeded 
as  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  action  of  this 
Government.  It  is  dated  April  19,  1844. 

u  ia  making  the  fact  known  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  the  President  enjoins  it  on  you  to 
give  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  strongest  assurance 
that,  in  adopting  this  measure,  our  Government 
is  actuated  by  no  feelings  of  disrespect  or  indi  - 
ference  to  the  honor  or  dignity  ot  Mexico,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  subject  of  great  regret  i  it 
should  be  otherwise  regarded  by  its  Government. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  step  was  forced 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  self- 
defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  adopted  bv 
Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  or  sla¬ 
very  in  Texas.  It  was  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  witness  with  indifference  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  there.  I  hey 


could  not  but  see  that  she  had  the  means  in  hOi. 
power,  in  the  actual  condition  of  lexas,  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  objects  of  her  policy,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  most  efficient  measures  ;  and  that, 
if  accomplished,  it  would  lead  to  a  state  of  things 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  adjacent  States, 
and  the  Union  itself.  Seeing  this,  this. Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  t  e 
case,  and  a  regard  to  its  constitutional  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  take  the  step  it  has,  as  the  only  certain 
and  effectual  means  of  preventing  it.  It  has  ta¬ 
ken  it  in  full  view  of  all  possible  consequences, 
but  not  without  a  desire  and  hope  that  a  tall  and 
fair  disclosure  of  the  causes  which  induced  it  to 
do  so  would  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  har¬ 
mony  subsisting  between  the  two  countries, 
which  the  United  States  is  anxious  to  preserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  winch  Mexico 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  assure  our 
Government  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  annexation,  followed  immediately , 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  Northern  Democracy  to  stand  by 
the  flag  of  the  country.  This  call  was 
promptly  responded  to;  but  the  outraged 
Democracy  of  the  North,  now  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  slave 
power  to  extend  that  blighting  institution 
across  the  continent,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  with  almost  entire  unanimity  de* 
teimined  to  plant  themselves  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  Jefferson,  and  in  the  first  appro¬ 
priation  which  was  made  by  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Government,  they  appended 
to  it  the  Wilmot  proviso;  which  required 
that  in  all  the  territory  to  be  acquired,  as 
the  result  of  that  war,  slavery  should  be 
forever  prohibited,  except  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  crime. 

Mr.  President  of  the  noble  stand  taken 
by  the  people  and  the  Democracy  of  the 
North  in  that  crisis,  I  desire  to  make  a 
record.  They  were  true  to  the  instincts 
of  freedom,  and  they  spoke  out  heartily 
everywhere  in  favor  of  the  precepts  and 
the  example  of  Jefferson,  and  against  the 
spread  of  human  bondage.  At  that  time 
the  Democratic  party  was  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant  in  nearly  all  of  the  free  States,  and  the 
very  name  produced  a  talismanic  effect, 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  laboring  masses.  I  begin  with 
the  State  of  Michigan,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  reliable  Democratic 
States  in  the  Union.  In  1847,  her  Leg¬ 
islature  resolved : 

«  That,  in  the  acquisition  of  any  new  territory, 
whether  by  purchase,  conquest,  or  otherwise,  we 
deem  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Government. to 
extend  over  the  same  the  ordinance  of  1187,  with 
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all  its  rights  and  privileges,  conditions  and  im¬ 
munities.” 

In  1849,  the  following  resolutions, offer¬ 
ed  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Thomson,  were  adopted  : 

“  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  State  of  Michigan ,  That  we  consider 
the  result  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  as  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
honor  of  our  gallant  army,  regulars  and  volun¬ 
teers,  officers  and  soldiers  ;  and  that  we  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  of  extending  over  that  country 
the  beneficent  laws  and  institutions  of  a  free 
people. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  and 
although  we  respect  the  opinions  of  many  emi¬ 
nent  statesmen  and  jurists,  that  slavery  is  a  mere 
local  institution,  which  cannot  exist  without 
positive  laws  authorizing  its  existence,  yet  we 
believe  that  Congress  has  the  power,  and  that  it 
is  their  duty,  to  prohibit,  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  the  introduction  or  existence  of  slavery 
within  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired. 

,  Resolved ,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be 
instructed,  and  our  Representatives  requested, 
to  use  all  honorable  means  to  accomplish  the 
objects  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolution ; 
and  that  the  Governor  of  this  State  be  requested 
to  forward  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.” 

In  the  same  year,  the  Democratic  State 
Convention,  which  nominated  a  Governor 
and  State  officers,  passed  unanimously  the 

following-: 

.  “  Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  California,  believing  them  to  be  now  free  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  Mexico,  and  that  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  either  of  those  Territories  ought  to 
be  prevented.” 

In  the  year  1847,  the  Legislature  ofNew 
Hampshire,  then  largely  Democratic,  re¬ 
solved  : 

U  That  in  all  territory  which  shall  hereafter  be 
added  to,  or  acquired  by,  the  United  States, 
where  slavery  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  such 
addition  or  acquirement,  neither  slavery  nor  in¬ 
voluntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punishment 
of  ciime,  whereof  the  party  has  been  duly  con¬ 
victed,  ought  ever  to  exist,  but  the  same  should 
ever  remain  free;  and  we  are  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery  over  any  such  territory  ;  and 
that  we  also  approve  the  vote  of  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso.” 

In  1848,  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
which  had  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
majority,  resolved  as  follows: 

‘‘That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  law, 
by  Congress,  forever  prohibiting  slavery  in  New 
Mexico  and  California,  and  in  all  other  Territo¬ 
ries  now  acquired,  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired, 


by  the  United  States,  in  which  slavery  does  not 
exist  at  the  timo  of  such  acquisition.” 

And  in  1849,  the  New  Hampshire  Leg¬ 
islature,  still  strongly  Democratic,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

“  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  in  General  Court  convened ,  That,  opposed 
to  every  form  of  oppression,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  have  ever  viewed  with  deep  regret 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  Union ;  that  while 
they  have  steadfastly  supported  all  sections  in 
their  constitutional  rights,  they  have  not  only 
lamentf  d  its  existence  as  a  great  social  evil  but 
regarded  it  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

“  Resolved ,  That  while  we  respect  the  rights  of 
the  slaveholding  as  well  as  the  free  portions  of 
,  19  Union?  while  we  will  not  willingly  consent 
tnat  wrong  be  done  to  any  member  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  Confederacy  to  which  we  belong,  we  are 
firmly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  over  any  portion  of  American  soil  now 
free. 

Resolved ,  That,  in  our  opinion,  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  and  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  • 
and  that  our  Senators  be  instructed,  and  our 
Representatives  be  requested,  to  take  all  consti¬ 
tutional  measures  to  accomplish  these  objects.” 

The  Democratic  State  Committee  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  October,  1847,  passed 
the  following  resolution  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  we  declare  it  our  solemn  con¬ 
viction,  as  the  Democratic  party  have  heretofore 
done,  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
iude  should  hereafter  exist  in  any  territory  which 
may  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed  to,  the  United 
btates  ;  and  that  we  approve  of  the  votes  of  our 
delegation  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.” 

In  the  year  1847,  resolutions  were  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  Legislature  ol  Rhode  Island 

“Against  the  acquisition  of  territory,  by  con¬ 
quest  or  otherwise,  beyond  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
therein  slaveholding  States,”  &c. 

By  the  Legislature  ofNew  York  ^ 

U  ?rh-at  cany  territorJ  is  hereafter  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  or  annexed  thereto,  the  act  by 
which  such  Territory  is  acquired  or  annexed, 
whatever  such  act  may  be,  should  contain  an 
unalterable  fundamental  article  or  provision 
whereby  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall  be  forever  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  territory  acquired  or  annexed.” 

Ly  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  : 

“  That  the  Senators,  &c.,  be  requested  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  secure,  as  a  fundamental 
provision  to,  or  proviso  in,  any  act  of  annexation 
ot  any  territory  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  the 
united  States,  &c.,  that  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall 
be  forever  excluded  from  the  territory  to  be  an- 

I*  vAvCl. 


I  By  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  : 

«  Against  any  measure  whatever,  by  which 
territory  will  accrue  to  the  Union,  unless  as  a 
Dart  of  the  fundamental  law,  upon  which  any 
compact  or  treaty  for  this  purpose  is  based,  sla¬ 
very  Or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime, 
shall  be  forever  excluded.” 


h  f  ** 

•*  ^ 

the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ordinanc®  °f 
1 787  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  the  end  tha 
the  institution  may  be  perpetually  exclude  ^ 
therefrom,  beyond  every  chance  and  uncertainty. 

At  a  State  Convention  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Massachusetts,  composed 
of  more  than  six  hundred  members,  in 
1849,  the  following  resolutions,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Hallett,  then  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  of  the  State  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee,  were  adopted  unanimously,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Boston  Post ,  the  organ  o 
the  party  in  New  England  : 


By  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  : 

“For  the  passage  of  measures  in  that  body, 
rCongress,]  providing  for  the  exclusion  ot  sla¬ 
very  from  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  also  from 
any  other  Territory  that  now  is,  or  hereafter  may 
be,  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

By  the  Legislature  of  Vermont:  _ ^  ^ 

«  Against  the  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  I  u  Resoivej  That  we  are  opposed  to  slavery  in 
of  aDy  new  State  whose  Constitution  tolerates  ey  form  an(j  color,  and  in  favor  of  freedom 
slavery.”  and  free  soil  wherever  man  lives,  throughout 

By  .he  Legislature  of  Connecticut :  Go*s  heritage.^  ^  common 

“That  if  any  Territory  shall  hereafter  be  ac-  ag  we’u  as  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 

quired  by  the  United  States,  or  annexed  t  ,  c  ’  0f  the  United  States,  (in  Prigg  vs.  Penn- 

the  act  by  which  such  Territory  is  acquired  or  . "  ,  .  -.g  peters  )  ‘the  state  of  slavery  is  a 

nexed,  whatever  such  act-may  be,  should  contain  J  municipal  regulation,  founded  upon  and 

an  unalterable  fundamental  article  or  Pr°vl8“>  limited  to  the  verge  of  the  terrilorial  law  ;  ’  that 
whereby  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  ex- 

cept  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  shall  be  foreve  ^  Resoived  therefore ,  That,  as  slavery  does  not 
excluded  from  the  Territory  acquired  or  an"  isjf  b  a  ’  municipal  law  in  the  new  Territo- 


nexed.” 

And  in  1850,  the  following:  i  the  local  laws  of  any  otaie  autuun..uS 

“Whereas  the  people  of  Connecticut  have  here-  can  never  be  transported  there  ;  nor  can  slaTerj. 

tofore  through  their  Senators  and  Eepresenta-  esist  there  but  by  a  loca  law  of  the  Temtor  , 
tives  in  General  Assembly  convened,  solemnly  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

and  deliberately  avowed  their  purpose  to  resist,  This>  sir,  Js  pretty  good  Republican  doc- 

in  all  constitutional  and  proper  ways,  the  exten-  coming  from  high  Democratic  au- 

sion  of  slavery  into  the  national  Territories,  and  COir  ° 

the  admission  of  new  slave  States  into  the  <e  ‘  thp  T  po-Hafure  of  Ohio  re- 

eral  Union  ;  and  also  to  seek,  in  a  peaceable  and  In  1848,  the  Legislature  oi 


exist  by  any  municipal  law  m  the  new  Territo¬ 
ries,  and  Congress  has  no  power  to  institute  it, 
the  local  laws  of  any  State  authorizing  slavery 


til  cli  GlliUU  j  C^LAV^.  W  7  X 

constitutional  way,  the  abolishment  of  the  slave 
trade  and  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ; 
and  whereas  the  important  question  now  before 

i  •  i  1  _ _ _ .«*.*•  nlrOO  1  f  M 


solved : 

“  That  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  Con- 

„  ^  „  t-T  r*  ...  ih,  folotPC!  t.n  sla- 


and  whereas  the  important  question  now  before  Qf  go  far  as  the  same  relates  to  sia- 

the  country  touching  these  matters  makes  R  de-  ®  should  be  extended  to  any  territory  that 
sirable  that  these  convictions  and  determinations  |  may  be  acquired  from  Mexico  by  treaty  or  other- 
should  be  reaffirmed  in  t' 
public  manner :  Therefore, 

“  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  full  constitu- 


wise.” 

In  1849,  Illinois  resolved  : 


“  Resolved ,  That  Congress  has  full  constitu-  Stators  in  Congress  be  instructed, 

tional  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Ternto-  “  That  our  Senators  m  , 8  .  ,0  use  aU 

ties  of  t  he  United  States  by  legislative  enactment,  and  our  ReP™en£' :  ,  qwer  to-.prooore  the 

v  flpnoTPSs  to  pass,  with-  honorable  means  in  ny  v 


and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass,  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  delay,  such  strict  and  positive 
laws  as  will  effectually  shut  out  slavery  from 
every  portion  of  these  Territories. 

By  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 

1849: 

“  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  full  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Union  ;  that  it  has  freely  exercised 
such  power  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  present  time ;  and  that  it  is  its  duty  to 
exercise  the  power  for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  institution  from  those  Territories  that  are 
free,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the  same  in  ter¬ 
ritories  where  it  exists.  '  .  , 

“  Resolved,  That  when  Congress  furnishes  gov- 


honorable  means  in  tbeir  power  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  by  Congress  for  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  countries  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  with  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico,  concluded  February  2,  A. ,  D. 
1848,  as  shall  contain  the  express  declaration 
‘  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involun¬ 
tary  servitude  in  said  Territories,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted.” 

The  same  year,  the  following  was  adopt¬ 
ed  in  Wisconsin  : 

“  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  instructed,  and  our  Representatives 
requested,  first,  to  oppose =  the  passage  of  any  act 


“  Resolved,  That  when  Congress  furnishes  gov-  j£w  Mexico  and  Califor- 

^rico^t'wi^^U^'duty'to^es'tablial^therein  I  uTa,  or  any  other  Territory  now  belonging  to  th. 
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United  States,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  ac¬ 
quired,  unless  it  shall  contain  a  provision  for¬ 
ever  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude  into  said  Territories,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  punishment  for  crimes  ;  second,  to  op¬ 
pose  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into 
the  Federal  Union.” 

In  1850,  the  following  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana  : 

That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed, 
and  our  Representatives  requested,  so  to  cast 
their  votes  and  extend  their  influence  as  to  have 
engrafted  upon  any  law  that  may  be  passed  for 
the  organization  of  the  Territory  recently  ac¬ 
quired  from  Mexico,  a  provision  forever  exclu¬ 
ding  from  such  territory  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  has  been  duly  con 
victed.” 

By  the  Legislature  of  New  York  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  determination  indicated 
by  the  Governors’  messages  and  resolutions  of 
the  Legislatures  of  various  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  by  the  Representatives  of  such  States 
in  Congress,  to  extend  domestic  slavery  over  the 
territory  acquired  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  we  feel  bound  to 
oppose  by  all  constitutional  means  ;  and  recog¬ 
nising  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit,  by  positive  enactment,  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  free  territory,  our  Senators  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  nereby  instructed  and  our  Representa¬ 
tives  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  insert 
such  a  positive  prohibition  into  any  law  they 

may  pass  for  the  government  of  the  Territories 
in  question.” 

In  1847,  Governor  Dana,  of  Maine,  a 
prominent  Democrat,  in  his  message’ to 
the  Legislature,  in  speaking  of  the  °right 
of  slaveholders  to  hold  their  slaves  in  the 
Territories,  said  : 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  slave  States  claim 
that  this  territory  will  be  acquired,  if  acquired 
at  all,  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  to  become  the  joint  property  of  all  • 
to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  all.  And  they  em¬ 
phatically  ask,  ‘Is  it  consistent  with  justice?’ 
Hi3  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property  is  one 
of  the  inherent  rights  of  man,  independent  of 
laws  and  Constitutions.  Not  so  with  the  right 
to  his  slave;  that  is  an  unnatural,  an  artificial, 
a  statute  right ;  and  when  he  voluntarily  passes 
with  a  slave  to  a  Territory,  where  the"  statute 
recognising  the  right  does  not  exist,  then  at  once 
the  right  ceases  to  exist.  The  slave  becomes  a 
free  man,  with  just  as  much  right  to  claim  the 
master,  as  the  master  to  claim  the  slave.” 

In  1849,  the  Democratic  party  in  Maine 
held  a  State  Convention,  at  which  Hon. 
John  Hubbard  was  nominated  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  This  Convention  was  composed 
of  six  hundred  delegates,  at  which  the 


following  resolution  was  passed,  only  one 
solitary  member  voting  against  it  : 

1  Resolved,  That  the  institution  of  human  sla¬ 
very  is  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  abhorrent  to  the  common  sentiment  of 
mankind,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  all  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  ;  that  the 
Federal  Government  possesses  adequate  power 
to  inhibit  its  existence  in  the  Territories  of  the 
Union ;  that  the  constitutionality  of  this  power 
has  been  settled  by  judicial  construction,  by  co- 
temporaneo.us  expositions,  and  by  repeated  acts 
of  legislation ;  and  that  we  enjoin  upon  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
make  every  exertion,  and  employ  all  their  influ¬ 
ence,  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  forever 
excluding  slavery  from  the  Territories  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  Mexico.” 

And  the  Legislature,  largely  Demo¬ 
cratic,  passed  the  followincr: 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  sentiment  of  this  State  is 
profound,  sincere,  and  almost  universal,  that 
the  influence  of  slavery  upon  productive  energy 
is  like  the  blight  of  mildew;  that  it  is  a  moral 
and  social  evil;  that  it  does  violence  to  the 
rights  of  man,  as  a  thinking,  reasonable,  and 
responsible  being.  Influenced  by  such  consid¬ 
erations,  this  State  will  oppose  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  any  territory  which  may  be 
acquired  as  an  indemnity  for  claims  upon  Mex¬ 
ico.” 

At  a  State  Convention  in  Pennsylvania, 
Colonel  Samuel  Black,  of  Pittsburgh, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously: 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Democratic  party  adheres 
now,  as  it  ever  has  done,  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  Its  letter  and  spirit  they  will 
neither  weaken  nor  destroy  ;  and  they  ye-declare 
that  slavery  is  a  domestic  local  institution  of  the 
South,  subject  to  State  legislation  alone,  and 
with  which  the  General  Government  has  nothing 
to  do.  Wherever  the  State  law  extends  its  juris- 
diction,  the  local  institution  can  continue  to 
exist.  Esteeming  it  a  violation  of  State  rights 
to  carry  it  beyond  State  limits,  we  deny  the 
power  of  any  citizen  to  extend  the  area  of  bond- 
age  beyond  its  present  dominion;  nor  do  we 
consider  it  a  part  of  the  compromises  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  slavery  should  forever  travel  with 
the  advancing  columns  of  our  territorial  prog¬ 
ress.”  r  ° 

This  same  Colonel  Black  is  now  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Nebraska,  and  recently  vetoed  a 
bill,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  exact  progress  of  Democ¬ 
racy  in  eleven  years  is  here  made  quite 
apparent. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1848, 
m  a  series  of  resolutions,  included  the 
following : 
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“ Resolved ,  That  while  the  Democracy  of  New 
York  will  faithfully  adhere  to  all  the  compro¬ 
mises  of  the  Constitution,  and  maintain  all  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States,  they  declare — since 
the  crisis  has  arrived  when  that  question  must 
be  met — their  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  territory  now  free,  which 
has  been  or  may  be  hereafter  acquired,  by  any 
action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  the 
same  year  at  Utica,  in  which  Hon.  John 
Van  Boren  and  Hon.  John  Cochrane 
;  participated. 

At  a  State  Convention  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  Ohio,  in  the  year  1848, 
i the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

u  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Ohio  now,  as 
they  have  always  done,  looking  upon  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  as  an  evil,  unfavorable  to  the 
full  development  of  our  institutions  ;  and  that, 
entertaining  these  sentiments,  they  will  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  use  all  the  powers  consistent 
with  the  national  compact,  to  prevent  its  in¬ 
crease,  to  mitigate,  and  finally  eradicate  it.” 

Want  of  time,  Mr.  Pre-ident,  compels 
me  to  omit  many  similar  resolutions  of 
State  Legislatures  and  Democratic  Con¬ 
ventions;  hut  l  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country  to  one 
more  Democratic  authority  in  favor  of  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
lit  is  that  of  the  distinguished  and  la¬ 
mented  Silas  Wright.  In  a  letter  written 
by  him,  dated  the  loth  of  April,  1847,  he 
uses  this  emphatic  language: 

“  If  the  question  had  been  propounded  to  me, 
at  any  period, of  my  public  life,  shall  the  arms  of 
the  Union  be  employed  to  conquer,  or  the  money 
of  the  Union  be  used  to  purchase,  territory 
now  constitutional’y  free,  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  slavery  upon  it?  I  should  have  an¬ 
swered,  no  1  And  this  answer  to  this  question 
is  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  1  understand  it.  I  am 
surprised  that  any  one  should  suppose  me  capa¬ 
ble  of  entertaining  any  other  opinion,  or  giving 
any  other  answer  to  such  a  proposition.” 

Mr.  President,  the  Democratic  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  free  States  responded 
with  great  unanimity  to  the  wishes  and  in¬ 
structions  of  their  constituents.  Among 
the  distinguished  Representatives  of  the 
party  who  voted  for  the  Wilmot  proviso 
in  the  war  appropriation,  and  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  organization  of  Oregon 
Territory,  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  R. 
McClelland,  Senators  Felch  and  Stuart, 
of  Michigan  ;  Senators  Dix  and  Dickin¬ 
son,  of  New  York;  Allen,  of  Ohio; 
Bright,  of  Indiana;  Douglas  and  Breese, 
of  Illinois  ;  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin;  Brod- 
head,  of  Pennsylvania;  Atherton  and 


Norris,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Bradbury 
and  ex-Governor  Dunlap,  of  Maine  ; 
Benton,  of  Missouri;  and  Houston,  ot 
Texas.  General  Cass  expressed  his  great 
regret  that  the  hour  of  adjournment  in 
1846  arrived  before  he  could  record  his 
vote  in  its  favor;  and  in  1847,  he  made 
a  speech  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  its  adoption 
at  that  time,  and  said  : 

“It  would  be  quite  in  season  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  territory  not  yet  acquired 
from  foreign  countries  after  we  shall  have  ob¬ 
tained  it.” 

With  the  aid  of  these  timid  counsels, 
and  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the 
Administration,  the  slave  power  gained  a 
temporary  advantage  by  the  postponement 
of  the  measure,  and  lime  to  concoct  new 
schemes  to  defeat  it.  The  Presidential 
election  of  1848  was  approaching.  It  is 
well  known  that  several  Northern  Demo¬ 
cratic  politicians  were  aspirants  for  the 
nomination  at  Baltimore  ;  and  among  the 
most  prominent  were  General  Cass,  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  make 
an  onset  upon  them  ;  to  prescribe  a  new 
test,  as  the  condition  of  giving  them  South¬ 
ern  support,  by  which  their  ambitious 
hopes  would  all  be  smothered,  unless  they 
changed  their  opinions.  They  undertook 
to  debauch  our  public  men,  and,  with  the 
glittering  prize  of  the  Presidency  before 
their  eyes,  they  demanded  a  surrender  of 
their  principles,  consent  to  the  expansion 
of  slavery,  and  submission  to  the  behests 
of  this  tyrannical  power. 

As  the  State  Conventions  in  Alabama, 
Virginia,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  met  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  Conven¬ 
tion,  they  passed  resolutions,  that  “under 
no  political  necessity  whatever  ”  would 
they  give  their  support  to  the  nominee  of 
the  Convention,  unless  he  renounced  the 
heresy  that  Congress  could  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories. 
The  State  Convention  in  Georgia  met  on 
the  2 2d  of  December,  and  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Geor¬ 
gia  will  support  no  man  for  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice  President,  who  shall  not  have 
clearly  and  unequivocally  declared  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

“  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  constitutional  right 
of  every  citizen  to  remove  and  settle  with  his 
property  into  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.” 
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This  adroit  and  well-managed  scheme 
was  successful.  General  Cass  could  not 
doubt  that  “  a  great  change  was  going  on 
in  the  public  mind,”  as  he  admitted  there 
had  been  in  his  own;  and  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1847,  the  Nicholson  letter  was 
published  in  the  Union  newspaper.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  says  that  it  was 
shown  about  for  several  days  among  the 
Southern  members,  for  their  approval.  It 
is  also  due  to  truth  for  me  to  say  that  it 
was  read  to  the  Michigan  delegation  in 
Congress  at  thattime,  and  that  they  unani¬ 
mously  disapproved  both  of  its  principles 
and  of  the  policy  of  promulgating  it.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  their 
worst  fears  were  realized. 

The  Nicholson  letter  denied  the  power 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  claimed  a  right  for  the  people 
of  the  Territories  to  regulate  that  and  all 
other  internal  matters.  I  will  not  stop  to 
discuss  the  doctrine,  which,  although  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  at  the  time,  is  now  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  propagandists  of  slavery  ; 
but  I  beg  leave  to  quote  one  single  South¬ 
ern  authority  against  it.  It  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  John  Randolph. 

In  the  year  1803,  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress,  signed  by  General 
Harrison,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  In¬ 
diana,  which  set  forth  that  he  had  been 
requested  to  call  a  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  whole 
people  upon  the  subject  of  suspending,  for 
the  period  of  ten  years,  the  operation  of 
the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  which 
prohibited  slavery;  that  such  Convention 
had  met  and  united  in  the  petition,  which 
declared  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  were  of  opinion  that  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  said  article  was  preju¬ 
dicial  to  their  interests.  This  memorial 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  Southern  men,  and  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  distinguished  Vir¬ 
ginian.  On  the  2d  of  March,  of  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Randolph  reported  against  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  and,  among  other 
things,  said : 

“  The  committee  deem  it  highly  dangerous 
and  inexpedient  to  impair  a  provision  wisely  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  Northwestern  country,  and  to  give  strength 
and  security  to  that  extensive  frontier.  In  the 
salutary  operation  of  this  sagacious  and  benev¬ 
olent  restraint,  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Indiana  will,  at  no  distant  day,  find  ample  re¬ 


muneration  for  a  temporary  privation  of  labor 
and  emigration.” 

Sir,  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  with  her 
million  and  a  half  of  people,  and  with  all 
the  privileges  and  glory  of  free  institutions, 
is  a  witness  to-day  of  the  truth  of  the  pre¬ 
diction.  What  is  now  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  was  then  included  in  the  Territory  of 
Indiana;  and  the  people  of  both  of  those 
States  will  ever  hold  in  gratefnl  remem¬ 
brance  the  efforts  of  the  noble  Southerner 
against  “  squatter  sovereignty,”  to  pre¬ 
serve  unimpaired  the  provision  which  dedi¬ 
cated  that  Territory  to  free  men  and  free 
labor. 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  say,  that  the 
question  of  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office 
in  the  Territories  has  uniformly  and  inva¬ 
riably  been  determined  by  Congress,  and 
that  General  Cass  has  since  voted  for  Ter¬ 
ritorial  organizations  in  which  those  rights 
were  prescribed  and  defined  by  Congress. 
Is  slavery  of  higher  moment  or  more  sa¬ 
cred  than  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the 
eligibility  to  office  ?  If  Congress  can  de¬ 
termine  the  one,  it  surely  has  the  power 
to  arrest  the  desolating  march  of  the  other. 

The  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  so 
dearly  cherished  by  Jefferson,  and  which 
had  secured  freedom  in  the  great  States 
of  the  Northwest,  brought  defeat  to  Gen. 
Cass  and  the  Democratic  party  in  1848, 
but  it  installed  the  slave  power  in  complete 
control.  The  Northern  section  had  been 
caught  in  the  web,  and  they  could  not  re¬ 
lieve  themselves  from  the  thraldom.  At 
first  they  undertook  to  quiet  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  people,  by  the  assertion 
that  slavery  was  the  creature  of  local  and 
positive  law,  and  that  it  could  not  obtain 
a  foothold  in  the  Territories  until  it  was 
there  lawfully  established ;  and  General 
Cass,  in  a  speech  in  his  own  State,  said  : 

“  Slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  law,  and 
can  claim  neither  protection,  existence,  nor  rec¬ 
ognition,  in  the  Constitution.  Slavery  does  not 
and  cannot  exist  in  Kansas  whilst  it  remains  a 
Territory.  The  Constitution  neither  protects  nor 
recognises  slavery  in  the  Territories.” 

Hon.  Henry  Clay  offered  the  following 
resolution  in  the  Senate  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1850 : 

“  Resolved ,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by 
law,  and  is  not  introduced  jnto  the  territory  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  United  States  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  by  law  either  tor  its  introduction  into,  or 
its  exclusion  from,  any  part  of  the  said  terri¬ 
tory,”  &c. 


In  commending  this  proposition  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Clay  said  : 

“  This  resolution,  sir,  proposes,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  declaration  of  two  truths — one  of 
law,  and  the  other  of  fact.  The  truth  of  law 
which  it  declares  is,  that  there  does  not  exist,  at 
this  time,  slavery  in  any  portion  of  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico.  When 
I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  a  truth,  I  speak  my  own  sol¬ 
emn  and  deliberate  conviction.” 

Hon.  Greene  C.  Bronson,  a  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer  and  jurist  of  New  York, 
in  a  letter  to  Hon.  John  Cochrane,  in 
1848,  then  a  distinguished  Free-Soiler  of 
New  York,  said  : 

“  Slavery  cannot  exist  where  there  is  no  posi¬ 
tive  law  to  uphold  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  forbidden ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is 
not  specially  authorized.  If  the  owner  of  slaves 
removes  with,  or  sends  them  into,  any  country, 
State,  or  Territory,  where  slavery  does  not  exist 
by  law,  they  will  from  that  moment  become  free¬ 
men,  and  will  have  as  good  a  right  to  command 
the  master  as  he  has  to  command  them.  State 
laws  have  no  extra  authority ;  and  a  law  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  makes  a  man  a  slave  there,  cannot 
make  him  a  slave  in  New  York,  nor  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.” 

Hon.  Edward  Bates,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Missouri,  recently  declared  he 
did  “  not  believe  that  the  Constitution,  by 
its  proper  vigor,  carries  slavery  into  all 
the  Territories  that  may  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States.  He  believes  that  free¬ 
dom  is  the  rule,  and  slavery  the  exception. 
He  does  not  believe  that  slavery  can  exist 
in  any  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  except  by  a  positive  law  of  Con¬ 
gress.” 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  is  the 
.organ  of  the  Administration,  and  of  the 
party,  in  Michigan,  said  : 

“  Slavery  cannot  go  to  Kansss  or  Nebraska,  for 
the  all-sufficient  reason  that  there  is  no  law  there 
permitting  it.  It  is  a  perfectly  well-established 
legal  proposition,  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of 
local  law,  and  that  it  can  nowhere  exist  except 
by  the  force  of  law.” 

Demociatic  authority  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  ad  infinitum  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this  position,  but  the  above  must  suffice. 
This  short-lived  doctrine  has  already  been 
displaced;  and  the  accepted  theory  now 
is,  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Territories  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  fatal  step  had 
been  taken  in  the  surrender  of  a  high 
principle.  Henceforward  the  Northern 
Democracy  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
vassalage.  When  the  fugitive  slave  law' 


was  passed,  they  avowed  their  readiness 
to  do  the  “dirty  work”  imposed  by  their 
Southern  masters.  If  they  evinced  the 
slightest  disposition  to  rebel,  a  threat  to 
dissolve  the  Union  at  once  reduced  them 
to  submission.  At  last,  when  their  sub¬ 
jection  was  deemed  complete,  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  that  sacred  and  time-honored  Mis¬ 
souri  compromise  was  demanded. 

If  a  prophet  had  appeared  to  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Illinois  in  1845,  when 
at  Springfield,  the  capital  of  his  adopted 
State,  he  uttered  the  following  beautiful 
apostrophe  to  the  Missouri  compromise, 
he  might  have  said,  with  Hazael  of  old : 
“  But  what!  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing?” 

“  The  Missouri  compromise  has  been  in  prac¬ 
tical  operation  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  received  the  sanction  and  approbation  of 
men  of  all  parties  in  every  section  of  the  Union. 
It  had  allayed  all  sectional  jealousies  and  irrita¬ 
tions  growing  out  of  the  vexed  question,  and 
harmonized  and  tranquillized  the  whole  country. 
It  had  an  origin  akin  to  the  Constitution,  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  affection,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  remove  forever  the  only  danger  which 
seems  to  threaten  to  sever  the  Union.  All  the 
evidences  of  public  opinion  seemed  to' indicate 
that  this  compromise  had  been  CANONIZED  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  as  a  SACRED 
THING,  which  no  ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reck¬ 
less  enough  to  disturb.” 

In  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  delivered  in  1845,  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  : 

“  The  resolutions  went  to  re-establish  the  Mis¬ 
souri  compromise,  by  fixing  a  line  within  which 
slavery  was  to  be  forever  confined.  That  con¬ 
troversy —  the  Missouri  question  —  had  nearly 
shaken  this  Union  to  its  centre  in  an  earlier  and 
better  period  of  our  history ;  but  this  compro¬ 
mise,  should  it  now  be  re-established,  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  dangers  here¬ 
after.  Should  this  question  be  now  left  open  for 
one  or  two  years,  the  country  would  be  involved 
in  one  continued  struggle.  We  should  witness 
a  feverish  excitement  in  the  public  mipd.  Par¬ 
ties  would  divide  on  the  dangerous  and  exciting 
question  of  abolition,  and  the  irritation  would 
reach  such  an  extreme  as  to  endanger  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Union  itself;  but  close  it  now,  and 
it  would  be  closed  forever.  Was  it  desirable 
again  to  have  the  Missouri  question  brought 
home  to  the  people,  to  goad  them  to  fury  ?  That 
great  question  between  the  two  great  interests 
of  our  country  had  been  well  discussed  and  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  from  that 
moment  he  had  sat  down  his  foot  on  the  solid 
ground  then  established,  and  there  he  would  let 
the  question  stand  forever.  Who  could  complain 
of  the  terms  of  that  compromise?” 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  da- 
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ted  Washington,  August  25,  1847,  directed 
to  a  Harvest  Home  of  the  Democracy  of 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  I  find  this 
language  * 

“  After  Louisiana  was  acquired  from  France, 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  when  the  State  of  Missouri, 
which  constituted  a  part  of  it,  was  about  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  the  Missouri  question 
arose'  and,  in  its  progress,  threatened  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union.  This  was  settled  by  the 
men  of  the  last  generation,  as  other  important 
and  dangerous  questions  have  been  settled,  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  concession.  Under  the  Missouri 
compromise,  slavery  was  ‘forever  prohibited’ 
north  of  36°  30'  ;  and  south  of  this  parallel,  the 
question  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  people. 
Congress,  in  the  admission  of  Texas,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors,  adopted 
the  same  rule ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  harmony 
of  the  States,  and  even  the  security  of  the  Union 
itself,  require  that  the  line  of  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise  should  be  extended  to  any  new  territory 
which  we  may  acquire  from  Mexico.” 

Again,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says  : 

“  Such  has  been  my  individual  opinion,  openly 
and  freely  expressed,  ever  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  unfortunate  agitation  ;  and, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  I  prefer  to  put  them 
on  record  before  the  incorruptible  Democracy  of 
old  Berks.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  you  the 
following  sentiment : 

“  The  Missouri  compromise :  its  adoption,  in 
1820,  saved  the  Union  from  threatened  convul¬ 
sion.  Its  extension,  in  1848,  to  any  new  terri¬ 
tory  which  we  may  acquire,  will  secure  the  like 
happy  results.” 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  its  alleged 
unconstitutionality.  To  this  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  1820,  it  received  the  sanction 
of  an  able  Congress,  and  was  approved  by 
Mr.  Monroe  and  all  his  Cabinet — a  ma¬ 
jority.  as  usual,  being  composed  of  South¬ 
ern  men  ;  that  the  provision  excluding 
slavery  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30/  was  re¬ 
enacted  in  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas 
in  1845,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Tyler  and 
all  his  Southern  Cabinet ;  that,  upon  the 
bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  in  1848,  it  was  proposed  as  an 
amendment  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  and  voted 
for  by  the  following  Senators:  Messrs. 
Atchison,  Benton,  Badger,  Bell,  Berrien, 
Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Davis, 
Dickinson,  Douglas,  Downs,  Fitzgerald, 
Foote,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Hunter, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Johnson  of  Georgia,  Kiog,  Lewis, 
Mangurn,  Mason,  Metcalf,  Pierce,  Sebas¬ 
tian,  Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and 
Underwood — nearly  ail  Democrats,  and 


Southern  men.  In  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  it  received  eighty-two  votes, 
among  winch  1  find  the  names  of  .Messrs. 
Bocock,  Albert  G.  Brown,  Burt,  uling- 
man,  Howell  Cobb,  Iverson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  R.  W.  Johnson,  G.  W.  Jones, 
McDowell,  McLane,  Phelps,  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  Rhett,  Jacob  Thompson,  and 
Toombs.  It  was  also  voted  for  in  1850 
by  most  of  the  distinguished  men  whose 
names  I  have  just  repeated. 

No  pretext  was  urged  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  restriction,  that  it  was  asked 
for  by  the  people  of  the  Territory.  Every 
possible  demonstration  was  given,  that  it 
was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  fiee  States.  In  my  judgment, 
it  was  passed  to  appease  the  inexorable 
demand  of  the  slave  interest  for  domin¬ 
ion.  As  Ahab  coveted  Naboth’s  vine¬ 
yard,  so  did  the  propagandists  of  slavery 
cast  a  longing,  wistful  look  upon  the  great 
plains  of  Kansas. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  a  recital  of  the  atrocious  and 
persistent  efforts  for  years  to  establish 
slavery  in  Kansas,  up  to  that  culmination 
of  villainy,  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  the  un¬ 
equal  struggle  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
upon  those  blood-stained  fields  was 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  North  had  become  so  completely  de¬ 
moralized  and  debauched,  that  they  nei¬ 
ther  felt  nor  dared  to  express  the  slightest 
sympathy  for  their  brethren,  who  were 
contending  for  their  rights  against  the 
brutal  mob  of  border  ruffians,  and  the 
power  and  influence  of  the, Administra¬ 
tion.  Their  distinguished  leader  and 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  honora¬ 
ble  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,] 
has  avowed,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  “  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  him,  whether  slavery  is  voted  in 
or  out ;  ”  and  his  followers,  unmoved  by 
the  love  of  humanity  or  national  glory, 
are  apparently  alike  indifferent. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  North  ceased 
to  be  the  party  of  freedom,  and  been 
brought  under  perfect  subjugation  to  the 
interests  of  slavery.  If  anything  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  record  of  its 
degradation,  and  the  total  abandonment 
of  all  its  former  principles  and  leaders,  it 
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is  the  voluntary  offer,  made  at  Charleston, 
to  submit  to  and  be  guided  by  the  politica 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well 
to  those  already  promulgated,  as  to  those 
which  they  may  hereafter  declare,  lor 
many  years  the  slave  power  has  been 
adroitly  managing  to  mould  and  fashion 
the  Supreme  Court,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
complete  subserviency  to  their  interests. 
There  is  but  one  friend  of  freedom  left 
on  the  bench— all  the  other  judges  are 
pro-slavery.  So  constituted,  this  court 
has  declared  that  slaves  are  property 
under  the  Constitution,  and  that  they 
can  be  lawfully  held  in  any  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  This  opinion,  in  my  judgment,  is 
entitled  to  no  more  respect  than  that  of 
the  same  number  of  men  in  this  Chamber, 
or  anywhere  else;  but  when  we  look  at 
the  necessary  consequence  of  declaring 
slaves  property  under  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  to  what  must  inevitab  y 
be  the  next  decision,  the  right  to  hold 
them  in  the  States ,  in  defiance  of  State 
authority,  a  voluntary  engagement  to  be 
bound  bv  such  decision  is  equivalent  to  a 
surrender  ofthe  whole  country  to  slavery. 

The  present  purposes  of  the  slave 
power  are  frankly  disclosed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Union 
newspaper  of  this  city,  the  organ  of  the 
Administration,  on  the  17th  November, 

1857 : 


“The  Constitution  declares  that  ‘the  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priv¬ 
ileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  m  the  several 
States.’  Every  citizen  of  one  State  coming  in  o 
another  State  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  the  pro- 
lection  of  bis  person,  and  that  property  which  is 
recognised  as  such  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  any  law  of  a  State  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  So  far  from  any  State 
having  a  right  to  deprive  him  oi  this  property, 
it  is  its  bounden  duty  to  protect  him  m  its  pos- 

Seo  ifibese  views  are  correct-aud  we  believe 
it  Would  be  difficult  to  invalidate  them— it  fol¬ 
lows  that  all  State  laws,  whether  organic  or 
otherwise  which  prohibit  a  citizen  of  one  State 
from  settling  in  another,  and  bringing  his  slave 
property  with  him,  and  most  especially  declaring 

S a,  are  dilect  violations  of  the  onginal 
intention  of  a  Government  wLlch>  “  ^ef®“ 
stated,  fa  the  protection  ot  person  and  proi  y, 
and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  stales, 
which  recognises  property  in  slaves,  and  ec  .ares 
that  the  ‘  citizens  of  each  State  shad  be  entile 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  sever  till  States,’  among  the  most  essential 
of  which  is  the  protection  of  person  and  prop- 

erty.” 


Mr.  President,  the  great  thought,  which 
overburdened  the  heart  of  Jefferson  in  his 
latter  days,  was  the  usurpations  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  quote  a  few  o  is 
prophetic  warnin  gs,  and  t  u 
people  will  heed  them  : 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Judge  Roane  dated  Poplar  Forest, 
September  6, 1819- 

“In  denying  the  right  they  usurp  of  exclu¬ 
sively  explaining  the  Constitution,  I  go  ui  er 
than  you  do,  if  1  understand  rightly  your  quota¬ 
tion-  from  the  Federalist,  of  an  opinion  that  the 
Judiciary  is  the  last  resort  in  relation  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  but  not  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  ? 

under  which  the  Judiciary  is  derived?  It  this 
opinion  be  sound,  then  indeed  is  our  Constitution 
a  ^complete  felo  de  se.  For,  intending  to  establish 
three  departments,  co-ordinate  and  independent, 
that  they  might  check  and  balance  one  another, 
it  has  given,  according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  ot 
them  alone  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  others  ;  and  to  that  one,  too 
which  is  unelected  by  and  independent  of  the 

nation.  *  *  "v  .  .  . 

“  The  Constitution,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  a 

mere  thing  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary, 
which  they  may  twist  and  shape  into  any  form 
they  please.  It  should  be  remembered  as  an 
axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  politics,  that  whatever 
power,  in  any  Government,  is  independent,  is 
absolute  also ;  in  theory  only  at  first,  while  the 
spirit  of  the  people  is  up,  but  in  practice  as  fast 
as  that  relaxes.  Independence  can  be  trusted 
nowhere  but  with  the  people  in  mass.  Ihey  are 
inherently  independent  of  all  but  moral  law.  y 
construction  of  the  Constitution  is  very  different 
from  that  you  quote.  It  is,  that  each  department 
is  truly  independent  of  the  others,  and  has  an 
equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution  in  the  cases  submitted  to 

its  action.” 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Ritchie,  dated  Monticello, 
December  Jj,  1820.  . 

“  The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  the 
subtle  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  constantly  , 
working  under  ground  to  undermine  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  confederated  fabric.  They  are  con¬ 
struing  our  Constitution  from  a  co-ordination  ot 
a  general  and  special  Government,  to  a  general 
and  supreme  one  alone.  *  *  *  ^ e  already 

see  the  power  installed  for  life,  responsible  to  no 
authority,  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scaie- 
crow,)  advancing,  with  a  noiseless  and  steady 
pace,  to  the  great  object  of  consolidation.  _  the 
foundations  are  already  deeply  laid,  by  their  de¬ 
cisions  for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional 
Slate  rights,  and  the  removal  of  every  check, 
every  counterpoise,  to  the  engulfing  power,  ot 
which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign 
part  *  *  *  That  there  should  be  puolic 

functionaries  independent  ot  the  nation,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  their  demerit,  is  a  solecism,  in  a 
Republic,  of  the  first  order  of  absurdity  and  in¬ 
consistency.”  .  ,  ,  . 

Equally  impressive  arid  eloquent  was 

John  Randolph,  who  said  : 
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“But,  sir,  if  you  pass  the  law,  the  judges  are 
to  put  their  veto  upon  it  by  declaring  it  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  Here  is  a  new  power,  of  a  dangerous 
and  uncontrollable  nature,  contended  for.  The 
decision  of  a  constitutional  question  must  rest 
somewhere.  Shall  it  be  confided  to  men  imme¬ 
diately  responsible  to  the  people,  or  to  those 
who  are  irresponsible?  for  the  responsibility  by 
impeachment  is  little  less  than  a  name.  From 
whom  is  a  corrupt  decision  most  to  be  feared  ? 
To  me  it  appears  that  the  power  which  has  the 
right  of  passing,  without  appeal,  on  the  validity 
of  your  laws,  is  your  sovereign.  *  *  *  gut. 

sir,  are  we  not  as  deeply  interested  in  the  true 
exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  the  judges  can 
be?  With  all  due  deference  to  their  talents,  is 
not  Congress  as  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
opinion  as  they  are  ?  Are  not  its  members  act- 
ing  under  a  responsibility  to  public  opinion 
which  can  and  will  check  their  aberrations  from 
duty  ?  ” 

Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina, 
said  : 

11  According  to  some  gentlemen,  we  were  to 
regard  the  Judiciary  more  than  the  law,  and  both 
more  than  the  Constit  ution.  It  was  a  misfortune 
the  judges  were  not  equal  in  infallibility  to  the 
God  who  made  them.  The  truth  was,  if  the 
judge  was  a  party  man  out  of  power,  he  would 
be  a  party  man  in.  The  office  would  not  change 
human  nature.” 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  from 
General  Jackson,  in  his  veto  of  the  bank 
bill: 

“If  the  opinion  o? the  Supreme  Court  covered 
the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to 
control  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the 
court,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
opinion  of  the  Constitution.  Each  public  officer 
who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution’ 
swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands 
it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.  It  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  which  may  be  presented  to  them  for 
passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  of  the  Supreme 
judges,  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for 
judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has 
no  more  authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of 
Congress  over  the  judges;  and,  on  that  point,  the 
President  is  independent  of  both.  The  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  must  not,  therefore  be 
permitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the  Execu¬ 
tive  when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities 
but  to  have  only  such  influence  as  the  force  of 
their  reasoning  may  deserve.” 

General  Jackson  was  aware  that  he  had 
taken  a  strong  position  m  that  case;  and 
he  closes,  most  solemnly,  with  an  appeal 
to  his  Creator.  He  says: 

“I  have  now  done  my  duty  to  my  country 
If  sustained  by  my  fellow-mitizens,  I  shall  be 
grateful  and  happy;  if  not;  I  shall  find,  in  the 


motives  which  impel  me,  ample  grounds  for 
contentment  and  peace.” 

I  do  not  expect  to  make  my  case  any 
stronger;  but  there  is  an  “old  public 
functionary,”  who  now  occupies  the  White 
House,  whose  opinions  were  once  entitled 
to  some  respect.  I  wish  to  contrast  them, 
to  show  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and 
especially  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Opinions  of  Mr .  Buchanan  before  his  Election  as 

President. 

In  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
July  7,  1841,  on  the  bank  question,  Mr. 
Buch  a  nan  said  : 

‘Now,  if  it  were  not  unparliamentary  lan¬ 
guage,  and  if  I  did  not  desire  to  treat  all  my 
inends  on  this  (Whig)  side  of  the  House  with 
the  respect  which  I  feel  for  them,  I  would  say 
that  the  question  having  been  settled  so  as  to 
bind  the  consciences  of  members  of  Congress 
when  voting  on  the  present  bill,  is  ridiculous  and 
absurd.  If  all  the  judges  and  all  the  lawyers  in 
Christendom  bad  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
when  the  question  is  brought  home  to  one  as  a 
egislator,  bound  to  vote  for  or  against  a  new 
charter,  upon  oath  to  support  the  Constitution, 

I  must  exercise  my  own  judgment.  I  would 
treat  with  profound  respect  the  arguments  and 
opinions  of  judges  and  constitutional  lawyers  ; 
but  if,  after  all,  they  fail  to  convince  me  that 
the  law  was  constitutional,  I  should  be  <rUilty 

of  perjury  before  high  Heaven  if  I  voted  In  its 
favor. 

“But  even  if  the  Judiciary  had  settled  the 
question,  I  should  never  hold  myself  bound  by 
their  decision,  while  acting  in  a  legislative  char- 

rvr6rr>  *ke  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 

[Mr.  Rates,]  I  shall  never  consent  to  place  the  lib- 

bunal^  tke  Pe°Ple  ^  tke  kmdS  amj  judidal  tri~ 

Berks  county  letter,  written  in 
1847,  he  said  : 

Having  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  the  inference  is  irresistibly  that 
ongress,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  the  power  to 

rifonV  ”UP°n  the  SUbj8Ct  °f  SlaV6ry  in  the  Ter- 

Opimons  of  Mr.  Buchanan  after  his  Election  as 

President. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  he  said  : 

“Slavery  existed  at  that  period,  (1854  )  and 
stil!  exists,  in  Kansas,  under  the  Constitution  of 
UnRed  States.  This  point  has  at  last  . been 
rm ly  decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  kno.Wn  to 

is  1  mastery  ""  *  C°Uld  W  d°Ubted 

And  in  his  letter  to  Professor  Salliman, 
he  reiterated  the  above,  and  addiSd  : 

“  Slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by  yj  rtue  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  Kansas  is 

Soath  CarSlio””.- h  *  SlaTe 
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In  his  last  message  the  President,  said  : 

“The  right  has  been  established  of  every  cit¬ 
izen  to  take  his  property  of  any  kind,  including 
slaves,  into  the  common  Territories  belonging 
equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
to  have  it  protected  there  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial 
Legislature  nor  any  human  power  has  any  author¬ 
ity  to  annul  or  impair  this  vested  right.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  enough  to 
prove  the  total  depravity  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  North;  the  utter  abandon¬ 
ment  of  their  principles;  their  complete 
and  thorough  subserviency  to  Southern 
dictation.  1  will  not  use  the  harsh  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wigfall]  employed  the  other  day,  when 
he  said  : 

“  Threaten  them,  and  they  will  crouch  to  your 
feet  like  so  many  hounds.  Only  swear  that  you 
are  going  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  the  timid 
creatures  will  get  down  on  all  fours,  bite  the 
dust,  and  kiss  the  rod  raised  to  chastise  them. 

But  I  will  say,  they  have  lost  the  manly, 
independent  spirit,  which  was  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  party  in  the  days  of  General 
Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  the  free  States,  to  whom  the 
acts  of  their  Democratic  public  servants 
have  been  submitted,  are  well  known, 
and  they  have  been  unequivocally  ex¬ 
pressed.  No  man  has  been  able  to  stand 
up  before  an  enlightened  constituency, 
and  justify  his  betrayal  of  the  interests  of 
free  labor.  Even  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  only  obtained  a  majority 
of  his  Legislature  through  an  unjust  ap¬ 
portionment ;  the  popular  majority  was 
against  him. 

The  people  of  the  great  Northwestern 
States,  now  numbering  nearly  ten  millions 
of  freemen,  will  ever  hold  in  gratelui  rec¬ 
ollection  the  memory  of  those  whose 
statesmanlike  and  patriotic  foresight  ded¬ 
icated  the  soil  upon  which  they  live  to 
free  labor;  and  they  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  duty  they  owe  to  their  posterity.  They 
mean  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  same 
zeal  for  liberty  which  inspired  their  an¬ 
cestors  still  animates  them.  With  slavery 
in  the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  they 
claim  no  other  right  to  interfere  than  to 
unite  with  an  enlightened  Christian  world 
in  a  public  sentiment  before  which  all 
areat  wrongs  must  sooner  or  later  give 


way 


Bui  fu  the  broad  Territories  of  this 


Union  they  are  determined  slavery  never 
shall  obtain  a  foothold.  The  auction 
block  for  fellow-men  shall  never  be  estab¬ 
lished  there  ;  the  crack  of  the  driver’s 
whip,  tiie  clink  of  the  fetter,  or  the  moan 
of  the  slave  mother  at  the  loss  of  her  off¬ 
spring,  shall  never  be  heard  there ;  but 
those  broad  plains,  those  fertile  valleys, 
and  those  mountain  gorges  rich  in  shining 
metal,  shall  be  wrought  alone  by  the  wil¬ 
ling  hands  of  free  men.  As  fast  as  they 
are  peopled,  the  school-house  and  the 
church  will  spring  up,  and  civilization  and 
refinement  will  bring  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  the  entire  population. 

Mr.  President,  a  new  era  is  about  to 
dawn  upon  us;  the  desperate  struggle 
which  has  just  taken  place  at  Charleston 
is  one  of  the  dying  throes  of  the  slave 
power.  The  most  important  functions  of 
this  Government — executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial — have  fallen  under  its  con¬ 
trol  ;  and  its  immense  patronage  has  been 
arrayed  in  the  unholy  work  of  extending 
slavery.  It  must  soon  surrender  the 
power  which  it  has  wielded  so  despoti¬ 
cally  over  the  party  in  the  North  and  over 
the  whole  country.  The  slave  code  which 
these  resolutions  indicate  will  never  be 
passed;  and  the  doctrine  that  slavery  ex¬ 
ists  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  soon  fall  into  contempt. 
A  party  is  about  to  take  possession  of  this 
Government,  with  the  same  name  and  the 
same  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
of  1800.  An  enlightened  people  are 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  good  work  ; 
and  they  will  reverse  the  decisions  of  your 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  policy  which  has 
prevailed  under  Democratic  rule;  they 
will  make  freedom  national  and  slavery 
sectional.  Their  candidates,  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  are  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes, 
from  which  they  have  sprung;  and  they 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
and  the  love  of  liberty.  Around  such 
standard-bearers  the  hosts  of  the  people 
will  gather,  and  bear  them  on  to  victory. 
Their  inauguration  in  power  will  restore 
the  Government  to  its  original  design,  so 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution,  and  “  form  a  more  per¬ 
fect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  do¬ 
mestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com 
mon  defence,  and  secure  the  o 

liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  potent..” 
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The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the 
(Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  SEDGWICK  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Mere  partisans  are  very  apt 
.o  forget  that  there  is  a  philosophy  of  politics, 
■and  that  parties  are  not  always  mere  instru¬ 
ments  and  tools  used  by  cunning  and  corrupt 
■  eaders  to  secure  place  and  power.  They  forget 
hat,  even  in  politics,  names  do  sometimes  stand 
’or  things  ;  that  great  principles  do  sometimes 
ie  at  the  foundation  of  political  movements. 
The  character,  strength,  and  virtue  of  a  party 
ire  not  always  to  be  measured  by  the  probity 
;ind  steadfastness  of  its  leaders.  The  blind 
may  lead  it  astray  through  ignorance,  the  cor¬ 
rupt  may  betray  through  selfishness  and  am- 
oition  ;  but  if  a  party  is  born  of  fate,  required 
by  history,  and  follows  the  inexorable  logic  of 
svents,  it  will  survive  when  its  blind  leaders 
are  forgotten,  and  the  memory  of  the  corrupt 
is  execrated. 

The  Republican  party  represents  important 
Living  ideas  and  sentiments.  If  successful,  it 
is  to  establish  practical  and  essential  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  this  Government,  and 
to  revive  and  secure  the  principles  and  policy 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  upon  which  its 
usefulness  depends,  and  upon  which  its  histori¬ 
cal  character  stands.  If  it  means  less  than 
this,  labor  in  its  behalf  is  wasted,  and  hope  for 
its  success  is  worse  than  idle. 

The  whole  creed  of  the  Republican  party  was 
admirably  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
i  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Stevens]  upon  this  floor  in 
a  few  words.  It  hates  tyranny  and  oppression 
everywhere ;  in  the  dominions  of  the  Autocrat 
and  the  Sultan  no  less  than  at  home,  and  at 
home  no  less  than  in  foreign  lands.  It  desires 
the  universal  prevalence  of  liberty,  and  the 
fullest  recognition  of  the  equality  of  civil  rights 
everywhere;  but  having  no  power  to  control 


the  tyranny  of  foreign  States,  its  duty  is  dis¬ 
charged  if  it  remains  true  to  its  own  faith  and 
principles,  and  resists  steadily  and  faithfully, 
within  the  limits  of  constitutional  power  and 
by  lawful  and  peaceful  methods,  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  slavery  in  this  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  prohibits  its  existence  and  continuance 
under  Federal  authority.  For  the  just  exer¬ 
cise  of  Federal  authority,  so  far  as  that  extends, 
we  are  responsible,  and  no  further.  By  this 
rule  and  limitation  of  responsibility  we  claim 
no  right,  by  Federal  legislation,  to  interfere 
with  any  municipal  laws  or  regulations  of  any 
of  the  States,  so  long  as  they  refrain  from  un¬ 
justly  interfering  with  and  abridging  by  State 
legislation  rights  secured  to  us  by  express 
constitutional  guaranties.  But  we  do  claim 
the  right  and  will  to  exercise  it  whenever  and 
wherever,  in  our  judgment,  the  public  interest, 
safety,  and  honor,  demand  it,  of  going  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  constitutional  authority  to 
resist  and  limit  slavery  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  States,  giving  to  the  Constitution  such 
fair  and  liberal  construction  in  favor  of  life  and 
liberty  as  the  common  law  j  ustifies  and  demands. 
In  a  word,  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of 
liberal  ideas  and  principles ;  of  progress ;  of 
improvements;  of  common  education ;  of  pro¬ 
tection;  and  will  construct  those  ideas  and 
sentiments  into  legislation  just  so  fast  as  sound 
discretion  allows,  and  just  so  far  as  constitu¬ 
tional  power  will  admit. 

This  policy  of  the  Republican  party  is  assail¬ 
ed  by  others  upon  widely  different  grounds. 
The  extremists  of  the  North  say  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  upholds  and  sanctions  slavery; 
that  it  guaranties  the  claim  of  property  in  man ; 
that  such  was  its  original  design  and  intent ; 
that  it  has  been  administered  so  as  to  secure 
that  end ;  that  all  the  departments  of  Govern¬ 
ment  under  it  have  been  controlled  for  this 
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purpose — the  Executive,  Judicial,  and  Legisla¬ 
tive  ;  that  its  foreign  policy  has  been  shaped  in 
accordance  with  such  design ;  and  they  insist 
that,  while  we  confine  ourselves  to  constitu¬ 
tional  resistance  to  slavery,  we  can  do  nothing 
to  limit  and  restrain  its  encroachments ;  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  liberty  is  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  and  the  subversion  of  the 
Constitution — both  which  they  hope  to  com¬ 
pass  by  peaceful  means ;  and  they  say,  and 
very  truly,  that  the  Republican  party  proposes 
and  will  consent  to  no  such  desperate  measures. 

The  extremists  of  the  other  section,  holding 
precisely  the  same  views  as  to  the  character  of 
the  Government  and  the  proper  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  and  not  denying  the  truth 
of  the  historical  statement,  say  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  Republican  party  is  a  standing 
menace  to  their  institutions ;  that  its  future 
success  means  nothing  less  than  abolition  or 
emancipation ;  and  that  its  attempted  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Government,  although  called  to 
power  by  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
constitutionally  expressed,  is  to  be  resisted  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  the  violent  dissolution  of 
the  Government. 

The  abolitionists,  in  Christian  charity,  ad¬ 
vise  us  to  dissolve,  because  we  are  weak,  impo¬ 
tent,  and  incapable  of  good. 

The  oligarchists,  with  equal  coolness  and 
impudence,  require  that  we  shall  disarm,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  wicked,  powerful,  and  capable  of 
mischief. 

I  have  said  that  names  sometimes  stand  for 
things ;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  politics  that 
names  stand  after  the  substance  of  things  has 
departed.  So  have  I  seen  in  our  age  the  term 
Democracy  abused.  The  idea  of  a  true  De¬ 
mocracy  is  captivating,  admirable.  In  contra¬ 
distinction  from  a  despotism,  a  monarchy,  an 
oligarchy,  it  represents  the  government  of  the 
whole  people,  who,  by  their  freely-chosen  ser¬ 
vants  or  agents,  administer  the  Government  for 
the  common  advantage  and  safety;  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  not  for  the  benefit  and  glory 
of  one — a  king  or  despot ;  nor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  privileged  few — a  nobility  or  aristocracy. 
In  its  true  and  honest  administration  and  con¬ 
ception,  it  secures  an  equality  of  civil  rights  ; 
every  member,  however  poor  and  humble,  of 
whatever  origin  or  birthplace  or  creed,  is  a  real 
sovereign,  and  a  possible  lawgiver  or  magis¬ 
trate ;  not  that  each  inherits  equal  capacities 
and  gifts  of  genius,  and  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  benefits  of  circumstance  and  fortune, 
but  that  each  has  equal  civil  rights,  and  is  to 
be  controlled  by  equal  and  just  laws.  Such  is 
our  idea  of  Democracy — the  government  of  the 
people.  But  how  is  it  in  practice  and  in  fact? 
Who  are  the  controlling  men  and  what  are  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  ?  Their  chosen  leaders  deride  and  ridi¬ 
cule  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  human  rights  ; 
they  scoff  at  the  principles  upon  which  our  in¬ 
dependence  was  achieved,  and  upon  which  our 


institutions  rest ;  they  stand  here  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives,  not  of  freemen,  but  of  property. 
They  would  reverse  the  old  presumptions  of  the 
common  law  in  favor  of  liberty ;  strike  out  the 
golden  rule  from  the  teachings  of  Christianity ; 
hold  that  Governments  were  instituted  among 
men  for  the  oppression  of  the  many  and  the 
enriching  of  the  few ;  look  upon  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  bursts  the  shackles,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  education  which  dispels  the  ignorance  ot 
the  masses,  as  curses,  and  not  blessings.  In¬ 
stead  of  seeking  aid  and  sympathy  for  honest 
attempts  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  they  de¬ 
mand  new  guaranties  of  their  perpetual  en¬ 
slavement,  and  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
sole  purpose  of  this  Government  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  vilest  system  of  human  slavery 
upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  If  any 
man  fails  to  assent  to  this,  and  demands  suffi¬ 
cient  liberty  of  conscience,  even  for  a  faint  and 
empty  and  dishonest  show  of  regard  for  popu¬ 
lar  sovereignty,  though  he  do  “ not  care ” 
whether  or  not  it  means  popular  liberty ,  and 
even  though  he  hopes  that  it  may  secure  and 
guard  the  interests  of  slavery,  he  is  whipped 
like  a  spaniel  in,  or  kicked  like  a  cur  out  of, 
the  ranks  of  this  modern  Democracy. 

And  yet  this  is  the  party  whose  honor  is  tar¬ 
nished  by  the  mere  existence  of  the  Republican 
organization ;  which  insists  that  they  are  a  mere 
lawless  mob  —  thieves  and  traitors — whose 
continued  existence  is  a  standing  menace  to 
the  South  ;  whose  success,  attained  through 
the  ballot-box,  and  by  a  majority,  and  by  con¬ 
stitutional  and  lawful  methods,  is  to  be  resisted 
by  the  sword,  as  in  itself  the  consummation  ol 
treason.  Because  the  Republican  party  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  this  promised  sixteen 
million  slaves  over  the  Territories  and  through 
the  States  ;  because  it  is  likely  in  the  future  to 
resist  the  opening  of  that  accursed  traffic  which 
all  civilized  nations  have  pronounced  piracy, 
and  which  this  modern  Democracy  will  de¬ 
mand — and  if  its  principles,  as  announced  on 
this  floor  by  its  acknowledged  leaders,  are 
admitted,  will  rightfully  demand — it  is  an  ene¬ 
my  to  be  disarmed  ;  and  to 'submit  to  its  con¬ 
stitutional  rule  is  subjugation  and  disgrace. 

I  speak  of  the  slave  trade  as  likely  to  be  re¬ 
opened.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  day  reopened,  with 
all  its  old  atrocities  and  horrors.  It  is  said, 
tauntingly,  that  slave  ships,  if  fitted  out  at  all, 
are  fitted  out  in  Northern  ports,  and  by  North¬ 
ern  men  and  capital.  I  am  not  here  to  deny 
the  assertion  ;  because  I  do  honestly  believe 
that  you  could  recruit  a  slave  crew  at  any  time 
upon  the  exchange  of  a  Northern  commercial 
city,  or  in  a$Northeru  conservative  church.  Bui 
that  makes  no  difference  with  the  character  oi 
the  traffic. 

The  Government  at  home,  and  its  represent 
atives  abroad,  are  shuffling  and  attempting,  by 
prating  about  the  right  of  search  and  the  free 
dom  of  the  seas,  to  evade  their  treaty  obliga 
tions  to  nations  honestly  engaged  in  its  suppres 
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on.  It  is  a  fact,  as  notorious  as  any  other  in 
.story,  that  to-day  the  American  Republic  is 
oked  to  as  the  great  market  for  this  renewed 
■a flic  from  Africa  5  and  it  is  equally  notorious 
,at  its  chief  protection  is  the  American  flag. 
rew,  I  care  not  who  is  engaged  in  it,  by  whom 
,  is  advocated,  by  whom  it  is  supported  ;  nor 
•om  what  port  its  vessels  sail,  Northern  or 
outhern.  I  would  see  every  man,  and  es- 
eciallv  every  Northern  man,  who  dares  to  en- 
age  in  this  traffic,  suspended  at  the  yard-arm 
f  the  vessel  which  he  dishonors ;  and  the  pro- 
ection  of  the  American  flag  should  never,  for 
,ne  instant,  shield  a  traffic  so  infamous  and 
firatical.  And  yet,  I  know  this  language  will 
,e  treasonable,  if  one  more  Democratic  Ad- 

ninistration  gets  into  power. 

I  now  propose  to  show,  from  the  history  of 
he  country,  that  the  Republican  party  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity;  that  no  self-constituted  leaders  have 
cower  to  proclaim  its  dissolution  or  to  surren¬ 
der  its  principles  ;  that  if  it  could  be  betrayed 
into  the  folly  of  such  surrender,  or  any  essen¬ 
tial  abatement  of  its  honest  and  logical  de¬ 
mands,  another,  stronger,  more  radical,  more 
virtuous,  more  successful,  would  arise  from  its 
ruins.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  Republican 
party  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  an  assailant 
of  any  just  right  of  the  South  ;  that  slavery  has 
been,  always,  not  only  justly  but  generously 
treated  ;  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  not 
only  changed  the  whole  policy  of  the  country, 
but  their  own  sentiments  and  original  policy, 
and  complain  only  because  we  will  not  change 
with  them ;  that  the  Republican  party  of  our 
day  has  been  forced  into  existence,  to  prevent 
the  universal  prevalence  of  slavery  ;  the  revi¬ 
val  of  the  slave  trade ;  to  preserve,  or  restore 
rather,  the  ancient  policy  of  the  Government; 
to  protect  themselves  in  their  own  States  ;  to 
save  even  the  old  and  cherished  safeguards  of 
personal  freedom— trial  by  jury,  the  habeas 
Lw  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
freedom  of  conscience  and  opinion,  and  the 
right  of  petition— none  of  which  can  coexist 

W1Now,  sir^  I  go  back  to  the  history  of  this 
Government,  and  I  find  that  the  prevailing  and 
universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
iw  it  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was 
in  favorof  liberty.  Domestic  slavery  was  con- 
sidered  a  great  moral  and  political  evil  ai 
institution  existing,  but  at  war  with  all  their 
notions  of  human  rights  and  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  be  abolished  so  soon  as  it 
could  be,  without  deranging  too  violently  exist- 
in  or  interests.  Let  me  refer  to  facts  which  es¬ 
tablish  this  proposition,  beginning  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  asserts,  in 
unmistakable  terms,  the  equality  of  human 
rights,  without  distinction  of  birthplace,  creed, 
or  color,  and  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man 
m  tihertv.  I  am  not  prepared,  so  far  to  im¬ 
peach  the  integrity  of  our  revolutionary  fathers, 


as  to  say  that  this  assertion  of  a  great  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  that  war  was  fought  was  an  in¬ 
famous  cheat,  a  false  pretence,  a  miserable 
dodge.  I  leave  that  for  those  the  memory  of 
whose  ancestry  will  not  be  dishonored  by  the 
allegation.  We  know  that  the  Constitution, 
though  framed  while  a  class  of  bondmen  exist¬ 
ed,  nowhere  guaranties  the  existence  of  sla¬ 
very,  nor  does  it  intend  any  such  guaranty. 
But  it  does,  in  terms,  sanction  measures  look¬ 
ing  to  its  eventual  extinction.  Look  at  the 
preamble.  Look  at  its  provisions  authorizing 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Look  at  the 
guaranties  of  that  Constitution,  and  especially 
the  guaranty  of  a  republican  Government  to 
every  State.  When  these  guaranties  are  con¬ 
strued  by  a  fair  and  honest  and  responsible 
court,  we  need  nothing  else  but  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself  to  put  an  end  to  the  institution  of 

^Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution— for 
I  must  hasten  over  these  historical  matters 
the  ordinance  of  1787  had  excluded  slavery 
from  all  the  territory  then  owned  by  us ;  and 
as  there  was  no  express  power,  and  no  power 
that  could  be  implied  from  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  authorizing  the  acquisition, 
either  by  conquest  or  purchase,  of  any  addi¬ 
tional  territory,  that  very  act,  adopted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  after  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  formed,  settled  the  policy  of  this 
country,  and  the  right  and  power  of  Congress 
to  establish  that  policy,  to  wit:  the  entire  pro¬ 
hibition  of  slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories  of 

the  Union.  .  ,  ,  .. 

Now,  this  ordinance  was  sanctioned  and  its 

policy  adopted  by  the  country.  It  became  the 
fixed  and  settled  policy  of  the  country.  So  un¬ 
alterable  and  well  settled  was  it  considered, 
that  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana 
a  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,,  where 
slavery  existed  to  some  extent  at  the  time  .0 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance— to  permit  its 
continuance  was  refused.  They  would  neither 
allow  slavery  to  be  extended  nor  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  nor  would 
they  permit  this  odious  doctrine  of  squatter 
sovereignty  to  avail  the  settler  in  the  lem- 
tory  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  within  its 

This  policy  was  disturbed,  after  a  while,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Florida  and  Louisiana 
events  not  contemplated  when  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  nor  within  its  power  or  authority. 
This  acquisition  reopened  the  question  of  sla¬ 
very  extension  in  the  Territories,  that  had  been 
settled  in  1787.  I  call  attention  to  another 
fact,  that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
all  the  States,  save  Massachusetts,  were  slave 
States.  Massachusetts  had  just  abolished  sla¬ 
very  by  judicial  construction,  as  inconsistent 
with  her  bill  of  rights.  Immediately  thereafter, 
abolition  societies  were  formed  m  all  the  States, 
South  as  well  as  North,  and  leading  and  promi- 
;  nent  citizens  of  both  sections  became  members. 
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Many  of  them  had  been  members  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention.  These  societies  had  in  view 
three  objects :  first,  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  after  1808 ;  second,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  States ;  and,  third,  the  general  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  negro  population. 
They  petitioned  the  First  Congress  to  go  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  its  power  to  effect  these  desira¬ 
ble  ends.  They  were  very  free  in  the  utterance 
and  publication  of  sentiments,  North  and 
South,  condemning  slavery  in  as  strong  and 
excited  terms  as  Garrison  or  Parker  now  use. 
None  were  stronger  or  more  persistent  in  the 
utterance  of  these  sentiments  than  the  prom 
inent  and  leading  statesmen,  jurists,  and 
divines,  of  the  South.  I  refer  gentlemen  who 
entertain  any  doubt  on  that  subject  to  the  val¬ 
uable  compendium  prepared  and  published 
under  the  sanction  of  many  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  who  are  now  about  me,  from  a  book 
called  u  Helper’s  Impending  Crisis.”  The 
name  of  it  may  not  be  unfamiliar  to  your 
ears.  [Laughter.]  I  call  attention  to  another 
fact:  that,  in  1791,  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
delivered  an  oration  at  Baltimore,  on  the  4th 
of  J uly,  on  the  moral  and  political  evils  of  sla¬ 
very,  before  the  Maryland  society  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  and  the  relief  of  the  free  ne¬ 
groes  and  others  unlawfully  held  in  bondage. 
It  was  published  at  the  request  of  the  society, 
and  dedicated  to  one  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  name 
not  altogether  unknown  in  history.  Appended 
to  the  request  for  its  publication  are  names  not 
unfamiliar  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  : 

“  What,  will  you  not  consider  that  the  Africans  are  men  ? 
that  they  have  human  souls  to  be  saved  ?  that  they  wore 
born  free  and  independent?  a  violation  of  which  prerogatives 
is  an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of  God.”  *  *  * 

“  Many  instances  are  recorded  of  persons  of  eminence 
amongst  them.  Witness  Ignatius  Sancho,  whose  letters  are 
admired  by  all  men  of  taste  ;  Phillis  Wheatley,  who  distin¬ 
guished  herself  as  a  poetess  ;  the  physician  of  New  Orleans  ; 
the  Virginia  calculator  ;  Banneker ,  the  Maryland  astronomer  ; 
and  many  others,  whom  it  would  be  needless  to  mention. 
These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Africans,  whom  you 
despise,  whom  you  more  inhumanly  treat  than  brutes,  and 
whom  you  unlawfully  subject  to  slavery,  with  the  tyran¬ 
nizing  hands  of  despots,  are  equally  capable  of  improvement 
with  yourselves.”  *  *  * 

“  America,  I  start  at  your  situation  !  These  direful  effects 
of  slavery  demand  your  most  serious  attention.”  *  *  *  “To 
the  eternal  infamy  of  our  country,  this  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity,  written  with  the  blood  of  African  innocence.  If 
your  forefathers  were  degenerate  enough  to  introduce  slave¬ 
ry  into  your  country,  to  contaminate  the  minds  of  her  citi¬ 
zens,  you  ought  to  have  virtue  enough  to  extirpate  it.”  *  * 

*  “  Look  back  upon  the  curses  which  it  has  heaped  upon  your 
ancestors,  and  unanimously  combine  to  drive  the  fiend-mon¬ 
ster  from  your  territory.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  your  Government,  with  the  education  of  your  youth, 
and  highly  derogatory  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.”  *  * 

*  “  Slavery,  the  most  implacable  enemy  to  your  coun¬ 
try.”  *  *  * 

“  If  it  should  be  deemed  injudicious  or  impolitic  to  effect  it 
the  abolition  of  slavery]  at  once,  let  it  be  done  gradually  ; 
ot  the  children  be  liberated  at  a  certain  age,  and  in  less  than 
half  a  century  will  the  plague  be  totally  rooted  out  from 
amongst  you.  Then  will  you  begin  to  sec  your  consequence. 

•  Thousands  of  good  citizens  tvill  be  added  to  your  number,  and 

your  arms  will  became  invincible.  Gratitude  will  induce  them 
to  become  your  friends,  for  th e  promise  alone  of  freedom  to 
<i  slave  insures  hisloyaUy.”  *  *  *  “  Eternal  will  be  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  keeping  them  much  longer  in  the  iron  fetters  of 


slavery ;  but  immortal  the  honor  of  accomplshirg  their 

freedom.” 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  might  be  quo¬ 
ted  from  this  earnest  oration. 

I  call  attention  to  another  book,  published 
in  1796 — a  Dissertation  on  Slavery:  with  a 
Proposal  for  the  Gradual  Abolition  of  it  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  by  St.  George  Tucker,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  General 
Court  in  Virginia.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  In  his  address 
to  the  reader,  he  says : 

“  The  author,  considering  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 
State  as  an  object  of  tho  first  importance,  not  only  to  our 
moral  character  and  domestic  peace,  but  even  to  our  polit¬ 
ical  salvation,  and  being  persuaded  that  tho  accomplishment 
of  so  momentous  and  desirable  an  undertaking  will  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  upon  tho  early  adoption  of  some’ plan 
for  that  purpose,  with  diffidence  submits  to  tho  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen  his  ideas  on  a  subject  of  such  conse¬ 
quence.” 

On  the  first  page  of  the  essay,  we  read : 

“  Whilst  America  hath  been  tho  land  of  promise  to  Euro¬ 
peans  and  their  descendants,  it  hath  been  tho  vale  of  death 
to  millions  of  the  wretched  sons  of  Africa.”  *  *  *  “Whilst 
we  were  offering  up  vows  at  the  shrine  of  liberty,  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  hecatombs  upon  her  altars  ;  whilst  wo  swore  irrecon¬ 
cilable  hostility  to  her  enemies,  and  hurled  defiance  in  their 
faces  ;  whilst  wo  adjured  the  God  of  Hosts  to  witness  our 
resolution  to  live  freo  or  die,  and  imprecated  curses  on  their 
heads  who  refused  to  unite  with  us  in  establishing  tho  em¬ 
pire  of  freedom,  we  were  imposing  upon  our  fellow-men,  who 
differ  in  complexion  from  us,  a  slavery  ten  thousand  times 
more  cruel  than  the  utmost  extremity  of  those  grievances 
and  oppressions  of  which  we  complaiued.” 

The  bulk  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  “  the  nature  of  slavery,  its  properties, 
attendants,  and  consequences  in  general,  its 
rise,  progress,  and  present  state.” 

The  following  passages,  scattered  through 
the  book,  will  show  you  how  he  regarded  sla¬ 
very  : 

“  Thus  early  had  our  forefathers  sown  the  seeds  of  an  evil 
which,  like  a  leprosy,  has  descended  upon  their  posterity 
with  accumulated  rancor,  visiting  the  sins  of  tho  fathers 
upon  succeeding  generations.”  *  *  * 

“  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  many  of  them  (the  col¬ 
ored  people)  were  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  tho  regular  army. 
Even  slaves  wore  not  rejected  from  military  service  at  that 
period  ;  and  such  as  served  faithfully  during  tho  period  of 
their  enlistment  weio  emancipated  by  an  act  |)asscd  aftor 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.”  *  *  * 

“  If  ever  there  was  a  cause,  if  ever  an  occasion,  in  which 
all  hearts  should  be  united,  every  nerve  strained,  and  every 
power  exerted,  surely  the  restoration  of  human  nature  to  its 
inalienable  rights  is  such.  Whatever  obstacles,  therefore' 
may  hitherto  have  retarded  the  attempt,  ho  that  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  honor  and  happiness  of  his  country,  will  thmk  it 
time  that  we  should  attempt  to  surmount  them.” 

That  this  estimation  of  the  wickedness  of 
slaveholding  was  not  peculiar  to  a  few  individ¬ 
uals,  but  was  shared  with  them  by  many  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  probably  also  in  the  other  slave  States, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact,  stated  by  Judge  Tuck¬ 
er,  that,  between  the  years  1782  and  1791,  more 
than  ten  thousand  slaves  were  manumitted  in 
Virginia  alone. 

It  appears  incidentally,  in  different  parts  of 
this  dissertation,  that  the  laws  enforced  upon 
the  slaves  were  very  cruel  at  and  before  the 
time  of  Judge  Tucker— as  bad  as  it  has  been 
said  they  have  become  by  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  doings  of  the  abolitionists. 


He  pleads  earnestly  for  n  plan  of  gradual 
emancipation,  and  concludes  in  this  manner: 

“  If  wo  doubt  thft  propriety  of  finch  measures,  what  must 
■we  think  of  tins  situation  of  our  country ,  when,  instead  of 
three  Ltuudred  thousand,  we  shall  have  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  slaves  among  us?  This  must  happen  within  a  century, 
it  we  do  not  set  about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Will  not  our 
posterity  curse  the  days  of  their  nativity  with  ail  thoaugush 
of  Job  ?  Will  they  not  execrate  the  memory  of  those  ances¬ 
tors  wh»,  having  it  in  l heir  power  to  avert  evil,  have,  like 
our  lirst  parents,  entailed  a  curse  upon  all  future  gencra- 
i.ous  i  We  know  that  tho  rigor  of  the  laws  respecting  slaves 
unavoidably  must  increase  with  their  numbers.  What  a 
blood-stained  code  must  that  be,  which  is  calculated  lor  the 
restraint  of  millions  held  iu  bondage!  Such  must  our  un¬ 
happy  country  exhibit  within  a  century,  unless  we  are  both 
wiso  and  just  enough  to  avert  from  posterity  the  calamity 
and  reproach  which  are  otherwise  unavoidable.  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  presume  the  plan  1  have  suggested  entirely 
free  from  objection:  nor  that,  in  ottering  my  own  ideas  on 
tho  subject,  1  have  been  more  fortunate  than  others ;  but 
from  the  communication  of  sentiment  between  those  who 
lament  the  evil,  it  is  possible  that  an  effectual  remedy  may 
at  length  be  discovered.  Whenever  that  happens,  the  golden 
age  of  our  country  xoill  begin.  Till  then — 

“  Non  horjirs  at)  hospite  tutus, 

Non  llerus  afaniutis :  fra  train  qapgue  gratia  rara .” 

Throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  this  book  you 
will  see  that  the  author  is  laboring  against  the 
injustice  and  crime  of  the  slave  code.  He  re¬ 
peatedly  calls  attention  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
slave  laws ;  for  it  has  been  asserted,  and  lias 
become  part  of  the  modern  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  that,  cruelty  iu  slave  codes  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of,  and  intended  as  a  set  off  to,  the  abo¬ 
lition  and  anti-slavery  excitement.  But  in 
179(1  the  cruelty  of  slave  laws  was  notorious  in 
Virginia,  and  received  the  attention  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  one  of  the  first  universities  of  the 
State.  He  also  stated  the  fact  that  within  ten 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  Government 
there  had  been  more  than  ten  thousand  private 
manumissions  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Now,  sir,  under  the  influence  of  such  senti¬ 
ments  and  the  labor  of  these  abolition  societies, 
besides  the  private  manumissions  referred  to 
by  Judge  Tucker,  and  reaching  to  the  number 
of  10,000,  other  results  had  ensued.  The  Afri¬ 
can  slave  trade  was  prohibited  by  the  General 
Government  at  the  earliest  day  allowed  by  the 
Constitution.  Several  States  had  previously, 
of  their  own  motion,  prohibited  it.  The  States, 
not  being  within  the  constitutional  restriction, 
had  taken  earlier  action  than  the  General 
Government  could  take  ou  that  subject. 
Again  :  several  of  the  Northern  slaveholding 
States  had,  by  the  acts  of  their  Legislatures, 
abolished  slavery.  So  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  all  the  Northern  slave 
States,  in  their  own  time  and  way,  had,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  universal  sentiment  on  the 
subject,  both  North  and  South,  abolished  the 
institution  of  slavery.  I  know  that  at  that 
time  the  slave  trade  was  in  existence  ;  that 
great  commercial  cities  had  been  built  up  by  it 
in  the  country  from  which  we  had  our  origin; 
that  at  the  time  when  efforts  were  first  begun 
in  the  British  Parliament  for  its  abolition, 
there  were  fourteen  thousand  slaves  in  the  city 
cf  London  ;  that  the  merchant  princes  of  Eng¬ 
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land  resisted  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  on 
the  same  grounds  of  vested  right,  the  same 
claim  of  guarantied  property  in  man,  ou  which 
its  abolition  here  is  resisted  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  it.  It  was  opposed  as  bitterly, 
with  as  much  heat  aud  fervor, in  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  resisted  now  here  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  this  country. 
But  it  was  finally  abolished.  The  slave  trade 
was  given  up.  We  acquiesced  in  it.  All  civil¬ 
ized  nations  have  acquiesced  in  it.  The  sla  ve 
trade  lias  been  declared  piracy  by  the  laws  of 
all  civilized  countries. 

Again:  1  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
territorial  policy  to  which  I  have  alluded  had 
been  established  and  persisted  in,  and  that  it 
was  believed  that  those  measures  would  result 
in  the  emancipation,  at  no  remote  day,  of  ail  the 
slaves;  that  the  institution  was  undermined; 
and  that,  by  the  same  force  of  public  opinion 
which  had  suppressed  the  slave  trade,  slavery 
itself  would  fall. 

It  was  believed  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  would  see  that  slavery  was  at  war  well 
all  their  notions  of  free  government,  in  couff’et 
with  all  truly  Democratic  theories  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  government,  demo  aiming  and  impov¬ 
erishing  to  any  community  in  which  it  was 
maintained — as  it  unquestionably  is.  In  1803 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  but  not  yet  de¬ 
clared  piracy  ;  and  for  ten  years  thereafter  the 
efforts  to  abolish  slavery  ceased,  mainly  because 
it  was  esteemed  unnecessary  to  continue  them, 
and  not  because  anybody  at  that  day  had  been 
convinced  that  it  was  a  just  and  Christian  sys¬ 
tem,  and  one  denoting  the  highest  state  and 
degree  of  civilization.  That  is  a  modern  dis¬ 
covery. 

After  several  incidents,  to  which  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  allude,  including  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  of  Orleans — when,  by  a  Feder¬ 
al  politician,  the  doctrine  was  first  announced 
of  secession,  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  upon  th  e 
question  of  slavery  ;  for  which  he  was  promptly 
called  to  order  by  a  Southern  man,  and  bar.  !v 
escaped  the  censure  of  the  House  by  a  very 
small  vote — after  such  incidental  occurrenm  s 
ou  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  discussion  aro:-e 
in  regard  to  our  maritime  rights,  out  of  whi-  h 
the  war  of  1812  had  its  origin  ;  and  the  subject 
of  slavery  was,  for  a  few  years,  withdrawu  from 
public  attention.  There  was  little  intercourse 
iu  those  days  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  public  attention  North,  where  slavery  had 
been  abolished  in  the  States,  was  not  likely  to 
be  recalled,  by  any  intercourse  which  then  ex¬ 
isted,  t.o  the  evils  of  slavery ;  and  so  the  North¬ 
ern  people,  having  discharged  their  own  duty, 
were  quiet  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  The 
intercourse  between  the  sections  was  confim  -U 
to  visits  by  Northern  men  of  fortune  aud  taj  J 
to  planters  at  the  South,  whose  hospitality  they] 
enjoyed,  and  were  ready  to  return.  But  in* 
1819  this  question  of  slavery,  as  a  political  ques¬ 
tion,  was  again  brought  to  the  public  attention 
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by  the  claim  of  Missouri  for  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  restrictive  policy  established  by  the 
ordinance  of  1*87  ;  and  although  Missouri  was 
not  within  the  terms  and  letter  of  the  ordinance, 
being  subsequently-acquired  territory,  yet  it 
was  within  the  spirit  of  that  policy,  and  would, 
if  it  had  been  owned  by  the  United  States  at! 
the  time,  have  been  included  in  it.  ft  was  | 
found,  upon  a  re-examination  of  the  question  ' 
of  slavery,  that,  during  this  interval  of  peace  j 
in  the  North,  slavery  had  been  employed  in  ! 
extending  its  boundaries  and  deepening  its  j 
foundations ;  and  two  events  had  contrioutad  j 
essentially  to  make  this  effort  successful.  I  re*  . 
fer  to  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  in  1 70o,  j 
by  Whitney,  and  its  introduction  into  the  South 
as  a  labor-saving  machine  ;  and  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  fine  cotton-growing  regions  in  Florida, 
and  Louisiana  and  Georgia,  in  purchases  from 
France  and  Spain  and  tne  Creek  and  Seminole 
Indians. 

Now,  this  Missouri  controversy  was  thrust 
upon  the  country  in  1811).  1  am  not  going  to 

enlarge  upon  it.  Its  result  was  the  admission 
of  Maine  and  Missouri  under  one  law,  and  the 
compromise  known  as  the  “  Missouri  compro 
raise,”  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  eloquence 
and  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Henry  Clay, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  full  vigor 
of  his  unequalled  powers.  J  n  the  language  of 
one  then  and  now  a  citizen  of  this  District,  and 
a  witness  of  that  exciting  controversy,  that 
great  champion  sweat,  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood,  in  bis  intense  endeavors  to  bring  about 
that  compromise.  Daniel  VV  ebster,  too,  then  a 


young  man,  first  made  himself  known  as  the 
advocate  of  freedom  in  the  Territories.  ^  But 
the  result  was  a  compromise.  'Threats  of  dis¬ 
union  were  then  as  freely  uttered  as  they  are 
now.  Extreme  men,  following  the  example  of  , 
Quincy  in  1811,  and  the  not  very  popular  ex-  | 
ample  of  the  Hartford  Convention  in  1814,  pro-  j 
claimed  again  the  doctrine  of  secession. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  another  point.  The 
political  question,  as  I  have  said,  was  then  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country.  But 
in  1816,  about  three  years  before  that  time,  the 
Southern  people,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
symptoms  of  discontent  among  their  coloied- 
population,  especially  the  tree  blacks,  started 
the  idea  of  the  Colonization  Society.  The  free 
blacks  had  become,  or  were  considered,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  element  in  their  society  ;  and  this  led  to 
the  policy  of  their  colonization  in  Africa.  1  his 
plan,  as  everybody  must  see  who  considers  it  a 
moment,  would  require  large  Government  aid  ; 
and  to  secure  this  Government,  aid,  the  North 
must  be  conciliated.  They  had  no  such  dan¬ 
gerous  element  in  their  society.  They  had  re¬ 
lieved  themselves  from  the  difficulties  that  al¬ 
ways  attend  the  existence  of  slave  institutions. 
But  they  had  become  rich  and  prosperous ;  and 
they  were  to  be  appealed  to,  to  obtain  aid  of 
the  General  Government  to  promote  this 


scheme  of  colonization  ;  and,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  their  aid,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  designed 
to  improve  materially  the  condition  of  the  free 
blacks;  and  farther  than  that,  to  tend  ulti¬ 
mately  to  emancipation.  Appeals  were  ac- 
cordin-dy  made,  within  the  memory  of  some  of 
those  who  now  hear  me,  to  Northern  philanthro¬ 
pists.  Eloquent  Southern  men  made  touching 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  degraded  free  blacks 
of  the  South ;  and  such  men  as  Gerrit  Smith 
and  Arthur  Tappau  and  William  Goodell,  and 
other  men  who  are  now  supposed  to  be  fierce 
enemies  of  the  South,  were  appealed  to,  and 
their  aid  obtained  to  futher  this  Southern 
scheme  of  emancipation.  A  citizen  of  Ohio, 
‘Benjamin  Lundy,  whose  sympathies  were 
aroused  upon  this  subject,  removed  to  Balti¬ 
more,  and  established  there  a  paper  called 
The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  young  man, 
born  in  the  town  of  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
I  setts,  educated  in  our  Northern  schools,  began 
!  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  emancipat  ion, 

!  through  colonization,  to  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
The  (Poors  of  the  most  magnificent  churches  in 
that  city  llevr  open,  as  upon  oiled  hinges,  at  his 
approach.  His  eloquence  was  the  theme  of 
every  tongue,  and  his  praise  sounded  through¬ 
out  the  land.  He  was  called  upon  to  aid  in- 
this  attempt  of  Lundy  to  establish  his  paper  In 
Baltimore.  He  went  there  as  an  assistant  ed¬ 
itor  of  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  South.  He  there  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  atrocity  of  the  inter¬ 
state  slave  trade.  He  there  saw  the  workings 
of  slavery  for  himself.  He  there  saw  that  this 
scheme  of  colonization  was  Janus-faced;  that 
at  the  South  it  meant  new  and  increased  guar¬ 
anties  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  while  at 
the  North  it  was  held  out  to  the  rich  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  as  a  means  for  the  ultimate  extinc¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  I  say  he  observed  this  inter¬ 
state  slave  trade — a  trade  which  was  not  stig¬ 
matized  as  piracy  by  law,  but  which  was  marked 
with  every  atrocious  feature  that  ever  distin¬ 
guished  the  foreign  traffic’.  More  than  that :  it 
tears  asunder  those  who  have  in  some  degree 
acquired  the  principles*of  civilization,  and  have 
been  by  it  taught  to  feel  more  keenly  the  pangs 
of  forced  dissolution  of  family  and  social  ties. 

Not  long  after  this,  a  ship  owned  by  a  North¬ 
ern  merchant,  commanded  by  a  Northern  cap¬ 
tain,  and  manned  by  Northern  seamen,  was 
chartered,  and  shipped  a  cargo  of  human 
beings  at  Baltimore  for  the  New  Orleans  mar¬ 
ket.  °  This  man  saw  the  slaves  embarked.  He 
had  been  invited  South  to  edit  a  colonization 
paper,  and,  seeing  these  things  himself,  he 
!  spoke  of  them  as  they  deserved  in  his  paper. 

1  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  commencing  the 
i  attack  upon  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  his  own  birth¬ 
place,  which  had  engaged  in  a  traffic  so  har¬ 
rowing  to  his  feelings  and  sensibilities.  He 
i  printed  an  article  in  his  paper,  describing  the 
!  conduct  of  these  Northern  men  in  bringing 
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vessels  to  Southern  ports  to  engage  in  this 
abominable  traffic,  by  which  they  could  grow 
rich,  while  their  conscientious  neighbors,  who 
desired  to  engage  only  in  the  legitimate  coast¬ 
wise  trade,  could  not  make  a  living.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  Why,  sir,  although  the  article 
was  aimed  at  individuals  in  the  North  alone,  it 
did,  in  fact,  strike  a  blow  at  the  domestic  slave 
trade ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  was  prosecu¬ 
ted,  civiilv  and  criminally;  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  ;  he  was  mulcted  in  heavy  damages  in  a 
libel  suit ;  he  went  to  prison,  and  there  remained 
until  the  Northern  colonizationists  paid  his  line 
and  set  this  young  liberator  free.  He  returned 
to  the  North,  but  the  doors  of  the  churches, 
that  were  open  to  his  teachings  before,  were 
rusted  and  fixed  on  their  hinges  when  he  went 
back  to  denounce  the  cruelty  of  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade.  He  announced  his  intention 
to  speak  on  Boston  Common,  as  at  least  one 
place  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven  in 
which  he  could  give  utterance  to  his  conscien¬ 
tious  convictions  of  truth ;  but  he  found  that 
Northern*  sentiment  was  as  unwilling  to  be 
disturbed  upon  this  slavery  question — nay, 
more  so — than  Southern  opinions.  But  this 
man — gentle,  loving,  peaceable,  truthful,  just, 
but  indexible — was  resolved  not  to  be  put  down, 
North  or  South  ;  and  the  result  was,  the  publi- 
lication  of  this  paper,  (the  Liberator ,)  the  first 
number  of  which  1  bold  in  my  hand,  and  in 
which  he  announces  his  intention  to  prosecute 
this  war  upon  slavery  to  the  end  : 

“lam  in  earnest.  I  will  not  .equivocate  ;  I  will  not  ex¬ 
cuse  ;  I  will  uot  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  J.  will  be  heard.” 

That  is  from  the  first  number  of  the  Libera¬ 
tor^  published  in  1831,  by  William  Lloyd  Gar 
rison.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that 
that  man  wa3  sent  from  Heaven  in  answer  to 
the  poet’s  prayer,  and  to  meet  the  time’s  neces¬ 
sity  : 

“  Wo  need,  methinks.  the  prophet-hero  still, 

Saints  true  of  life  and  martyrs  strong  of  will, 

To  tread  the  land  even  now,  as  Xavier  trod 
The  streets  of  Goa,  barefoot,  with  his  bell, 
Proclaiming  freedom  in  t  he  name  of  God, 

And  startling  tyrants  with  the  fear  of  Hell.” 

Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  return  and  take  an¬ 
other  departure.  Laws  in  the  Southern  States 
forbidding  the  entrance  of  free  persons  of  color, 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  sale,  were 
passed  as  early  as  1820,  when  there  was  no 
agitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  these  laws  of  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States  were 
a  direct  infringement  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Northern  men  ;  that  their  rights  had 
been  deliberately  invaded  by  law.  This  was 
no  abstract  question.  Imprisonments  were  fre¬ 
quent  under  those  laws. 

In  1822,  twenty-six  captains  of  vessels  then 
iu  the  harbor  of  Charleston  sent  petitions  to 
Congress,  setting  forth  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  praying 
redress.  This  was  early  in  1822.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from 


being  presented,  by  the  interference  of  North¬ 
ern  merchants,  who  were  afraid  that  their  com¬ 
merce  would  be  checked. 

In  1831,  Samuel  E.  Sewell,  of  Boston,  went 
by  ship  to  Charleston.  There  were  colored 
men  on  board  his  vessel,  liable  to  imprisonment. 
His  family  wished  to  remain  there  for  their 
health ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  place  these 
colored  men  on  board  a  British  vessel,  and 
place  them  under  the  British  flag,  in  order  that 
he  might  remain  with  his  family  in  a  harbor  of 
one  of  the  States  of  this  American  Union. 

In  183)2,  a  colored  citizen  of  New  Bedford 
went  out  as  supercargo  in  a  vessel  he  had 
chartered  for  the  West  Indies.  He  took  a  re¬ 
turn  cargo  direct  for  Charleston.  While  there, 
he  was  arrested  under  this  law,  and,  but  for  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  influential  merchant  to 
whom  his  cargo  was  consigned,  would  have 
been  imprisoned  under  it. 

In  1835,  a  gentleman  of  Boston  found,  in 
two  days,  twenty-six  free-born  citizens  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  South¬ 
ern  jails,  one  of  whom  had  been  placed  upon 
the  auction-block  in  Mobile,  having  been  taken 
from  a  vessel  under  the  operation  of  this  law. 
On  their  petition  with  others,  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  soon  after  passed  a  law  appointing 
Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  two  most  respect¬ 
able  members  of  the  bar  in  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  proceed  to  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans,  with  directions  to  institute  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  courts  to  test  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  these  laws.'  The  result  is  within  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  everybody.  These  men,  who  are  such 
sticklers  for  law,  for  the  observance  of  all  the 
constitutional  guaranties,  for  the  sacredness  of 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  would  not  even  per¬ 
mit  these  Massachusetts  gentlemen  to  bring 
suit  before  their  own  judges,  to  be  prosecuted 
by  their  own  lawyers,  who  had  given  opinions 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and 
they  were  expelled  from  the  State  by  threaten¬ 
ed  violence.  And  yet  these  men,  if  we  do  not 
run  out  at  the  first  blast  of  the  marshal’s  horn 
and  pursue  a  poor  fugitive  in  the  Northern 
States,  stigmatize  us  as  traitors  to  the  Union; 
if  we  do  not  puil  off  our  coats  and  catch  their 
negroes,  they  threaten  to  raze  the  fair  fabric  of 
our  Union  from  turret  to  foundation-stone. 

“  Oil,  that  there  might  in  England  bo 
A  duty  on  hypocrisy  ; 

A  tux  on  humbug  ;  an  excise 
On  solemn  plausibilities  ; 

A  stamp  on  ever y  man  who  canted.” 

It  strikes  me,  that  if  such  a  capitation  tax 
was  recognised  by  our  Constitution,  it  would 
tend  amazingly  to  the  relief  of  the  Treasury. 

I  now  come  down  to  1835,  when  this  anti- 
slavery  feeling  North  begau  to  exhibit  itself, 
and  to  make  some  head.  I  call  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  mind  at  that  time.  | 
I  submit  to  the  candor  of  every  gentleman 
who  hears  me,  whether  I  do  not  state  the  truth 
when  I  say,  that  there  was  a  state  of  feeling 
entirely  friendly  to  the  South  in  every  particu- 
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lar ;  that  there  was  a  determination  not  to  in- ! 
terfere  in  any  manner  with  the  question  ot‘ 
slavery,  and  not  even  to  permit  its  discussion, 
upon  the  ground  that,  although  an  admitted 
evil,  it  was  a  question  exclusively  for  the 
South,  and  with  which  Northern  men  had  no 
right  to  meddle.  Colonization  was  tolerated, 
because  it  was  a  Southern  measure,  tending  to 
emancipation  in  their  own  way  and  by  their 
consent.  Parties  were  divided  North  and 
South  upon  other  and  different  issues — banks, 
tariffs,  &c.  They  were  determined  to  ignore 
this  question.  Candidates  for  office  went  so 
far  as  eveu  to  refuse  to  answer  what  their  sen¬ 
timents  were  upon  the  subject.  So  inconsider¬ 
able  was  the  strength  of  the  Abolitiouists  at 
the  North.  The  slavery  question  was  excluded 
from  the  church — the  whole  question  was  shut 
out  and  ignored. 

Now,  it  was  not  because  of  any  difference  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  tbe  character  of  slavery, 
but  as  to  our  rights  and  duties  in  regard  to  it, 
and  in  respect  to  interference  with  it.  I  know 
that  a  very  different  sentiment  now  prevails 
and  controls  the  Northern  States.  Who  are 
the  aggressors  ?  How  has  it  come  about  that 
Northern  sentiment  has  changed  upon  this 
subject?  The  solution  of  this  question  is  not 
difficult.  The  whole  secret  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  sole  method  of  meeting  the  question 
here,  and  in  the  North  and  South,  has  been  by 
violence,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  constitu¬ 
tional  and  legal  obligations.  Resistance  has 
been  put,  not  upon  reason,  but  upon  force.  In¬ 
deed,  by  logical  sequence,  this  is  the  only  mode 
in  which  the  argument  could  be  met.  Sla¬ 
very  stands  wholly  upon  the  law  of  violence 
und  superior  force.  It  finds  no  support  in 
equity,  in  justice,  in  right,  in  Christianity.  It 
begins  by  inciting  to  cruel  war  by  the  basest 
means  *,  proceeds,  through  bloodshed  and  ra¬ 
pine,  to  the  sale  of  captives  to  brutal  traders 
and  pirates ;  through  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
ship  and  the  middle  passage,  to  sales  to  Chris¬ 
tian  masters.  Every  step  is  .marked  with  fero- 
ci  ty  and  blood.  Slavery  is  at  war  with  every 
sentiment  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  with 
every  principle  of  that  higher  law  “  whose  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  is  the 
harmony  of  the  world.” 

I  speak  deliberately,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
say,  for  myself,  that  no  forms  of  constitution  or 
law,  however  solemnly  agreed  upon,  or  what¬ 
ever  high  claims  they  may  have  to  authority, 
intended  to  recognise,  or  authorize,  or  guar¬ 
anty,  any  such  system  of  outrage  and  violence 
upon  human  rights,  has  any  the  least  efficacy 
to  bind  the  conscience  or  control  the  action  of 
any  citizen  of  any  Government  under  heaven. 
It  is  clear  usurpation  and  tyranny,  and  not 
blaw.  It  stands,  I  say,  wholly  upon  the  law  of 
1  force.  Its  most  eloquent  aud  able  advocate 
*  upon  this  floor  admitted  in  debate,  the  other 
day,  that  there  was  not  even  the  form  of  law 
in  any  of  the  slave  States  upon  which  it  could 


repose.  It  is  wholly  without  support,  except 
upon  the  tyrannous  doctrine  of  superior  force. 
By  and  by,  some  Annus  or  Spartacus  will  rise 
up  in  their  midst,  and  contest  with  the  masters 
this  question  of  superior  force. 

Now,  sir,  this  controversy  arose  between  the 
colon izationists  and  the  emancipationists.  So 
long  as  emancipation  was  sought  by  coloniza¬ 
tion,  discussion  was  lawful  and  proper — the 
church  doors  flew  open,  and  the  public  peace 
was  not  endangered  ;  but  when  it  was  sought 
to  be  proved  that  colonization  meant  further 
guaranties  for  eternal  bondage,  and  was  the 
deadliest  foe  to  emancipation — the  end  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  sought — and  that  immediate  freedom 
was  the  right  of  the  slave,  discussion  became 
all  at  once  criminal ;  the  church  stood  aghast, 
and  feared  it  as  tbe  devil  does  holy  water. 
Commerce,  sir,  was  shocked,  aud  weut  down 
upon  its  knees  to  this  throned  monarch,  cotton. 
The  attempt  everywhere,  North  and  South,  was 
to  suppress  the  discussion  of  the  question  by 
violence  and  unlawful  measures.  In  the  North, 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  was  put 
down  by  mobs.  Garrison  was  assailed,  and 
dragged  about  the  streets  of  Boston  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck.  In  Utica,  New  York,  a 
convention  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  a  mob, 
headed  by  judges,  and  lawyers,  and  merchants, 
and  the  first  citizens.  In  Alton,  Lovejoy’j. 
press  was  destroyed,  and  he  was  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered.  Violent  denunciatory  meetings  were 
held  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
in  all  of  our  commercial  cities.  The  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Everett,  recommended 
proceedings  by  indictment  against  Abolitionists 
at  common  law,  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  Governor  Marcy,  of  my  own  State,  rec¬ 
ommended  a  special  statute  to  meet  the  case. 
William  Sullivan,  a  noted  lawyer  of  Boston, 
published  a  tract  in  Massachusetts,  recom¬ 
mending  the  same  enactment  there.  Dr. 
Beecher — a  name  which  may  have  been  beard 
by  my  friends  upon  the  other  side — and  his 
associates,  in  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  peremp¬ 
torily  forbade  discussion  there,  and  eighty 
young  men  were  driven  from  that  institution,  to 
spread  free  sentiments  in  the  North. 

In  the  South,  the  same  violence  was  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  Georgia  Legislature  offered  a 
reward  of  $5,000  for  the  arrest,  and  delivery  of 
Garrison  lor  trial  in  that  State,  In  New  Or¬ 
leans,  $20,000  was  offered  for  Tappan.  Biruey 
was  expelled  by  violence  from  Kentucky,  and 
his  presses  were  destroyed  in  Cincinnati.  The 
mails  were  violated  by  the  seizure  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  incendiary  documents.  We  have  seen 
recently  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  Post¬ 
master  General  officially  advising  his  deputies 
in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  State  law 
for  robbing  the  mails — that,  they  should  not 
do  it  by  wholesale,  but  they  should  call  a 
jury  of  the  neigbors,  if  they  could  read,  and 
try,  or  rather  should  themselves  pass  upon, 
each  individual  paper  by  itself.  In  a  word. 
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the  same  system  of  violence  and  terror  was 
then  established,  North  and  South,  which  is  now 
attempted  to  be  revived  at  the  South.  It  will 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  North,  which 
they  mean  to  terrify  by  threats,  and  upon  the 
non-slaveholding  whites  of  the  South,  whom 
they  mean  to  keep  down  by  ignorance.  South¬ 
ern  presses  and  statesmen  talk  of  non-inter¬ 
course  and  Southern  direct  trade.  They  forget 
that  several  elements  are  necessary  for  pros¬ 
perous  commercial  cities:  among  which  are, 
healthy  locations,  established  courses  of  trade, 
following  which  are  accumulations  of  capital 
with  banks  and  insurance  offices,  and  expensive 
structures  in  docks  and  warehouses  ;  that  safe¬ 
ty  is  indispensable,  of  life,  liberty,  and  proper¬ 
ty,  and  freedom  of  opinion ;  and  that  merchants 
are  not  apt  to  congregate  where  without  trial 
an  irresponsible  mob  may  confiscate  their  prop¬ 
erty,  drive  them  without  notice  from  their  homes 
and  business,  and  even  take  their  lives  for  non¬ 
conformity  to  the  established  faith  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery.  They  forget  that  trade  cannot 
prosper  where  the  mercantile  traveller  cannot 
exhibit  his  samples  unless  he  goes  under  a 
passport,  and  his  soundness  in  the  faith  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  members  of  Congress. 

The  despotism  which  utterly  excludes  any 
freedom  of  opinion  or  speech;  the  dishonesty 
which  violates,  without  compunction,  contracts 
with  teachers  in  schools,  with  public  lecturers, 
because  of  their  birthplace,  or  a  chance  liter¬ 
ary  connection  with  a  proscribed  newspaper,  is 
not  friendly  to  commercial  prosperity  and  in¬ 
dependence. 

As  this  controversy  progressed,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party  in  the  North  began  to  petition 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  inter-State  slave  trade,  and 
to  abolish  it  in  all  the  Government  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  places  under  the  Federal 
jurisdiction.  The  Abolitionists  at  this  time 
were  few  in  numbers,  without  political  influ¬ 
ence,  being  in  the  main  non-resistants,  and  op¬ 
posed  to  voting.  They  were  only  strong  in 
their  earnestness  and  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause. 

Very  few  men,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  were 
prepared  to  accede  to  their  demands  ;  and  the 
fatal  weakness  of  slavery  was  again  shown  by 
violent  denunciations  of  the  petitioners,  and  of 
those  who  dared  to  present  their  petitions. 
The  obstinacy,  folly,  and  arrogance,  of  the 
slave  propagandists,  led  them  to  deny  the  right 
of  petition  itself;  and  they  enlisted  against 
them,  in  that  contest  for  the  suppression  and 
denial  of  a  clear  constitutional  right,  the  wisest, 
the  ablest,  the  most  indefatigable,  the  most 
learned  legislator  of  the  Republic — a  noble 
man, 

“  With  iron  nerve,  to  true  occasion  true.” 

It  was  not  only  a  contest  for  clear  and  unde¬ 
niable  constitutional  rights,  but  oue  essential 
to  the  existence  of  freedom,  the  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  which  is  not  denied  to  the  meanest  subject 


by  the  cruellest  despotism  on  earth.  But  the 
South  planted  themselves  upon  an  untenable 
and  despotic  ground,  but  one  clearly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  whole  spirit  of  their  institutions. 

Next  arose  the  controversy  upon  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Texas  ;  but  I  will  pass  by  the  history 
ot  that  matter,  with  the  single  observation  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  annexation  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  North  as  an  attempt,  by  dishonora¬ 
ble  means,  and  by  taking  an  undue  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  a  neighboring  State,  to  wrest 
from  her  a  territory  to  which  we  had  no  just 
claim,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extending  and 
strengthening  the  institution  of  slavery ;  and 
that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  aggression  upon 
the  North.  Then,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
seizure  of  her  territory,  came  the  Mexican  war; 
the  acquisition  of  a  vast  territory  thereby ;  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California ;  the  consequent 
rapid  settlement  of  that  territory  ;  and  then,  the 
renewal  of  the  controversy  in  relation  to  the 
territorial  policy  of  the  Government.  There 
had  been  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  policy 
established  by  the  enactment  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  in  pursuance  of  which  States  had 
been  admitted  south  of  36°  30'  with  slavery, 
while  north  of  that  line  slavery  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  power  of  Congress  to  fix  the 
status  of  a  Territory  in  respect  to  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  had  hardly  been  controverted  up  to 
this  time.  Now,  all  parties  were  in  a  state  of 
confusion.  The  controversy  resulted  in  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850. 

W hat  was  the  character  of  those  measures  of 
legislation  ?  California  stood,  upon  right  and 
principle,  fairly  entitled  to  admission,  and 
should  have  been  admitted  unconditionally,  as 
a  free  State,  upon  every  principle  for  which 
Northern  and  Southern  men  contended  ;  but 
its  admission  was  coupled,  among  other  things, 
with  the  fugitive  slave  law — a  measure  of  little 
consequence  as  a  practical  measure,  as  all  such 
laws  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be.  But 
it  was  brought  forward  as  a  test  of  soundness 
of  opinion,  a  test  of  conservatism  and  national¬ 
ity.  Very  few  fugitives  ever  were  returned 
under  it,  or  any  law,  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  escaping.  Great  ingenuity  was  exerted  to 
make  the  fugitive  slave  bill  as  bad  and  as  vil¬ 
lainous  as  possible.  Men  who  would  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  it  might  be  relied  upon  to  buy  and 
sell — nay,  they  would  sell  the  issue  of  their  own 
pins,  or  send  their  mothers  into  the  cotton 
fields,  for  gold. 

Very  few  disputed  the  right  of  reclaiming 
slaves  under  the  Constitution,  or  would  have 
resisted  any  decently  humane  law  for  their 
rendition,  although  no  law  could  ever  be  of 
any  practical  value.  But  no  law  can  be  found 
upon  the  statute  books  of  any  civilized  nation, 
having  so  many  cruel  and  disgraceful  features 
as  this.  In  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  it  makes 
charity  a  crime,  and  puts  out  the  fires  upon 
the  hearth  of  hospitality.  It  strikes  down  every 
safeguard  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  which 
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has  been  extorted  from  tyranny  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  blood,  from  the  time  the  victorious 
barons  at  Runny mede  extorted  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John  to  the  present.  It  denies  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  where  more  than  life  and 
property  is  concerned.  It  prohibits  the  habeas 
corpus — the  writ  of  liberty.  It  prevents  the 
confronting  of  the  witnesses  with  the  accused, 
and  deprives  him  of  the  right  of  an  open  and 
fair  cross-examination.  It  offers  a  direct  and 
open  bribe  to  the  j  idge  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
rich,  against  the  poor  and  friendless — small, 
indeed,  but  sufficient,  for  no  one  will  hold  an 
office  where  he  may  be  an  executioner  of  this 
infamous  law,  whose  integrity  would  be  proof 
against  a  bribe  of  five  dollars.  Treating  per¬ 
sons  as  property,  and  the  claimants  of  this 
species  of  property  as  privileged  above  others, 
it  provides  for  the  return  of  it,  upon  the  mere 
suggestion  of  apprehended  danger,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  public  Treasury. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  unconstitutional  in 
this :  first,  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
legislation  granted  to  Congress ;  second,  it 
creates  judicial  officers,  courts,  not  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 
I  know  it  is  contended  that  the  commissioners 
referred  to  in  this  act  have  no  right  to  try ,  do 
not  act  as  judges ;  but  that  they  are  only  min¬ 
isterial  officers,  and  their  only  office  is  to  return 
persons  to  the  place  from  which  they  fled,  for 
trial  there  ;  and  we  are  gravely  assured  that 
justice  always  prevails  in  Southern  tribunals. 
The  proceedings  under  this  act  are  likened  to 
those  for  the  return  of  persons  accused  of 
crime.  But  the  manifest  distinction  between 
them  is  overlooked — that  the  alleged  criminal 
is  formally  demanded  by  the  Executive  of  one 
State  from  the  Executive  of  another  ;  that  he 
will  neither  be  demanded  nor  surrendered  by 
such  magistrates,  unless  responsibly  charged, 
by  indictment  found,  or  on  a  case  otherwise 
satisfactorily  established,  with  a  crime  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  as  a  felony  5  and  when 
surrendered,  he  is  put  into  the  charge  and 
keeping  of  the  law  and  its  officers  for  trial 
only,  and  is  to  be  taken  to  the  particular  State 
and  county  where  charged  with  crime,  to  be  tried 
by  jury,  and  in  an  opeu,  fair,  and  legal  mode, 
before  punishment  can  be  inflicted;  while,  in 
the  other  case,  a  citizen  may  be  claimed  by 
some  base  speculator,  who  has  bought  a 
negro  running,  and  may  prove  a  general  de¬ 
scription  by  deposition  of  straw-heeled  witnesses 
whom  nobody  has  ever  seen,  before  some  ob¬ 
scure  judge  whom  nobody  has  ever  heard  ot, 
and  make  an  unimpeachable  record  under  this 
law,  which  would  not  be  a  respectable  record 
for  a  justice’s  court ;  and  the  man  seized  under 
such  proceedings  is  beyond  the  relief  of  habeas 
corpus ,  and  is  given  up — not,  as  in  the  other 
case,  to  the  officers,  and  put  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  as  an  accused  citizen,  with  an 
acknowledged  right  to  a  public  trial,  but  sur¬ 
rendered  as  'property  to  a  master,  who,  instead 


of  returning  where  either  are  known,  may  sell 
him  to  hopeless  bondage  in  the  nearest  slave 
mart.  The  trial,  or  mockery  of  trial,  before 
the  commissioner,  is  therefore  final,  and  his 
judgment  conclusive,  and  subject  to  no  appeal 
or  review.  Is  he  not,  then,  to  all  intents  a 
judge,  exercising  most  important  judicial  func¬ 
tions  ? 

We  do  not  propose  the  repeal  of  this  law;  let 
it  sta^d,  a  fit  monument  to  the  folly  and  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  times ;  but  is  it  not  enough  to  try 
the  temper  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  believer 
in  human  progress,  that  such  a  law  could  be 
passed  by  an  enlightened  Republic,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  that  it  is  made  not  only  the 
test  of  the  citizen’s  loyalty  to  his  country,  but 
of  the  Christian’s  to  his  God  ?  It  must  have 
been  expected — I  believe  it  was  intended  that 
such  a  law  should  produce  counter  legislation 
in  the  free  States — that  personal  liberty  bills 
would  be  passed,  as  they  have  been — though 
not  half  as  stringent  as  they  ought  to  be — to 
discharge  the  duty  which  every  independent 
State  owes  to  each  of  its  citizens,  however 
humble — I  mean  protection  to  their  personal 
liberty. 

It  must  have  been  expected  that  so  infamous 
a  law  would  have  been  evaded  by  underground 
railroads,  and  by  all  other  honorable  methods. 
And  let  me  assure  gentlemen  that  they  deceive 
themselves  if  they  suppose  that  there  is  any 
real  difference  in  sentiment  among  Northern 
people  in  relation  to  this  law.  All  parties  wink 
at  its  evasion,  and  all  sympathy  is  with  the 
fugitive  who  proves,  by  a  successful  flight,  that 
there  is  enough  man  in  him  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  for  freedom.  He  who  can  suppress  such 
sympathy,  and  on  the  requisition  of  the  mar¬ 
shal,  under  the  fifth  section,  attempts  to  show 
that  he  is  a  good  citizen  by  u  aiding  and  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of 
this  law  whenever  his  services  are  required,” 
ought  himself  to  be  a  slave. 

The  gentleman  from  Vi.ginia  [Mr.  Gar¬ 
nett]  tried  to  frighten  Republicans  from  vo¬ 
ting  for  Governor  Pennington  for  Speaker,  by 
saying  he  was  in  favor  of  the  law — I  presume 
he  is,  theoretically • — that  he  is  a  law  and  order 
man,  and  has  a  general  notion  that  laics  should 
be  obeyed.  It  would  have  staggered  me  if  I 
had  fully  believed  the  charge ;  for  I  hold  that 
any  man  who  really  approves  the  law  of  1850, 
and  believes  in  it,  is  only  fit  to  hold  some  very 
mean  position  in  the  gift  of  a  certain  gentle¬ 
man  in  sables,  whose  name  should  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  ears  polite.  But  I  remembered  a 
conversation  one  morning,  in  which  he  had  told 
me  of  a  chained  coffle  of  twenty-five  human 
beings,  who,  driven  by  armed  and  brutal  drivers, 
had  passed  within  sight  and  hearing  of  this 
Hall  that  morning  for  a  Southern  market. 
There  was  but  little  said  between  us — language 
can  do  no  justice  to  such  a  subject — but  I  looked 
into  his  eye,  and  I  marked  the  compressed  lip 
and  heaving  chest,  which  gave  evidence  to  me 
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of  a  human  heart  within  ;  and  I  thought,  as  I 
gave  him  my  vote,  that  if  one  of  those  purchased 
slaves  should  escape  the  chain  and  the  rifle  and 
the  bloodhounds  and  the  hunters  and  the  mar¬ 
shals  and  commissioners,  and,  guided  by  the 
light  which  yet  emanates  from  the  battle-fields 
of  the  Revolution,  cross  the  brave  little  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  should  make  his  way  to 
that  stately  and  hospitable  mansion  upon  the 
heights  of  Newark,  aud  should  ask  for  food 
and  shelter,  and  recite  ihe  story  of  his  wrongs, 
I  did  think  and  believe,  and  I  do  still  think 
and  believe,  that  he  would  interpose  the  “broad 
seal”  of  his  humanity  between  him  and  the  fu¬ 
gitive  slave  bill.  I  think  I  can  hear  him  re¬ 
peat,  as  he  blesses  the  stranger  at  partiug, 
warmed  and  fed  and  clothed,  and  having  scrip 
for  his  journey,  the  hospitable  lines  of  the  poet: 

“  And  Stranger  is  a  holy  name  ; 

Guidance  and  rest  and  food  and  fire, 

In  vain,  he  never  must  require.?’ 

I  am  not,  sir,  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
a  bad,  infamous,  and  unconstitutional  enact¬ 
ment — I  cannot  call  it  law — should  be  obeyed 
until  it  i3  repealed.  I  have  not  so  learned  the 
true  spirit  and  theory  of  free  and  democratic 
government.  No  citizen  would  ever  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  any  factious  resistance  to  just  and 
equal  laws,  upon  any  light  and  trivial  ground 
of  inconvenience,  or  even  unavoidable  and 
unintentional  hardship  ;  but  where  a  real  ques¬ 
tion  of  personal  and  civil  right  and  liberty  is 
involved,  or  the  rights  of  conscience  are  inva¬ 
ded,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  resist.  In  a 
question  of  right  and  conscience,  the  individual 
citizen  is  the  final  judge,  and  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  any  branch  thereof,  Executive,  Judi¬ 
cial,  or  Legislative.  If  the  encroachments  of 
the  Government  are  generally  tyrannous  and 
oppressive,  so  that  they  become  intolerable, 
there  is  the  well-established  remedy  in  the  peo¬ 
ple — the  right  of  revolution.  If  the  tyranny 
does  not  reach  the  whole  State,  nor  call  for 
that  last  resort  of  an  oppressed  people,  but  only 
is  directed  at  a  sect,  a  class,  ov  even  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  there  is  the  equally  clear  and  indispu¬ 
table  right  of  peaceful  resistance  short  of  revo¬ 
lution.  So  the  Friend  resists  the  law  compel¬ 
ling  him  to  bear  arms,  and  the  Catholic  the 
test  oaths.  By  suffering  the  penalties  of  an 
unjust  and  wicked  law,  public  attention  is 
called  to  its  injustice,  and  the  wholesome  lesson 
is  taught,  that 

t:  Firm  endurance  wins  at  last 

More  than  the  sword.” 

A  nd  so  I  contend  that  no  citizen  in  a  Re¬ 
public  discharges  his  duty  who  fails  to  bring 
au  infamous  law  into  public  odium  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  steadfastly  to  resist  its  encroach¬ 
ments.  So  old  Eleazer  taught,  when  he  refused 
to  eat  the  flesh  abhorred  by  his  conscience  and 
his  religion,  or  even  to  seem  to  eat  it;  and 
rather  than  submit  to  the  law  which  demanded 
it,  went  manfully  to  the  torment,  lest  he  should 
bring  reproach  upon  his  gray  hairs  and  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  his  ancient  and  honorable  years ; 


and  so  he  died,  leaving  a  notable  example  of 
courage,  not  to  young  men  ouly,  but  to  all  gen¬ 
erations.  This  was  the  teaching  of  Milton, 
and  Hampden,  and  Sidney ;  and  in  our  own 
age  and  land,  of  Otis,  and  Adams,  and  the  pa¬ 
triots  and  martyrs  of  the  Revolution.  And  I 
regard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  that  the  test  of  good  citizenship  in  a 
free  Government  has  come  to  be  blind  and  un¬ 
resisting  submission  to  judicial  or  legislative, 
any  more  than  to  executive  tyranny ;  and  u  il 
this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.” 

In  1854,  the  act  familiarly  called  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  was  passed.  In  it,  under  a  flimsy 
and  dishonest  pretence,  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise  was  repealed.  This  act  shocked  the  pub¬ 
lic  sense  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved,  and  is  true,  that  the  South  had  received 
all  the  benefits  which  they  had  ever  justly  ex¬ 
pected  under  that  compact,  and  repealed  it  as 
soon  as  they  found  it  in  the  way  of  their  changed 
territorial  policy.  For  myself,  I  have  never 
regretted  its  repeal,  and  never  would  consent 
to  its  restoration.  It  has  removed  all  trammels 
and  all  feelings  of  delicacy  in  Northern  minds, 
and  has  left  them  free  to  judge,  upon  the  merits, 
whether  slavery  i3  a  good,  safe,  and  desirable 
institution  for  an  infant  State.  And  it  settles 
the  question  of  more  slave  States  ;  for  if  slave¬ 
ry  is  prevented  in  the  Territories,  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  excluded  from  the  States.  It  is  already 
demonstrated  that  in  settling  Territories  the 
slave  States  stand  no  chance  with  the  free. 
Whether  slavery  is  prohibited  ki  the  old  and 
honest  way,  by  Congressional  legislation,  or 
whether  the  question  is  settled  by  the  inevita¬ 
ble  force  and  fraud  and  bloodshed  of  squatter 
sovereignty,  does  not  appear  essentially  to  vary 
the  result.  As  slave  property  is  timid,  and  can¬ 
not  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  obiter  dicta 
of  political  partisans  in  judicial  robes,  knowing 
that  even  the  settled  and  honest  convictions 
and  opinions  of  courts  are  liable  to  revision 
and  reversal ;  as  the  young  men  reared  in  the 
luxury  and  unthrift  of  the  plantation  are  not 
fitted  for  the  hardships  of  border  life ;  as  the 
non-slaveholding,  nominal  freemen  of  slave 
communities  are  ignorant  and  unenterprising, 
it  does  so  happen  that,  with  all  favoring  cir¬ 
cumstances —  a  corrupt  Federal  Executive, 
ready  to  encourage  any  scheme  of  fraud  and 
violence ;  an  intervening  and  hostile  slave  State 
to  close  and  guard  all  the  accustomed  routes  of 
travel,  and  to  invade  and  destroy  their  settle¬ 
ments — free-State  emigration  has  triumphed, 
and  under  all  these  discouragements  and  dis¬ 
advantages  has  shaped  the  policy  and  fixed  the 
institutions  of  these  Territories.  And  as  bloody 
instructions  are  apt  to  return  to  plague  the  in¬ 
ventors,  so  recent  and  well-remembered  events 
have  proved  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  giving 
free-State  men  the  sort  of  training  which  they 
acquired  in  Kansas. 

There  are,  sir,  weighty  reasons  for  not  per¬ 
mitting  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  though  subtle  and  fair-seeming,  that  the 
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people  of  the  slave  States,  having  an  equal 
n'o-ht  in  the  Territories,  have  also  a  right  to 
take  their  property  with  them,  and  that  to  deny 
them  the  right  is  unjust  and  unequal,  is  entire¬ 
ly  fallacious.  The  able  and  ingenious  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Davis,]  in  his  reply  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,^ 
[Mr.  Seward,]  about  'capital  States,  spoke  ot 
slavery  as  ‘‘a 'form  of  civil  government.”  In 
truih,  setting  aside  all  moral  reasons  for  the 
denial,  slaves  never  have  been,  and  never  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  can  be,  treated  merely 
as  property  ;  they  are  men,  answerable  as  such 
for  crimes,  capable  always  of  freedom  by  man¬ 
umission,  and  though  they  cannot,  it  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  right,  be  recognised  as  citizens 
having  rights  themselves,  they  are  regarded  as 
persons  giving  important  political  rights  to 
others.  We  therefore  deny  the  right  or  justice 
of  taking  slavery  into  the  Territories  undv  um 
palpable  lie  that  they  are  taken  there  as  prop¬ 
erty.  We  deny  it  on  political  considerations. 
If,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  La¬ 
mar]  said,  with  great  spirit,  we  have,  by  our 
consent  in  the  old  States,  got  the  “  negro  m  the 
Constitution,”  and  he  is  represented  by  twenty 
members  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  we  will  not 
consent  that  the  inequality  shall  go  further. 
We  will  take  care  to  exclude  this  “  political 
relation”  from  the  Territories,  and  that  it  does 
not  steal  in,  in  the  mild  disguise  of  propei- 
ty  ” — a  wolf  clothed  in  wool. 

We  refuse  slavery  a  footing  in  the  Territories 
for  economical  reasons  —  it  impoverishes  a 
State  ;  for  moral  reasons — it  begets  ignorance. 
A  system  of  common  public  education  is  phys¬ 
ically  impossible  in  a  plantation  State.  It  de¬ 
stroys  the  marriage  relations,  makes  cruel  ty¬ 
rants  of  the  masters,  and  brutes  of  the  slaves. 
For  reasons  of  safety  ;  for  every  community  in 
which  the  relation  exists  is  constantly  liable  to 
bloody  and  fearful  domestic  insurrections,  and 
weak  and  defenceless  against  invasion.*  . 

I  have  pursued  this  subject  with  a  view  to 
the  inquiry,  what  is  the  North  to  do?  And 
what  has  she  done  in  the  past,  which  she  could 
have  omitted  and  remained  faithful  and  true  to 
her  own  history  and  princip'es?  We  would 
most  gladly  have  been  relieved  from  all  action 
upon,  and  all  responsibility  for,  slavery.  We 
had  our  own  interests  to  protect  and  advance. 
We  bad  discharged  our  duty  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  good  faith  and  sincerity,  according 
to  the  original  sentiment,  of  the  people  and  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Government.  We  had  abolished  sla¬ 
very,  and  were  busy  with  our  schools,  our  facto¬ 
ries,  our  farms,  our  commerce,  and  our  prosper- 
ous  affairs.  W e  W6r6  not  disposed  to  interfere,  al- 
though  you  saw  fit  to  change  your  sentiments, 
and  to  abandon  that  old  and  safe  policy  which 
looked  to  free  institutions  and  the  abandonment 
of  slavery.  Your  aggressions  forced  the  North 
into  this  contest— to  defend  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  press ;  to  maintain  the  right  ot  peti¬ 


tion  ;  to  secure  their  citizens  rights,  plainly  and 
in  terms  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  and 
assailed  by  your  unjust  and  unconstitutional 
laws  5  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  territory  by 
unconstitutional  measures,  and  required  for  no 
purpose  other  than  that  of  extending  and  per¬ 
petuating  slavery,  and  increasing  its  power  and 
influence  in  the  Government;  to  defend  the 
Territories  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  old  and  well-settled  policy  ot  the  coun¬ 
try  in  regard  to  them.  And  you  are  now  dri¬ 
ving  them  to  a  more  determined  resistance  to 
the  reopening  of  the  accursed  traffic  which  has 
reddened  old  ocean  with  its  cruelty,  and  freight¬ 
ed  all  the  winds  of  heaven  with  its  groans. 

The  natural,  inevitable,  and  logical  result, 
has  been  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
partv,  now  the  controlling  and  dominant  party 
in  nearly  all  the  free  States.  ,  . 

It  rests  upon  the  sentiment  and  conviction 
that  all  men  are  entitled  to  equal  civil  rights ; 
that  freedom  and  its  institutions  are  better 
foundations  for  a  new  State  than  slavery  and 
its  attendants;  and  the  determination  to  estab¬ 
lish  no  government  except  in  accordance  with 
such  principles. 

They  claim  no  power  to  change  or  alter  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  existing  States ;  nor  to 
interfere  therewith,  except  so  far  as  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  safety,  strength,  and  prosperity, 
and  the  proper  discussion  and  defence  ot  their 
principles  and  institutions,  may  exercise  a 
moral  influence  upon  their  policy. 

While  they  disclaim  all  interference  with 
State  laws,  policy,  and  institutions,  they  do 
claim  the  power,  and  will  exercise  it  whenever, 
in  their  judgment,  it  is  just  and  prudent,  to 
free  the  General  Government  from  all  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  existence  and  continuance  of 
slavery  wherever  they  have  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  it.  . 

As  their  resistance  to  the  extension  of  sla¬ 
very  is  founded  upon  the  conviction  of  its  in¬ 
justice  and  its  unfitness,  so  they  will  be  led  to 
oppose  any  new  demands  which  it  may  make, 
and  any  and  all  measures  for  its  increase  by  the 
revival  of  the  foreign  trade  or  otherwise.  And 
while  we  are  determined  to  adhere  inflexibly 
to  this  policy,  we  have  no  unkindness  for  slave¬ 
holders.  They  have  a  great  problem  to  solve, 
and  should  have  sympathy  and  succor.  The 
whole  power  and  revenue  of  the  Government 
should,  with  my  consent,  be  freely  exerted  and 
expended  in  their  aid.  The  destinies  of  this 
Republic  hang  upon  the  issue  of  this  contest ; 
and  while  I  look  on  with  fear  and  trembling,  I 
still  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when 
we  may  exclaim  to  the  oppressed  of  every  clime 
and  language,  and  birthplace  and  complexion, 
as  they  first  plant  their  footsteps  upon  our 
shores,  bow  down  and  worship,  lor  the  soil 
on  which  you  stand  is  sacred ,  and  consecrated 
by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.” 
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Mr.  FENTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  yield  to  a  motion  for  the  Committee 
to  rise? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  prefer  to  speak  now.  It 
seems  most  proper  to  reply  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Anderson,]  who 
has  just  concluded. 

Mr.  ELY.  I  hope  my  colleague  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  very  little 
right,  and  less  desire,  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
of  the  politics  of  the  country  prior  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  House.  The  purpose  of  myself 
and  those  with  whom  I  acted,  during  the  eight 
weeks’  contest,  was  first  to  organize,  provide  for 
the  creditors  of  the  Government — some  of  whom 
were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy — and  dispatch 
the  public  business;  and  while  thus,  out  of  re¬ 
gard  for  the  public  good,  and  in  submission  to 
parliamentary  propriety,  for  other  purposes,  we 
were  manacled,  handcuffed,  and  tongue-tied, 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this  Hall  made 
onset  with  violent  disunion  and  secession  speech¬ 
es,  and  with  daily  perversions  of  our  principles 
and  motives.  Our  object  was  peace  and  frater¬ 
nal  feeling;  and  we  were  opposed  by  disorder, 
acrimony,  and  menace. 

I  would  not  complain  alone  of  disunion  blus¬ 
ter,  since  what  has  been  perhaps  must  be;  and 
since,  moreover,  it  has  become  almost  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  country,  from  early  introduction  and 
periodical  use  down  through  our  history,  as  the 
blight  and  frost  of  the  season,  or  the  yearly 
circuit  of  the  menagerie. 

At  one  time,  the  Union  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  right  of  search  ;  at  another,  by  the  United 
States  Bank;  then  again  by  the  tariff;  by  the 
election  of  Fremont  in  1856 ;  and  finally  its 
doom  was  irrevocably  sealed  the  other  day,  by 
the  late  John  Brown,  and  Helper’s  Impending 
Crisis.  It  is  not  this  that  calls  for  reply,  and  it 
is  not  to  this  I  speak,  but  to  repel  unjust  and 
unfounded  assaults  upon  my  constituents  and 
my  party;  and  to  vindicate,  as  well  as  1  can, 
my  country  and  its  history.  I  blush  with  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  misrepresentations  and  perversions 
which  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ot  this  Hall 
have  indulged  in  ;  and  did  I  not  reflect  that  un¬ 
fairness  and  wrong  on  the  part  ot  intelligent 
men  are  the  expedient  of  conscious  weakness 
and  error,  I  should  suppose  they  had  been  touch- 


ui.e  - 

ed  as  with  the  spearpof  Ithuriel,  which  made 
them  start  forth  into  the  deformity  revealed  du¬ 
ring  this  controversy. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Curry] 
endeavored,  in  his  usual  able  and  ingenious 
manner,  to  place  this  controversy  on  vantage 
grounds  from  philosophical  and  logical  deduc¬ 
tions,  disclaiming,  however,  the  desire,  and  dis¬ 
carding  the  attempt  of  his  associates,  to  hold 
the  Republican  party  responsible  for  the  acts  or 
excesses  of  individuals,  or  as  affording  evidence 
of  the  position  and  principles  of  our  party. 

But  he  asserts  tin  a  ■at  change  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  h  ‘  me  o’er  the  spirit  of 
our  dream  ;  ”  that  the  mb;  J,  which  was  no  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand,  now  covers  the  whole  North¬ 
ern  horizon  ;  and  that  our  people  have  really, 
within  the  last  few  years,  become  an  intensely 
anti-slavery  people,  with  aims  at  once  aggressive 
and  alarming  to  the  safety  of  the  South — the 
logical  result  of  all  which  is  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  favorite  institution.  If  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  his  argument  be  correct,  possibly  the  result 
indicated  would  follow ;  in  this  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  I  must  think  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
been  singularly  infelicitous  in  his  statement  in 
respect  to  public  sentiment  and  his  study  of  po¬ 
litical  history.  May  be  he  prefers  for  himself 
and  his  friends  to  “  repose  in  the  vagueness  of  a 
fallacy,  rather  than  to  be  tormented  with  the 
precision  of  a  logical  definition.” 

The  sentiment  of  the  North  upon  this  question 
has  undergone  no  change  ;  it  is  the  same  now, 
with  a  few  exceptions  of  extreme  ultraism  for  and 
against  slavery,  that  it  was  in  the  earlier  and 
better  days  of  the  Republic.  The  people  of  the 
North,  at  au  early  day,  believed,  with  all  your 
early  statesmen,  that  slavery  was  a  political,  mor¬ 
al,  and  social  evil,  and  in  time  they  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  it,  in  harmony  with  their  better  con¬ 
victions  of  duty.  But  it  is  true,  that  not  until 
recently  has  this  great  and  fixed  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  ever  existing  with  the  Northern  masses, 
found  it  important,  yea,  necessary,  to  take  the 
form  of  political  organization.  But  a  few  years 
since,  the  men  who  now  make  up  this  great  Re¬ 
publican  party  were  mainly  classified  as  Whigs 
and  Democrats;  and  were  they  not  then,  as  now , 
moved  by  the  same  hatred  of  this  curse  to  free 
labor  and  to  free  men,  and  by  the  same  deep- 
seated  opposition  to  its  extension  over  the  free 
soil  of  this  continent  ?  Look  over  the  record  of 
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public  men  and  public  bodies,  and  there  see  the 
almost  universal  testimony  ;  see,  still  further  in 
the  retrospect,  that  your  fathers  and  our  fathers 
proclaimed  that  men  were  created  with  equal, 
natural  rights,  and  that  the  enslavement  of  man, 
of  whatever  color,  was  an  invasion  of  these  nat¬ 
ural  rights,  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  free  institutions.  They  held  it  to 
be  an  opprobrium  to  civilization  ;  lienee  they 
sought  to  circumscribe  it — to  preserve  soil  then 
free,  forever  free,  from  its  dark  and  blighting 
tread.  They  pushed  it  aside,  with  all  possible 
baste,  from  a  majority  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  ;  they  provided,  as  was  supposed,  for  its 
gradual  decay,  by  cutting  off  the  foreign  supply  ; 
and  in  every  way  they  sought  to  build  up  and 
around  it  a  cordon  of  free  territory,  and  free 
States,  and  free  sentiment,  that  should  exhale 
an  atmosphere  of  liberty  that  slavery  must 
breathe  or  die.  And  do  gentlemen  ask,  why, 
therefore,  this  Republican  party  is  commissioned 
with  these  great  and  sacred  purposes  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  ?  I  will  tell  them  why. 
It  is  because  they  have  violated  these  first  cove¬ 
nants  ;  because  they  have  mocked  at  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  ;  because  they  have  sought  to 
desecrate  the  rightful  heritage  of  free  labor.  It 
was  not  until  after  all  this,  and  not  until  they 
had  taken  possession  of  a  gTeat  party,  and  turn¬ 
ed  it  into  an  instrument  of  aggression,  a  sort  of 
Zouave  force,  ready  and  eager  for  work  of  car¬ 
nage  and  slaughter,  that  this  Northern  fixed  and 
unyielding  sentiment  clothed  itself  with  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  organization. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  until  after  Texas 
had  been  annexed  for  the  concealed  purpose  of 
extending  slavery  at  the  hazard  of  its  pendant,  a 
war  with  Mexico  ;  not  until  after  a  law  had  been 
forced  upon  the  North  for  the  recapture  of  their 
fugitive  slaves,  odious  in  its  details,  repulsive  in 
its  main  features  to  the  enlighteued  judgment  of 
our  people,  and  violative  of  the  rights  of  man  in 
a  trial  for  his  liberty  ;  and  not  until,  still  further 
on,  this  controlling  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Government,  this  sapping  and  mining  power ,  had, 
in  exultant  joy,  destroyed  the  restriction  against 
slavery  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  and  upon 
that  soil,  once  musical  with  the  notes  of  freedom, 
revelled  in  despotic  triumph  upon  the  rights,  the 
traditions,  the  franchises,  and  the  dearest  interests 
of  our  people,  prostituting  the  ballot-box,  driving 
from  the  polls  rightful  citizens,  following  by  clay 
and  murdering  by  night  men  whose  only  crime 
was  the  uttering  of  sentiments  which  they  had 
drank  in  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  their 
former  homes  in  the  free  North.  We  could  wait 
no  longer ;  it  would  not  do  to  wait  until  the  slave 
power  had  so  interwoven  itself  into  the  very  web 
of  our  political  fabric  that  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions  was  fatally  imperilled. 

The  people  of  the  North  were  reluctant  to  break 
away  from  their  ancient  party  associations;  for  a 
long  time  after  the  South  had  wantonly  sported 
with  their  rights,  they  reposed  in  the  confidence 
of  returning  justice  and  the  security  of  their 
pledges.  But  when  at  last  these  fond  hopes 
were  dispelled  in  their  tearing  the  diadem  from 
the  brow  of  freedom  in  the  northern  half  of  the 


old  Louisiana  purchase,  the  people  of  the  North, 
from  necessity,  in  vindication  and  maintenance 
of  their  principles  and  the  principles  of  their 
ancestors,  sprang  at  one  bound  into  this  organi¬ 
zation,  which,  like  a  mighty  army,  swept  along, 
extending  its  column  from  the  early  and  con¬ 
stant  home  of  freedom  in  the  East  to  the  scatter¬ 
ed  settlements  of  free  labor  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  until  it  now  embraces  in  its  conquest  fifteen 
States  of  this  Union.  And  I  am  not  surprised 
that  gentlemen  of  the  South  tremble  and  take 
alarm;  they  hear  the  tread  of  these  millions  of 
freemen;  it  is  a  mighty  army  marching  on  to 
take  possession  of  the  Government,  well  officer¬ 
ed  and  fully  equipped,  and  with  weapons,  mu¬ 
nitions,  and  supplies,  more  complete  and  more 
potent  than  the  army  of  Hannibal  or  Napoleon, 
or  the  brave  followers  of  Jackson  when  he  struck 
the  decisive  blow  against  British  arrogance  and 
aggression  at  New  Orleans  ;  iuasmuch  as  the 
ballot-box,  the  free  press,  and  free  speech,  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  are  more  mighty  in 
battle  and  more  powerful  in  conquest  than  the 
sword. 

Southern  gentlemen  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  numbers  and  might  and  objects  of  the 
Republican  party,  nor  from  these  to  accuse  the 
people  of  the  North  of  a  chauge  of  sentiment 
upon  the  question  of  slavery.  The  history  of 
this  contest,  made  up  from  their  own  record, 
through  the  past  twenty-live  years,  has  been 
conducting  the  mind  of  patriotic  citizens,  of 
whatever  party,  all  over  the  North,  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  organization  to  preserve  the  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty.  It  is  not  our  people,  but  the 
people  of  the  South — -you,  gentlemen — who  have 
changed  from  the  declared  opinions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  founders.  When  the  declaration  of 
our  rights  was  proclaimed,  and  the  proclamation 
of  our  liberties  and  those  rights  which  belonged 
to  all,  there  existed  among  us  an  institution  in¬ 
consistent  with  its  great  truths,  and  with  the 
form  aud  spirit  of  the  Government  which  was 
framed.  All  the  leading  men  of  that  day,  and 
subsequently  through  a  large  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  believed  it  to  be  not  only  anomalous  to 
our  institutions,  but  a  deplorable  evil;  and  they 
sought  by  every  means  to  eradicate  it.  I  will  be 
indulged  by  gentlemen  in  calling  attention  to 
some  of  their  ever-memorable  sayings;  for  their 
testimony  fortifies  and  sustains  my  proposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  places  in  more  vivid  con¬ 
trast  these  daily  oblations  of  our  Southern  breth¬ 
ren  at  the  shrine  of  human  bondage. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  while  the  nation 
was  taking  counsel,  and  preparing  for  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  liberty  against  despotism,  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  “  were  struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  an 
appeal  for  their  own  liberties,  while  holding  in 
bondage  their  fellow-men,  guilty  only  of  a  skin 
not  colored  like  their  own.”  The  people  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  Connecticut,  in  town  meeting,  agreed  to  im¬ 
port  no  more  slaves ;  at  the  same  time  declaring, 

“  we  cannot  but  think  it  a  palpable  absurdity  so 
loudly  to  complain  of  attempts  to  enslave  us, 
while  we  are  actually  enslaving  others.” 

In  Darien,  Georgia,  in  1775,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  citizens; 
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“  To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  any 
contracted  or  interested  motives,  but  by  a  general  p'hiian- 
nropy  for  all  mankind,  of  whatever  climate,  language,  or 
romplexion,  wo  hereb\r  declare  our  disapprobation  and  ab¬ 
horrence  oi  the  unnatural  practice  of  slavery  ns  (however 
he  uncultivated  state  oi  the  country  or  other  specious  argu- 
neuts  may  plead  for  it)  a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and 
rucity ,  and  highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties  as  well  as 
ives,  debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creatures  below  men,  and 
wrupting  the  virtue  and  morals  of  the  rest.” 


Listen  to  Jefferson,  in  the  \irginia  Convention 
f*f  1774: 

“1  ho  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  greatest  object  of 
esire  in  these  colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced 
l  their  infant  state.” 

Again,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  : 

‘‘That  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
utli  certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life 
berty ,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  ”  1 

Again,  in  1821,  when  urging  a  proposition  upon 
is  native  State,  he  says : 

“  x\>thi nf  is  n,°rc  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
inn  that  these  people  [the  negroes]  are  to  be  free  ;  nor  is  it 
ss  cei  tain  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in 
“  same  Government.  Nature,  habit,  opinion,  have  drawn 
dehble  lines  of  distinction  between  them.  It  is  still  in  our 
nver  to  direct  the  process  o [emancipation  and  deportation 
id  in  such  slow  degree  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insen - 
bly,  and  their  place  be,  pari  passu,  filled  up  by  free  white 
borers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  liu- 
'  an  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up.  We 
louhl  look  in  vain  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish  deporta- 
>n  or  deletion  of  the  Moors.” 

I  need  not  ailude  to  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
‘  Virginia.  It  was  written  in  letters  of  living 
gbt^and  unfading  remembrance  in  the  ordinance 
1787,  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
tales. 

Vte  find  that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
as  presided  over  by  Washington,  who  said  “  his 
>te  would  never  be  wanting  for  the  passage  of 
law  to  abolish  slavery  ;  ”  and  in  that  Conven- 

m,  made  up  of  men  whose  genius  and  patriot- 
n  had  largely  contributed  to  bear  us  up  and 
rry  us  through  the  perilous  assaults  of  the 
evolution,  who  drank  in  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
st,  and  were  moved  in  the  Convention  by  the 
i  pose  to  secure  and  perpetuate  to  themselves 
d  posterity,  union,  freedom,  and  happiness,  all 
pressed  themselves  with  equal  force  and  em- 
asis,  so  far  as  cotemporaneous  history  gives 
y  account,  against  the  evil,  the  wrong,  and  the 
rse,  of  human  bondage. 

iTirne  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  largely  in  ex- 
cts  from  the  fathers,  nor  are  these  necessary, 
dll  only  ask  your  attention  to  the  recorded  say- 
gs  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  conspicuous  states- 

n.  Gouverueur  Morris  said  “  he  never  would 
ncur  in  upholding  domestic  slavery.  It  was 
nefarious  institution.  It  was  the  curse  of 
aves.” 

Mr.  Madison  11  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in 
s  Constitution  the  idea  of  property  in  man.'’' 
outlier  Margin,  of  Maryland,  said  : 

Slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  republicanism 
a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on  which  it  is' 
ported,  as  it  lessons  the  sense  of  equal  rights  of  mankind, 
habituates  us  to  tyranny  and  oppression.” 

When  the  Government  went  into  operation,  we  j 
1  it  supported  by  men  wdio  were  open  in  their 
iressions  of  hostility  to  slavery, 
ohn  Adams,  Vice  President,  had  declared  that 
in  seating  to  slavery  is  a  sacrilegious  breach  of 
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.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  Society  of  New  York,  united  in  a  petition 
tor  those  who,  free  by  the  laws  of  God,  are  held 
m  slavery  by  the  laws  of  the  State.". 

John  Jay,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
said  that,  in  his  sight,  slavery  was  an  “  iniquity," 
“a  pin  of  crimson  dye.” 

Benjamin  Franklin,  President  of  the  Abolition 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
Congress,  near  the  close  of  his  well-spent  life, 
and  entreated  “  that  it  would  be  pleased  to 
countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those 
unhappy  men  w’ho  alone,  in  this  land  of  free¬ 
dom,  are  degraded  into  perpetual  bondage." 

Again,  General  Washington  says,  in  a  letter 
to  John  F.  Mercer,  September  9,  1786  : 

I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances 
should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  pur¬ 
chase,  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan 
bv!a\v’’i"V  w^lich  slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished 

The  eloquent  and  patriotic  Henry  says,  in  a 
letter  dated  January  18,  1793: 

“  1  believe  a  time  will  come  when  an  opportunity  will  be 
ofierod  to  abolish  this  lameutable’evil.  Everything  we  can 
do  is  to  improve  it,  if  it  happens  in  our  day  ;  if  not,  let  us 
ttansmit  to  our  descendants,  together  with  our  slaves,  a  pitv 
mr  their  unhappy  lot,  and  an  abhorrence  for  slavery.  If  wo 
cannot  reduce  this  wished-for  reformation  to  practice,  let  us 
treat  the  unhappy  victims  with  lenity.  It  is  the  furthest  ad¬ 
vance  we  can  make  toward  justice.  It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to 
the  purity  of  our  religion,  to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with 
mat  law  which  warrants  slavery.” 

And  the  eccentric  genius  and  well-wisher  for 
the  liberty  of  the  black  race,  John  Randolph, 
after  speaking  in  deprecation  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  its  horrors,  makes  use  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : 

“  I  give  to  my  slaves  their  freedom,  to  which  my  con¬ 
science  tells  me  they  are  justly  entitled.  It  has  a  long  time 
been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to  me,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  I  inherited  them,  and  the  obstacles 
thrown  m  the  way  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  have  prevented 
my  emancipating  them  in  my  lifetime,  which  it  is  my  full 
intention  to  do  in  ease  I  can  accomplish  it.” 

But,  sir,  I  hasten  on,  passing  the  many  pages 
of  testimony  from  distinguished  and  patriotic 
men  in  all  the  walks  of  public  and  private  life, 
to  him  whose  voice  was  so  magic  and  potent  in 
Senate  Chambers  and  among  the  millions  with¬ 
out,  and  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  the  heart 
of  cveiy  American  throbs  with  deeper  emotions, 
and  kindles  with  increased  admiration  and 
pride. 

I  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Clay,  before  the  American  Colonization 
Society  : 

“  We  are  reproached  with  doing  mischief  by  the  agitation 
of  this  question.  Tlie  society  goes  into  no  household  to  dis- 
turo  its  domestic  tranquility  ;  it  addresses  itself  to  no  slave, 
to  weaken  their  obligations  of  obedience.  It  seeks  to  affect 
no  man’s  property.  It  neither  has  the  power  nor  the  will  to 
a  fleet  the  property  of  any  one,  contrary  to  his  consent. 

u  ft  they  would  repress  ail  tendencies  towards  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation,  they  must  do  more  than  put  down 
the  benevolent  efforts  of  this  society.  They  must  go  back 
to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muzzle  the 
cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return.  They  must 
revive  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its  train  of  atrocities.” 

Ay,  sir,  revive  the  slave  trade  as  we  now  see 
it  being  revived  ! 

“  Thev  must,  suppress  the  workings  of  British  philanthro¬ 
py,  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
West  Indian  slaves.  They  must  arrest  the  career  of  South 
American  deliverance  from  thraldom.  They  must  blow  ou 
the  moral  lights  around  us,  and  extinguish  that  greatest 


torch  of  all,  which  America  presents  to  a  benighted  world,  -i 
Pointing  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  | 
lannincss  And  when  they  have  achieved  all  these  purpo-  , 
3esP,  their  work  will  be  yet incomplete  They  must  penetrate 
the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  light  ol  reason  and  the  I 
love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  when  universal 
darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  slavery, 
and  repress  all  sympathies  and  all  humane  and  benevolent 
efforts  among  freemen  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  portion  of 
our  race  who  are  doomed  to  bondage.” 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1850,  he  used 
-he  following  memorable  words  : 

“I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  say  that  he  requires,  first,  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
cbtapromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  that  he  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  that,  hut  requires,  if  I  understand  him  cnriectiy> ' 
positive  provision  for  the  admission  of  siavery  south  of  that 
line  *  *  *  Coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  slave  State,  it  if 

solemn,  deliberate,  and  well-matured  the 

power,  no  earthly  power,  shall  compel  me  to  > ote i  for  the 
positive  introduction  of  slavery  cither  south  or  north  ol  that 

^“  Sir,  while  you  reproach,  and  justly,  too,  our  British  an¬ 
cestors  for  the 'introduction  of  this  instit  ution  upon  the  conti- 
S  ol  America,  I  am,  for  one a  .mwilling  that  the i  poaterg 
or  the  present  inhabitants  of  California  and  of  New  Mexico 
shah  reproach  us  for  doing  just  what  wo  reproach  Croat 
Britain  for  doing  to  us.”  *  *  * 

Hear  him  further ;  he  says  : 

“  So  long  as  God  allows  the  vital  current  to  flow  through 
mv  veins,  I  will  never,  never,  never,  by  word  or  thought, 
by  mind  or  will;  aid  in  admitting  one  rood  of  tree  territory 
to  the  everlasting  curse  of  human  bondage.” 

And,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  you  had  not  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  these  wise  and  salutary  and 
philanthropic  truths— the  doctrine  that  freedom 
is  beneficent  and  just,  and  ought  to  be  extended  ; 
and  that  slavery  was  mischievous  and  immoral, 
and  ought  to  be  restricted— when  you  asked  our 
co-operation  in  the  project  to  annex  Texas  5  it 
you  had,  then  you  were  guilty  of  the  deepest  de¬ 
ception  and  shame.  Am  I  not  correct  ?  Let  us 
see.  Your  party  in  the  North  and  South  pro¬ 
claimed,  in  the  canvass  of  1844,  in  respect  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  these  two  fundamental 
ideas  :  first,  that  by  the  removal  of  slaves  to 
Texas,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  would  speedily  become  free  Suites  ;  second, 
that  the  transfer  of  slaves  to  the  borders  ol  Mex¬ 
ico  would  open  the  way  for  the  entiie  extinction 
of  slavery,  by  its  transfer  to  regions  where  the 
prejudice  of  race  and  color  do  not  exist  ;  and  by 
the  absorption  in,  or  amalgamation  with,  the 


mixed  races  of  the  torrid  regions,  where  they 


could  enjoy  substantial  equality,  social  and  po 

litical.  ,  ,  . 

What  said  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker  during  the 

Presidential  contest  of  that  year,  (1844,)  and  I 
may  say  the  influence  of  whose  ingenious  argu¬ 
ments,  thrown  broadcast  over  the  country  North, 
was  manifest  in  determining  the  fortunes  of  the 
struggle,  and  served  to  secure  for  him,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  such  important  political  service,  a  com¬ 
manding  position  in  the  Cabinet  of  I  resident 
Polk? 


“  Nor  can  it  be  disguised  that,  by  the  reannexation,  as  the 
number  of  free  blacks  augmented  in  the  Slav eholding  States, 
they  would  be  diffused  gradually,  through  Texas,  into  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Central  and  Southern  America,  where  nine-tenths  ot 
their  present  population  are  already  of  the  colored  races,  and 
where,  from  their  vast  preponderance  in  number ,  they  are 
not  a  degraded  caste,  but  upon  a  footing,  not  merely  ot  legal, 
but,  what  is  fur  more  important,  of  actual  equality  with  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Here,  then,  it  Texas  is  annexed,  thiough- 
out  the  vast  region  and  salubrious  and  delicious  climate  ot 
Mexico  aud  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  a  large  and 
r a pidly- Increasing  portion  of  the  African  race  will  disappear 


from  the  limits  of  the  Union.  The  process  will  be  gradual 
and  progressive,  without  a  shock  and  without  a  convulsion. 

“  The  annexation  of  Texas  is  the  only  safety -\  ah  e  tor  t  0 
whole  Union,  and  the  only  practicable  outlet  lor the  Afr1^ 
population,  through  Texas,  into  Mexico  and  Cential  ana 

‘  Againf  then,  the  question  is  asked,  ‘  Is  slavery  neverto 
disappear  from  the  Union?  ’  This  is  a  startling  and  moment¬ 
ous  question,  but  the  answer  is  easy  and  the  proof  is  clear  , 
it  will  certainly  disappear  if  Texas  is  reannexed  to  he  Union 
not  by  abolition,  but  against  and  in  spite  of  all  its  frenzy, 
slowlv  and  gradually,  by  diffusion,  as  it  has  already  thus 
nearly  receded  from  several  of  the  more  northern  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  as  it  will  continue  thus  more  rapidly 
to  recede  by  the  reannexation  of  Texas,  aud  finally,  in  th 
distant  future,  without  a  shock,  without  abolition,  without  a 
convulsion ,  disappear  into  and  through  Texas,  into  Mexico 
ami  Central  and  Southern  America. 7 

Mr.  Walker’s  was  not  an  isolated  instance  in 
the  promulgation  of  these  views;  indeed,  sir, 
these  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  annexation 
1  were  the  vitalizing  elements  of  the  canvass,  an-, 
were  urged  by  the  Democratic  party  as  noble  and 
imperishable  progress  in  justice  and  civilization, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  slave.  States,  if  not  all, 
were  to  escape  from  the  barbarism  of  the  ruder 
ages,  and  take  their  stand  on  the  principle 
evolved  from  our  struggle  for  independence  and 
our  constitutional  history. 

Turn  to  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  examine 
the  speeches,  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Polk  and  an¬ 
nexation,  of  Senator  Rreese,  of  Illinois,  June  3, 
1844  ;  Senator  Dickinson,  of  New  lork,  February 
22  1845,  (Appendix  Congressional  Globe,  2d 

session  Twenty- eighth  Congress,  page  321;) 
Morris,  of  New  Hampshire,  January  25,  1845, 
Gen.  Ashley,  of  Arkansas,  February  22,  184a— 
page  283  of  Debates  ;  Tibbatts,  of  Kentucky,  May 

17  1844.  And  I  will  not  omit  to  quote  from  the 

speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  now  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue,  whose  pious  and  saintly 
regard  for  the  interest  of  free  labor,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  area  of  freedom,  has  been  pain¬ 
fully  illustrated  since  his  installment  as  1  resi¬ 
dent  of  these  United  States. 

In  the  Senate,  June  8,  1844,  Hon.  James  Bu¬ 
chanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

“  After  mature  reflection ,  I  now  believe  that  the  acquisH 
tion  of  Texas  will  be  the  means  ot  limiting,  not  enlarging,  the 
dominion  of  slavery.  In  the  government  of  the  world,  1  rovi- 
dence  generally  produces  great  chan^sbygrAdualmcans. 
There  is  nothing  rash  in  the  councils  of  the  Almighty.  May 
not,  then,  the  acquisition  of  Texas  be  the  means  of  drawing 
the  slaves  far  to  l, he  south,  to  a  climate  more  congenial  to  their 
nature  ;  and  may  they  not  finally  pass  off  into  Mexico,  and 
there  mingle  with  a  race  where  no  prejudice  exists  against 
their  color?  *  *  *  Texas  will  open  an  outlet,  and  slave¬ 
ry  itself  may  thus  finally  pass  the  Del  Norte,  and  be  lost  m 
Mexico.” 

Such  were  then  your  declared  objects  and  de¬ 
sire— perhaps  put  forth  to  deceive— to  obtain 
power  and  betray.  It  now  looks  as  though  they 
were  the  singing  of  Circe  —  “the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charming  never  so  wisely  ”  lulling  the 
suspicions  of  the  people  of  the  North  to  sleep, 
and  deceiving  them  in  regard  to  tWfe  stupendous- 
ness  of  the  fraud  you  were  practicing  upon  theii 
credulity.  Whether  so  or  not,  your  party  were 
compelled,  in  consonance  with  the  general  sen-, 
timent  that  slavery  was  an  evil  of  the  deepest; 
and  darkest  dye,  and  that  its  extension,  unden 
the  care  and  consent  of  our  Government,  was  ar 
intolerable  crime,  to  make  this  record,  to  giv< 
these  assurances  to  the  people;  and  I  need  no 
say  that  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  con 
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viction  of  the  civilized  world — at  least,  outside 
of  the  fifteen  slave  States  of  this  Union. 

The  South  cannot  deny  that  slavery,  up  to  a 
recent  date  in  our  history,  was  made  to  rest 
entirely  on  local  usage;  it  was  made  so  by  civil 
and  common  law,  because  it  was  assumed  to  >e 
in  violation  of  natural  right.  And  being  such  a 
violation,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  moral  wrong ; 
and  it  has  been  so  regarded  by  the  mass  of  our 
people  from  the  earliest  times.  In  other  words, 
it  was  a  privileged  and  exceptional  institution, 
doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to  perish.  In  this  view, 
men  have  spoken  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  slavery  ;  and  it  is  a  philo¬ 
sophical  truth,  that  one  or  the  other,  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time,  must  recede;  one  must  triumph 
and  become  supreme.  Sober  men,  and  men  ot 
reason,  will  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  result— no 
more  than  they  will  doubt  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  right  and  justice,  in  all  things,  over  error  and 
wrong.  In  this  view,  speaking  not  of  my  polit¬ 
ical  duties  and  obligations  to  Government,  and 
disclaiming  in  this  respect,  or  any  other,  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  South,  I  hope  the  time  may  come,  not  dis¬ 
tant,  when  the  sun,  in  his  course  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  will  not  shine  upon  a  slave;  when  the 
inalienable  rights  which  belong  to  all  men  shall 
be  universally  recognised,  and  become  the  con¬ 
ceded  right  to  be  enjoyed  by  a«.#  If  I  speax  with 
undue  warmth  of  expression,  in  the  words  o 


Edmund  Burke,  “  something  must  be  pardoned 

to  the  spirit  of  liberty.”  . 

But  to  return  to  the  point  of  digression,  i 
had  been  exhibiting  the  recorded  views  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  regard  to  slavery— the  views 
of  the  South  and  the  North — at  an  early  period, 

and  also  at  a  later  period.  .  . 

What  does  the  South  say  now  ?  w  hat  is 
claimed  in  its  name  and  behalf,  in  the  meridian 
of  this  Administration,  and  in  the  strength  of 
vour  power?  You  maintain  the  perfect  recti¬ 
tude  of  slavery ;  that  it  is  the  highest  type  of 
civilization;  that  it  is  neither  wrong  nor  an 
evil;  that  it  is  the  most  economical  form  ot 
labor;  that  it  is  adapted  to  promote  the  most 
perfect  social  condition  ;  that  it  is  in  conformity 
with  the  revealed  Word  of  God  ;  that  it  must 
travel  with  the  Constitution  into  the  Territories, 
and  there  be  sustained  and  protected  by  it ;  and 
the  adoption  of  these  views,  or  disunion,  is  the 
ultimatum  you  now  propose  to  the  whole  nation. 
Not  only  the  public  men  and  public  bodies  of 
the  South  boldly  declare  and  vehemently  insist 
on  these  doctrines,  but  there  are  camp-followers 
and  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  North— men  there 
who  say,  with  Charles  O’Conor,  that  the  negro 
is  doomed  by  nature  to  be  the  bondman  of  the 

white  man.  ,  .  .  . _ 

When  1  uttered  my  convictions  from  my  place 

in  this  House,  in  1854.  that  it  was  the  design  o 
the  Democratic  party — or  those  who  had  control 
of  it— in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
to  extend  negro  bondage,  it  was  denied.  .An 
when  ag'ain  I  said,  February  24,  18o8,  m  a 
speech  then  made;  that  it  was  designed  to  carry 
slavery  into  all  ^Territories  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  no  power,  not 


even  the  Congress,  nor  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  could  prevent  or  remove  it,  you  indig¬ 
nantly  repelled  the  charge,  as  false  in  fact  and 
inference.  How  times  have  changed  1  and  more 
rapidly  still  have  men  changed. 

The  President,  in  his  late  message,  lays  down 
your  party  creed.  Hear  what  he  says  : 

<i  Tho  right  has  been  established  of  every  citizen  to  take 
his  property  of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common 
Territories  belonging  equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  and  to  have  it  protected  there  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Neither  Congress,  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature, 
nor  any  human  power,  has  any  authority  to  annul  or  nnpan 
this  vested  right.” 

It  is  you,  then,  not  we,  who  have  changed 
position  upon  this  question  ;  and  the  Republican 
party  was  organized  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  preserve  the  maxims  of  our  early  faith 
and  pledges;  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Government  was  founded,  and  upon  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  its  perpetuity 
depends.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  neat  step  m 
the  effort  to  nationalize  slavery.  I  claim  to  be 
no  seer  or  prophet  in  respect  to  the  purposes  ot 
men,  or  parties,  in  this  work  ot  placing  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  control  of  the  slave  power. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  [Mr.  Reagan,]  a 
few  days  since,  with  disingenuous  boldness,  in¬ 
dicated  one  of  the  advance  steps  the  Democratic 
party  will  soon  take;  and  I  could,  therefore, 
claim  no  credit  for  the  discovery  in  this  instance. 

If  I  understood  him  correctly,  he  claimed  that 
not  even  State  authority — State  sovereignty- 
can  abolish  or  impair  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves,  short  of  revolution — that  is,  the  right. to 
abolish  would  be  a  revolutionary  right;  that  its 
claim  for  protection  under  Federal  and  State 
authority  rests  upon  the  same  right  as  all  other 
kinds  of  property.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  this 
is  not  a  logical  sequence  from  the  premises. 
Then  it  is,  that  slavery  may  go  to  New  York,  to 
the  home  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  sweep  along  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  darken  the  broad 
prairies  of  the  West,  under  the  sanctions  of  this 
vested  right  of  property  in  slaves  under  the 
Constitution.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a 
remarkable  and  instructive  fact,  that  while  the 
South  claim  these  immunities  and  this  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  slaves  in  the  Territories  and  in  the 
States,  they  are  at  this  moment  driving  North¬ 
ern  men  from  their  midst,  for  real  or  suspected 
sentiments  in  favor  of  the  institutions  of  the 
North,  or  for  a  preference  for  the  condition  of 
the  free  white  laborers  over  that  of  the  bondmen 

in  chains?  .  ,  A 

I  pass,  however,  from  this  sad  spectacle  of  the 

degradation  and  tyranny  incident  to,  I  may  say 
inseparable  from,  a  society  which  insists  upon 
the  Divine  character  of  human  servitude,  to  note 
the  one  step  further  in  this  work  to  complete  its 
supremacy.  The  revival  of  the  African  slave 
trade  rather  follows  as  a  corollary  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  extension  and  perpetuation  ;  and  I  ap¬ 
prehend  the  party  will  soon  accept  this,  tenet  ot 
faith,  now  urged  by  a  large  portion  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  South.  . 

If  slavery  is  humane,  beneficent,  and  just,  how 
can  the  philanthropy  and  Christianity  ot  our  Dem- 
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ocratie  brethren  be  at  ease,  while  vast  numbers 
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of  negroes  in  Africa  are  deprived  of  the  elevating 
influences  of  their  discipline  and  instruction  upon 
the  broad  plantations  of  the  South  ?  In  truth 
sir,  from  this  view  of  the  rightfulness  of  slavery’ 
advocacy  of  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  fol¬ 
lows;  and,  as  a  party,  the  Democracy  will  as 
surely  reach  this  point  as  the  waters  of  yonder 

Potomac,  iu  their  course,  will  reach  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay. 

The  Republican  party  will  oppose  these  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective  schemes,  by  which  the  rich 
freight  of  precious  interests  secured  by  our  form 
of  Government  may  be  precipitated  in  ruin,  and 
it.  will  seek  to  correct  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
feouth  in  respect  to  its  own  doctrine,  so  wickedly 
perverted  by  those  in  position  and  power.  It 
will  not  only  do  this,  and  stay  the  march  of  sla¬ 
very  into  the  common  Territory,  but  it  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  correct  the  financial  mismanagement 
and  abuses  which  have  assumed  such  gigantic 
proportions  under  your  administration  of  public 
affairs.  We  shall  strive  to  lessen  the  present 
enormous  and  profligate  expenditures,  establish 
fairness  in  the  dispensation  of  patronage,  and 
secure  perfect  fidelity  and  honesty  with  all  the 
officers  and  agents  of  the  Government. 

No  one  can  complain  of  this,  except  upon  the 
principle  that  he  who  disturbs  the  peace  shall 
have  full  license  to  destroy  it;  that  he  who  rav¬ 
ages  a  portion  of  our  inheritance  shall  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  to.  pillage  and  lay  waste  the  whole  ;  upon 
the  principle  that  the  highwayman  who  takes 
your  purse  shali  be  entitled  to  your  raiment  anc 
food. 

lhe  Democratic  party  have  exercised  power 
corruptly,  as  the  record  shows.  They  have  not 
only  abused  the  trust  which  free  labor  commit 
ted  to  them,  but  they  have  rioted  upon  their  sub 
stance,  and  wrested  from  them  their  fair,  equai 
privilege  in  the  political  advantages,  honors  ant 
emoluments,  under  the  Government. 

Let  us  see  if  this  is  not  as  I  have  stated;  and 
f  maF  bere  remark,  that  I  am  led  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  investigation  with  increased  desire,  because 
of  the  partial  statements,  or  omitted  tables,  in 
the  comparisons  drawn  by  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Barksdale!  a  short 
time  since.  • 

The  population  of  the  South  is  scarcely  more 
than  halt  that  of  the  North.  Since  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Government,  there  have  been  eigh¬ 
teen  elections  for  President,  in  which  the  candi¬ 
dates  chosen  were  twelve  of  them  Southerners 
and  slaveholders,  and  only  six  of  them  Northern¬ 
ers,  four  of  which  six  stood  upon  a  Southern 
platform;  that  no  Northern  man  baa  ever  been 
xe-elected,  while  five  of  the  Southern  men  have* 
or,  in  other  words,  that  out  of  the  seventy-two 
.years  of  Federal  administration  closing  with  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  term,  Southern  men  and  slavehold¬ 
ers  have  held  the  reins  for  forty-three  years  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  have  di- 


third^  them  a  great6r  part  of  *he  raining 

In  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Federal 

^°V?rnfmenTt;  ,the  South  1]as  enjoyed  the  same  as- 
endency.  It  has  had  seventeen  out  of  the  twen- 
} -eight judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  fourteen 


out  of  the  nineteen  Attorneys  General  ;  sixty-one 
out  of  the  seventy-seven  Presidents  of  t.be‘ Sen¬ 
ate  ;  twenty-one  out  of  thirty-three  Speakers  of 
the  Mouse  ;  and  eighty  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  foreign  Ministers. 

i  he  oenate  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
sixty-six  members— representing  fifteen  slave 
and  eighteen  free  States  ;  the  free  States  have  a 
white  population  of  about  eighteen  million,  the 
slave  States  have  a  white  population  of  about 
eight  million.  The  Senate  have  twenty-two  com¬ 
mittees  ;  and,  in  fairness,  the  free  States  ought 
to  have  a  preponderance  proportional  to  their 
numbers  and  power.  How  stands  the  case  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Congress  ?  The  chairmanship  of 
sixteen  is  given  to  the  slaveholding  members, 
and  the  chairmanship  of  >he  six  others  to  mem¬ 
bers  who  side  with  them  in  politics.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  committee  of  any  importance  is  assigned  to 
tiie  fiee  States,  either  in  the  chairmanship  or  in 
the  majority  of  its  members.  The  Republicans, 
who  have  twenty-five  representatives  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  or  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  body,  are  allowed  two  members  on  each 
committee  of  seven.  Could  anything  be  more 
sectional  than  this  ? 

Now,  can  any  one  say  that  this  is  altogether 
fair  !  I  believe  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the 
people  of  the  North  regard  it  as  an  unjust  and 
invidious  discrimination;  and,  because  they  have 
determined  to  take  these  matters  in  hand,  the 
South  should  not  get  into  a  rage,  and  menace  in 
a  furious  manner  a  rupture  of  the  Federal  bands 
It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  “  wisdom  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  rubies  ;  ”  and  so  I  think  it  will  not  re¬ 
quire  much  observation  and  experience,  under 
this  change  of  administration,  to  convince  the 
wildest  opponent  of  the  present  hour  that  it 
works  well ;  that  the  efTect.s  are  beneficent,  and 
that  the  peace  and  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
whole  country  are  promoted  thereby. 

But  1  am  not  done  with  these  tabular  state¬ 
ments  and  comparisons.  The  following  table  is 
complied  from  the  last  published  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shows  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  customs  in  1857 
and  the  expenses  of  collecting  it  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1858  : 

.  Revenue.  Expenses  No.  Einvlnve* 

Maine....  $358,980.56  $107,198.69 

N.  Hampshire  5,530.51  10.9S2  49  m 

Vermont .  8,581.70  16,285.47  33 

Massachusetts  7,457,276.00  1,286  531.87  319 

Rhode  Island.  80,126.06  23  552.87  <33 

Connecticut...  257,307.91  65,793.34  4S 

New  York....  42,721,802.88  1,303,754.11  1  311 

New  Jersey..  5,011.36  0  140.03  30 

Pennsylvania.  3,688,766.96  214,492  11  vox 

Delaware .  2,004.85  15,S49.36  g 

Maiyiaud  ....  1,475,823.57  144,108.42  joo 

"LV  Z46, 130.00  71,807.73  gg 

Disk  Columbia  25,527.70  4.077.89  « 

N.  Carolina...  66,523.08  15,'962.26  37 

S.  Carolina...  511,856.53  70  247.51 

Georgia .  237,168.06  35  918.04 

Alabama.....  162,380.42  65  295.76  25 

Mississippi . . .  4,445.90  1,419.70  k 

£1?.rJda\ .  56,017.71  30,240.10  .  45 

California....  1,588,175.82  433  001.89  149 

Louisiana....  3,601,899.20  264,797.35  210 

rexas . .  134,517.99  5*1682.59 


Ohio. . . . 
Michigan 


270.104.58 

147,211.53 


17.430.46 

14,934.16 


62 

28 

42 


C> 
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Illinois . 

183,878.29 

18,540.82 

21 

Missouri . 

j » 03. 7  S 

12.  *48. 89 

6 

Kentucky. . . . 

22, 225. 41 

2,298.44 

5 

Tennessee. . . . 

149,000.54 

7,715.21 

3 

Iowa . 

40,455.80 

2,801.10 

3 

Wisconsin .... 

284,790.88 

5,902.89 

8 

Minnesota. . . . 

'  OS. 00 

2,460.00 

o 

Wash.  Ter. . . . 

0.522.01 

4.943.15 

9 

Oregon  Ter. . . 

4.199.11 

20,990.07 

8 

Now,  sir,  you  see  by  this  that  the  State  that  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  contributes 
more  to  the  support  of  the  General  Government 
than  all  the  other  States  put  together;  and  we 
get  from  the  Federal  Treasury  scarcely  a  dollar 
to  improve  our  channels  of  commerce,  our  rivers 
and  harbors,  while  millions  are  lavished  in  con¬ 
structing  public  buildings,  harbors,  and  fortifica¬ 
tions,  in  Southern  States,  which  contribute  to  the 
general  support  not  a  tithe  in  the  comparison. 
More  than  this.  There,  only  one-fortieth  part  of 
the  revenue  is  expended  in  collecting  it;  and  in 
Maryland,  one-tenth  is  consumed;  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  one- 
fourth  ;  in  Florida,  more  than  half;  while  in 
Delaware,  it  seems  that  the  custom-houses  do  a 
losing  business,  costing  seven  times  as  much  as 
they  yield. 

This  is  not  all.  Under  your  administration  of 
the  Government,  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
term,  the  expenditures  amounted  to  the  smm  of 
$81,585,667.76 — more  than  the  expenditures  for 
the  whole  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  national 
existence.  For  the  first  forty  years,  from  1789 
to  1830,  inclusive,  including  the  war  of  1812,  our 
expenses  were  $293,541,195  92,  and  for  five  years 
of  Mr.  Pierce’s  and  Mr.  Buchanan’s  reign,  it 
amounted  to  $316,949,226.65;  so  they  spent  of 
the  people’s  money  $33,408,030.73  more,  during 
five  years,  than  for  the  first  half  of  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  national  being. 

During  Jackson’s  term,  the  revenue  did  not 
exceed  $26,000,000  annually,  and  yet  he  was 
able  to  conduct  the  Government  from  this,  and 
extinguish  $50,000,000  of  the  public  debt ;  but 
our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  with  a  revenue  of 
over  fifty  million  dollars  annually,  is  not  only 
unable  to  balance  the  accounts  and  extinguish 
the  public  debt,  but  during  the  first  year  increases 
it  $40,000,000  under  his  financial  mismanage¬ 
ment,  extravagance,  and  corruption.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  army  have  nearly  trebled,  and  the 
expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  has  increased 
over  forty  per  cent.,  or  $1,700,000. 

In  1840,  the  “  miscellaneous  ”  items  were  se¬ 
verely  criticized,  and  contributed  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  his  canvass  for 
re-election.  It  then  rose  to  $2,500,000,  and  it 
now  reaches  the  vast  sum  of  $18,000,000.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  will  recollect  the  charges  then  preferred 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  because  of  his  prodigality 
in  furnishing  and  conducting  the  White  House  ; 
and  yet  all  was  within  the  outlay,  over  salary,  of 
$4,000  a  year — while  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  his 
more  expensive  luxuries,  elegance,  and  profligate 
habits,  squanders  $35,000  a  year,  exclusive  of 
his  salary.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
money  comes  mainly  from  taxes,  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect,  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  three-fourths 
of  which  is  found  in  the  North — a  burden  upon 
our  capital,  our  skiil,  our  arts,  our  professions, 


and  onr  labor — it  should  not  create  wonder  or 
surprise  that  we  seek  to  return  to  frugal  and 
economical  expenditure  ;  and  to  this  end  will  ex¬ 
ert  all  fair  means  at  the  ballot-box,  and  in  every 
constitutional  way,  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Governmtnt. 

I  will  pursue  these  statements  and  comparisons 
no  further.  Sufficient  has  been  shown  for  my 
purpose,  and  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  convince  all 
fair-minded  men  that,  from  the  “  highways  and 
by-ways  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party  there 
comes  up  an  insufferable  9tench,”  pervading 
every  tissue  of  their  administration. 

But,  sir,  bad  as  these  practices  are  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Government,  demoralizing  as 
are  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  these 
purposes,  and  proscriptive  and  intolerant  as  are 
the  usages  of  this  party  in  the  distribution  of 
favors  and  patronage,  it  is  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  the  obstinate  and  continued  effort 
to  destroy  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom 
which  are  the  substratum  of  the  whole  super¬ 
structure  of  our  free  institutions.  It  is  said  by 
Tacitus,  I  believe,  that  the  first  advances  of 
tyranny  are  steep  and  perilous ;  but  when 
once  you  are  entered,  parties  and  instruments 
are  ever  ready  to  espouse  you. 

How  true  is  this  of  that  bold  step  of  the  slave 
power  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
confiding  people !  I  allude  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  time-honored  ordinance  of  freedom,  in  1854, 
from  which  act  every  patriot  heart  in  the  North 
shrank  with  horror,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
then  aroused  to  a  sense  of  danger.  Moses  was 
not  more  surprised  and  appalled,  when  he  came 
down  from  the  mountains  and  found  his  hosts  in 
tumult,  than  were  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
this  Confederacy  when  violent  hands  were  laid 
on  this  security  to  free  labor;  and  none  were 
found,  in  all  the  North,  so  reckless  as  to  applaud 
the  cruel  purpose.  Since  then— ah  !  most  pain¬ 
ful  truth — since  then,  from  among  the  universal 
sentiment  of  condemnation,  men  have  been  found 
w.ho  approve  of  the  work,  and  go  forth  with  this 
party  to  new  scenes  and  fresh  fields  of  innova¬ 
tion  and  invasion.  The  Republican  party  intend 
to  arrest  their  progress,  and  they  can  only  do  so 
effectually  by  t  iking  the  Govenrment  into  their 
own  hands.  Tney  will  trench  upon  not  the  least 
constitutional  right;  they  intend  no  overt  act, 
nor  will  they  countenance  any,  atfecting  the 
safety  or  security  of  Southern  men’s  human 
chattels;  they  contemplate  no  illegal  conspiracy, 
nor  secret  treason,  but  will  march  with  firm  and 
honest  tread  to  the  very  verge  of  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  and  there  stop. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  that  there  are  no 
considerable  number  of  men  in  the  North  with 
such  wrong  intent,  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  feeble 
attempt  of  John  Brown  “to  promote  the  good  of 
freedom  by  the  evil  of  servile  strife  and  civil 
war ;  ”  who,  after  two  years  of  effort,  with  all  his 
power  to  inspire  men  with  his  own  views,  with 
his  perseverance  and  heroism  of  character;  with 
his  truth,  sincerity,  and  honesty,  heightened  and 
impelled  by  the  cruelties  and  wrongs  heaped 
upon  him  and  his  family  in  Kansas,  you  find  him 
surrounded  by  only  sixteen  white  men  aud  five 
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negroes  in  his  attempt  “to  undo  the  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.”  And  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  lolly  and  madness  of  even 
this  experiment  will  be  repeated  during  (he  pres¬ 
ent  century,  if  ever.  It  is  not  from  the  North 
slaveholders  have  cause  of  alarm  in  methods  of 
conspiracy,  violence,  and  blood.  Jefferson  loie- 
eaw  the  source  of  greatest  peril,  when  he  said: 

“  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  per¬ 
petual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passion— the  most  un¬ 
remitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub¬ 
mission  on  the  other.”  *  *  *  “indeed,  I  tremble  for 

rnv  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just  *  *  *  The 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in 
such  a  contest.” 

That  is,  a  contest  between  the  enslavers  and 
the  enslaved. 

From  the  views,  then,  of  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  Southern  statesmen,  it  is  not  a 
wild  conjecture  to  suppose  that,  in  the  progress 
of  events,  unless  some  change  takes  place  in  liis 
condition,  the  slave  will  rise  and  assert  his  nat¬ 
ural  rights,  and  stamp  on  “the  wild  and  guilty 
phantasy  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man.” 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  in  respect  to 
this  thing  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  which 
has  furnished  a  theme  for  so  much  impetuous 
declamation  and  ridiculous  parade  with  our 
our  Southern  friends,  and  I  close.  I  refer,  sir, 
to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Helper,  entitled  The 
Impending  Crisis  of  the  South ,  mainly  drawn  from 
the  United  States  census  of  1850,  calculated  to 
prove  that  slavery  is  a  curse  to  the  South  ;  that 
it  is  paralyzing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  South— 
an  incubus  upon  their  material  and  social  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  and  that  it  operates  to  crush  out  all 
the  individualism,  hopes,  and  primal  instincts, 
of  the  non-slaveholding  class,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  deprecated. 

And  just  here  I  will  be  allowed  to  read  from 
this  work,  the  recommending  of  which,  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  otherwise,  has  been  sufficient  cause,  in 
the  view  of  Democrats,  for  keeping  this  House 
unorganized  for  eight  weeks,  and  for  denouncing 
Republican  members  with  all  manner  of  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets — yes,  sir,  read  from  this  work  the 
most  intense  abolition,  treasonable,  and  incen¬ 
diary  doctrine  to  be  found  between  its  lids,  the 
utterances  of  one  of  Virginia’s  own  sons,  and 
who  has  just  been  rewarded  by  this,  same  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  with  the  French  mission  1  Listen 
to  the  heretical  language  of  Hon.  Charles  James 
Faulkner,  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
January  20,  1832 : 

“  Sir  if  there  be  one  who  concurs  with  that  gentleman  as 
to  the  harmless  character  of  this  institution,  let  me  request 
him  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  slaveholding  portion  ol 
this  Commonwealth,  barren,  desolate,  and  seared,  as  it  were, 
bv  the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven,  with  the  description  which 
we  have  of  this  country  from  those  who  first  broke  its  virgin 
soil.  To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed ?  Alone  to  the 
withering  and  blasting  effects  of  slavery— to  that  vice  in  tne 
organization  of  society,  by  which  one  hall  ot  its  mhaoitanu. 
are  arrayed  in  interest  and  feeling  against  the  other  halt— to 
that  unfortunate  state  of  society  in  which  freemen  regain 
labor  as  disgraceful,  and  slaves  shrink  from  it  as  a  burnen 
tyrannically  imposed  upon  them.  .  — 

“  In  the  language  of  the  wise  and  patriotic  Jcfterson,  i  on 
must  approach  it- — you  must  bear  it— you  must  adopt  some 
plan  of  emancipation,  or  worse  will  follow.’  ” 

Now,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  said  anything 


as  fierce  and  defiant  and  sweeping  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  your  system  of  negro  slavery  as  this;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Helper  has.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  unjust  or  unwise ;  it  is  rather  a  question  of 
policy  or  taste,  which  I  leave  to  Southern  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  settle  in  their  own  way.  But  to  the 
matter  of  arraignment;  and  I  have  this  to  say: 
my  constituents  do  not  expect  me  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  South,  when,  or  bow,  or  where,  I  may 
endorse  or  recommend,  for  circulation  or  other¬ 
wise,  any  pamphlet  or  book  whatever.  .  They 
treat  with  respectful  disdain  your  perversions  of 
my  motives,  and  condemn  the  disingenuous  ar¬ 
gument  of  gentlemen,  wrung  from  infelicitous 
phrases  and  sentences  to  be  found  in  the  work, 
to  cast  imputations  upon  my  patriotism  and 
honor. 

My  constituents  and  the  free  people  of  the 
North  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  when  they 
will,  in  servile  obedience  to  any  clas3  ot  men,  be 
dictated  to  in  what  they  shall  read,  nor  what  they 
shall  respectfully  advise  others  to  read  ;  and  I 
trust  in  God  they  never  will.  A  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  North  will  take  the  liberty 
of  exposing  the  injurious  and  debasing  influence 
of  slavery  upon  our  national  politics  ;  its  disad¬ 
vantages  in  an  economical  point  of  .view;  its 
antagonism  to  Christianity  and  the  higher  and 
better  interests  of  civilization ;  and  acting  upon 
these  convictions,  in  stern  political  duty,  will 
strive  to  limit  its  extension  and  destroy  its  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  affairs  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine  or  modern  theory ;  it 
was  the  universal  conviction  of  our  people,  up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  as  patent  upon  every  page 
of  our  political  history  as  the  talismanic. charac¬ 
ters  on  the  cimeter  of  Solyman  were  to  hi3  hosts  ; 
and  I  have  aimed,  I  trust  successfully,  to  show 
that  the  Republican  party,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member,  is  but  the  historical  outgrowth 
of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  while  its  principles  are  as  old  as  the  frame¬ 
work  of  our  society,  and  coeval  with  the  first 
notions  of  our  ancestors  of  independent  self- 
government. 

It  occupies  now  no  temporary  ground ;  it  has 
no  entirely  special  purpose;  but  with  duties  as 
varied  as  the  interests  of  our  free  institutions 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  the  purity  of  its 
doctrines,  sanctioned  by  the  fathers  and  sustain¬ 
ed  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  patriots  and 
statesmen,  gives  it  a  permanancy  and  promise 
not  measured  by  generations  of  men.  And  to 
the  immediate  causes  which  called  our  organiza¬ 
tion  into  being,  add  the  lawless  and  unprovoked 
violence  to  freemen  in  Kansas ;  the  attempt  not 
only  to  force  slavery  upon  that  fair  domain,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  but  to  convey 
and  protect  it  by  Federal  power  wherever  the 
Constitution  extends;  and  now  the  espionage 
and  ostracism  carried  on  in  the  South  against 
Northern  men — and  you  have  given  us  a  rising 
power  and  swelling  current  of  public  opinion 
which  can  no  more  be  turned  aside  than  the 
course  of  the  winds  or  the  on-sweeping  tide  of 
the  ocean. 
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BILL  AND  REPORT  OF  JOHN  A.  BINGHAM, 


AND  VOTE  ON  ITS  PASSAGE, 


REPEALING  THE  TERRITORIAL  NEW  MEXICAN  LAWS  ESTABLISHING 
SLAVERY  AND  AUTHORIZING  EMPLOYERS  TO  WHIP  “WHITE  PER¬ 
SONS”  AND  OTHERS  IN  THEIR  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  DENYING  THEM 
REDRESS  IN  THE  COURTS. 


The  laws  thus  repealed  by  the  people’s  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  are  herein  set  forth. 
The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House, 
on  the  10th  May,  1860,  is  also  set  out.  All  who 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  are  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  all  who  voted  against  its  passage  are 
Democrats  or  South  Americans,  except  Mr. 
Thayer,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  white  slave  code  of  New  Mexico,  it  will 
be  seen,  subjects  and  authorizes  all  white  labor¬ 
ing  men  and  women  to  be  whipped  by  their 
employers,  and  denies  them  any  redress  for 
such  outrages  in  courts  of  justice.  (See  sec.  4 
of  act  regulating  masters  and  servants.) 

The  black  slave  code  allows  any  person  to 
arrest  any  one  whom  he  calls  an  absconding 
slave,  by  force ,  and  without  any  legal  process 
from  any  court  or  magistrate,  and  to  deliver 
such  person  so  arrested  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  the  arrest  may  be  made,  which 
sheriff  shall  imprison  such  person  for  six 
months,  (without  a  commitment,)  and  advertise 
for  a  master,  and  if  no  master  come,  shall  im¬ 
prison  six  months  longer,  and  advertise  for 
sale ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  impris¬ 
onment,  the  sheriff  shall  sell  such  person,  at 
the  door  of  the  jail  or  court-house,  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder,  for  cash,  and  his  bill  of  sale  “  shall 
vest  in  the  purchaser  a  good  and  indefeasible 
title  against  all  persons  whatever,”  not  except¬ 
ing  the  sold  man’s  right  to  himself! 

The  following  letter,  from  Hon.  Miguel  A. 
Otero,  the  Delegate  in  Congress  of  New  Mexico, 
of  date  16th  December,  1858,  to  A.  M.  Jackson, 
shows  that  this  slave  code  had  its  origin  in 


Congressional,  Southern,  and  Executive  inter¬ 
vention  : 

House  of  Representatives,  D.  C., 

December  16,  1858.  • 

Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  by  General  R. 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  to  write  you  a  letter,  re¬ 
questing  you  to  draw  up  an  act  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  property  in  slaves  in  New  Mexico,  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  passed  by  our  Legislature. 

I  know  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  establishes 
property  in  slaves  in  the  Territories,  but  I  think 
something  should  be  done  on  the  part  of  ou^ 
Legislature  to  protect  it.  You  will  perceive  at 
once  the  advantages  that  will  result  from  the 
passage  of  such  a  law  for  our  Territory,  aud  I 
expect  you  will  take  good  care  to  procure  its 
passage. 

Immediately  after  its  passage,  you  will  dis¬ 
patch  copies  to  all  the  principal  newspapers  in 
the  Southern  States  for  publication,  and  also  a 
copy  to  the  New  York  Herald  11  very  quick.” 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mig.  Ant’o  Otero. 

Hon,  A.  M,  Jackson , 

Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  resident  of  the  Territory,  to  a  member  of 
the  present  House  of  Representatives,  dated 
Barclay’s  Fort,  New  Mexico,  April  10,  1860, 
will  show  the  demon  spirit  of  the  slave  driver 
and  man  stealer : 

“At  my  solicitude,  Judge  Keithly  (who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature  of  New  Mexico)  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  slavery  law,  but  as  he  is  a 
plain,  honest,  straight  forward  old  farmer,  he 
took  no  steps  to  get  backers  amongst  the  other 
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members  of  the  Legislature,  holding  that  the 
bill  was  certain  to  pass  on  its  own  merits. 

“The  introduction  of  the  bill  came  like  a 
thunder-clap  on  those  corrupt  office-holders  who 
had  procured  the  passage  of  this  law,  and  a 
Santa  Fdan  arose  in  his  place,  and  moved  that 
the  bill  (of  repeal)  be  rejected  at  once.  This 
motion  found  no  favor  in  the  House,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  J udge 
Keithly  making  a  speech  in  its  favor,  in  which 
he  was  supported  ably  by  two  Mexicans,  who 
advocated  its  passage.  The  opposition  (to  the 
repeal)  having  nothing  to  say,  and  dreading 
the  result  of  a  free  discussion  of  the  question  on 
public  opinion,  the  House  adjourned.  *  *  * 

What  they  despaired  of  effecting  in  the  House, 
they  determined  to  accomplish  by  an  outside 
pressure.  Government  officials  kept  open  house 
that  night.  John  Barleycorn  did  his  work,  and 
‘mint  drops’  were  freely  administered  where 
other  means  failed.  *  *  *  One  of  the  Mexi¬ 

cans,  who  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill 
(for  repeal)  was  brought  over  by  the  promise 
of  the  Speakership.  The  result  was,  that  on 
entering  the  House  the  following  morning, 
Judge  Keithly  was  presented  with  a  note  by 
the  Doorkeeper,  informing  hi^  that  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  chair  was  vacant,  and  the  member  above 
mentioned  (the  Mexican)  was  at  once  installed 
in  the  chair.  Judge  Keithly  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  these  summary  proceedings,  and 
defended  his  right  to  express  his  own  opinions, 
and  those  of  the  people  he  was  sent  to  rep¬ 
resent,  but  could  gain  no  hearing.  He  de¬ 
manded  that  the  proceedings  in  his  case  should 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House,  but 
this  was  refused.  He  resigned  his  seat,  and 
returned  home,  heartily  disgusted  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  party  with  which  he  had  previously 
acted.  He  now  understands  exactly  what  Na¬ 
tional  Democracy  means.” 

Mr.  Douglas  made  his  boast  in  the  Senate, 
in  hi3  speech  of  the  16th  May,  1860,  that  the 
South  had,  by  squatter  sovereignty,  gained  ter¬ 
ritory  to  slavery  in  New  Mexico. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 
16,  1860,  Mr.  Bingham,  on  leave,  introduced 
the  following  bill : 

A  bill  to  disapprove  and  declare  null  and  void  all  Territorial 
act3  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  New  Mexico  which  establish,  protect,  or  le¬ 
galize  involuntary  servitude  or  slavery  within  said  Terri¬ 
tory,  except  as  punishment  for  crime,  upon  duo  convic- 

tion.  _ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled ,  That  all  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  heretofore  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
which  in  any  wise  protect,  authorize,  or  legalize 
involuntary  servitude,  or  the  enslavement  of 
human  beings  within  said  Territory,  (except  as 
punishment  for  crime,  upon  due  conviction,) 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  disapproved  by 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  declared 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  efiect. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the 
following  provision  of  the  act  of  said  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly,  approved  January  26,  1859,  en¬ 
titled  “  An  act  amendatory  of  the  law  relative 
to  contracts  between  masters  and  servants,” 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  disapproved,  and 
declared  inoperative  and  void,  to  wit:  “No 
court  of  this  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction 
nor  shall  take  cognizance  of  any  cause  for  the 
correction  that  masters  may  give  their  servants 
for  neglect  of  their  duties  as  servants.” 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  sec¬ 
tions  two,  three,  four,  five,  seven,  eight,  ten, 
eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  nine¬ 
teen,  twenty,  twenty- one,  twenty-two,  twenty- 
five,  twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  and  twenty-nine, 
of  the  act  entitled,  “  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  slaves  in  this  Terri¬ 
tory,”  passed  by  said  Legislative  Assembly^of 
said  Territory,  and  approved  February  3d,  1859, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  disapproved  by 
Congress,  and  declared  null  and  void  j  and  all 
courts  and  Territorial  or  Federal  officers  within 
said  Territory  are  hereby  prohibited  from  exer¬ 
cising  any  authority  under  or  by  virtue  of  any 
of  the  said  sections  of  said  Territorial  acts. 

The  following  is  the  vote  on  the  final  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  foregoing  bill : 

Yeas ,  ( Republicans )  —  Charles  F.  Adams, 
Mass.  ;  Cyrus  Aldrich,  Minn. ;  John  B.  Alley, 
Mass.;  James  M.  Ashley,  Ohio;  Elijah  Bab¬ 
bitt,  Pa. ;  Charles  L.  Beale,  N.  Y. ;  John  A. 
Bingham,  Ohio;  Samuel  S.  Blair,  Pa. ;  Har¬ 
rison  G.  Blake,  Ohio ;  William  D.  Bray  ton,  R. 
I. ;  James  Buffinton,  Mass. ;  Anson  Burlin¬ 
game,  Mass. ;  Alfred  A.  Burnham,  Conn. ;  Mar¬ 
tin  Butterfield,  N.  Y. ;  James  H.  Campbell,  Pa. ; 
John  Carey,  Ohio;  Charles  Case,  Ind. ;  Clark 
B.  Cochrane,  N.  Y. ;  Schuyler  Colfax,  Ind.; 
Roscoe  Conkling,  N.  Y. ;  John  Covode,  Pa. ; 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  Mass. ;  Charles  Delano,  Mass. ; 
R.  Holland  Duell,  N.  Y.;  W.  McKee  Dunn, 
Ind.;  Sidney  Edgerton,  Ohio;  Thomas  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  N.  H. ;  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  i?ass. ;  Alfred 
Ely,  N.  Y. ;  John  F.  Farnsworth,  Ill.;  Reuben 
E.  Fenton,  N.  Y. ;  Orris  S.  Ferry,  Conn. ;  Ste¬ 
phen  C.  Foster,  Me.;  Augustus  Frank,  N.  Y. ; 
Ezra  B.  French,  Me. ;  Daniel  W.  Gooch,  Mass.; 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  Pa. ;  John  A.  Gurley,  Ohio  ; 
James  T.  Hale,  Pa.;  William  Helmick,  Ohio; 
Charles  B.  Hoard,  N.  Y. ;  James  Humphrey, 
N.  Y.;  John  Hutchins,  Ohio;  William  Irvine, 
N.  Y. ;  Benjamin  F.  Junkin,  Pa.;  Francis  W. 
Kellogg,  Mich.;  William  Kellogg,  Ill.;  Wil 
liam  S."  Kenyon,  N.  Y. ;  David  Kilgore,  Ind. ; 
John  W.  Killinger,  Pa.;  DeWitt  C.  Leach, 
Mich. ;  M.  Lindley  Lee,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  C.  Long- 
necker,  Pa.;  Dwight  Loomis,  Conn.;  Owen 
Lovejoy,  Ill. ;  Gilman  Marston,  N.  H. ;  James 
B.  McKean,  N.  Y.;  Robert  McKnight;  Pa.; 
Edward  McPherson,  Pa. ;  James  K.  Moorhead, 
Pa.;  Freeman  H.  Morse,  Me. ;  John  T.  Nixon, 
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N.  J. ;  Abraham  B.  Olin,  N.  Y. ;  George  W. 
Palmer,  N.  Y. ;  John  J.  Perry,  Me.;  John  U. 
Pettit,  Ind.;  Albert  G.  Porter,  Inch ;  John  P. 
Potter,  Wis. ;  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Mass.;  Chris¬ 
topher  Robinson,  R.  I. ;  Homer  E.  Royce,  Vt. ; 
George  Vt' .  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Charles  B.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. ;  John  Sherman,  Ohio;  Daniel  E. 
Somes,  Me.;  Francis  E.  Spinner,  N.  Y. ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stanton,  Ohio ;  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Pa. ; 
William  Stewart,  Pa. ;  John  L.  N.  Stratton, 
N.  J. ;  Mason  W.  Tap  pan,  N.  H. ;  Cydnor  B. 
Tompkins,  Ohio;  Charles  R.  Train,  Mass.: 
Carey  A.  Trimble,  Ohio  ;  William  Yandever, 
Iowa;  John  P.  Verree,  Pa.;  Edward  Wade, 
Ohio;  Henry  Waldron,  Mich. ;  E.  P.  Walton, 
Vt. ;  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Wis. ;  Elihu 

B.  Waskburne,  *11. ;  Israel  Washburn,  jun.,  Me.; 
Alfred  Wells,  N.  Y. ;  James  Wilson,  Ind.; 
William  Windom,  Minn.;  John  Wood,  Pa.; 
John  Woodruff,  Conn. — 97. 

Nays,  (Democrats,  South  Americans,  and 
Mr.  Thayer  of  Mass.)  —  Green  Adams,  Ky. ; 
GaFnett  B.  Adrain,  N.  J. ;  William  Allen, 
Ohio  ;  Thomas  L.  Anderson,  Mo. ;  William  C. 
Anderson,  Ky. ;  John  D.  Ashmore,  S.  C.  ; 
William  T.  Avery,  Tenn. ;  William  Barksdale, 
Miss. ;  Thomas  J.  Barr,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  R.  Barrett, 
Mo. ;  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  Va. ;  Milledge  L. 
Bonham,  S.  C.  ;  Vv  illiam  W.  Boyce,  S.  C. ; 
Lawrence  O'B.  Branch,  N.  C. ;  Francis  M. 
Bristow,  Ky. ;  John  C.  Burch,  Cal. ;  Henry  C. 
Burnett,  Ky. ;  John  B.  Clark,  Mo. ;  David 
Clopton,  Ala. ;  Williamson  B.  W.  Cobb,  Ala.; 
John  Cochrane,  N.  Y. ;  George  B.  Cooper, 
Mich.;  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Ohio;  James  Craig, 
Mo.;  Martin  J.  Crawford,  Ga. ;  Jabez  L.  M. 
Curry,  Ala.;  H.  Winter  Davis,  Md. ;  John  G. 
Davis,  Ind. ;  Daniel  C.  De  Jarnette,  Va. ;  Em¬ 
erson  Etheridge,  Tenn. ;  Thomas  B.  Florence, 
Pa. ;  Muscoe  li.  H.  Garnett,  Va. ;  Lucius  J. 
Gartrell,  Ga. ;  John  T.  Harris,  Va. ;  John  B. 
Haskin,  N.  Y. ;  George  S.  Hawkins,  Fla. ;  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Holman,  Ind.;  George  S.  Houston, 
Ala.;  William  Howard,  Ohio;  George  W. 
Hughes,  Md. ;  James  Jackson,  <'&. ;  Albert  G. 
Jenkins,  Va. ;  John  J.  Jones,  Ga. ;  Lawrence 

M.  Keitt,  S.  C. ;  Jacob  M.  Kunkel,  Md. ;  Lucius 
Q.  C.  Lamar,  Miss. ;  John  M.  Landrum,  La. ; 
Charles  H.  Lairabee,  W  is. ;  James  M.  Leacb, 

N.  C. ;  Shelton  F.  Leake,  Va. ;  John  A.  Logan, 
Ill. ;  Peter  E.  Love,  Ga. :  Charles  D.  Martin, 
Ohio;  John  McQueen,  S.  C. ;  W.  Porcher 
Miles,  S.  C. ;  John  S.  Millson,  Va. ;  William 
Montgomery,  Pa. ;  Laban  T.  Moore,  Ky. ; 
Sydenham  Moore,  Ala.;  Isaac  N.  Morris,  III.; 
William  E.  Niblack,  Ind. ;  George  H.  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Ohio;  Samuel  0.  Peyton,  Ky. ;  John  S. 
Phelps,  Mo.;  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Va. ;  James  L. 
Pugh,  Ala.;  John  H.  Reagan,  Texas;  John 
H.  Reynolds,  N.  Y. :  Jetur  R.  Riggs,  N.  J. ; 
James  C.  Robinson,  III. ;  Thomas  Ruffin,  N. 

C.  ;  John  Schwartz,  Pa. ;  Charles  L.  Scott, 
Cal. ;  William  E.  Simms,  Ky. ;  Otho  R.  Sin¬ 
gleton,  Miss.;  William  Smith,  Va. ;  James  A. 
Stallworth,  Ala. ;  John  W.  Stevenson,  Ky. ; 


Lansing  Stout,  Oregon ;  Miles  Taylor,  La.  ; 
Eli  Thayer,  Mass.;  James  H.  Thomas,  Tenn.  ; 
John  W.  H.  Underwood,  Ga. ;  Clement  L.  Val- 
landigham,  Ohio;  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  N.  C. ; 
Edwin  H.  Webster,  Md. ;  William  G.  Whiteley, 
Del.;  Warren  Winslow,  N.  C. ;  Samuel  H. 
Woodson,  Mo.;  John  V.  Wright,  Tenn. — 90. 

House  of  Representatives,  May  10,  1800. 

Mr .  Bingham,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  made  the  following  report : 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  referred  to  them,  entitled 
“  A  bill  to  repeal  all  acts  of  the  Legislature  of 
1  New  Mexico  authorizing  slavery  or  involun- 
‘  tary  servitude,  except  as  punishment  for 
1  crime,”  report  the  same  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  an  amendment,  and  re¬ 
commend  that  the  same  do  pass,  and  that  it  be 
put  upon  its  passage. 

“  And  the  committee  further  report  that 
for  the  organization  of  said  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  act  of  September  9,  1850,  (U. 
S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  9,  p.  449,  sec.  7,)  it  is 
provided  that  “  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legis- 
1  lative  Assembly  and  Governor  shall  be  sub- 
4  mitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

‘  and  if  disapproved  shall  be  null  and  void.” 

The  Territorial  statutes  referred  to  in  the  bill, 
and  certain  sections  whereof  are  disapproved 
thereby  and  declared  null  and  void,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  An  act  amendatory  of  the  law  relative 
to  contracts  between  masters  and  servants,” 
approved  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  New 
Mexico,  Janua  y  26,  1859. 

Sec.  1.  When  any  servant  shall  run  away  from 
the  service  of  his  master,  he  shall  be  considered 
as  a  f  ugitive  from  justice,  and  in  such  case  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  Territory,  judicial 
or  ministerial,  on  being  informed  that  such  per¬ 
sons  are  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction, 
to  ascertain  whether  such  persons  are  runaway 
servants  or  not,  and  if  they  ascertain  that  they 
are,  said  officers  shall  immediately  arrest  them 
and  put  them  to  work  at  public  labor,  or  hire 
them  out  to  any  person  so  that  they  may  be 
employed,  with  security,  until  their  master  shall 
be  informed  thereof,  in  order  that  they  may  de¬ 
mand  them,  and  to  whom  they  shall  imme¬ 
diately  be  delivered. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  of  this  Territory,  either 
a  contracted  servant  according  to  the  law  of 
contracts,  or  engaged  on  trips  or  as  shepherds, 
shall  be  compelled  to  serve  for  the  time  stipu¬ 
lated  for  in  the  contract ;  and  any  servant  so 
contracted  who  shall  fail  to  serve  by  abandon¬ 
ing  his  master  or  property  placed  under  his 
care,  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  costs  and 
damages  which  through  his  neglect  may  result 
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to  the  owner:  Provided,  That  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  servants  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  comply  with  this  contract,  the  masters 
should  also  be  equally  obliged,  in  case  any  ser¬ 
vant  should  fall  sick  on  any  trip,  to  furnish 
them,  at  their  own  expense,  the  means  of  cure, 
and  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  aban¬ 
don  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  convey 
them  to  their  homes,  where  the  said  servants 
may  be  able  to  procure  the  means  necessary  for 
their  subsistence. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  employ  the  servant 
of  another  without  becoming  responsible  by 
such  act  to  pay  the  money  due  on  the  first  con¬ 
tract  ;  and  if  they  shall  furnish  him  with  any 
money,  and  the  servant  shall  be  compelled  to 
return  to  the  service  of  his  first  master  for  the 
reason  that  the  second  did  not  have  or  did  not 
desire  to  pay  the  money  due,  in  such  case  the 
second  contractor  shall  lose  his  claim,  or  shall 
be  compelled  to  wait  until  the  servant  shall 
have  paid  the  money  of  the  first  contractor. 

Sec.  4.  No  court  of  this  Territory  shall  have 
jurisdiction  nor  shall  take  cognizance  of  any 
cause  for  the  correction  that  masters  may  give 
their  servants  for  neglect  of  their  duties  as  ser¬ 
vants,  for  they  are  considered  as  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  to  their  masters,  and  they  should  correct 
their  neglect  and  faults ;  for  as  soldiers  are 
punished  by  their  chiefs,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  authority,  by  reason  of  the  sal¬ 
ary  they  enjoy,  an  equal  right  should  be  grant¬ 
ed  those  persons  who  pay  their  money  to  be 
served  in  the  protection  of  their  property :  Pro 
vided ,  That  such  correction  shall  not  be  inflict¬ 
ed  in  a  cruel  manner  with  clubs  or  stripes. 

Sec.  5.  Sections  fourteen  and  fifteen  of  an 
act  approved  July  20,  1851,  relative  to  con¬ 
tracts  between  masters  and  servants,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  laws 
or  parts  of  laws,  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take 
effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  property  in  slaves 

in  this  Territory,  approved  by  the  Territorial  Legisla 

ture  of  New  Mexico,  February  3, 1859. 

Sec.  1.  That  every  person  who  shall  be  con¬ 
victed  of  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  slave,  or 
other  offence  upon  the  person  of  a  slave,  within 
this  Territory,  whether  as  principal  or  acces¬ 
sory,  shall  suffer  the  same  pains  and  penalties 
as  if  the  party  upon  whose  person  the  offence 
was  committed  had  been  a  free  white  person. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  steal  any 
slave  with  the  intent  that  the  owner,  or  any  one 
having  an  interest  in  such  slave,  present  or  fu¬ 
ture,  vested  or  contingent,  legal  or  equitable, 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  use  or  benefit  of  such 
slave,  shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  term  not  more  than  ten  nor  less 
than  four  years,  and  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  more 
than  two  thousand  nor  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars ;  and  every  person  who  shall,  by  vio¬ 


lence,  seduction,  or  other  means,  take  and  carry 
or  entice  away  any  slave  with  the  like  intent 
shall  be  deemed  and  held,  for  every  purpose 
whatever,  to  have  stolen  such  slave,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act.  And  every  person  who, 
knowing  any  slave  to  have  been  stolen  as  afore¬ 
said,  shall  aid,  assist,  or  advise  in  or  about  the 
carrying  away  of  such  slave,  shall  suffer  the 
like  penalties  as  are  above  prescribed  against 
the  person  stealing  such  slave  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  who  shall  carry  or 
convey,  or  wilfully  assist  in  carrying  or  con¬ 
veying  any  slave,  the  property  of  another,  with 
the  intent  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  ena¬ 
bling  such  slave  to  escape  out  of  this  Territory, 
or  within  this  Territory  and  beyond  the  control 
or  recovery  of  his  owner  or  master,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  suffer  the  same  penalties  as 
are  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section  of  this 
act.  And  in  any  indictment  preferred  against 
any  person  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  the  property  in  the  slave 
shall  be  well  laid,  if  charged  to  belong  to  any 
person  having  an  interest  in  such  slave,  whether 
such  interest  be  legal  or  equitable,  present  or 
future,  joint  or  several,  vested  or  contingent. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  who  shall  forge  or 
furnish  to  any  negro,  free  or  slave,  any  false  or 
fabricated  free  papers,  or  false  evidences,  in 
print  or  writing,  of  the  freedom  of  such  negro, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  more  than  five  years,  nor  less  than 
six  months,  and  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  more 
than  one  thousand  nor  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  hire,  entice, 
persuade,  or  in  any  manner  induce  any  slave 
to  absent  himself  from  the  service  or  custody 
of  his  owner  or  master,  or  who  shall,  upon  any 
pretence,  harbor  or  maintain  any  slave  so  ab¬ 
senting  himself  from  such  service  or  custody, 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  suffer  fine  and 
imprisonment  as  prescribed  in  section  four  of 
this  act,  and  shall  besides  be  liable  to  the  owner 
or  master  in  a  civil  suit  for  damages. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall  endeavor  to 
excite  in  any  slave  a  spirit  of  insurrection, 
conspiracy,  or  rebellion,  or  who  shall  advise, 
countenance,  aid,  or  in  any  manner  abet  any 
slave  in  resistance  against  his  owner  or  master, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  imprisonment  not 
less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than  three 
years,  and  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  lend, 
hire,  give,  or  in  any  manner  furnish  to  any 
slave,  any  sword,  dirk,  bowie-knife,  gun,  pistol, 
or  other  fire-arms,  or  any  other  kind  of  deadly 
weapons  of  offence,  or  any  ammunition  of  any 
kind  suitable  for  fire-arms,  shall,  upon  convic¬ 
tion,  suffer  the  penalties  prescribed  in  section 
six  of  this  act:  Provided ,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit 
the  owner  or  master  of  any  slave  from  tempo- 
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rarily  arming  such  slave  with  such  weapon  and 
ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  the  lawful  de¬ 
fence  of  himself,  his  family,  or  property. 

Sec.  8.  All  trade  or  traffic  between  free  per¬ 
sons  and  slaves,  in  any  article  of  goods,  mer¬ 
chandise,  provisions,  supplies,  or  other  com¬ 
modity  whatever,  is  hereby  prohibited,  unless 
the  slave  have  and  exhibit  the  permission  of 
his  owner  or  master,  in  writing,  to  trade  or 
traffic,  which  written  permission  must  specifi¬ 
cally  set  forth  the  articles  or  commodities  which 
said  slave  is  authorized  to  sell,  buy,  or  barter ; 
and  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  the 
penalties  prescribed  in  section  six  of  this  act. 
And  if  any  person  other  than  the  owner  or 
master  of  such  slave  shall  furnish  to  any  such 
slave  any  fabricated,  false,  or  forged  permit  to 
trade  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  suffer  the  same 
penalties  as  are  prescribed  in  the,  said  sixth 
section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Any  free  person  who  shall  play  with 
any  slave  at  any  game  of  cards,  or  any  other 
game  of  skill,  chance,  hazard,  or  address,  either 
with  or  without  betting  thereon,  shall  be  held 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  in  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  may  lawfully  take  up  or 
apprehend  any  slave  who  shall  have  run  away, 
or  be  absenting  himself  from  the  custody  or 
service  of  his  master  or  owner,  and  may  law¬ 
fully  use  or  employ  such  force  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  up  or  apprehend  such  slave ;  and 
such  person,  upon  the  delivery  of  such  slave  to 
his  master  or  owner,  or  at  such  place  as  such 
master  or  owner  may  designate,  shall  be  entitled 
to  demand  or  recover  by  suit  any  reward  which 
may  have  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  or 
delivery  of  such  slave.  And  if  no  reward  has 
been  offered,  then  such  person  so  apprehending 
such  slave  shall,  upon  the  delivery  of  such 
slave  to  his  master  or  owner,  or  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  which  such  slave  was  appre¬ 
hended,  be  entitled  to  demand  and  recover  from 
such  owner  or  master  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars, 
besides  ten  cents  for  each  mile  of  travel  to  and 
from  the  place  where  such  apprehension  was 
made. 

Sec.  11.  If  any  sheriff  of  any  county  within 
this  Territory  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  receive  and 
keep,  with  proper  care,  any  runaway  slave  so 
offered  to  him  for  safe  keeping  by  such  person 
apprehending  the  same,  or  his  agent,  such  sher¬ 
iff  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  the 
use  of  the  Territory  ;  shall  further  be  liable  to 
the  owner  of  such  slave  for  his  value,  recover¬ 
able  by  civil  suit,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  re- 
election  to  the  said  office. 

Sec.  12.  The  said  sheriff,  upon  receiving 
such  runaway  into  his  custody  as  aforesaid, 
shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  inserted  in  some 
public  newspaper  of  this  Territory  a  full  and 


particular  description  of  such  slave,  stating 
therein  the  date  of  his  commitment  to  jail  as  a 
runaway,  which  advertisement  he  shall  cause 
to  be  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
unless  such  slave  shall  sooner  be  delivered  up 
to  his  owner  or  master,  upon  proof  of  owner¬ 
ship  or  right  of  possession,  and  payment  of  all 
costs,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

But  if,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  first  insertion  of  such  advertise¬ 
ment,  no  owner  or  master  shall  appear  and  re¬ 
claim  his  said  slave,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  sheriff  to  cause  to  be  inserted  in 
such  newspaper  a  further  advertisement,  setting 
forth,  as  before,  a  lull  description  of  such  slave, 
with  the  date  of  his  commitment  as  aforesaid, 
and  a  recital  of  the  former  advertisement,  and 
giving  notice  that  upon  a  particular  day  to  be 
named,  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  seven 
months  subsequent  to  the  first  insertion  of  such 
advertisement,  he  will,  at  the  door  of  his  jail 
or  of  the  court  house  of  his  county,  sell  the  said 
slave  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash.  And  on 
the  sple  day  so  appointed,  the  said  sheriff,  or 
his  successor  in  office,  shall  accordingly,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  twelve  o’clock  M.  and  two 
o’clock  P.  M.,  at  the  place  of  sale,  offer  at  pub¬ 
lic  vendue  and  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
cash,  the  said  slave,  and  shall  execute  to  the 
purchaser  his  bill  of  sale  for  such  slave,  which 
shall  vest  in  such  purchaser  a  good  and  inde¬ 
feasible  title  against  all  persons  whatever: 
Provided ,  however ,  That  if  the  owner  or  master 
shall,  at  any  time  before  such  sale,  appear  and 
reclaim  the  said  slave,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  pay  all  costs  and  expenses  due  to  the  said 
sheriff,  the  taker-up,  and  the  newspaper,  (for 
all  which  the  sheriff  is  authorized  to  receipt,) 
then  such  slave  shall  be  delivered  up  to  such 
owner  or  master. 

Sec.  13.  Before  any  slave,  in  custody  of  the 
sheriff  as  a  runaway,  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
any  claimant,  such  claimant  shall  first  prove  by 
the  affidavit  of  some  disinterested  person,  taken 
before  some  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  no¬ 
tary  public,  (whose  official  characters,  if  officers 
of  another  State  or  Territory,  shall  be  legally 
authenticated,)  that  he,  the  claimant,  has  lost 
such  a  slave  as  described  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  aforesaid ;  second,  the  claimant  shall 
make  his  own  affidavit  that  the  slave  in  cus¬ 
tody  is  the  identical  slave  so  lost,  and  to  which 
he  is  entitled  as  owner  or  master,  (or  as  agent 
for  the  owner  or  master,  producing  authority  as 
such  agent  by  power  of  attorney  duly  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  authenticated;)  third,  give  bond  to 
the  said  sheriff,  with  security  to  be  approved 
by  him,  to  indemnify  him  against  the  lawful 
claims  of  all  other  persons  to  such  slave ; 
fourth,  pay  all  costs  and  charges,  as  follows: 
the  fee  for  apprehension  as  aforesaid,  with 
mileage,  the  sheriff’s  costs  of  one  dollar  for  re¬ 
ceiving  such  slave  into  custody,  one  dollar  for 
each  advertisement  made  a3  aforesaid,  and  ten 
cents  per  day  for  each  day  the  said  slave  has 
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remained  in  his  custody;  and  also  the  costs  of 
the  newspaper  for  the  advertisement  of  such 
slave. 

Sec.  14.  If,  after  delivering  up  such  slave  to 
such  claimant,  any  other  person  should  appear 
and  demand  the  said  slave  as  his  right  and 
property,  the  said  sheriff  shall  assign  and  de¬ 
liver  the  said  bond  to  such  person,  who  may 
thereon  institute  suit  in  his  own  name,  and  re¬ 
cover  the  value  of  said  slave,  and  all  damages, 
from  the  makers  of  such  bond ;  but  the  said 
sheriff  shall  be  thereby  fully  acquitted  of  all 
liability  on  account  of  the  said  slave ;  Pro¬ 
vided ',  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  true  owner  from  proceeding  against 
the  person  in  possession  of  such  slave,  for  the 
specific  recovery  of  such  slave,  or  for  any  other 
redress  against  such  person  as  he  may  be  le¬ 
gally  entitled  to. 

Sec.  15.  In  case  such  slave  shall  be  sold, 
as  provided  in  section  12,  then  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  sheriff,  after  first  deducting 
the  costs  and  charges  aforesaid,  and  the  further 
costs  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  as  his  commission  thereon,  to  pay  over  the 
surplus  of  such  proceeds  to  the  Territorial 
treasurer,  taking  a  receipt  therefor,  and  filing 
with  such  treasurer  a  statement  of  all  costs  and 
charges  retained  by  him  as  aforesaid ;  and  the 
said  treasurer  shall  duly  charge  himself  with 
and  account  for  such  proceeds  as  for  other 
public  funds. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  person  shall  fail  to  maintain 
or  properly  provide  food,  lodging,  and  raiment, 
for  any  slave  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  any 
judge  of  the  District  Court,  probate  judge,  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  may,  and  upon  sworn  in¬ 
formation  made  before  him  shall,  cause  such 
person  by  his  warrant  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  upon  investigation  and  proof  of  such 
facts,  in  a  summary  manner,  without  appeal. 
Such  judge,  or  justice,  may  require  such  per¬ 
son  to  enter  into  bond,  with  sufficient  surety, 
payable  to  the  Territory,  in  such  sum  as  he 
shall  require,  and  conditioned  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  slave  in  the  future, 
which  bond  may  at  any  time  thereafter  be  put 
in  suit  upon  the  affidavit  of  any  person  that  the 
same  has  become  forfeited. 

Sec.  17.  When  a  slave  shall  be  indicted  for  | 
felony,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  upon  the  arrest  of 
such  slave,  or  return  of  such  indictment,  shall 
issue  a  citation  to  the  owner  or  master  named 
in  such  indictment,  requiring  him  to  appear 
and  defend  his  said  slave ;  and  in  case  such 
owner  or  master  shall  not  so  appear,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  trying  the  same  to  appoint 
counsel  for  such  slave,  who  shall  be  authorized 
to  direct  the  summons  of  all  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  and  in  all  respects  to  conduct  the  same ; 
and  the  court  shall  allow  to  such  counsel  a 
reasonable  fee  for  his  services,  and  tax  the 
same  as  other  costs,  and  award  execution 
against  the  owner  therefor. 

Sec.  18.  Any  owner  of  a  slave  indicted  and 


convicted  of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  to 
such  slave  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
not  more  than  one  year,  and  a  fine  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  19.  Any  owner  of  a  slave  who  shall 
suffer  such  slave  to  hire  his  own  time,  or  go  at 
large  and  employ  himself  as  a  free  man,  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  for  any  one  time, 
shall,  upon  the*  conviction  thereof  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  to  inure  to  the 
county  treasury. 

Sec.  20.  Any  slave  who  shall  conduct  him¬ 
self  disorderly  in  a  public  place,  or  shall  give 
insolent  language  or  signs  to  any  free  white 
person,  may  be  arrested  and  taken  by  such 
person  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  upon 
trial  and  conviction  in  a  summary  manner, 
shall  cause  his  constable  to  give  such  slave  any 
number  of  stripes  upon  his  bare  back  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  thirty-nine. 

Sec.  21.  When  any  slave  shall  be  convicted 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  for  which  the 
penalty  assigned  by  law  is  in  all  or  in  part  of 
a  sum  of  money,  the  court  passing  senteifbe 
upon  him  may,  in  its  discretion,  substitute  for 
such  fine  corporal  punishment  by  branding  or 
with  stripes. 

Sec.  22.  No  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto, 
shall  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  in  any 
court  against  a  free  white  person,  but  against 
each  other  they  shall  be  competent  witnesses. 

Sec.  23.  Marriages  between  white  persons 
and  slaves  or  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  are  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  such  rites  of  matrimony  are  declar¬ 
ed  void ;  and  any  free  white  person  attempting 
to  enter  into  or  procure  a  marriage  with  such 
slave,  or  free  negro  or  mulatto,  upon  indict¬ 
ment  and  conviction,  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  and 
fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  24.  Any  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto, 
who  shall  commit  or  attempt  to  commit  a  rape 
upon  the  person  of  any  white  woman,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  suffer  death. 

Sec.  25.  The  emancipation  of  slaves  within 
this  Territory  is  totally  prohibited. 

Sec.  26.  No  slave  shall  be  permitted  to  go 
from  the  premises  of  his  owner  or  master  after 
sunset  and  before  sunrise  without  a  written 
pass  specifying  the  particular  place  or  places 
to  which  such  slave  is  permitted  to  go;  and 
any  white  person  is  authorized  to  take  any 
slave  who,  upon  demand,  shall  not  exhibit 
such  pass,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  who, 
upon  summary  investigation,  shall  cause  such 
slave  to  be  whipped  with  not  more  than  thirty- 
nine  stripes  upon  his  bare  back,  and  to  be 
committed  to  the  jail  or  custody  of  a  proper 
officer,  to  be  released  the  next  day,  on  the  de¬ 
mand  and  payment  of  costs  by  the  owner  or 
master. 

Sec.  27.  Any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  any  slave  which  is  with¬ 
held  from  him,  may  either  institute  his  action 
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of  replevin  therefor  as  for  other  property,  or 
upon  his  sworn  petition,  directed  to  the  district 
judge  of  the  district  wherein  such  slave  may  be, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
directed  to  the  person  having  such  slave  in 
possession,  upon  which  such  proceedings  shall 
be  had  as  are  now  had  upon  such  process  when 
instituted  for  other  persons;  and  if  the  judge, 
upon  hearing  such,  shall  see  fit,  he  may  require 
the  party  to  whom  he  adjudges  the  possession 
of  the  slave  to  enter  into  such  bond,  to  such 
amount,  and  with  such  security  as  he  shall  ap¬ 
prove,  payable  to  the  adverse  party,  conditioned 
for  the  safe  delivery  of  said  slave,  to  abide  the 
judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  which  may  be  rendered  in  any 
suit  to  be  instituted  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  bond,  which  bond,  upon  breach 
thereof,  may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  against 
the  makers  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  by  the 
payee  thereof,  his  executors,  or  administrators, 
or  assigns ;  and  any  court  of  chancery  shall 
entertain  a  bill  for  the  specific  recovery  of  any 
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slave  without  allegation  or  proof  of  peculiar 
value  or  pretium  affcctionis. 

Sec.  28.  Any  person  who  shall  hold  as  slave 
any  negro  or  mulatto  who  is  entitled  to  his 
freedom,  shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  impris¬ 
onment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  nor  less 
than  five  years,  and  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars. 

Sec.  29.  When  a  word  in  this  act  is  used  in 
the  masculine  form  it  shall  include  the  femi¬ 
nine  ;  where  used  in  the  singular,  it  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  plural,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  word 
“master”  shall  be  taken  to  include  any  person 
who,  whether  as  owner,  bailee,  or  otherwise, 
has  or  is  entitled  to  have  the  immediate  pos¬ 
session  or  control  of  the  slave. 

Sec.  30.  That  this  act  shall  in  no  manner 
apply  to  relation  between  masters  and  con¬ 
tracted  servants  in  this  Territory,  but  the  word 
“  slave  ”  shall  only  apply  to  the  African  race. 

Sec.  31.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage.  „ 
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The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole, 

Mr.  ADAMS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  On  the  third  day  of  the 
present  session,  a  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
distinguished  for  his  perspicuity  of  statement, 
but  in  a  spiri-t  more  defiant  than  to  my  un¬ 
tutored  sense  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the 
occasion,  used  the  following  language: 

“  One  gentleman  said  we  had  brought  the 
negro  in  here,  and  that  he  must  be  put  out. 
1  Let  us  see  you  do  it? 

“  Sir,  there  are  twenty  members  from  the 
‘  South  standing  upon  the  floor  by  virtue  of 
1  the  negro,  not  as  property,  but  as  1  persons 
’  (  not  free.’  Put  them  out,  will  you  ?  Sir,  your 
*  fathers  and  my  fathers  did  not  put  the  negro 
1  out.  They  put  him,  as  an  institution  of  prop- 
1  erty,  aud  of  society,  and  of  government,  in 
‘  the  Constitution  which  you  gentlemen  swore 
1  to  support.” 

Of  course,  this  putting  in  of  the  negro  is  a 
mere  figure  of  speech.  If  he  were  veritably 
here  in  propria  persona,  I  presume  nobody 
would  be  more  indignant  than  the  gentleman 
himself.  No.  it  is  the  master  who  stands 
here  “  by  virtue  of  the  negro.”  And  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  gentleman’s  remark  is  for¬ 
cible  ;  fbr  in  this  sense  it  is  true.  We  cannot 
put  the  negro  out.  This  remark*  serves  as  a 
complete  stopper  to  all  the  crimination  and 
recrimination  so  freely  indulged  in  between 
parties  on  the  solemn  point — which  of  the  two 
first  brought  the  negro  in.  Let  them  rest  quiet 
hereafter  on  this  topic.  The  negro  was  in  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  talk  about  him  at  all.  He 
will  stay  in,  whether  they  choose  to  talk  about 
him  or  not.  He  will  grow  in  more  and  more, 
even  while  they  are  sleeping.  To  deprecate 
the  misfortune  is  as  idle  as  to  complain  of  the 


force  of  the  waters  of  Niagara.  The  subject  is 
before  us,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  face  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  proportions  like  statesmen, 
I  and  not  to  imagine  hat,  if  we  will  only  shut  our 
eyes  to  it,  it  is  not  there;  still  less  to  suppose 
that  either  lamentation  or  anger,  agitation  or 
silence,  will  in  any  respect  materially  change 
the  nature  of  the  great  problem  which  North 
America  is  inevitably  doomed  to  solve.  From 
the  decree  of  Divine  Providence  there  is  no 
appeal. 

in  one  important  particular,  however,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  fallen  consid¬ 
erably  below  the  fact.  He  says  that  twenty 
members  stand  upon  this  floor  “by  virtue  of 
the  negro.”  If  this  were  so,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  and  to  identi  fy  them — to  set  them  apart, 
and  to  define  the  precise  limit  of  the  political 
power  which  the  Constitution  has  thus  created. 
Even  twenty  members  would  constitute  no  in¬ 
significant  element  in  the  struggles  which  wili 
always  be  carried  on  for  the  attainment  of 
power  in  every  free  Government.  But  the 
negro  is  dwarfed  wnen  he  is  measured  only  by 
the  scale  of  twenty  members.  The  real  fact 
is,  that  “by  virtue  of  the  negro”  ninety  mem¬ 
bers  stand  upon  this  floor,  each  one  of  whom 
derives  a  sufficient  proportion  of  his  political 
vigor  from  that  source  to  fasten  him,  firmly  as 
the  pole,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  wrhick 
will  keep  that  negro  before  our  eyes,  whether 
we  determine  to  look  upon  him  or  not. 

Neither  does  the  proposition  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  stop  at  this  point.  The  negro  does  not 
remain  stationary.  He  multiplies  all  day  and 
every  day.  The  sun  never  rises  without  find¬ 
ing  him  increased  by  hundreds.  And  the 
earth  never  completes  its  annual  circle  without 
adding  enough  almost  to  place  another  mem¬ 
ber  on  this  floor,  Time  does  nothing  to  di- 


minish  the  magnitude  of  this  experiment.  On 
the  contrary,  it  makes  it  only  more  and  more 
colossal.  One  gentleman,  at  this  session,  in 
venturing  to  stretch  his  range  of  vision  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  thought  he  saw  eight 
millions ;  whilst  another,  in  a  bolder  spirit, 
doubling  the  period,  imagined  the  presence  of 
sixteen  millious.  Yet  what  are  fiity  years  in 
the  record  of  the  existence  of  great  nations  ? 

I  think  I  hare  seen,  in  the  printed  remarks  of 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  other  House,  a 
calm  anticipation  of  the  time  when  his  section 
of  country  might  contain  a  population  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  negro  slaves  !  How  many 
members,  I  ask,  will  then  stand  upon  this  floor, 
“by  virtue  of  the  negro?”  The  imagination 
recoils  from  the  idea  of  a  Government,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  founded  on  human  freedom,  and 
yet  containing  within  itself  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  a  power  capable  of  being  as  absolute 
as  any  oriental  despotism.  And  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  the  error  in  this  prog¬ 
nostication,  always  supposing  the  current  of 
human  life  to  run  in  its  ordinary  and  estab¬ 
lished  channels.  “Put  the  negro  out,  will 
you  ?  ”  asks  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
For  my. part,  I  know  not  what,  other  answer  to 
give  than  his  own  words,  “Let  us  see  you  do 
it” 

But  the  gentleman  says  that  “  his  fathers  and 
my  fathers  put  him  in  the  Constitution,  which 
we  are  sworn  to  support.”  So  they  did,  in  one 
sense,  I  am  ready  to  admit.  Let  me  consider 
for  a  moment  the  way  they  did  it.  Was  it  not 
by  creating,  through  him,  in  the  legislative  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government,  a  steady  and  per¬ 
manent  political  power,  exceeding  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  one-third  of  the  gross  number  of  its  lower 
branch  ?  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  system.  But  I  only  ask,  if  it  had 
so  happened  that  any  of  the  other  well-known 
interests  of  property,  such  as  the  agricultural, 
or  the  manufacturing,  or  the  commercial,  or 
the  banking  interest,  bad  secured  anything 
bordering  upon  a  similar  influence  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  councils,  would  it  not  naturally  have  awa¬ 
kened  some  attention,  and  excited  some  un¬ 
easiness  ?  How  can  we  measure  the  power  of 
three  or  four,  of  twenty,  or  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  held  in  slavery,  “  by 
virtue  of  whom,  not  as  property,  but  as  per¬ 
sons  not  free,”  to  use  the  gentleman’s  phrase, 
one  section  already  controls  more  than  a  third 
of  the  popular  branch,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
aristocratic  branch  of  the  Legislature,  more 
than  half  of  the  Cabinet  officers  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  department,  and  five  out  of  nine  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  judicial  tribunal?  Ap¬ 
portion  the  increase  of  population,  according 
10  the  Constitution,  as  you  may,  concede  to 
:he  free  regions  all  the  advantage  in  relative 
growth  that  you  can,  the  stern  fact  yet  remains, 
of  the  constant  presence  of  an  influence,  ani- 
:  mated  by  one  will,  and  looking  to  one  purpose — 
that  is,  the  preservation  of  its  claims  both  to 


the  pecuniary  and  the  political  advantages  it 
holds  “  by  virtue  of  the  negro.”  Even  if  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  secondary  light  of  a  commercial 
corporation,  we  have  been  told  during  this  ses¬ 
sion,  by  a  distinguished  member  from  Alabama, 
that  the  joint  stock  of  capital,  even  now,  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $3,500,000,000;  and, 
unlike  most  other  corporations,  this  capital  is 
not  only  susceptible  of  constant  enlargement, 
but  is  constantly  enlarged.  In  comparison 
with  this,  what  was  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  ?  What  is  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Nay, 
what  has  been  the  East  India  Company  ?  The 
complaint  was  made  of  the  latter,  that  its 
members  controlled  a  few  venal  boroughs  in 
Parliament.  But  here  the  shareholders  sit 
constantly  “  by  virtue”  of  their  stock,  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  highest  judicial 
court.  They  help  make,  they  execute,  and  they 
expound  the  laws  of  the  land.  For  my  part,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  observed  nothing  in  the 
pages  of  history  so  skillfully  adapted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  stupendous  oligarchy,  as 
this  interlacing  of  the  interests  of  a  single  spe¬ 
cies  of  what  is  denominated  property,  with  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  political  agencies  in  a 
State. 

Truly,  then,  has  the  gentleman  said,  we  can¬ 
not  put  the  negro  out,  whom  his  fathers  and 
our  fathers  consented  to  put  into  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I,  for  one,  add,  very  frankly,  I  do  not 
seek  to  put  him  out.  Whatever  benefit  may 
have  been  obtained  by  him  and  his  friends, 
from  a  fair  construction  of  the  instrument,  I 
have  no  intention  to  cut  olf.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  observed,  that  no  advantage 
such  as  they  enjoy  can  ever  be  long  used  with¬ 
out  the  experience  of  a  corresponding  draw¬ 
back.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  power,  when  con¬ 
centrated  over  much,  to  produce  the  necessity, 
of  an  equally  great  force  to  balance  it.  Iu  a 
free  Government  this  is  particularly  true.  No 
man  or  set  of  men  can  hope  to  direct  and  con¬ 
trol  it  a  great  while,  without  stirring  up  fears 
that  they  may  abuse  their  privileges,  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  their  fellows.  Now,  if  it  be  once  con¬ 
ceded  that  such  a  power  has  been  erected  un¬ 
der  the  present  Constitution,  “  by  virtue  of  the 
negro,”  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  proof  of 
any  past  abuse  of  it,  to  justify  measures  of 
precaution  against  abuse  in  the  future.  We 
recognise  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim,  that 
“  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  as 
well  as  of  that  other  one,  which  in  my  youth  I 
remember  to  have  been  familiarly  used  in 
quarters  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  I  seldom 
hear  it  now  a-days,  “  Power  is  ever  stealing 
from  the  many  to  the  few.”  I  say,  then,  that 
even  if  the  control  which  has  been  gained  “  by 
virtue  of  the  negro”  could  be  shown  to  have 
been  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of 
people  in  the  United  States  alike  ;  if  it  could 
be  proved  to  have  done  nothing  to  undermine 
the  pillars  of  our  Temple  of  Liberty,  still,  the 


very  fact  that  it  might  do  tho  utmost  possible 
injury  at  some  unguarded  moment,  and  that 
nothing  but  its  own  will  stands  in  the  way  to 
prevent  it,  would  be  ample  justification  for  an 
immediate  resort  to  the  most  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  of  association  to  ward  off  the  peril. 

There  is  no  need,  then,  of  further  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  rise  of  the  Republican  party. 
Vve  have  indeed  been  told  that  it  is  a  standing 
menace  to  our  brethren  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  that  nothing  will  quiet  them  but  its 
immediate  dissolution.  But,  apart  from  the 
singular  absence  of  acquaintance  with  the  phi 
losophy  of  party  politics  in  a  free  country  which 
such  a  demand  betrays,  I  would  respectfully 
ask  ou  what  grounds  it  can  be  proposed,  so 
long  as' the  policy  which  it  denounces  remains 
purely  defensive?  No  sane  man  will  deny 
that  the  negro  is  multiplying  with  rapidity  ;  that 
by  virtue  of  this  increase  the  pecuniary  interests 
involved  in  the  continuance  of  his  present  con¬ 
dition  are  steadily  accumulating;  that  a  co  ex¬ 
tensive  increase  of  political  power  is  going  on 
in  this  Ilall,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  whole  character  and 
tendency  of  the  influence  thus  generated  is 
unpropitious  to  the  maintenance  of  our  notions 
of  freedom.  Is  it  to  be  pretended,  then,  that 
we,  whose  rights  are  liable  to  be  deeply  affected 
by  the  preponderance  in  the  public  councils  of 
such  a  power,  have  no  right  to  associate  and 
organize  with  the  intent  to  guard  against  its 
bad  effects?  Buck  a  notion  was  not  enter¬ 
tained  when  the  case  of  a  comparatively  trilling 
moneyed  corporation  was  in  question,  nor  when 
the  supposed  ascendency  of  insignificant  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  was  thought  to  be  alarming. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  advanced  in  the  face  of  a 
combination  of  wealth  and  political  power  in 
comparison  with  which  the  bank  and  the  tariff 
were  but  as  atoms  in  the  creation  ? 

But  I  now  go  one  step  further,  and  declare 
that  this  proceeding  is  not  only  j  ustifiable  as  a 
precaution  against  the  possibility  of  an  abuse 
of  power,  but  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  actual  salvation  of  our  free  institutions. 
Nobody  is  yet  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  the 
idea  of  liberty,  as  the  guardian  and  protectress 
of  the  individual  citizen  against  all  assaults  of 
mere  arbitrary  power,  has  been,  since  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  the  darling  idol  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind.  u  Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God,”  was  a  maxim  which,  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  Ancient  Dominion,  nerved  the 
arms  of  the  fathers  to  the  struggle  that  placed 
us  here  in  this  Hall,  the  Representatives  of  a 
free  people.  It  found  its  expression  in  the 
celebrated  Act  of  Union  for  the  common  de¬ 
fence,  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  language  too 
familiar  to  need  quotation.  Nobody  at  the 
time  misunderstood  its  meaning.  Nobody  un¬ 
dervalued  the  heroism  which  made  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  colonist  the  cause  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  Half  a  century  passed  away,  and  not 
one  of  the  countless  number  of  statesmen  and 
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orators  who,  each  in  his  turn,  joined  to  swell 
the  note  of  exultation  in  the  proud  position  at¬ 
tained  by  bis  country  as  the  champion  of  that 
cause,  ever  thought  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
universality  of  the  grand  doctrine  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  enunciated. 
It  was  reserved  to  the  men  of  the  present  day 
to  discover  a  new  version  which,  in  limitiug  its 
application  to  a  special  and  favored  class,  at 
one  stroke  dwarfs  the  stature  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  patriots,  and  sinks  the  noblest  contest  iu 
history  down  to  the  level  of  the  late  encounter 
of  pugilism,  for  the  possession  of  a  belt,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  If  their  view  of  it  be 
the  right  one,  then  was  the  whole  of  the  great 
controversy  a  deliberate  fraud ;  then  has  the 
world  been  cheated  by  false  pretences  ;  then 
were  our  fathers  rogues  who  deserved  to  suffer 
the  penalties  of  the  law  for  rebellion  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  instead  of  earning  the  glorious  meed  of  the 
patriot’s  crown. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Revolution, 
that  which  marks  a  real  advance  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  political  institutions,  is  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pian,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  social 
organization,  whilst  doing  no  wrong,  has  cer¬ 
tain  rights  which  his  fellow-man  all  over  the 
globe  is  bound  to  respect.  The  general  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  maxim  in  the  practice  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
mission  of  America  during  the  present  century 
of  her  growth.  In  1776  there  was  a  bright 
prospect  of  its  speedy  accomplishment.  For 
some  years  it  spread  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  her 
instruction  has  been  and  is  still  fek,  not  here 
alone,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  No¬ 
body  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  recognition  of  pop¬ 
ular  rights  in  every  civilized  country  down  to 
the  present  time.  It  would  doubtless  have 
been  still  more  rapid  but  for  the  astonishing 
fact  that  the  very  people  which  was  the  first  to 
enunciate  the  great  truth  has  been  slowly  but 
steadily  withdrawing  itself  from  all  sympathy 
with  the  prosecution  of  it.  Imperceptibly  at 
first,  but  very  distinctly  within  a  short  time, 
this  reaction  has  gone  on,  until  in  the  term  of 
this  Administration  the  respective  representa¬ 
tives  before  the  world  of  this  great  nation  have 
united  in  one  grand  counter-declaration,  and 
that  is,  that  there  are  men  all  over  the  world 
whose  rights  no  white  man  is  bound  to  respect. 

It  does  indeed  appear  as  if  this  grave  and 
solemn  decree  of  Judges,  of  Presidents,  of 
Senators,  and  Representatives,  in  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  did  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  long  acknowledged  among  us 
as  undoubted  authority  for  political  doctrine. 
But  we  are  now  given  to  understand,  in  the 
same  high  quarters,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  this  apparent  contradiction.  The 
way  is  this.  The  language  of  the  Declaration  is 
well  known : 
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“We  bold  these  truths  to  he  self-evident :  j 
(  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  , 
1  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
1  able  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 

‘  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

The  new  version  is,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  when 
he  wrote  the  words,  “  all  men,”  clearly  intended 
only  all  white  men!  But  here  is  an  obstacle! 
at  the  threshold.  Of  course,  if  this  be  the  con¬ 
struction,  the  necessary  implication  is,  that  the 
rest  of  mankind  ar enot  endowed  with  the  same 
inalienable  rights  which  th<  Creator  bestowed 
on  the  whites.  Hence  the  letter  are  justified  in 
regarding  the  former  as  inferior  creatures, 
whom  they  may  subject  to  their  will  if  they 
can.  I  understand  this  consequence  to  be 
distinctly  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  new 
view.  Now,  the  fact  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  owed  his  position  as  the  draughtsman  j 
of  that  celebrated  paper  mainly  to  his  reputa-  j 
tion  as  a  writer  capable  of  e:  pressing  his  mean-  ; 
ing  with  distinctness  and  force.  But  if  this  | 
construction  of  the  passage  be  true,  what  are  ! 
we  to  think  of  his  skill,  when  he  said  that  “  all  \ 
men  are  created  equal,”  instead  of  declaring 
what  the  new  version  mean,!,  and  that  is,  that 
“all  men  are  not  created  equal  5  ”  and  hence 
that  the  rights  which  he  pronounces  inalien-  | 
able  in  all ,  are  in  fact  alienable  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  human  ra-.e,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  a  minority  who  h  rppen  to  be  created 
with  pale,  faces?  Surely  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
believe  that  so  lucid  a  writer  could,  with  his 
eyes  open,  have  fallen  into  such  a  delusion  as 
to  mean,  in  a  public  paper  which  he  regarded 
as  the  crowning  merit  of  1  is  life,  the  precise 
reverse  of  what  he  actually  said.  Still  more 
difficult  is  it  to  imagine  that,  though  he  lived 
for  half  a  century  afterwards  in  the  midst  of 
discussions  and  disputes  particularly  calculated 
to  keep  alive  his  recollection  of  what  he  did 
mean,  he  should  never  have  whispered  to  any 
living  soul,  either  privately  or  publicly,  a  single 
doubt  of  his  having  been  correctly  understood. 
He  well  knew  the  sense  which  his  cotempora¬ 
ries  universally  attached  to  his  words.  If  he 
had  any  other  in  his  mind,  why  did  he  not  dis¬ 
close  it  ? 

Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  son  of  Virginia,  whose  noblest  work  I, 
a  son  of  Massachusetts,  am  proud  to  defend 
against  the  cruel  assaults  of  citizens  of  his  own 
State,  there  is  other  evidence  in  the  context  of 
this  immortal  paper  conclusively  to  prove  that 
he  meant  exactly  what  he  said,  and  that  the 
new  version  is  an  after-thought  of  a  later  age. 
So  far  from  narrowing  his  application  of  the’ 
words  “all  men”  to  white  men  only,  as  having 
inalienable  rights  to  life  and  liberty,  he  goes 
on,  in  the  original  draught,  to  make  a  solemn 
charge  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  for 
what,  pray  ?  Why,  to  use  his  own  language, 
“  because  he  has  waged  cruel  war  against 
human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sa¬ 


cred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of 
a  distant  people.” 

It  appears,  then,  by  this,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
thought  it  was  human  nature  itself  that  pos¬ 
sessed  these  most  sacred  rights  which  he  de¬ 
nominates  inalienable,  and  not  the  small  por¬ 
tion  of  it  included  in  the  white  population. 
Ay,  and  that  is  not  all.  Who,  I  ask,  are  the 
“persons  of  a  distant  people”  to  whom  he  re¬ 
fers  as  deprived  of  these  most  sacred  rights  un¬ 
der  this  cruel  tyranny  ?  They  are  the  .very 
blacks  of  the  African  race  whom  the  King  had 
torn  from  their  homes  and  made  slaves  to  the 
colonists  of  America.  They  are  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  of  whom  we  are  now  told  by  the  judges  of 
our  highest  court,  who  would  seem  by  their 
ai’gument  completely  to  justify  that  monarch, 
that  they  “have  no  rights  which  a  white  man 
is  bound  to  respect.”  And,  singularly  enough, 
as  if  to  mark,  beyond  the  possibility  of  the  most 
arrant  fatuity  to  misconceive  it,  Mr.  Jeffersoivs 
intent,  in  charging  the  sovereign  with  the  crime 
of  his  determination  to  keep  open  a  market 
where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  takes 
pains,  ia  the  original  manuscript,  with  his  owu 
hand,  to  write  that  word  “MEN”  in  capital 
letters  5  the  only  word  so  written,  it  should  be 
observed,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  document. 
I  would  humbly  submit,  then,  upon  this  evi¬ 
dence,  that  if  any  narrower  application  is  to  be 
made  of  the  words  “  all  men  ”  than  that  which 
they  naturally  bear,  a  much  stronger  argument 
could  be  made  from  the  context  in  favor  of 
limiting  it  to  all  black  men  of  the  African  race, 
than  in  defence  of  the  attempt  to  twist  it  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites.  But 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  appeals  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  term  of  “human  nature,”  as  possessing 
these  rights,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he,  at  least, 
was  for  covering  all  of  every  race  equally  un¬ 
der  the  shelter  of  this  beneficent  national  proc¬ 
lamation. 

But  the  question  now  is  not  what  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  or  his  compeers  intended.  The  fact  is  be¬ 
yond  contradiction,  that  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Executive  head  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  practically  adopted  the  opposite  construc¬ 
tion,  and  a  very  large  number  of  people  are 
prepared  to  confirm  it.  The  reason  for  this 
remarkable  revolution  of  opinion  leads  us  at 
once  to  the  source  of  our  present  divisions. 
Passing  over  all  secondary  disputes  about  Wil- 
mot  provisoes  or  squatter  sovereignty,  about 
fugitive  slave  laws  or  protection  of  the  rights 
of  so-called  property,  as  the  mere  incidents,  let 
us  look  the  real  issue  calmly  in  the  face.  The 
construction  put  upon  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  first  half  century  of  our  career 
is  favorable  to  the  liberty  of  human  nature 
throughout  the  world.  The  construction  now 
put  upon  the  same  language  is  designed  to 
destroy  it,  by  setting  up  one  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  so  far  above  another  as  to  justify  the 
former  in  compelling  the  latter  to  perpetual 
subjection  to  its  will.  Hence,  though  it  may  be 
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irmed  that  the  white  race  are  created  equal, 
id  possessed  of  certain  inalienable  rights, 
is  affirmation  mnst  be  understood  as  made 
-  themselves,  exclusively  for  their  own  bene- 
,  and  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  deny  to 
ery  other  class  on  earth  any  privilege  which 
all  avail  them  against  a  successful  attempt 
enslave  them,  whether  by  force  or  fraud.  If 
be  once  assumed  by  the  white  that  the  black 
an  of  Africa  has  no  rights  which  he  is  bound 
respect,  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  inevitably 
Hows  that  a  resort  to  the  same  processes  of 
olence  and  crime  which  brought  him  to  his 
ournful  condition  may  be  had  by  him  in  his 
rn,  wherever  he  can  get  the  power,  towards 
le  white.  And  the  same  remark  will  apply 
»  any  and  every  other  race  of  mankind  which 
hooses  to  set  itself  up  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
ghts  of  the  creation.  There  is,  then,  by  this 
leory,  no  such  thing  on  earth  as  liberty  guar- 
ntied  to  any  one.  This  decision  strips  us  all 
like  of  any  rights  but  such  as  we  may  rnain- 
lin  by  our  own  .right  arms.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
an  sanctification  of  the  sovereignty  of  force, 
nrough  the  old  argument  of  prescription.  It  is 
le  tyrant’s  plea  of  necessity,  varnished  over 
ith  the  thin  gilding  of  modern  politico-judi- 
ial  Democracy. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  deductions,  then  the 
ase  stands  thus  at  this  moment:  a  great  and 
owerful  combination  in  the  Uuited  States  has 
een  able  so  far  to  control  political  opinion  as 
o  carry  the  Government  clean  away  from  the 
cknowledgment  of  the  soundness  of  doctrines 
,f  liberty  universally  recognised  in  the  first 
<alf  century  of  our  career;  and,  furthermore, 
o  make  that  Government  justify  and  defend, 
or  certain  purposes,  a  law  founded  originally 
nn  nothing  but  fraud  and  force.  Surely,  if 
his  be  admitted,  it  can  be  no  further  cause  of 
uurprise  that  those  among  the  people  who  still 
emain  attached  to  the  old  and  cherished  prin- 
:iples  of  the  better  days  of  the  Republic,  who 
?et  believe  that  the  mission  of  the  Government 
s  to  promote  the  law  of  liberty,  and  to  resist 
oppression,  and  who  mean  to  make  it  such ,  if 
honest  eff  orts  will  effect  it ,  should  associate  in 
on  organization  having  for  its  object  the  res- 
oration  of  the  ancient  and  true  idea,  and.  the 
overthrow  of  the  false  one.  If  anything  is  to 
)e  done  with  effect,  it  is  high  time  to  set  about 
,t.  Nearly  all  the  avenues  to  power  are 
guarded  by  opponents.  The  strongest  politi¬ 
cal  organization  known  in  our  history  has 
been  made  subservient  to  their  will.  Nothing 
will  avail  against  the  omnipotence  of  the  power 
i acquired  “by  virtue  of  the  negro,”  as  I  have 
already  described  it,  but  union,  energy,  and 
ceaseless  vigilance  in  resisting  its  further  prog¬ 
ress.  Here  stand  in  antagonism  once  more  the 
old  enemies — liberty  and  authority.  Here  is 
renewed  in  a  modified  shape  the  “  irrepressible 
conflict,”  that  is  as  ancient,  at  least,  as  the 
days  when  Moses  struck  the  Egyptian.  Are 
,  we,  then,  to  be  told  that  the  organization  must 


be  dissolved,  because  it  is  a  standing  menace 
to  the  slaveholding  States?  What!  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  liberty  a  menace  to  the  slave  States  I 
Your  fathers  did  not  think  so,  when  they  pro¬ 
claimed  them  years  ago ;  and  we  are  doing  no 
more  now,  than  your  fathers  did  then  1 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
sharp  contests  for  the  right,  the  respective  an¬ 
tagonists  often  rush  into  extremes  of  opinion, 
mix  up  their  feelings  with  their  reasoning,  and 
perpetually  criminate  each  other  as  guilty  of 
aggressions,  just  as  if  either  side  could  resist 
the  force  of  the  circumstances  that  surround 
them.  No  doubt  many  errors  have  been,  are, 
and  will  be,  committed  on  both  sides,  which 
calm  and  judicious  patriots  are  ready  to  de¬ 
plore.  They,  in  the  main,  spring  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  popular  Government,  which  breeds 
classes  of  men  whose  disposition  it  is  to  distin- 
!  guish  themselves  by  stimulating  the  prevailing 
j  passion  of  the  moment.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  than  in  the  treatment  of 
the  slave  question,  in  which  the  fears  for  the 
safety  of  a  pecuniary  interest  greatly  aggravate 
the  customary  irritation  attending  purely  po¬ 
litical  conflicts.  This  is  one  reason  why 
changes  in  the  doctrines  of  the  slaveholding 
party  from  time  to  time  have  so  rapidly  taken 
place.  The  most  material  of  these,  and  that 
which  made  the  present  position  of  parties 
inevitable,  happened  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  old  revolutionary  dogna  that  slavery 
was  an  evil  imposed  upon  one  portion  of  the 
country,  against  its  will,  which  it  tolerated  only 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  gave  place  to 
the  modern  dictum  that  slavery  was  a  benefit 
to  the  African,  and  a  positive  blessing  to  the 
master,  and  that  the  social  system  evolved 
from  this  relation  could  justly  boast  of  being 
the  highest  type  of  civilization.  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  this  novel,  and,  to  me, 
shocking  doctrine,  always  has  been  and  is  yet 
repudiated  by  numbers  of  the  wisest  and  the 
best  of  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
just  as  it  was  rejected  by  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  by  Madison  and  Mason,  (Virginia 
can  boast  of  no  greater  names,)  in  the  early, 
and  by  Henry  Clay  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic.  But  they  And  themselves  powerless 
against  the  progress  of  an  idea  that  seems  to 
relieve  people  from  the  necessity  of  excusing  a 
wrong  which  they  are  at  all  events  determined 
to  commit.  It  is  much  easier  to  turn  the 
doubtful  act  into  a  positive  merit,  and  claim 
credit  as  a  virtue  for  steady  perseverance  in 
what  they  desire  to  do. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  this  change  which 
has  brought  the  country  into  its  present  diffi¬ 
cult  situation.  For  just  so  long  as  slavery  was 
understood  to  be  an  evil  in  the  social  system, 
just  so  long  was  it  unreasonable  to  demand  its 
establishment  in  regions  where  it  had  never 
existed.  The  law  of  liberty  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  blessing  was  then  the  rule,  and  slavery 
was  only  tolerated  as  an  exception,  from  the 
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necessity  of  the  case,  in  countries  from  which 
it  could  not  be  safely  eradicated.  But  so  soon 
as  this  theory  was  exploded,  and  the  notion 
that  slavery  was  a  positive  advantage,  not  only 
to  both  master  and  slave,  but  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  civilized  community,  became  preva¬ 
lent  in  its  place,  another  set  of  duties  imme¬ 
diately  devolved  upon  the  conscientious  be¬ 
lievers  of  the  new  faith.  The  right  to  expand 
became  no  less  clear  than  the  obligation  grew 
imperative.  The  question  no  longer  remains 
confined  within  the  borders  of  actual  slavehold¬ 
ing  States.  It  spreads  itself  abroad,  not  merely 
over  the  plains  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
the  settler,  but  into  long-established  and  popu¬ 
lous  communities  which  do  not  yet  see  the  light 
of  conviction  on  this  point,  it  becomes  the 
great  discovery  of  the  age.  If,  indeed,  the 
proposition  be  once  admitted  as  sound,  I  can¬ 
not,  for  my  part,  understand  why  it  does  not 
legitimately  follow  that  every  free  State  in  the 
Union — nay,  every  free  State  in  the  world — is 
not  doing  itself  a  positive  injury  by  refusing  to 
harbor  the  blessed  institution  in  its  bosom.  If 
slavery  be  a  good  in  itself,  why  not  diffuse  it 
as  universally  as  possible? 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  practical  consequence 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  here  we  see  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  an  associated  organization 
which  shall  be  potent  enough  to  overthrow  this 
false  doctrine,  arid  to  resist  every  practical  form 
of  its  development.  I  say  it  not  in  any  spirit 
of  menace  or  of  unkindness  to  those  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  me  on  this  matter,  but  because  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  solemn  duty  incumbent  upon 
me  as  a  Representative  of  a  State  pledged  by 
all  its  past  history  to  maiutaiu  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  and  free  institutions.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  whatever  on  this  issue.  So  long 
as  it  remains  undetermined — and  that  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  saying,  so  long  as  the  people  of  these 
States  remain  themselves  free — so  long  an  or¬ 
ganized  party  will  continue  in  the  field,  having 
for  its  main  object  the  restoration,  as  a  cardi¬ 
nal  principle  of  the  Federal  Government,  of 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man.  If  this  be  a  standing  menace  to  the 
people  of  the  slaveholdiug  States,  so  be  it.  We 
may  regret  that  they  so  regard  it,  and  love 
them  too,  but  we  must  love  liberty  more.  So 
said  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  their  hour  of  peril, 
to  Mark  Antony,  when  he  was  deserting  the 
sacred  cause  they  had  sworn  to  support:  “ Voce - 
wins  te  ad  nullas  inimicitias  ;  sed  tamen  pluris 
nostram  libertatem  quam  tuam  amicitiam  ccs- 
timemus 

The  party  thus  associated  has  no  purposes 
which  it  seeks  to  conceal.  It  harbors  no  hos¬ 
tile  designs  against  the  rights  of  any  of  the 
States.  Its  leading  idea  is  reform,  total  and 


*  We  invite  you  to  no  quarrel ;  but  we  set  a  higher  value 
on  our  own  liberty  than  on  your  friendship. 


fundamental,  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Govern-, 
ment,  has  of  late  years  been  administered — • 
reform,  also,  in  the  details,  which  appear  of 
late  to  have  been  suffered  to  run  into  many 
grave  abuses.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that 
all  over  the  country  there  is  a  well-dehued  im¬ 
pression  that,  for  the  sake  of  retainiug  power, 
corruption  has  been  tolerated,  if'  not  actively 
encouraged,  iu  high  places ;  and  the  various 
efforts  at  investigation  made  within  a  few 
years,  so  far  from  removing  that  uneasiness, 
have  gone  far  to  increase  it.  Without  under¬ 
taking  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  the  error  at  the 
bottom  of  the  feeling,  I  do  yet  maintain  that,  . 
for  the  honor  of  the  country  aud  of  all  who  „ 
may  be  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  there  is  an  overruling  necessity 
tor  a  complete  change  of  the  persons  now  re-  , 
sponsible  for  its  direction.  The  reform  must 
be  wide  enough  to  restore  freedom  as  the  guide  ,j 
of  the  Federal  policy,  and  to  pull  down  the  , 
idol  which  has  usurped  her  throne.  It  must 
be  deep  enough  to  reinstate  honesty  above 
suspicion  in  the  dispensation  of  the  pecuniary  , 
contracts  incident  to  the  possession  of  great 
place.  If  the  execution  of  such  a  policy  as  this 
constitutes  good  ground  for  a  resort  to  extreme 
measures  ot  resistance  by  any*  portion  of  the 
people  of  these  States,  then  is  there  no  hope  j 
of  further  harmony  in  America  ;  for  the  evils’ 
which  would  ensue  to  us,  if  we  were  deterred 
lrom  action  by  such  considerations,  would  be 
far  more  fatal  to  the  public  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  iu  the  ultimate  result,  than  any  which 
could  grow  out  of  perseverance  against  un¬ 
reasonable  demands.  Once  more  may  the 
words  of  the  great  Roman  patriots  be  appealed 
to:  i% Nulla  erkm  minantis  auctoritas  apud  li¬ 
ber  os  esi.”  f 

ts  nd  the  remedy  is  secession,  or,  in  plainer 
words,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Constitution  !  So  we  are  told. 
In  a  word,  the  people  who  defy  us  to  put  the  | 
negro  out  of  this  Hall ;  who  claim  that,  by 
virtue  of  that  negro,  twenty  of  their  number 
stand  upon  this  floor ;  who  hold  a  majority  of 
the  seats  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court;  i 
who  have  time  out  of  mind  wielded  in  their  I 
own  favor  the  executive  influence  of  the  Fed-  i 
eral  Government,  imagine  that  they  are  about 
to  better  their  condition  by  abandon'ng  all 
these  enormous  privileges,  and  by  setting  up 
another  Government,  without  any  similar  ad¬ 
vantages,  among  themselves.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  some  plausibility  in  this  idea,  if  you 
could  fence  yourselves  all  round  with  a  high 
wall,  and  proclaim  a  complete  non-intercourse 
with  the  world  outside.  But  the  day  for  these 
mneies  is  passing  off,  even  with  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese,  who  have  held  to  them  the 
longest.  Your  slaves  will  not  be  made  safer 
at  home,  or  less  aggressive  when  abroad,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  power  of  reclamation  j 

f  The  voice  of  menace  has  no  power  with  freemen. 
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ither  will  your  internal  condition  be  less  an 
iect  of  anxiety  to  your  neighbors  than  it  is 
,w.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  or  the 
m-existence  of  a  common  bond  of  govern- 
ent  may  modity,  but  it  cannot  materially 
ange,  the  conditions  of  your  great  social 
oblern.  If  the  Constitution  were  expunged 
•  agreement  to-morrow,  its  difficulties  might, 
deed,  be  aggravated,  but,  trust  me,  not  one 
them  would  be  removed. 

Whatever  we  may  choose  to  think  or  say  of 
ie  another,  either  for  good  or  evil,  a  higher 
ower  above  us  has  raised  up  on  this  continent 
people,  who,  whether  united  or  divided, 
hether  praying  or  cursing,  whether  loving  or 
fhting,  are  destined  to  remain,  in  all  the  es- 
ntial  features  of  religion,  language,  thought, 
eling,  habits,  customs,  and  manners,  one  and 
e  same.  Whatever  seriously  touches  the 
indition  of  one  portion  of  us,  does  and  will 
ive  its  effect  upon  the  rest.  In  spite  of  all 
forts  to  the  contrary,  there  is  and  will  be  a 
imraon  sympathy,  having  its  root  in  that  uni- 
ersal  principle,  a  simple  allusion  to  which,  by 
great  dramatist  of  antiquity,  is  said  to  have 
istantaneously  elicited  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
om  the  thousands  who  crowded  the  Roman 
ieatre — “Tama  man;  nothing  that  touches 
ien  can  fail  to  move  me.”  Do  you  say  that 
on  can  aud  will  resist  all  this;  that  you  will 


shut  yourselves  up  at  home,  and  see  no  more 
of  the  light  of  reason  than  is  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  de¬ 
nominate  your  property  ?  Then  try  it  a  while, 
if  you  are  mad  enough  to  be  bent  on  the  ex¬ 
periment.  But  permit  me  to  predict,  at  this 
time,  THAT  IT  WILL  IGNOMINIOUSLY  FAIL.  You 
cannot  separate  from  us,  unless  you  can  blot 
from  your  memory  all  the  traces  of  a  common 
descent,  a  common  literature,  social  affinities 
|  cemented  by  the  dearest  ties,  and  of  a  common 
faith.  The  violent  men  who  are  counselling 
this  extreme  policy,  and  in  whom  you  now  put 
your  trust,  will  not  retain  their  hold  upon  your 
confidence,  when  you  open  your  eyes  to  the 
consequences  of  their  work,  and  to  the  causes 
which  they  assign  in  their  justification.  It 
may  then  be  too  late  entirely  to  repair  the 
damage;  but,  whether  late  or  early,  you  shall 
not  have  it  to  say,  that  there  was  not  at  least 
one  voice,  however  humble,  among  those  of 
your  fancied  opponents,  which  did  not  warn 
you  of  the  folly  of  throwing  off  friends  and 
fellow-citizens,  only  because  they  preferred  to 
follow  the  doctrines  taught  by  your  and  their 
fathers,  rather  than  to  desert  them  in  your 
company.  Choose  ye,  where  YrotJ  will  go. 
AS  FOR  US,  WE  WILL  ADHERE  TO  THE  ANCIENT 
FAITH. 
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Republican  Platform  adopted  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Convention,  May  17,  1860. 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  delegated  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Republican  Electors  of  the  United 
States,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents 
and  our  coun  ry,  unite  in  the  following  declara¬ 
tions  : 

First.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during 
the  last  four  years  has  fully  established  the  pro-  ; 
priety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that 
the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence  are 
permanent  in  their  nature,  and  now,  more  than  i 
ever  before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitu-  i 
tional  triumph. 

Second.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  promulgated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  institutions  ;  that  the  Federal-Con¬ 
stitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  j 
of  the  States,  must  and  shall  be  preserved  ;  and 
that  we  reassert  “these  truths  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un¬ 
alienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  | 
the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

Third.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this 
nation  owes  its  unprecedented  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  ;  its  surprising  development  of  material 
resources ;  its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth  ; 
its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor  abroad  ;  [ 
and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  dis¬ 
union,  come  from  whatever  source  they  may  5 
and  we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  Congress  has  uttered  or 


I  countenanced  a  threat  of  disunion,  so  often 
made  by  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
without  rebuke  and  with  applause  from  their 
political  associat  s ;  and  we  denounce  those 
threats  of  disuni<  n,  in  case  of  a  popular  over¬ 
throw  of  their  asc  endency,  as  denying  the  vital 
principles  of  a  ;fee  Government,  and  as  an 
avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  0  an  indignant  people  strongly 
to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

Fourth.  That  "he  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  do¬ 
mestic  institutions,  according  to  its  own  judg¬ 
ment  exclusively ..  is  essential  to  that  balance 
of  power  on  win  h  the  perfection  and  endu¬ 
rance  of  our  po’  tical  faith  depends ;  and  we 
denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force 
of  any  State  or  T\  rritory,  no  matter  under  what 
pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

Fifth.  That  t  ie  present  Democratic  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  ar  exceeded  our  worst  appre¬ 
hensions  in  its  m  asureless  subserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  se-  ional  interest,  as  is  especially 
evident  in  its  des  >erate  exertions  to  force  the 
infamous  Lecor  >ton  Constitution  upon  the 
protesting  people  if  Kansas — in  construing  the 
personal  relation  between  master  and  servant 
to  involve  an  unqualified  property  in  persons — 
in  its  attempted  enforcement  everywhere,  on 
land  and  sea,  thr  ugh  the  intervention  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  F  deral  courts,  of  the  extreme 
pretensions  of  a  p  irely  local  interest,  and  in  its 
general  and  un  \  .rying  abuse  of  the  power  in¬ 
trusted  to  it  by  ii  confiding  people. 

Sixth.  That  tii  people  justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extra  agance  which  pervades  every 
department  of  ti  e  Federal  Government;  that 
a  return  to  rigid  e  conomy  and  accountability  is 
indispensable  to  rrest  the  system  of  plunder 
of  the  public  Treasury  by  favored  partisans ; 
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while  the  recent  startling  developments  of  fraud 
and  corruption  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show 
that  an  entire  change  of  Administration  is  im¬ 
peratively  demanded. 

Seventh.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  its  own  force  carries  slavery  into 
any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  itself,  with  cotemporaneous  exposition, 
and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent;  is 
revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  subversive 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

Eighth.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  Free¬ 
dom  ;  that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they 
had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  terri¬ 
tory,  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation,  when¬ 
ever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain, 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority 
of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  sla¬ 
very  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  under  the  cover  of 
our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judi¬ 
cial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  a 
burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age  ;  and  we 
call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  for  the  total  and  Anal  suppression  of 
that  execrable  traffic. 

Tenth.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes  by  their 
Federal  Governors  of  the  acts  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting  sla¬ 
very  in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic  principles 
of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty, 
embodied  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  and 
a  denunciation  of  the  deception  and  fraud  in¬ 
volved  therein. 

Eleventh.  That  Kansas  should  of  right  be 
immediately  admitted  as  a  State  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her 
people,  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Twelfth.  That  while  providing  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  General  Government  by  du¬ 
ties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such 
an*  adj  ustment  of  these  duties  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  industrial  interest  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of 
national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  work¬ 
ing  men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remuner¬ 
ating  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  and  independence. 

Thirteenth.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale 
or  alienation  to  others  of  the  public  lands  held 
by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the 
free  homestead  policy  which  regards  the  settlers 
as  paupers  or  supplicants  for  public  bounty ;  and 


we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  which 
has  already  passed  the  House. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  Republican  party  is  op¬ 
posed  to  any  change  in  our  naturalization  laws, 
or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of 
citizenship  hitherto  accorded  to  immigrants 
from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or  im¬ 
paired  ;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  effi¬ 
cient  protection  to  the  rights  of  all  classes  of 
citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Fifteenth.  That  the  appropriations  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  of  a 
national  character,  required  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  and  security  of  an  existing  commerce, 
are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified 
by  an  obligation  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

Sixteenth.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  country  ;  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  render  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  in  its  construction;  and  that,  as  pre¬ 
liminary  thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  should 
be  promptly  established. 

Seventeenth.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth 
our  distinctive  principles  and  views,  we  invite 
the  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  however  differ¬ 
ing  on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree 
with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Spaulding1. 

It  is  very  gratifying,  fellow-citizens,  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  moral  force  of  so  large  an  assemblage 
of  intelligent  men  in  the  capital  of  the  natiou. 
I  am  gratified  to  see  that  free  speech  is  tolera¬ 
ted  here  to-night.  It  augurs  well  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Republican  cause.  I  congratulate 
you  and  the  country  that  order  reigns  here  to¬ 
night,  and  that  we  may  here,  in  the  city  of 
Washington — the  common  ground  of  all  the 
States — advocate  the  principles  of  republican 
liberty. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention  at  Chicago,  on  the  16th  inst. 
The  Convention  was  composed  of  able  and  up¬ 
right  men — indeed,  I  may  say  it  was  composed 
of  some  of  the  purest  and  best  men  in  the 
country.  It  was  one  of  the  most  talented  Con¬ 
ventions  ever  held  in  this  country.  Full  dele¬ 
gations  assembled  from  all  the  Northern  States, 
and  from  a  number  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  Convention  was  composed  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  members,  met  together  to  per¬ 
form  a  patriotic  and  responsible  duty. 

The  State  of  New  York  sent  there  a  unani- 
mQus  delegation  of  seventy  good  and  true  men 
to  speak  for  her  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
Republican  freemen.  Their  first  choice  for 
President  was- that  patriotic  and  experienced 
statesman,  William  H.  Seward,  known  to  the 
world  as  the  friend#of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
man.  They  urged  his  selection  with  firmness 
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and  dignity,  as  a  nomination  fit  to  be  made, 
co-operated  with  this  delegation  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  Gov.  Seward,  who  is  my  personal 
and  political  friend.  He  was  my  first  choice. 
He  was  the  choice  of  his  native  State.  His 
friends  were  warm  and  zealous  in  his  behalf. 
He  was  their  chosen  leader,  who  had  stood 
firm  at  all  times — the  foremost  advocate  of  the 
Republican  platform.  The  shafts  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  had  been  heaped  upon  his  devoted  head 
for  more  than  twelve  years  ;  but  during  all  this 
time  he  stood  at  his  post,  unyielding,  battling 
for  the  right,  and  uncompromising  as  the  great 
principles  of  liberty  upon  which  the  Republi- 
cau  party  is  based  are  enduring  and  eternal. 

While  thus  advocating  the  claims  of  Gov. 
Seward  to  a  nomination,  we  did  not  detract  at 
all  from  the  merits  of  Republican  candidates 
presented  from  other  States.  We  went  to  the 
Convention  to  advocate  affirmatively  the  merits 
of  the  favorite  son  of  New  York,  not  to  under¬ 
value  the  services  of  other  true  men  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  The  merits  as  well  as  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  several  candidates  were  freely  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  after  a  full  and  free  interchange  of 
views  and  feelings,  the  balloting  commenced. 
On  the  third  ballot,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  true  and  able  Republican^  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  was  chosen 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  party  in 
this  most  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Government. 

The  moment  that  a  majority  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  uni¬ 
ted  delegation  from  New  York,  through  their 
chairman,  Mr.  Evarts,  moved  to  make  the  nom¬ 
ination  unanimous.  The  action  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  harmonious  throughout,  and  the  nom¬ 
ination  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
the  assembled  multitude. 

All  due  respect  was  paid  to  New  York  as  to 
the  choice  of  Vice  President;  and  when  she 
indicated  a  willingness  to  go  for  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Maine,  he  was 
selected,  with  great  unanimity,  as  the  choice 
of  the  Convention  for  Vice  President 

I  admire  William  H.  Seward  for  his  genius 
and  high  social  qualities,  for  his  exalted  states¬ 
manship,  and  his  fitness  to  discharge  the  du¬ 
ties  of  any  position  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
fill.  The  people  of  New  York  love  and  honor 
William  H.  Seward.  His  friends  everywhere 
admire  his  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  devotion 
to  principle  in  this  great  struggle  to  preserve 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man ;  and  they  will 
continue  to  love  and  cherish  him  ;  but  while 
cherishing  William  H.  Seward,  they  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  able,  upright,  and 
faithful  representative  of  the  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Republican  platform.  He  has 
become  the  chosen  standard-bearer  of  our 
party.  He  is  worthy  of  our  support  and  confi¬ 
dence/*  I  shall  give  him  a  cordial  and  efficient 


support.  The  people  of  the  district  I  repre¬ 
sent — old  Erie  county-7-supporting  him  as  they 
do  with  great  unanimity,  will  give  him  not  'ess 
than  4,000  majority.  The  State  of  New  York  is 
already  enlisted  in  the  contest.  William  H. 
Seward,  ever  self-sacrificing  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  has  written  a  noble  letter  endorsing  the 
nominations  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin..  This 
great  State  will  give  them  her  thirty-five 
electoral  votes  by  a  majority  of  not  less  tha-n 
40,000,  The  American  party  is  coming' in 
nobly  to  the  support  of  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  and  the  ticket  nominated  at  Chicago.  In 
my  district,  where  Mr.  Fillmore  resides,  we 
have  now  a  united  party.  All  the  opponents 
of  modern  Democracy  now  join  hands  to  wrest 
the  Government  from  the  hands  of  the  present 
corrupt,  profligate,  and  imbecile  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Compromises,  compacts,  and  pledges,  have 
been  broken  by  the  Democratic  party,  led  on 
by  the  slave  power.  The  public  money  has 
been  squandered.  Corruption  has  crept  into 
nearly  every  department  of  the  public  service. 
Disunion  raises  its  hydra  head  in  the  capital 
of  the  nation.  The  American  party,  that  has 
been  the  last  to  yield  its  assent  to  the  necessity 
of  unitedly  resisting  the  aggressions  of  the 
Slave  Democracy,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  giv¬ 
ing  up  its  organization,  to  unite  with  the  friends 
of  Republican  liberty,  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  A  change  is 
essential  to  the  stability  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union. 

We  must  unitedly  resist  the  Democratic 
party,  and  redeem  the  country  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  into  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  corrupt  leaders.  Why  should  we  thus 
unite  ?  I  answer,  because  the  perilous  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  country  is  placed  demands 
it. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  ?  Who  obstruct  the  public 
business  by  agitation?  Who  threaten  dis¬ 
union  ?  Who  are  sectional  in  their  speeches 
and  action  ?  and  who  seek  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery  and  slave  representation  in  Congress  ? 

I  propose  briefly  to  answer  these  questions. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  collecting  material  to 
use  in  this  discussion,  extending  back  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  yet  I  do  not  propose,  to 
go  back  of  the  compromise  measures  which 
were  passed  in  1850.  The  passage  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  law  ;  the  Texas  boundary  bill ;  the 
donation  to  Texas  of  ^10,000,000  to  purchase 
a  peace  with  her,  when  we  owed  her  nothing ; 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ;  and  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  free  State — known  as  the  “  compromise 
measures”  of  1850 — were  regarded  as  a  “final 
adjustment  and  permanent  settlement”  of  the 
slavery  agitation  in  Congress.  These,  meas¬ 
ures  were  passed  by  the  joint  co-operation  and 
votes  of  both  Whigs  and' Democrats.  In  1851, 
Democrats  and  Whigs  entered  into  the  follow- 
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ing  written  agreement  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
compromise  of  1850 : 

“The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  believing 
that  a  renewal  of  sectional  controversy  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  would  be  both  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  Union  and  destrut  ive  of  its  objects, 
and  seeing  no  mode  by  which  such  controver¬ 
sy  can  be  avoided,  except  by  a  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  settlement  thereof  effected  by  the 
compromise  acts  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  declare  their  intention  to 
maintain  the  said  settlement  inviolate,  and  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  repeat  or  alter  the  acts 
aforesaid,  unless  by  the  gent  ral  consent  of  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  and  to  remedy  such 
evils,  if  any,  as  time  and  experience  may  de¬ 
velop. 

“  And  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  resolu¬ 
tion  effective,  they  further  declare,  that  they 
will  not  support  for  office  of  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  of  Senator  or  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  or  ?s  member  of  a 
State  Legislature,  any  man,  of  whatever  par¬ 
ty,  who  is  not  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  settlement  aforesaid,  and  to 
the  renewal,  in  any  form,  of  agitation  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

“  Henry  Clay. 


Howell  Cobb. 

C.  S.  Morehead. 
William  Duer. 
Robert  L.  Rose. 

H.  S.  Foote. 

W.  C.  Dawson. 
James  Brooks. 
Thomas  J.  Rusk. 
A.  H.  Stephens. 
Jeremiah  Clemens. 
Robert  Toombs. 
James  Cooper. 

M.  P.  Gentry. 
Thomas  G.  Pratt. 
Henry  W.  Hilliard. 
William  M.  Gwin. 
F.  E.  McLean. 
Samuel  Eliot. 

A.  G.  Watkins. 
David  Outlaw. 
Alexander  Evans. 


H.  A.  Bullard. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

T.  S.  Raymond. 

J.  Phillips  Phcenix. 
A.  H.  Sheppard. 

A.  M.  Schermerhorn. 
Davi  i  Breck. 

John  R.  Thurman. 
James  L.  Johnson. 

D.  A.  Bokee. 

J.  B.  Thompson. 
George  R.  Andrews. 
J.  M  Anderson. 

W.  Id  Mangum. 

John  B.  Kerr. 

Jere  niah  Morton. 

J.  P.  Caldwell. 

R:  I.  Bowie. 

Edm  and  Deberry. 

E.  C  Cabell. 

Hun  phrey  Marshall. 
Alien  F.  Owen.” 


In  1852,  the  Whig  and  De  mocratic  National 
Conventions,  which  put  in  nc  mination  General 
Scott  and  General  Pierce  f<  c  President,  both 
approved  of  these  measures,  a  A  agreed  to  them 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  Slavery  question, 
both  in  Congress  and  out  W’  it.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  in  their  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore,  in  1852,  pledged  hemselves  to  the 
nation,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

44  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  interfere  with  or  ontrol  the  domes¬ 
tic  institutions  of  the  sever;  1  States,  and  that 
such  States  are  the  sole  ano  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs, 
not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  that  all 


1  efforts  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere 
4  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient 
4  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead 
4  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  conse- 
4  quences ;  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  in- 
4  evitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of 
4  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  per- 
4  manency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be 
4  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political 
4  institutions. 

44  f  hat  the  foregoing  proposition  covers,  and 
4  was  intended  to  embrace,  the  whole  subject  of 
4  the  slavery  agitation  in  Congress;  and,  there- 
4  fore,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  stand- 
4  ing  upon  the  national  platform,  will  abide  by 
4  and  adhere  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
4  acts  known  as  the  compromise  measures  set- 
4  tied  by  the  last  Congress,  the  act  for  the  re- 
4  claiming  of  fugitives  from  service  included, 
4  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  ex- 
4  press  provision  of  the  Constitution,  cannot 
4  with  fidelity  thereto  be  repealed  or  so  changed 
4  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

11  Resolved,  That  we  will  resist  all  attempts 
4  at  renewing,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the 
4  slavery  agitation,  under  whatever  shape  and 
4  color  the  attempt  may  be  made.” 

And  the  Whig  party  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
same  place,  resolved  and  pledged  themselves 
as  follows,  to  wit : 

44  That  the  series  of  measures  commonly 
4  known  as  the  compromise,  including  the  fu- 
4  gitive  slave  law,  are  acquiesced  in  by  the 
4  Whig  party  of  the  United  States,  as  a  settle- 
4  ment,  in  principle  and  substance,  a  final  set- 
4  tlement  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting  ques- 
4  tions  which  they  embrace ;  and  so  far  as  the 
4  fugitive  slave  law  is  concerned,  we  will  main- 
4  tain  the  same,  and  insist  on  its  strict  enforce- 
4  ment,  until  time  and  experience  shall  demon- 
4  strate  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to 
4  guard  against  evasion  or  abuse,  not  impairing 
4  its  present  efficiency;  and  we  deprecate  all 
4  further  agitation  of  slavery  questions  as  dan- 
4  gerous  to  our  peace,  and  will  discountenance 
4  all  efforts  at  the  renewal  or  continuance  of 
4  such  agitation,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  what- 
4  ever,  wherever,  or  however  the  attempt  may 
4  be  made;  and  we  will  maintain  this  system  as 
4  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the  Whig  party 
4  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.” 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Thirty-second  Con¬ 
gress,  in  December,  1851,  Lynn  Boyd,  a  South¬ 
ern  slaveholder  and  Democrat,  was  promptly 
elected  Speaker,  without  any  agitation  of  slave¬ 
ry,  or  any  filibustering  for  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  Whigs,  who  were  then  in  a  minority. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  House,  the 
following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son  of  Georgia,  and  subsequently  passed  by 
the  joint  votes  of  Whigs  and  Democrats,  viz : 

44 1.  Resolved ,  Thn^  we  recognise  the  binding 
4  efficacy  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
4  tion,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
4  people  generally,  as  we  declare  it  to  be  ours 


(  individually,  to  abide  such  compromises,  and 
1  to  sustain  the  laws  necessary  to  carry  them 
‘  out ;  the  provision  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
1  slaves,  and  the  act  of  the  last  Congress  for 
‘  that  purpose,  included  ;  and  that  we  deprecate 
‘  all  further  agitation  of  the  question  growing 
*  out  of  that  provision  of  the  questions  embraced 
4  in  the  acts  ot  the  last  Congress  known  as  the 
1  compromise,  and  of  questions  generally  con- 
1  nected  with  the  institution  of  slavery ,  as  un- 
4  necessary,  useless,  and  dangerous. 

u  II.  Resolved ,  That  the  series  of  acts  passed 
1  during  the  first  session  of  Thirty-first  Con- 
<  gress,  known  as  the  compromise,  are  regarded 
4  as  a  Final  adjustment  and  a  permanent 
1  settlement  of  the  questions  therein  ern- 
‘  braced,  and  should  be  maintained  and  exe- 
4  cuted  as  such.’* 

The  final  vote  was  taken  on  these  resolutions 
April  5,  1852,  and  among  the  names  recorded 
in  their  favor,  ( (Congressional  Globe,  pages  982, 
983,)  I  find  Thomas  S. 'Bocock,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Speaker,  John  S.  Caskie,  Henry 
A.  Edmundson,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  John 
Letcher,  and  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  of  Virginia ; 
John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri ;  Thomas  B.  Flor¬ 
ence,  of  Pennsylvania  j  Thomas  L.  Glingman, 
of  North  Carolina  ;  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia  ;  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  George  S. 
Houston,  and  William  R.  Smith,  of  Alabama ; 
John  C.  Breckinridge  and  R.  -H.  Stanton,  of 
Kentucky;  Willis  Allen  and  William  A.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  of  Illinois ;  Harry  Hibbard,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  ;  George  W.  Jones  and  Frederick  P.  Stan¬ 
ton,  of  Tennessee;  John  G.  Davis,  C.  L.  Dun¬ 
ham,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana  ; 
and  Moses  McDonald,  of  Maine. 

Here  was  a  solemn  promise  on  the  part  of  all 
the  above-named  Democrats  that  they  would 
keep  the  peace,  and  not  agitate  any  more  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  subject  of  slavery.  It 
was  declared  to  be  a  44  finality,”  and  a  44  perma¬ 
nent  settlement”  of  the  whole  subject  of  slavery 
agitation.  This  mutual  bond  of  peace  was 
given  in  the  most  solemn  form  between  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  by  a  vote  of  100  to  65.  There 
was  a  seeming  concurrence  of  the  two  great 
leading  parties  of  the  country  in  what  had 
been  done,  and  an  apparent  determination,  on 
the  part  of  both,  that  no  subject  should  again 
be  introduced  into  Congress  to  reopen  this  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  discord  between  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Union. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  Texas 
boundary  bill,  nor  the  donation  of  $10,000,000 
to  Texas  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  had  become 
established  laws  of  the  land,  I  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  them  ;  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in 
them  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  look  forward  with  hope  that  our  be¬ 
loved  country  would  have  a  peaceable  and 
prosperous  course  for  many  years. 

How  suddenly  were  ail  these  promises  broken  1 


Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Millard  Fillmore, 
and  a  few  others,  agreed  to  this  compromise  in 
good^  faith,  and  would  have  gladly  seen  it  ad¬ 
hered  to,  but,  most  unfortunately,  very  few  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it  had  sufficient  firmness 
to  resist  subsequent  events. 

Suddenty,  and  without  the  least  necessity  or 
provocation,  the  country  was  startled  with  a 
proposition  to  reopen  the  slavery  agitation  in 
a  more  aggravated  form  than  ever  before. 
I  he  Kansas  Nebraska  bill  wa3  introduced  by 
Senator  Douglas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  sustained  as  a  Democratic 
measure  by  President  Pierce,  and  adopted  by 
Democratic  and  Southern  Whig  votes.  The 
bond  of  peace  agreed  to  in  1 850— ’5 1— ’52  was 
broken,  and  broken,  too,  by  the  very  men  who 
had  pledged  themselves  not  again  to  agitate 
the  slavery  question.  Among  the  members 
who  had  voted  for  the  compromise  resolutions, 
declaring  .that  the  adjustment  should  be  a 
u  final  settlement,”  I  find  the  following  names 
recorded  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Missouri 
compromise — ( Congressional  Globe,  1854,  page 
1254) — viz:  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  John  S.  Cas¬ 
kie,  Henry  A.  Edmundson,  Charles  J.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  John  Letcher,  and  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri ;  Thomas  B. 
Florence,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
man,  of  North  Carolina  ;  A.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia;  W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  George  S.  Houston, 
and  William  R.  Smith,  of  Alabama;  John  C. 
Breckinridge  and  R.  H.  Stanton,  of  Kentucky  ; 
Willis  Allen  and  William  A.  Richardson,  of 
Illinois  ;  Harry  Hibbard,  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
Colin  M.  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut.;  George  W. 
Jones  and  F.  P.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee  ;  John 
G.  Davis,  C.  L.  Dunham,  and  Thomas  A.  Hen¬ 
dricks,  of  Indiana  ;  and  Moses  McDonald,  of 
Maine.  The  final  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
May  22,  1854.  This  breach  of  faith  broke 
down  the  old  Whig  party,  nearly  ruined  the 
Democratic  party,  and  threw  the  flood-gates  of 
agitation  wide  open.  As  Mr.  Fillmore  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  Pandora’s  box  was  opened,  and  no  meas¬ 
ure  was  passed  so  fruitful  of  evil  as  has  been 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Agitation  has  been  rife 
ever  since,  and  no  human  being  can  foretell  the 
time  when  fraternal  feeling,  concord,  and  har¬ 
mony,  will  again  be  restored  to  the  country. 
Certainly  not  till  the  Republican  party  take3 
control  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  in  his  patriotic  letter  to  the 
Union  Committee  in  New  York,  justly  ob¬ 
serves  : 

“  All  must  remember  that  in  1849  and  1850 
1  the  country  was^severely  agitated  on  the  dis- 
4  turbing  question  of  slavery.  That  contest 
4  grew  out  of  the  acquisition  of  new  territory 
4  from  Mexico,  and  a  contest  between  the 
4  North  and  the  South  as  to  whether  slavery 
4  should  be  tolerated  in  any  part  of  that  terri- 
4  tory.  Mixed  up  with  this  was  a  claim,  on 
4  the  part  of  the  slaveholding  States,  that  the 
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(  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  the  ren- 
4  dition  of  fugitives  from  service  should  be 
4  made  available,  as  the  law  of  1793  on  that 
‘  subject,  which  depended  chiefly  on  the  States’ 

4  officers  for  its  execution,  bad  become  inope- 
4  rative,  because  States’  officers  wrere  not  obliged 
4  to  perform  that  duty. 

44  After  a  severe  struggle,  which  threatened 
(  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  Congress  finally 
4  passed  laws  settling  these  questions ;  and  the 
i  Government  and  the  people  for  a  time  seemed 

<  to  acquiesce  in  that  compromise  as  a  final 
‘  settlement  of  this  exciting  question ;  and  it  is 
‘  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  mistaken 

<  ambition,  or  the  hope  of  promoting  a  party 
*  triumph,  should  have  tempted  any  one  to 
4  raise  this  question  again.  But  in  an  evil 
“  hour  this  Pandora’s  box  was  again  opened 
4  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  unjustifiable 
4  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  by  a 
4  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the 
4  floods  of  evils  now  swelling  and  threatening  to 
‘  overthrow  the  Constitution,  and  sweep  away 
4  the  foundation  of  the  Government  itself,  and 
4  deluge  this  land  with  fraternal  blood,  may  all 
4  be  traced  to  this  unfortunate  act.  Whateyer 
4  might  have  been  the  motive,  few  acts  have 
4  ever  been  so  barren  of  good,  and  so  fruitful 
4  of  evil. 

4i  The  contest  has  exasperated  the  public 
4  mind,  North  and  South,  and  engendered  feel- 
4  ings  of  distrust,  and  I  may  say  hate,  that  I 
4  fear  it  will  take  years  to  wear  away.  The 
4  lamentable  tragedy  at  Harper’s  Ferry  is 
1  clearly  traceable  to  this  unfortunate  contro- 
‘  versy  about  slavery  in  Kansas ;  and  while 
4  the  chief  actor  in  this  invasion  has  exhibited 
4  some  traits  of  character  which  challenge  our 
4  admiration,  yet  his  fanatical  zeal  seems  to 
4  have  blinded  his  moral  perceptions,  and  hur- 
4  ried  him  into  an  unlawful  attack  upon  the 
4  lives  of  a  peaceful  and  unoffending  commu- 
4  nity  in  a  sister  State,  with  the  evident  inten- 
4  tion  of  raising  a  servile  insurrection,  which 
4  no  one  can  contemplate  without  horror ;  and 
4  few,  I  believe  very  few,  can  be  found  so  indif- 
4  ferent  to  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  or  so 
4  blinded  by  fanatical  zeal,  as  not  to  believe 
4  that  he  justly  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law 
4  which  he  had  violated.” 

The  Whig  party  North  and  South  having 
been  completely  broken  up  by  the  perpetration 
of  this  great  wrong,  and  the  subsequent  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  slave  power,  backed  up  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  force  slavery 
upon  an  unwilling  people  in  Kansas,  and  by 
fraud  and  violence  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State,  a  new  phase  was  given  to  public  affairs 
and  to  the  parties  in  the  country.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  became  greatly  divided  and  dis¬ 
tracted  by  this  outrage,  and  would  also  have 
been  entirely  demolished,  if  Southern  States 
had  not  rallied  to  the  support  of  that  party. 
All  the  Southern  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Maryland,  having  gone  over  to  the  support  of 


the  Democratic  party,  and  the  aggressions  of 
the  Southern  propagandists  of  slavery  in  their 
attempt  to  send  slavery  everywhere,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  became  essentially  a  Southern  sec¬ 
tional  party,  inasmuch  as  very  few  public  men 
South,  of  either  party,  could  be  sustained  by 
their  constituents  in  opposing  these  outrageous 
measures  in  Congress,  and  the  frauds  and  ras¬ 
calities  committed  in  Kansas.  All  the  com¬ 
pacts,  resolutions,  and  agreements,  to  keep  the 
peace,  so  recently  made,  having  been  broken, 
confidence  was  greatly  impaired,  indeed  X 
may  say  entirely  destroyed,  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  in  this  state  of  things  a  new  party 
was  formed,  called  the  Republican  Party,  to 
resist  the  Democratic  party  in  its  new  and 
alarming  attitude  of  pro-slavery  aggression. 

This  new  party  was  made  up  of  Noi'thern 
men  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Whig  party,  the 
Free-Soil  Democracy  and  all  friends  of  true  re¬ 
publican  liberty  who  desired  to  see  the  Sham 
Democracy  overthrown,  and  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  brought  back  to  the  principles  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic. 

The  Republican  party  recognises  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  govern,  and  their  power  to  en¬ 
force  that  right  against  all  attempts  at  disun¬ 
ion,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  It  is 
based  upon  the  great  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  the  National  Government  rests, 
that  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  thereof,  are  to  be  faithfully  observed 
and  enforced,  and  it  demands  economy  and  a 
rigid  accountability  on  the  part  of  all  public 
officers. 

The  Republican  party  insists  that  slavery 
originated  in  force,  by  the  stronger  against 
the  weaker  party,  and  not  by  natural  right  5 
that  it  is  maintained  and  upheld  by  oppression 
and  wrong,  and  against  the  law  of  nature. 
This  usurped  ownership  in  man  is  not  that 
kind  of  property  which  is  recognised  by  the 
general  consent  of  mankind.  The  advanced 
state  of  civilized  society  does  not  recognise 
the  right  of  one  man  to  own  another  man 
against  his  will.  The  inalienable  right  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  all.  The  right  of  every  man  to  him¬ 
self,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  ingenuity 
and  industry,  are  among  the  natural  rights  of 
every  person  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not,  rec¬ 
ognise  any  vested  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
It  treats  them  as  persons  held  to  service  or 
labor,  and  not  as  property.  The  word  slave 
does  not  occur  in  the  Constitution,  and  I  will 
not  go  one  step  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  to  uphold  this  usurpation  and 
wrong. 

The  Republican  party  was  organized  in 
1854-’55,  upon  the  platform  of  liberty  and 
independence,  to  maintain  the  union  of  the 
States  and  the  rights  of  the  States ;  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press  ;  to  resist  the  spread 
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of  slavery  and  the  aggressions  of  the  slave 
power ;  the  equal  rights  of  all  persons  to  im¬ 
partial  protection  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom;  and  of 
all  American  citizens,  whether  native  or  natu¬ 
ralized,  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  benefits ; 
and  requiring  no  test  for  office  except  honesty, 
capacity,  and  devotion  to  American  institu¬ 
tions. 

Accessions  have  continually  been  made  to 
the  Republican  party,  ever  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  has  won  to  the  support  of  its  priireL 
pies  good  men,  from  time  to  time,  from  all  the 
other  parties,  until  it  now  embraces  the  best 
men  of  the  country.  It  has  become  a  compact 
and  overshadowing  organization,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  take  possession  of  and  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  Government,  upon  the  great  principles 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  justice,  as  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States. 

Tb,e  prospect  of  success  for  any  party  was 
never  more  flattering.  All  the  doubtful  States 
are  now  considered  certain  for  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin.  Illinois  is  waking  up  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  contest.  Her  prairies  are  on  fire 
for  honest  old  Abe,  and  will  give  a  rousing 
majority.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  Indi¬ 
ana.  l  he  Fillmore  men  of  1856,  in  these  two 
States,  come  in  nobly  to  the  support  of  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin.  Ohio  was  never  doubtful  for 
any  Republican  candidate.  The  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  keystone  State  of  the  Union, 
are  awake  to  the  importance  of  redeeming 
their  State  from  the  thraldom  of  1856,  and  the 
frauds  and  corruptions  of  President  Buchan¬ 
an^  Administration.  They  will  not  be  likely 
to  play  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats 
by  supporting  any  third-party  candidates.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  Jersey  Blues  are  organizing, 
and  will  speak  for  themselves  in  due  time. 

The  Republican  cause  is  onward.  Every 
man  who  desires  good  government  has  an  im¬ 
portant  political  duty  to  perform,  and,  with  a 
united  and  determined  effort,  the  country  will 
be  redeemed  from  the  misrule  of  mod^n  De¬ 
mocracy. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  of  Hon.  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  for  us  to  add  to 
this  hasty  sketch  an  extrabt  from  one  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  extempore  speeches  in  the  campaign 
of  1858,  which  was  republished  in  our  columns 
a  few  days  since,  and  elicited  the  highest  en¬ 
comiums  from  delegates  and  visiters  from 
other  States.  The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  has  rarely  -received  a  more  thoughtful 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  glowing  tribute: 

“The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
4  formed  by  the  representatives  of  American 
4  liberty  from  thirteen  States  of  the  Confedera- 
4  cy,  twelve  of  which  were  slaveholding  com- 


4  munities.  We  need  not  discuss  the  way  or 
4  the  reason  of  their  becoming  slaveholding 
4  communities.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  all 
4  of  them  greatly  deplored  the  evil,  and  that 
4  they  placed  a  provision  in  the  Censtitution 
4  which  they  supposed  would  gradually  remove 
4  the  disease,  by  cutting  off  its  source.  This 
4  was,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  So  gen- 
4  eral  was  the  conviction — the  public  determi-* 
4  nation — to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade, 
4  that  the  provision  which  1  have  referred  to 
4  as  being-  placed  in  the  Constitution,  declared 
4  that  it  should  not  be  abolished  prior  to  the 
4  year  1808.  A  constitutional  provision  w7as 
4  necessary  to  prevent  the  people,  through 
‘  Congress,  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic 
4  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Now,  if 
4  slavery  had  been  a  good  thing,  would  the 
4  Fathers  of  the  Republic  have  taken  a  step 
4  calculated  to  diminish  its  beneficent  infiu- 
4  ences  among  themselves,  and  snatch  the 
4  bond  wholly  from  their  posterity  ?  These 
4  communities,  by  their  representatives  in  old 
4  Independence  Hall,  said  to  the  whole  world 
4  of  men,  4  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
4  dent :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
'4  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
4  tain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
4  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.’ 
4  This  was  their  majestic  interpretation  of  the 
4  economy  of  the  Universe.  This  was  their 
4  lofty  and  wise  and  noble  understanding  of  the 
4  justice  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures.  [Ap- 
4  plause.]  Yes,  gentlemen,  to  all  His  crea- 
4  tures,  to  the  whole  great  family  of  man.  In 
4  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped 
4  with  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent 
4  into  the  world  to  be  trodden  on,  and  degra- 
4  ded,  and  imbruted,  by  its  fellows.  They 
4  grasped  not  only  the  whole  race  of  man  then 
4  living,  but  they  reached  forward  and  seized 
4  upon  the  farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a 
4  beacon  to  guide  their  children  and  their  chil- 
4  dren’s  children,  and  the  countless  myriads 
4  who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other  ages. 
4  Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew  the 
4  tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants  ;  and 
4  so  they  established  these  self-evident  truths, 

4  that  when,  in  the  distant  future,  some  man, 
4  some  faction,  some  interest,  should  set  up  the 
4  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men,  or  none  but 
4  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxons,  were 
4  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
4  happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again 
4  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  take 
4  courage  to  renew  the  battle  which  their 
4  fathers  began,  so  that  truth,  and  justice,  and 
4  mercy,  and  all  the  humane  and  Christian  vir- 
4  tues,  might  not  be  extinguished  from  the 
4  land ;  so  that  no  man  hereafter  would  dare  to 
4  limit  and  circumscribe  the  great  principles 
4  on  which  the  temple  of  Liberty  was  being 
4  built.  [Loud  cheers.] 

44  Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been 
4  taught  doctrines  conflicting  with  the  great 
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4  landmarks  of  ike  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  ;  if  you  have  listened  to  suggestions 
4  which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur, 
4  and  mutilate  the  symmetry  of  its  proportions; 
‘  if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
4  men  are  not  created  equal  in  those  inaliena- 
4  ble  rights  enumerated  by  our  chart  of  liberty, 
4  let  me  entreat  you  to  come  back.  Return  to 
‘  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring  close  by  the 
4  blood  of  the  Revolution.  Think  nothing  of 
4  me — take  no  thought  for  the  political  fate  of 
4  any  man  whomsoever — but  come  back  to  the 
4  truths  that  are  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
‘  pendence.  You  may  do  anything  with  me 
4  you  choose,  if  you  will  but  heed  these  sacred 
4  principles.  You  may  not  only  defeat  me  for 
4  the  Senate,  but  you  may  take  me  and  put  me 
4  to  death.  While  pretending  no  indifference 
4  to  earthly  honors,  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated, 
4  in  this  contest,  by  something  higher  than  an 
4  anxiety  lor  office.  I  charge 
4  paltry  and  insignificant  thought  for  any  man’s 
4  success.  It  is  nothing;  I  am  nothing;  Judge 
4  Douglas  is  nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that 
4  immortal  emblem  of  Humanity ,  the  Declara- 
4  tion  of  American  Independence .” 


Letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  Illinois  Siaats  Anzeiger  gives  publicity 
to  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  written 
about  a  year  ago,  upon  a  question  of  public 
policy  which  was  then  discussed  in  tjeveral  of 
the  States,  and  which  is  disapproved  in  one  of 
the  declarations  of  the  Chicago  platform  : 

44  Springfield,  May  17,  1859. 

44  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter,  in  which  you  in 
4  quire,  on  your  own  account  and  in  behalf  of 
4  certain  other  German  citizens,  whether  I  ap- 
4  prove  or  oppose  the  constitutional  provision 
4  in  relation  to  naturalized  citizens  which  was 
4  lately  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  and  whether 


4  I  favor  or  oppose  a  fusion  of  the  Republicans 
4  with  the  other  Opposition  elements  in  the 
4  campaign  of  I860,  has  been  received. 

44  Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
4  pendent  State,  and  I  have  no  right  to  advise 
4  her  in  her  policy.  Yet,  if  any  one  is  desirous 
4  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  what  I  would  do 
4  irom  what  she  has  done,  I  may  speak  without 
4  impropriety.  I  say,  then,  that  so  far  as  I  un- 
4  derstancl  the  Massachusetts  provision,  I  am 
4  against  its  adoption,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but 
4  in  every  other  place  in  which  I  have  the  right 
4  to  oppose  it.  As  I  understand  the  spirit  of 
4  our  institutions,  it  is  designed  to  promote  the 
4  elevation  of  men.  I  am,  therefore,  hostile  to 
4  anything  that  tends  to  their  debasement.  It 
4  is  well  known  that  I  deplore  the  oppressed 
4  condition  of  the  blacks,  and  it  would,  there- 
4  fore,  be  very  inconsistent  for  me  to  look  with 
4  approval  upon  any  measure  that  infringes  upon 
4  the  inalienable  rights  of  white  men,  whether 
4  or  not  they  are  born  in  another  land  or  speak 
4  a  different  language  from  our  own.  , 

44  In  respect  to  a  fusion,  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
4  whenever  it  can  be  effected  on  Republican 
4  principles,  but  upon  no  other  condition.  A 
4  fusion  upon  any  other  platform  would  be  as 
4  insane  as  unprincipled.  It  would  thereby  lose 
4  the  whole  North,  while  the  common  enemy 
4  would  still  have  the  support  of  the  entire 
‘  South.  The  question  in  relation  to  men  is 
4  different.  There  are  good  and  patriotic  men 
4  and  able  statesmen  in  the  South  whom  I 
4  would  willingly  support  if  they  would  place 
4  themselves  on  Republican  ground ;  but  I 
4  shall  oppose  the  lowering  of  the  Republican 
4  standard  even  by  a  hair' s-breadth. 

44 1  have  written  in  haste,  but  1  believe  that 
4  I  have  answered  your  questions  substantially. 

44  Respectfully,1  yours, 

44  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

44  Dr.  Theodor  Canisius.” 
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SHALL  THE  TERRITORIES  BE  AFRICANIZED? 
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The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  motion  of  Air. 
Bright,  to  print  the  annual  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  accompanying  documents — 

Mr.  HARLAN  said  : 

Mr.  President:  I  was  about  to  remark,  when 
I  gave  way  for  these  personal  explanations,  that 
the  members  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of 
the  country  may  now  begin  to  understand  each 
other.  When  the  President  says,  in  the  message 
now  under  consideration,  that 

“  The  right  has  been  established  of  every  citizen  to  take 
his  property  of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common 
Territories  belonging  equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Conled- 
eracy,  and  to  have  it  protected  there  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  ”  that  “  neither  Congress,  nor  a  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  nor  any  human  power,  has  any  authority  to  annul  or 
impair  this  vested  right” — 

He  speaks  the  opinion  of  every  Democratic  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  and,  I  think,  the  avowed  opinion  of  nearly 
every  Democratic  member  of  the  other  branch  of 
Congress,  including  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
members  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  Now,  sir,  if 
we  admit  this  proposition  to  be  true,  the  corol¬ 
lary  must  necessarily  follow,  that  if  this  property 
introduced  into  the  Territories  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
found  to  be  insecure,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  means  for  its  legal  pro¬ 
tection.  The  conclusion,  admitting  the  premises, 
is  irresistible.  When  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  walks  up  to  that  tribunal,  and 
with  his  hand  uplifted  swears  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  his  countrymen  to  support  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  he  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  a  mere  acquiescence  in  its  pro¬ 
visions.  He  swears  to  support  the  Constitution 
in  his  official  capacity  as  a  Senator,  as  a  legisla¬ 
tor  from  whose  brain  must  emanate  the  laws 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  guaran¬ 
tied  by  it.  Hence,  if  the  alleged  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  the  Territories  be  conceded  to  be  a 
constitutional  right,  he  who  swears,  in  his  of¬ 
ficial  capacity  as  a  legislator,  to  support  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  must  enact  the  laws  necessary  for  its 
protection.  The  Republicans  deny  the  premises, 
and  are  not  therefore  bound  by  the  conclusion. 
The  reason  assigned  on  the  other  side  of  this 


Chamber  for  this  exposition  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  slaveholders,  is  much  broader  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  than  has  jet  been  stated. 

It  is  said  tbat  the  citizens  of  each  State  have 
a  common  right  to  go  into  and  enjoy  the  com¬ 
mon  territory  belonging  to  the  Republic,  because 
it  was  purchased  by  the  common  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  nation;  that  it  would  be  flagrant 
injustice  to  the  slaveholder  to  tax  his  purse  and 
his  blood  in  procuring  it,  and  then  to  exclude 
him  from  its  occupancy,  by  denying  him  the 
right  to  enter  it  with  his  slaves.  But  this  rea¬ 
soning  is  as  applicable  to  the  States  as  to  the 
Territories.  In  the  State  I  have  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent  on  this  floor,  in  California, 
Oregon,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  from 
which  slavery  has  been  excluded,  not  only  by 
act  of  Congress,  but  by  the  provisions  of  the 
State  Constitutions,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
public  land.  If,  then,  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  Territories  can  be  demanded  by  the 
slaveholder  because  of  its  purchase  from  the 
common  treasure,  he  may,  for  the  same  reason, 
demand  its  admission  into  all  the  States  contain¬ 
ing  public  domain.  This  argument  addresses 
itself  rather  to  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  than  to  the  Congress  engaged  in 
administering  it,  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  used 
to  throw  light  on  the  intention  of  its  authors,  in 
explaining  any  ambiguous  provision.  It  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  to  confer  on  Congress 
power  to  enact  laws  that  would  inflict  injustice 
on  the  people  of  any  of  the  States.  But  they 
were  framing  a  paramount  law  for  the  States,  as 
well  as  the  national  domain  outside  of  the  States. 
Hence,  if  this  paramount  law  recognises  the  right 
of  the  slaveholder  to  slaves  as  property,  and 
guaranties  the  protection  of  such  property  out¬ 
side  of  the  States  authorizing  its  existence,  by 
implication  merely,  founded  on  the  reason  stated, 
it  must  protect  it  wherever  the  facts  exist  on 
which  the  reason  is  founded. 

But,  sir,  the  proposition  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  Territories  is  complained  of  as  a  badge 
of  odium  j  it  is  said  to  reflect  disparagingly  on 
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the  people  of  the  slave  States.  It  has  been  de¬ 
nominated,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  “  a  stig¬ 
ma”  on  them  and  their  institutions.  Well,  sir, 
this  stigma — this  moral  disparagement — is  no 
more  marked  as  an  act  of  Congress  excluding 
slaves  from  the  public  domain,  than  as  an  act  of 
each  of  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
excluding  slaves  from  every  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction.  A  majority  of  the  States  have 
thus  repudiated  slavery  by  their  Constitutions 
and  their  laws.  Honorable  Senators,  a  few  days 
since,  denounced  that  provision  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform  that  denominates  slavery  and  po- 
•Jygamy  the  twin  relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
intimated  their  inability  to  associate  with  its 
defenders  on  terms  of  a  common  brotherhood,  in 
consequence  of  the  implied  reflection  on  the 
moral  character  of  those  who  own  slaves.  We 
were  distinctly  informed  that  the  only  certain 
mode  of  securing  a  return  of  this  kindly  inter¬ 
course,  was  the  abandonment  of  our  platform, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Republican  party. 
But,  sir,  there  is  a  much  more  distinct  reflection 
on  slavery  contained  in  the  Constitutions  and 
laws  of  eighteen  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
Confederation,  in  some  of  whom  any  act  by 
which  a  human  beiDg  could  be  held  as  a  slave 
is  declared  to  be  a  felony,  and  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  Can  harmony 
and  brotherly  feeling,  in  this  Chamber,  and 
throughout  the  country,  return  while  these  odi¬ 
ous  Constitutions  and  laws  exist?  If  the  decla¬ 
ration,  in  a  political  platform,  that  slavery  is  a 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  occasions  the  modest 
demand  from  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  that 
the  party  shall  be  dissolved,  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  loss  of  the  kindly  feeling  and 
friendship  of  slaveholders,  and  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  slave  States,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  States 
who  W'ould  punish  slaveholding  as  a  felony,  if 
attempted  within  their  jurisdiction?  Can  this 
brotherly  feeling  be  expected  until  these  States 
abrogate  their  Constitutions  and  repeal  these 
odious  laws — that  is,  cease  to  be  free  States,  and 
become  slave  States  ? 

But,  1&ir,  this  demand  that  slaveholding  shall 
be  approved  by  the  people  of  the  free  States  as 
morally  right,  and  slave  property  placed  on  a 
platform  of  perfect  equality  with  every  other 
species  of  property,  is  still  broader  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  The  people  of  the  free  States  may  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  any  people  on  earth  with  whom 
we  are  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity,  and  pur¬ 
chase  property  of  every  kind  that  may  be  legally 
sold,  according  to  their  laws,  and  that  may  be 
legally  held  in  these  States,  and  return  with  it 
with  perfect  impunity.  Citizens  of  Iowa  have 
sent  to  Europe  for  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep 
and  swine  and  domestic  fowls,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  character  of  the  stock  at  home; 
and  when  thus  abroad,  they  claim  the  protection 
of  the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  this  Republic,  and 
if  molested  or  insulted,  would  justly  demand  that 
the  entire  military  and  naval  power  of  the  na¬ 
tion  should  be  called  into  requisition  to  avenge 
the  insult  or  to  redress  the  wrong.  But  how  is 
it  when  a  citizen  of  a  slave  State  goes  across  the 
same  Atlantic  to  a  country  where  commerce  in 
slaves  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  attempts  to  im¬ 
port  a  cargo  of  this  kind  of  stock  to  States  of  this 


Confederation  in  which  slaves  are  held  as  proper¬ 
ty  ?  If  arrested,  and  delivered  to  the  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  instead  of  securing  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  own  Government,  he  is  declared  to 
be  a  pirate,  an  enemy  of  the  race,  and  will  be  hung 
by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead.  You  claim  that  your 
slave  property  shall  be  placed  on  a  platform  of  per¬ 
fect  equaiity,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
with  every  other  species  of  property — that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  against  it,  no  odious 
distinctions  against  your  institutions.  Will  you 
not,  then,  be  compelled  to  repeal  the  laws  that 
make  it  “  piracy”  to  trade  in  slaves  abroad?  To 
this  conclusion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Democratic 
party  is  legitimately  drifting. 

The  Republicans  deny  the  premises.  They  de¬ 
ny  that  slave  property  does  or  can  exist  outside 
of  the  States  tolerating  it.  They  deny  that  we 
are  required  in  the  free  States  to  contemplate 
the  people  residing  in  any  State,  black  or  white, 
as  property.  We  treat  all  your  inhabitants  as 
people.  1  deny  that  members  of  Congress  are 
required,  as  legislators,  to  treat  those  whom  you 
denominate  slaves  as  property.  I  deny  that  the 
Constitution  treats  of  them  as  property.  It  grants 
you  a  representation  for  them,  as  “  persons  ;  ”  it 
requires  their  return  when  they  escape  to  other 
States,  as  “  persons  owing  service  under  the  laws 
of  a  State ;  ”  it  authorizes  Congress  to  inhibit 
their  immigration,  after  the  year  1808,  as  “per¬ 
sons,”  and  not  as  property.  Hence,  as  a  Sena¬ 
tor,  I  will  legislate  for  them,  and  about  them,  in 
the  light  only  in  which  the  Constitution  de¬ 
scribes  them.  In  the  enactment  of  a  law  crea¬ 
ting  a  Government  for  a  new  Territory,  I  will 
regard  all  of  its  people,  resident  and  prospect¬ 
ive,  as  “persons,”  and  provide  for  the  protection 
of  all  their  rights  of  person. 

This  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Territories. 

The  possession  of  this  power  is  now  admitted 
by  the  President,  in  the  message  under  consid- 
ation,  and  by  every  Democratic  Senator  on  this 
floor,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two.  In  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
there  appears  to  be  equal  unanimity.  The  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Pugh] — one  of 
the  two  exceptions — if  I  understood  him  correct¬ 
ly  on  yesterday,  denies  the  existence  of  thi3  right 
on  constitutional  grounds,  as  well  as  that  of  ex¬ 
pediency.  Before  joining  issue  on  the  question 
of  expediency,  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  bow 
far  we  differ  from  each  other,  that  we  may  not 
spend  our  strength  in  fighting  a  shadow. 

How  far,  then,  do  the  Republicans  propose  to 
legislate  for  the  people  of  a  Territory  ?  Only  so 
far  forth  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  their  natural  rights  from  invasion  from  abroad 
or  subversion  from  within.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  despotism  and  a  constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  is  only  this :  in  the  former,  the  will  of  the 
governing  power  is  supreme,  and  may  arbitrarily 
dispose  of  the  lives,  liberty,  property,  conscience, 
and  character,  of  the  people  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
Government  is  restrained  from  the  invasion  of 
the  natural  rights  of  man  by  what  is  usually 
styled  a  Constitution.  This  is  equally  true  of  a 
republic  or  ot  a  monarchy.  It  has  never  been 
claimed  in  this  country  that  a  legislative  body 
does  possess,  or  ought  to  possess,  unlimited 


legislative  power  over  the  lives,  and  liberty,  and"! 
property,  and  consciences,  and  character,  of  the  I 
people.  In  this  country,  the  people  reserve  these 
private  rights  ;  they  never  surrender  them  to  civil 
society.  They  have  maintained,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  every  just  Government  among  men 
exists  solely  for  their  protection.  Hence,  they 
have  uniformly  adopted  in  each  State  a  Consti¬ 
tution — a  fundamental  law  ;  a  law  that  is  higher 
than  the  statute  laws  ;  a  law  that  is  intended  to 
control  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  and  the  Executive ;  a  law  that  all  these 
combined  cannot  set  aside ;  a  law  that  defines 
the  scope  of  legitimate  legislative  power;  that 
permits  the  Legislature  to  enact  all  laws  which, 
in  their  judgment,  are  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  rights  of  men,  and  no  more. 

The  Republicans  propose  the  same  in  relation 
to  the  Territories;  that  in  the  Territories  there 
shall  be  a  fundamental  law,  a  declaration  of  | 
rights,  such  as  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1787,  in  providing 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  To  this  act 
of  the  old  Congress  it  might  be  well  for  members 
of  the  Senate  to  refer.  An  examination  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  in  fact  “  a  Constitution  '’ 
for  the  people  of  that  Territory.  It  contains 
every  essential  provision  now  contained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  contains 
every  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  each  and  ail  the  individual  States.  It 
indicates  who  shall  make  the  laws.  It  indicates 
who  shall  adjudicate  and  apply  them,  and  by 
whom  those  laws  shall  be  enforced.  It  contains, 
also,  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  restriction  of  legisla¬ 
tive  power,  which  may  not  be  violated  by  courts, 
•Governors,  or  Legislatures.  The  Republicans 
propose  to  establish  this  kind  of  government  for 
the  new  Territories ;  to  establish  for  each  a  con- 
stitutional  republic ,  recognising  the  doctrine  ot 
the  fathers,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories,  as 
well  as  of  the  States,  possess  certain  inalienable 
rights,  that  they  need  not  surrender  to  the  local 
Government,  that  the  local  Government  cannot 
rightfully  take  from  them  ;  that  among  these  may 
be  reckoned  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  conscience,  the  right  to 
protection  of  character  and  property. 

The  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
an  organic  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Terri¬ 
torial  Government,  no  one  will  deny;  no  one 
will  pretend  that  this  organic  act  does  not  be¬ 
come  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Territory,  its 
Constitution,  which  cannot  be  trampled  under 
foot  by  its  Legislature,  Courts,  or  Executive. 

But  if  Congress  has  the  unquestioned  power  to 
establish  a  constitutional  Government  for  a  Ter¬ 
ritory,  to  create  a  temporary  Constitution,  defi¬ 
ning  the  powers  ot  its  respective  departments, 
how  much  power  should  be  conferred  on  its  local 
Legislature?  The  Republicans  respond,  11  grant 
the  Territorial  Legislature  all  the  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  for  the  protection  ol  the  natural 
rights  of  men ,  and  no  power  to  legally  violate 
them.”  Provide,  in  the  enactment  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law,  that  any  Territorial  law  violating 
the  well-settled  and  clearly-defined  natural  rights 
of  men,  shall  be  void.  This  is  no  new  doctrine ; 
it  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Territorial  policy 


adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  and 
continued  throughout  its  whole  history  until 
within  a  few  years,  as  was  amply  demonstrated, 
in  a  masterly  manner,  on  yesterday,  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  [Mr.  Doolittle.] 
The  wisdom  of  the  policy  has  also  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  peace  and  quiet,  and  the  security 
of  life  and  property,  that  has-been  uniformly  ob¬ 
served  in  all  of  these  Territories,  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  the  development  of  their 
natural  resources,  and  speedy  admission  into  the 
Union.  So  conclusive  to  my  mind  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  action  of  the 
National  Government  on  this  subject,  embracing 
all  its  departments,  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  seventy  years,  and  the  history  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  themselves  on  the  question  of  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  and  also  of  the  eminent  propriety  of 
this  policy,  that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  legal  acumen  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pugh]  attempt  to  re¬ 
fute  it  by  the  flimsy  allegation  that,  the  oi di- 
nance  of  1787  was  a  contract  entered  into  by  the 
old  States  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which,  under  its  provisions,  the  new 
Government  was  bound  to  execute;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  Ter¬ 
ritories  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  by  subse¬ 
quent  acts  of  Congress,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
legislative  interpretation  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  apply  the  same  restriction 
to  other  Territories. 

Was  this  ordinance,  in  fact,  a  contract  between 
the  old  States  of  the  Confederation  ?  The  ordi¬ 
nance  commences  with  this  language : 

“  Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled.” 

Not  by  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  State  of  New  York,  &c., 
each  of  whom  would  have  been  competent,  at 
that  time,  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  other, 
but  by  the  Congress  : 


<<  it  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid  ” — 

That  is,  by  the  authority  of  Congress — 

“  That  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles 
of  compact  ” — 

Between  whom  ? 

<£  Between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  the  States 
in  the  said  Territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless 
by  common  consent.” 

It  was  not  a  compact  entered  into  between  the 
individual  States  of  the  Confederation,  but  a 
mere  act  of  the  old  Congress.  Congress  at¬ 
tempted,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  to  enter  into 
a  compact  between  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
people  yet  unborn — the  people  of  five  States, 
thence  afterwards  to  be  organized.  It  was  a 
compact  made  by  a  party  existing  with  a  party 
that  did  not  exist.  And  this  legislative  decla¬ 
ration  is  supposed  to  be  irrepealable  and  binding 
on  the  individual  States,  that  never,  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  capacity,  became  a  party  to  it !  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compact — it 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement.  It  ought. to 
have  been  binding  in  houor  on  all  the  parties 
that  acquiesced  in  it,  just  as  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise  was  in  the  nature  of  a  contract.  It  was 
an  agreement  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States,  and  acquiesced  in,  for  a  long  term 
of  years;  by  the  people  of  each  and  all  the  States, 
and  it  ought,  as  an  honorable  understanding,  to 
have  been  maintained.  But  it  was  not  legally 
binding  or  irrepealable. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
interrupt  him  ? 

Mr.  HARLAN.  I  will  yield  merely  for  a  state¬ 
ment,  but  not  for  any  extended  remarks. 

Mr.  PUGH.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  ex¬ 
tended  statement.  I  was  not  referring  to  that 
portion  of  the  ordinance,  although  I  see  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  a  contract  of  that  character.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was  this  :  Under  the  old  Confede¬ 
ration,  the  States  were  equally  represented,  and 
voted  by  States.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
did  not  authorize  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Madison  declared  in  the  Federalist ,  the  States 
ceded  the  land  to  the  Congress  as  their  trustee, 
and  in  that  old  Congress  they  were  all  equally 
represented  as  a  congress  of  ambassadors,  and 
they  made  this  as  their  agreement.  I  do  not 
care  what  particular  language  it  commences 
with.  It  was  the  act  of  a  body  of  ambassadors 
representing  the  States,  voting  equally,  not  like 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Well,  Mr.  President,  this  makes 
the  case  stronger.  If  the  representatives  of  the 
States  in  that  Congress  had  no  power  under  the 
Confederation  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  void  from  the  beginning 

Mr.  PUGH.  It  was  void  as  an  act  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Then  if  void  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  as  an  act  of  legislation,  how  could  it  have 
been  regarded  as  binding  on  a  subsequent  Gov¬ 
ernment  ? 

Mr.  PUGH.  It  was  binding  as  a  compact. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  Merely  as  an  honorable  ar¬ 
rangement,  not  as  a  legal  agreement,  and  this 
vitiates  the  whole  speech  of  the  honorable  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  in  my  estimation. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Will  the  Senator  answer  me  what 
other  obligation  a  treaty  has  than  an  honorable 
obligation  ?  You  cannot  enforce  it  by  any  action. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  A  treaty  is  usually  entered 
into  between  two  parties,  each  of  whom  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  a  contract,  and  each  of  whom 
is  authorized  to  make  a  contract.  In  this  case, 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  honorable 
Senator,  the  parties  assuming  to  make  the  con¬ 
tract  had  no  authority.  They  were  the  agents 
of  the  people  of  the  States,  that  had  exhausted 
all  their  power  before  they  reached  this  act.  In 
the  case  of  a  treaty,  each  nation  is  competent  to 
make  a  bargain  for  itself,  and  may  enforce  it. 
In  this  case,  then,  it  is  insisted,  on  the  part  of 
honorable  Senators,  that  a  compact  perfectly 
void,  ab  initio ,  must  afterwards  be  regarded  as 
binding  on  a  subsequent  Government ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  legislation  of  Congress  exclu¬ 
ding  Slavery  from  the  Territories  of  the  North¬ 
west  was  perfectly  legitimate  and  constitutional, 
although  the  acts  of  the  same  Congress  and  of 
the  same  Government  excluding  slavery  from 
the  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  be 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  PUGH.  The  Senator,  if  he  will  permit 
me,  evidently  misunderstands  me  again.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  is  not  his  object.  I  say  it  was  invalid 
as  an  act  of  legislation.  To  give  no  other  reason, 


the  Articles  of  Confederation  required  the  vote 
of  nine  States  ;  the  ordinance  never  received  the 
vote  of  nine  States.  It  was  not  an  act  of  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and,  although  invalid  as  an  act  of  legis¬ 
lation,  yet,  the  public  lands  being  ceded  to  the 
States,  a  majority  of  the  States,  acting  for  all, 
made  this  division  of  the  trust  property.  It 
might  be  void  as  a  law,  but  valid  as  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  contract — just  as  valid  as  a  treaty. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Under  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation,  a  majority  was  sufficient  to  pass  the 
ordinance  of  1787  ;  they  did  not  require  nine 
States. 

Mr.  PUGH.  It  did  require  nine  for  the  ordi¬ 
nance  ;  not  for  every  act,  but  for  such  an  act  as 
that. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  It  did  not  for  the  ordinance ; 
the  Senator  can  show  no  authority  for  that 
statement. 

Mr.  HARLAN.  As  I  regard  this  disagreement 
as  to  fact  immaterial  to  my  argument,  I  shall 
not  delay  now  to  investigate  it ;  *  but  I  will 
merely  restate  that  this  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
contract  entered  into  by  individual  States  of  this 
Confederacy  with  each  other,  but  a  compact  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  the  future  States  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
people  thereof  ;  communities  that  did  not  legally 
exist  at  the  time;  that  merely  had  a  prospective 
being,  and  consequently  had  no  power  morally 
or  in  law  to  make  a  contract.  Then,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  right,  when  he  says  that  this  act  was 
perfectly  void  as  a  law,  and  as  it  does  not  pur¬ 
port  to  be  an  agreement  between  the  old  States 
with  each  other,  it  strengthens  the  position  I 
have  taken. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Territories  constitutional  Governments, 
protecting  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  nat¬ 
ural  rights,  having  been  sustained  by  the  uni¬ 
form  action  of  Presidents,  Congress,  and  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  with  but  one  opposing  opinion  rendered 
by  a  divided  court,  under  the  influence  of  great 
political  excitement  then  prevailing  at  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  conclusively  set¬ 
tled.  We  are  thus  free  to  contemplate  without 
prejudice  the  legitimate  effects  that  would  flow 
from  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  or  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  decide 
into  whose  hands  we  shall  intrust  the  reins  of 
government.  The  decision  of  this  question  will 
determine  by  what  race  of  men  the  unoccupied 
territories  shall  be  peopled. 

The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  invites  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Celt,  the  Gaul,  and  others  of 
Caucasian  blood,  by  its  proposed  pre-emption 
and  homestead  laws,  to  enter  and  occupy  them ; 

*  “  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never 
engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  ol'  marque  and  reprisal  in 
time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor 
coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof, nor  ascertain  tho 
sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  hills,  nor  borrow 
money  on  tho  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate 
money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be 
built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be 
raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or 
navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the  same  ;  nor  shall  a 
question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day 
to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.” — See  9th  article  <f 
“  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the 
States,”  Hickey’s  Coxsthvtiox,  p.  48$. 
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and  by  the  exclusion  of  slavery  it  will  practical¬ 
ly  exclude  the  negro  and  kindred  races. 

In  1850  there  were  3,638,808  colored  people  in 
the  United  States  ;  the  number  is  now  probably 
about  4,800,000  ;  of  the  first  number,  3,204,313 
were  slaves,  amountingnow  probably  to  4,250,000. 
These  have  no  power  to  emigrate,  and  would  be 
practically  excluded  by  the  enactment,  as  a  part 
oftihe  organic  law  of  each  Territory,  that  “neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist 
therein,  except  as  a  punishment  of  crime,  where¬ 
of  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.”  Of  the  free  colored  persons, 
very  few  have  the  inclination  or  pecuniary  abili¬ 
ty  to  emigrate. 

That  this  simple  provision,  so  eminently  just, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  our  free  institutions,  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  and  their 
descendants  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  would  prove  a  practical  barrier  to  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  negroes  to  the  new  Territories,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experience.  To  the  nine 
new  States  in  the  Southwest,  from  which  slavery 
was  not  excluded  by  Congress  in  enacting  their 
organic  laws,  and  which  have  been  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  emigration  of  negroes  has  been  very 
large.  I  find,  by  an  examination  of  the  census 
report  for  1850,  that  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  at 
that  time,  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  was  of  the  African  race ;  in  Arkansas,  twen¬ 
ty-three  per  cent. ;  in  Florida,  forty-six  per  cent. ; 
in  Kentucky,  twenty-three  per  cent. ;  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  fifty-one  per  cent. ;  in  Mississippi,  fifty-one 
per  cent,  ;  in  Missouri,  thirteen  per  cent. ;  in 
Tennessee,  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  in  Texas,  twen¬ 
ty-eight  per  cent. 

The  emigration  of  negroes  to  the  new  States 
of  the  Northwest,  from  which  slavery  had  been 
excluded,  was  very  small.  In  1850,  the  negro 
population,  compared  with  the  whole  population, 
amounted,  in  California,  to  one  percent.  ;  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  six  tenths  of  one  per  cent. ;  in  Indiana,  one 
and  one  tenth  per  cent. ;  in  Iowa,  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent. ;  in  Michigan,  six  tenths  of  one 
per  cent. ;  in  Ohio,  one  and  two  tenths  per  cent. ; 
in  Wisconsin,  two  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  ;  in 
Minnesota,  six  tenths  of  one  per  cent.;  and  in 
Oregon,  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Nor  has  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  these 
Territories  stimulated  an  excessive  emigration  of 
free  negroes.  In  1850,  there  were,  in  the  nine 
new  slave  States  previously  named,  forty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  free  colored 
persons,  and  in  the  nine  new  free  States  named, 
containing  double  the  white  population  of  the 
former,  but  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-six;  in  all  the  slave  States,  contain¬ 
ing  a  white  population  of  about  six  millions, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  free  negroes ; 
and  in  all  of  the  free  States,  with  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  million  white  people,  there  were  but  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  free  negroes.  It  is  manifest,  there¬ 
fore.  that  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  would  people  our  vast  public  do¬ 
main  with  the  white  race,  without  inflicting  an 
act  of  injustice,  or  casting  the  least  opprobrium 


on  the  castes  of  mankind  usually  denominated 
by  the  Democracy  the  inferior  races. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  and  immediate 
effect  of  continuing  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  defined  by  the  President  in  his  mes¬ 
sage,  and  sustained  by  every  Democratic  member 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  to  fill 
the  virgin  Territories  with  negroes,  wherever  ne¬ 
gro  labor  can  be  made  profitable.  And  although 
it  is  manifest  that  negroes  cannot,  or  will  not, 
emigrate  from  their  old  homes  to  new  countries, 
in  large  numbers,  the  Democratic  parly,  by  its 
policy,  proposes  to  secure  their  rapid  occupancy 
of  all  that  part  of  the  continent  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  supposed  to  be  congenial  to  the  negro 
temperament,  and  where  negro  labor  can  be 
made  profitable,  by  an  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of 
slaveholders,  who,  it  is  expected,  will  be  prompt¬ 
ed  by  interest  to  compel  their  slaves  to  migrate 
from  worn-out  lands  to  a  fruitful  and  virgin  soil. 
Hence,  their  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
which  excluded  slavery  from  the  Territories 
north  of  36°  30/  north  latitude  ;  hence,  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  pass  Grow’s  pre-emption  bill,  and  the 
homestead  bill ;  and  hence  the  enunciation  of 
this  new  Democratic  dogma,  “  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  pass  laws  excluding  slavery  from  the 
Territories.” 

It  is  insisted,  however,  that  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  decided  by  climate.  That,  in  a 
southern  climate,  the  white  man  cannot  endure 
labor ;  that  negro  labor  must  be  employed,  or 
the  country  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  lose  its  great  staples,  rice,  tobacco, 
indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton.  If  true,  this  is  i\  grave 
consideration  ;  if  free  negroes  will  not  work  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  white  men  cannot  work  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  these  staples  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  civilized  society,  this  is  an  end 
of  the  controversy. 

On  this  point,  I  invite  attention  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  history.  How  did  the  historian  find  men 
originally  located  in  regard  to  color?  1  will  read 
from  a  few  authorities  deemed  standard  works. 
M.  De  Verey  says  : 

“  Do  we  not,  in  fact,  behold  the  tawny  Hungarian  dwell¬ 
ing  for  ages  under  the  same  parallel  and  in  the  same  coun¬ 
try  with  the  whitest  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  the  red  Peru¬ 
vian,  the  hrown  Malay,  the  nearly  white  Abyssinian,  in  tho 
very  zones  which  the  blackest  people  in  the  universe  in¬ 
habit?  The  natives  of  Van  Diemen’s  Lund  are  black,  while 
Europeans  of  the  corresponding  northern  latitude  are  white, 
and  the  Malabars,  in  the  most  burning  climate,  are  no  brown¬ 
er  than  the  Siberians.” — Page  111b,  Elliotsoris  Human  Phys¬ 
iology. 

Dr.  Morton  says : 

“The  tribes  which  wander  along  the  burning  plains  of  the 
equinoctial  region  of  America  have  no  darker  skins  than  the 
mountaineers  of  the  temperate  zone.  While  the  Guyacas, 
under  the  line,  are  characterized  by  a  fair  complexion,  the 
Charruas,  who  are  almost  black,  inhabit  the  fiftieth  degree 
of  south  latitude  ;  and  the  yet  blacker  Californians  are  twen¬ 
ty-five  degrees  north  of  the  equator.” — Page  1116,  ibid. 

In  Dr.  Pritchard’s  Researches,  volume  I,  it  is 
said : 

“  W'th  respect  to  the  Polynesian  tribes,  the  fairest  nations 
are,  in  most  instances,  those  situated  nearest  the  equator. 

*  *  *  We  shall  find,”  with  respect  to  tho  Australian 
tribes,  “  that  tho  complexion  does  not  become  regularly 
lighter  as  we  recede  from  tho  inter-tropical  clime  ;  lor  the 
people  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  who  are  the  most  distant  from 
the  equator,  are  black.”  (Page  489.) — See  Bostock’s  Physiol¬ 
ogy,  page  799. 

Humboldt  savs : 
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We  found  the  people  of  the  Rio  Negro  swarthier  than 
those  of  the  lower  Oronoco ;  and  yet  the  banks  of  the  first  of 
these  rivers  enjoy  'a  much  cooler  climate  than  the  more 
northern  regions.  In  the  forests  of  Guiana  are  several  tribes 
of  a  whitish  complexion  ;  yet  these  tribes  have  never  min¬ 
gled  with  Europeans,  and  are  surrounded  with  other  tribes 
of  a  dark-brown  hue.  The  Indians  of  the  torrid  zone,  who 
inhabit  the  most  elevated  plains  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  An¬ 
des,  and  those  who  are  under  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  south 
latitude,  have  as  coppery  a  complexion  as  those  who,  under 
a  burning- climate,  cultivate  bananas  in  the  narrowest  and 
deep  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  ” — Political  Essay  on 
New  Spain.  Seepage  1115,  Elliolsoris  Human  Physiology. 

Nott  and  Gliddon  say  : 

« It  is  true  that  most  of  the  black  races  are  found  in  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  equally  black  are  met 
with  in  the  temperate  climates  of  India,  Australia,  and  Oce-  j 
anica,  though  differing  in  every  attribute  except  color.” — 
Types  of  Mankind,  Noit  and  Gliddon ,  page  63. 

From  these  few  citations,  it  becomes  manifest 
that  color  is  not  controlled  by  climate,  and  that 
men  of  every  hue  may  be  found  in  every  latitude. 
On  this  point,  authorities  are  not  discordant. 
But,  sir,  while  this  is  admitted  to  be  true  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  mere  color,  it  is  claimed  that  cli¬ 
mate  determines  the  location  of  race,  and  that 
each  race,  probably,  had  a  distinct  origin,  and 
was  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate 
in  which  it  was  originally  found  ;  and,  of  course, 
that  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily  contained  in  the  Bible  is  all  a  fiction.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  views  on  this  subject,  which 
are  now  entertained  by  so  many  in  the  South,  j 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  learned  paper  written  at 
a  recent  period  by  Professor  Agassiz,  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  work  last  cited,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  and  published  very  opportune¬ 
ly  to  sustain  that  change  in  public  opinion  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  honorable  Senators  from  Virginia 
the  other  day  as  having  transpired,  within  a  few 
years  past,  in  Virginia  and  the  South.  This 
learned  naturalist  insists  that  the  various  races 
and  nations  of  men  were  originally  found,  by  the 
historian,  located  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
“  flora  and  fauna”  of  every  country,  or  that  each 
race  and  nation  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  fauna 
of  the  country  where  it  existed.  A  general  fau¬ 
na,  he  says,  exists,  extending  over  all  Europe, 
embracing  the  whole  people,  and  a  local  fauna 
peculiar  to  each  nation.  But,  in  North  and  South 
America,  he  says,  we  find  a  general  fauna  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  country  south  of  the  northern 
terminus  of  forests  bordering  on  the  plains  of  ice 
and  snow  inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  that 
this  whole  region  was  found,  by  the  early  navi¬ 
gators,  in  possession  of  but  one  type  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family.  Nott  and  Gliddon  adopt  this  theory 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  opinion  so 
long  entertained  by  the  Christian  world,  that  Eve 
was  “  the  mother  of  all  living.”  They  say  : 

“  The  whole  continent  of  America,  with  its  mountain 
ranges  and  table  lands,  its  valleys  and  low  plains,  its  woods 
and  prairies,  exhibiting  every  variety  of  climate  which  could 
influence  the  nature  of  man,  is  inhabited  by  one  groat  fam¬ 
ily,  that  presents  a  prevailing  type.” — Nott  and  Gliddon, 
page  69.  • 

But  this  theory,  so  readily  adopted  by  South¬ 
ern  political  casuists  for  another  purpose,  over¬ 
turns  the  dogma  that  the  negro  alone  can  labor 
and  flourish  in  the  Southern  States  and  within 
the  American  tropics.  The  Indians  have  lived 
for  unknown  centuries  within  the  tropics,  and 
throughout  the  temperate  zones  of  both  conti¬ 
nents.  One  race  has  occupied  the  whole  country 
until  driven  out  by  Europeans. 


Here  is  Professor  Agassiz’s  classification  of 
the  fauna  of  Europe,  America,  and  Africa : 

“  European  Realm. — Cuvier’s  portrait  of  a  European,  Bear. 
Stag*.  Antelope,  Goat,  Sheep,  Auerochs,  (Bos  Urns.) 

“  American  Realm. •*— Indian  Chict,  Bear,  Stag,  Antelope, 
Goat,  Sheep,  Bison,  (Bos  Americanus.) 

“  African  Realm. — Mozambique  Negro,  Chimpanzee,  Ele¬ 
phant,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  War-Hog,  Giraffe.” 

The  argument  drawn  from  this  classification 
is,  that  iv hit e  people  will  flourish  in  any  climate  in¬ 
habited  by  bears,  stags,  antelopes,  goats,  sheep, 
&c.;  that  the  Indian  tribes  will  flourish  where 
the  same  general  fauna  is  produced,  and  that  the 
negro  will  be  healthy  and  vigorous  in  any  coun¬ 
try  that  produces  the  chimpanzee,  elephant,  rhi¬ 
noceros,  hippopotamus,  war-hog,  and  giraffe. 
Not  one  of  the  last  named,  if  we  except  species 
of  the  monkey  race,  is  found  in  America.  If 
this  argument,  founded  on  the  fauna  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  proves  anything,  it  is  that  the  European  is 
naturally  capable  of  inhabiting  any  part  of  the 
continent,  as  the  general  fauna  of  Europe  and 
America  are  substantially  the  same  throughout, 
and  that  the  negro  is  not  fitted  for 'the  American 
realm,  north  or  south,  as  the  fauna  of  Africa  and 
America  are  totally  distinct. 

But  if  the  white  race,  a9  laborers,  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded  by  an  unrevealed  law  of  God,  written  in 
the  productions  of  nature,  it  is  maintained  by  ; 
Democratic  statesmen,  especially  in  the  North, 
that  they  are  excluded  by  Southern  malaria  and 
fevers.  An  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
authorities  on  this  subject,  although  not  harmo¬ 
nious,  convinces  me  that  negroes  are  less  liable 
to  febrile  affections,  and  especially  to  attacks  of 
yellow  fever,  than  white  people. 

Many  learned  writers  take  a  directly  opposite 
view,  and  account  for  the  apparent  immunity  of 
negroes  jn  the  principle  of  acclimation  j  but  the 
authorities  certainly  predominate  on  that  side 
of  the  question,  and  as  far  as  my  argument  is 
concerned,  I  shall  regard  it  as  settled,  that  the 
negro  is  less  liable  to  the  yellow  and  other  fevers 
than  the  white  race.  But  authorities  are  equally 
harmonious  in  asserting  that  the  negro  is  more 
liable  to  other  diseases,  among  which  I  mention 
the  “  elephant  leg”  and  the  “yaws ;  ”  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  census  report  of  1850  it  will 
be  seen  that,  on  an  average,  the  negroes  of  the 
slave  States  do  not  live  longer  than  the  white 
population  ;  hence,  if  they  are  less  liable  to  cer¬ 
tain  causes  of  death,  they  must  be  more  liable  to 
others.  And  it  is  also  true,  that  learned  authori¬ 
ties  are  almost  unanimous  in  asserting  that  fe¬ 
males  are  less  liable  to  the  same  diseases  than 
males.  La  Roche  on  Yellow  Fever,  at  page  54, 
says  : 

“  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  medical  observers,  that  among 
individuals  of  the  female  sex,  the  sanguine  temperament,  and 
robust  and  plethoric  constitution — which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  the  most  prone  to  yellow  fever — arc  less  frequently  en¬ 
countered  than  among  males.” 

As  authority,  he  cites  Dr.  Rush  and  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  : 

“  Valentin,  (p.  90.)  and  Archer,  (v.  61 ,)  who  saw  the  disease 
in  Norfolk  ;  Drysdale,  (i,  38,)  wha>  describes  it  as  it  occurred 
in  Baltimore,  in  1794  ;  Cartwright,  (ix,  16,)  Merrill,  (ix/246,) 
Perlce,  (i,  10,)  Hogg,  (i,  413,)  who  encountered  it  at  Natchez  ; 
Townsend,  (p.  252,)  Alexander  Ilosack,  (p.  9,)  Waring,  (p. 
60,)  S.  Brown,  (p.  83,)  Simons,  (pp.  7, 14,1  and  others,  who 
have  communicated  the  results  of  their  observations  made  I 
in  New  York ,  Savannah ,  Boston ,  New  Orleans ,  and  Charleston. 

“  In  Europe,  the  fever  has,  in  general,  manifested  the  same 
predilection  tor  the  male  sex  as  regards  the  extent  of  its 
prevalence,  and  more  frequently  in  respect  to  the  severity 


and  fatality  of  the  attack.  On  this  subject,  the  writings  of 
Berthe,  (p.  1354,)  Arejuia,  (pp.  182,  438,)  Sir  J.  Fellowes, 
pp.  120,  121,)  Caisergues,  (p.  190,)  Short,  (quoted  by  rel¬ 
ieves,  (p.  803,)  Gonzales,  (p.  310.)  Pariset,  (p.  12,)  Louis, 
(p.  261,)  GUlkrest,  (h,  279,)  Pallohi,  (p.  9,)  Pariset,  (report, 
p.  451,)  Iiaily,  (p.  301,)  Rochoux,  (p.  121.)  and  the  Report 
of  the  Academy  of  Barcelona,  (pp.  23,49,)  are  sufficiently 
explicit  to  justily  the  above  conclusion.” 

From  this  array  of  authorities,  it  will  be  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  to  draw  safe  conclusions  in 
relation  to  the  capacity  of  different  races  of  men 
to  endure  a  climate,  or  to  encounter  diseases  of 
an  epidemic  character,  with  impunity. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  color  of  the 
negro  peculiarly  adapts  him  to  support  a  warm 
climate.  This  statement  contradicts  science,  our 
daily  observation,  and  the  instincts  of  the  Afri¬ 
can,  who  does  not  seek  the  open  sunshiny  in  a 
warm  countrv.  In  Pritchard’s  Natural  History 
of  Man,  page  552,  in  describing  some  of  the  black 
races  of  Africa,  the  author  says  : 

“  The  name  of  Shangalla  belongs  to  the  indigenous  hordes 
who  inhabit  the  Kwolla,  or  the  deep,  woody  valleys  which 
surround  on  almost  every  side  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 
They  are  negroes  of  a  jet  black  color  and  strongly  character¬ 
ized  features.  *  *  *  ‘  During  tho  fair  half  of  the  year,’ 
says  Mr.  Bruce, £  when  the  Shangalla  live  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  they  bend  the  branches  downwards,  and  cover 
them  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  Every  tree  is  then  a  house, 
under  which  dwell  a  multitude  of  black  inhabitants  till  the 
i  tropical  rams  begin.’  ” 

In  our  own  country,  when  left  free  to  follow 
his  own  instincts,  the  negro  forsakes  the  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  open  held,  and  seeks  in-door  em- 
i  ployment. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  color  of  the  negro  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapts  him  to  eudure  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun  ;  the  capacity  of  enduring  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  is  a  common  attribute  of  humani¬ 
ty  ;  if  auy  one  race  possess  this  power  iu  a  higher 
degree  than  another,  it  is  the  Caucasian,  usually 
called  the  white  race.  This  supposed  superior¬ 
ity  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  its  multi¬ 
farious  origin.  It  is  said  by  Nott  and  Gliddon 
to  be  not  of  one  origin,  but  “an  amalgamation 
of  an  infinite  number  of  primitive  stock,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  instincts,  temperaments,  and  mental  and 
physical  character.  Egyptians,  Jews,  Arabs, 
Teutons,  Celts,  Sclavonians,  Pelasgians,  Ho¬ 
mans,  Iberians,  &e.,  &c.,  are  all  mingled  in 
blood.”  The  negro  is  not  his  superior  in  ca¬ 
pacity  to  endure;  science,  instinct,  history,  and 
experience,  ail  combine  in  refutation  of  this 
Democratic  dogma. 

We  have  also  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
tbe  existence  of  live  or  six  million  white  people, 
now  residing  iu  the  slave  States,  who  own  no 
slaves  ;  who  are  supported  by  their  own  labor. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  men  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  South,  often  denominated  “  poor  whites,” 
are  compelled  by  necessity  to  work  or  starve. 

We  have  the  direct  testimouv  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Chesnut,] 
who  on  yesterday  held  himself  up  to  the  view  ot 
tb<3  Senate,  and ‘'demanded  that  we  should  now 
“behold  a  laborer  from  the  South,”  declaring 
that  the  “  laborers  ”  of  the  white  race  in  South 
Carolina  were  the  honored  and  the  highly  es¬ 
teemed  ;  and  that  those  who  labored  not  were 
discarded  by  society:  This  testimony  is  direct ; 
it  is  from  a  high  source,  and  ought  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive  on  tbe  question  of  the  ability  of  white  men 
to  labor  in  the  Southern  States.  But  every  one 
who  has  ever  been  in  a  Southern  State  has  had, 
in  addition,  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 


If  white  men  are  capable  of  laboring  and 
living  and  multiplying  and  replenishing  the 
earth  in  a  Southern  climate,  why  should  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  work  in  the  field  and 
shop,  ou  terms  of  equality  with  negro  slaves,  be 
compelled  to  seek  homes  in  the  extreme  North, 
where  the  winters,  extending  over  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  twelve,  must  exhaust  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  husbandman’s  summer’s  toil 
from  year  to  year  in  shielding  himself  and  family 
from  their  inclemency?  Why  should  that  more 
genial  country,  styled  “  tbe  sunny  South,”  the 
country  of  the  melon  and  the  orange,  where  per¬ 
petual  verdure  reigns,  and  the  earth  is  lavish  of 
her  productions,  be  given  as  a  home  for  slaves? 
You  tell  us  that  negroes  are  an  inferior  race; 
that  they  are  far  below  the  white  race  in  capa¬ 
city;  that  they  can  xever  become  fit  for  citizens 
of  the  States  or  Union ;  that  they  cannot  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  a  participation  in  public  affairs,  or 
to  engage  in  the  public  defence ;  that  they  can 
never  become  members  of  society ;  that  the  high¬ 
est  position  of  which  they  are  capable  is  that  of 
menials.  Then,  why  stimulate  their  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  coerced  emigration  to  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  part  of  the  continent,  to  the  exclusion  of 
millions  of  our  own  blood  ?  Why  practically 
exclude  tbe  superior  by  the  inferior  race  ?  Why 
not  adopt  the  Republican  policy,  persistently 
urged  on  the  attention  of  Congress,  of  withhold¬ 
ing  the  public  lands  from  all  except  actual  set¬ 
tlers,  and  of  giving  a  home  to  the  head  of  every 
family,  for  settlement  and  occupancy,  and  thus 
place  the  masses  of  the  people  above  want? 
Why  not  people  the  continent  with  the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  energetic,  the  most  enter¬ 
prising,  the  most  intellectual  and  powerful 
people  to  be  found  on  the  earth,  since  this  result 
can  be  secured  without  inflicting  the  slightest 
injustice  or  injury  on  any  human  creature  that 
breathes,  by  administering  exact  and  equal 
justice  to  all  mankind?  For  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  allegation,  that  to  restrict  slavery  to  the 
States  of  the  Union  now  tolerating  it,  would  re¬ 
tard  their  development,  and  result  in  the  de¬ 
struction  or  injury  of  either  the  black  or  white 
race  in  preventing  multiplication  and  expansion. 
The  area  of  the  slave  States  was  estimated  in 
1850  at  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousaad 
square  miles,  and  contained  a  population  of  but 
about  eleven  persons  on  an  average  for  each 
square  mile  of  surfaee  ;  south  of  30°  30/  the 
average  population  was  less  than  ten.  At  the 
same  period,  the  population  of  England  was  es¬ 
timated  at  three  hundred  and  twenty  ;  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  of  Switzerland,  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  of 
Belgium,  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  the 
square  mile.  In  China,  according  to  the  best 
information  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  it  is 
evident  that  the  present  population  of  many  of 
its  provinces  amounts  to  at  least  twelve  millions 
for  each  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Their 
country  is  old,  and  has  been  worn  for  centuries  ; 
it  is  not  believed  to  be  equal  in  fertility  to  the 
average  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  slave  States,  as  now  bounded, 
are  capable  of  supporting  two  hundred  million 
people.  Hence,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  either  the  white  man  or  the  negro  will,  in 
j  any  reasonable  period,  be  oppressed  iij  the  slave 
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States  for  want  of  room.  But  lest  this  might 
occur,  and  to  relieve  the  slave  States  from  the 
terrible  necessity,  as  is  alleged,  of  executing  the 
barbarous  and  cruel  laws  which  some  of  them 
have  enacted  for  the  re-enslavement  of  negroes 
now  free,  the  Republicans  will  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  proposition  introduced  by  my  friend,  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  [Mr.  Doo¬ 
little,]  to  procure  for  the  negro  a  home  and  an 
abiding  place,  outside  of  the  United  States,  with¬ 
in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  claimed  that  he  may 
flourish  and  prosper.  Let  him  there,  as  in  the 
colony  of  Liberia,  demonstrate  to  the  world  his 
capacity  for  self-government.  Let  him  there 
build  up  for  himself  a  country,  and  embellish  a 
home,  free  from  the  prejudice  and  injustice  of  a 
race  that  has  dominated  over  him  for  centuries, 
and  extend  over  him  the  temporary  protection 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Union. 

The  fancied  temporary  interests  of  the  few, 
who  might  desire  to  import  slaves  into  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  should  not  be  suffered  to  divert  the  Na¬ 
tional  Legislature  from  that  line  of  policy  de¬ 
manded  by  justice  and  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  nation,  of  the  white  race,  and  of  the  whole 
human  family. 

But  if  the  nation  should  return  to  the  Territo¬ 
rial  policy  abandoned  in  1850  and  1854,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  all  the  Territories  of  the  Republic,  which 
in  its  results  would  throw  them  open  to  the  free 
enjoyment  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
residing  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  and  ex¬ 
clude  none  except  those  whom  you  say  are  npt 
citizens,  and  cannot  become  citizens — an  enslaved 
nation  of  aliens — more  than  four  millions  strong, 
whom  you  of  the  South  retain,  in  chains,  in  your 
midst,  you  declare  your  purpose  to  “  dissolve  the 
Union.”  You  declare  that  the  Union  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  men  are  permitted  to  coerce 
the  emigration  of  negro  slaves  to  the  Territories  ! 
Well,  sir,  this  threat  produces  no  terror ;  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  nobody  in  the  North¬ 
west  is  frightened  by  it,  although  it  originates  in 
a  high  quarter.  We  understand  that  it  is  your 
interest  to  stay  in  the  Union,  and  that  you  have 
not  the  power  to  dissolve  it;  that  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  would  bring  on  you,  in  tenfold 
strength,  every  evil  of  which  you  complain. 

With  this  impotent  threat  “  to  dissolve  the 
Union  ”  if  a  Republican  should  be  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  you  not  only  demand 
the  disbanding  of  the  Republican  party,  and,  by 
a  logical  sequence,  the  repeal  of  all  laws  in  the 
free  States  disparaging  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  prohibiting  its  existence  within  their  juris¬ 
diction,  but  you  attempt  to  coerce  our  consciences 
and  judgment,  and  require  us  to  approve  slavery 
as  morally  right — a  humane  and  Christian  insti¬ 
tution.  In  this  you  will  never  succeed.  The 
people  of  the  free  States  will  never  approve 
slaveholding,  when  not  required  by  imperious 
circumstances,  as  either  just,  humane,  or  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Mason,] 
in  his  expression  of  regret  that  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  which  he  was  pleased  to  denominate 
“  servile  States,”  could  not  have  slaves,  will  find 
very  few  sympathizers.  In  this  I  speak  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  all  parties  in  Iowa,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
in  the  whole  North. 

On  this  point,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Clay]  demanded  to  know  if  the  people  of  the 


free  States,  entertaining  these  views,  did  not 
necessarily  “  hate  slaveholders  ?  ”  For  one,  I 
answer  frankly:  That  depends  on  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  motives  that  prompt  a  man  to  hold 
slaves.  If  one  man  holds  another,  however  infe¬ 
rior,  in  bondage  for  selfish  and  sordid  purposes 
of  gain,  I  loathe  his  character  in  my  inmost 
heart.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  held  for  the 
purpose,  entertained  in  good  faith,  of  bettering 
his  condition  and  elevating  his  character,  the 
owner  will  not  be  hated  by  anybody,  in  any 
place.  But,  in  our  estimate  of  these  motives, 
you  must  not  suppose  us  either  idiotic  or  igno¬ 
rant  of  your  laws  and  usages,  and  the  actual 
condition  of  slave  society.  Neither  vehement 
threats  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  nor  any 
other  mode  of  coercion,  will  be  likely  to  change 
our  opinions  of  either  the  morality  or  expediency 
of  slaveholding.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind 
cannot  be  changed  ;  perception,  memory,  con¬ 
science,  and  judgment,  will  continue.  Conscience 
may  be  stupefied  for  a  time,  but  it  will  again 
rally  and  assert  its  right  to  control  the  conduct 
of  men.  The  people  of  the  whole  North,  almost 
without  a  solitary  exception,  believe  that  slavery 
is  in  itself  wrong,  and  may  be  maintained  tem¬ 
porarily  only,  in  consequence  of  the  necessities 
that  may  surround  the  parties  which  sustain 
this  relation  to  an  inferior  race.  Whenever 
these  necessities  cease,  they  maintain  that  it  will 

be  the  dutv  of  each  to  dissolve  the  relation. 
«/ 

Nobody  in  the  North,  however,  maintains  that 
this  can  ever  be  effected,  only  by  the  action  of 
the  people  of  the  States  where  the  relation  ex¬ 
ists.  The  Republicans  maintain  that  Congress 
has  no  power  whatever  over  this  subject  within 
their  limits. 

You  admonish  us,  however,  that  if  a  gentleman 
who  entertains  the  doctrines  originally  main¬ 
tained  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  the  other 
illustrious  men  who  lived  during  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Republic,  from  which,  as  was  admit¬ 
ted  on  yesterday  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Mason,]  the  Democracy  has 
swerved,  should  be  elected  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  you  will  destroy  the  Government. 
When  analyzed,  could  a  proposition  be  more  in¬ 
sulting  to  freemen?  We  must  surrender  our 
own  reasoning  faculties,  and  our  consciences 
and  judgments,  and  follow  your  behests!  We 
must  change,  because  you  have  changed!  We 
must  repudiate,  because  you  have  discarded,  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers  !  When  we  approach  the 
polls,  we  must  represent  your  opinions,  and  not 
our  own,  by  our  votes  !  That  is,  we  must  cease 
to  be  freemen,  and  become  your  political  slave?  ! 
If  your  political  opponents  will  destroy  their 
platform  and  dissolve  their  organization ;  if  the 
free  States  will  destroy  their  Constitutions  and 
repeal  their  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  if  a 
majority  of  the  freemen  of  the  country  will  stul¬ 
tify  their  own  judgments,  and  trample  under  foot 
their  consciences  ;  give  up  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  and  cease  to  exercise  the  rights  of  free¬ 
men  at  the  polls,  you  will  graciously  permit  the 
Union  to  be  continued  !  Well,  sir,  this  mode  of 
preserving  the  Union  would  cost  us  too  much. 
We  have  the  hearts  and  heads  and  hands  and 
will  to  preserve  it  in  a  cheaper  manner,  let  the 
crisis  come  when  it  may. 
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The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  WINDOM  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  More  than  three  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  great  nation  assembled  at  the  capital, 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of 
the  country.  Numerous  subjects  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  those  whom  we  came  here  to  serve 
stood  out  prominently  before  us,  and  demanded 
prompt  attention.  Among  these  I  may  men¬ 
tion  a  law  granting  the  public  domain  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities  to  actual  occupants ;  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  live3  and  property  of  our  citizens 
by  judicious  appropriations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  rivers  and  harbors ;  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  national  aid  to  a  Pacific  railroad  by  that 
route  which  is  the  most  feasible,  and  which 
will  contribute  most  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  its  great  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  interests;  simple  justice  to  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  by  her  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  without  further  delay;  and  a 
thorough  and  searching  investigation  of  the 
alleged  extravagance,  profligacy,  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  of  the  present  Administration. 

The  country  had  the  right  to  expect,  and  did 
expect,  that  all  these  subjects,  and  many  others 
which  I  might  name,  would  receive  from  Con¬ 
gress  careful  and  prompt  consideration. 

But  what  has  been  the  spectacle  presented 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world  ?  How  has  the 
trust  reposed  in  us  by  a  confiding  constituency 
been  executed  ?  Instead  of  proceeding  at  once, 
in  an  orderly  and  parliamentary  manner,  to 
organize  the  House,  the  Democratic  party, 
which  professes  so  much  holy  horror  of  the 
agitation  of  sectional  questions — and  which 
in  my  State  fulminates  so  many  anathemas 
against  the  Republican  party,  as  the  party  of 
agitation — spent  eight  long  weeks  in  making 
inflammatory  and  treasonable  appeals  to  the 
already  over-excited  sectional  passions  and 


prejudices  of  the  nation.  The  sun  could  not 
be  permitted  to  go  down  upon  our  first  day’s 
work,  until  Democratic  orators  on  the  other 
side  had  thrust  the  slavery  question  upon  us, 
and  proved  their  love  of  slavery  by  showing 
their  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  During  the  entire  eight  weeks  of  dis¬ 
order  and  chaos  which  reigned  in  this  Hall, 
members  of  that  party  continued  to  repeat 
their  daily  threats  of  disunion,  secession,  and 
treason,  until  the  country  became  disgusted 
with  the  farce,  and  only  smiled  derisively  at  the 
perpetrators  of  such  egregious  folly.  Threats 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  a  Republi¬ 
can  President  in  18G0,  they  would  “rend  the 
Union  from  turret  to  foundation  stone;”  that 
such  an  election  “ought  to  be  resisted  to  the 
disruption  of  every  tie  that  binds  this  Confed- 
ei*acy  together;  ”  that  “  if  you  (the  Republican 
party)  present  your  sectional  candidate  in  1860, 
elect  him  as  tfie  representative  of  your  system  of 
labor ,  and  take  possession  of  the  Government 
as  the  instrument  of  your  power  in  this  contest 
of  1  irrepressible  conflict,’  we  of  the  South  will 
tear  this  Constitution  in  pieces,  and  look  to  our 
guns  for  justice  against  aggression  and  wrong.” 
Threats  such  as  these,  by  being  so  often  re¬ 
peated,  became  stale  and  meaningless,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  contest  for  Speaker  failed 
to  command  enough  of  interest  to  excite  even 
a  smile.  Denunciation  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles 
were  freely  indulged  in  by  the  other  side,  and 
answered,  as  such  baseless  charges  deserve  to 
be,  by  silence,  and  by  orderly  and  persistent 
efforts  to  organize  the  House  and  proceed  with 
the  business  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  allude  to  these  things,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  with  the  desire  to  give  additional  publici 
ty  to  the  disreputable  conduct  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  ;  for  I  would  gladly,  for  my  coun¬ 
try’s  sake,  and  the  honor  of  her  fair  name,  blot 
out  the  doings  of  that  party  during  those  eight 
weeks  from  the  pages  of  history.  I  mention 
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them  only  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
hope,  that  as  the  Democratic  party  has  suffi- 
cienty  shown  the  true  character  of  its  professed 
conservatism  and  love  of  the  Union,  we  may 
now  be  permitted  to  give  our  attention  to  those 
measures  which  are  of  some  importance  to  the 
country. 

All  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time  upon  the  ex¬ 
citing  subject  of  slavery  is,  that  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  will 
not  consent  that  the  crack  of  the  oppressor’s 
whip,  or  the  clank  of  the  bondman’s  chains, 
shall  be  heard,  or  the  footprints  of  the  slave 
traced  in  any  of  the  Territories  of  this  nation, 
they  do  uot  intend  or  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  people  of  any  other 
State.  They  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  and 
they  love  the  Union  too  well  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  its  value  or  the  costs  of  its  disso¬ 
lution.  They  feel  that  its  blessings  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  and  shall 
be  preserved,  if  need  be,  by  their  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  will  not  permit  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  many  questions 
which  are  presented  to  this  Committee  by  the 
President’s  message  and  accompanying  docu¬ 
ments,  and  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
important  measure  which  can  come  before  this 
or  any  other  Congress — the  bill  granting  u  free 
homes  to  the  homeless.” 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  sir,  how  a  meas¬ 
ure  so  eminently  just  in  itself,  and  so  fraught 
with  good  results  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  every  class  of  our  citizens,  can  find  an 
opponent  in  or  out  of  these  Halls.  And  yet 
the  records  of  the  last  Congress  show  that  it 
did  meet  with  active,  determined,  and  persist¬ 
ent  opposition  from  the  Democratic  side  of  this 
House,  and  from  Democratic  Senators  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol.  Although  every  Re¬ 
publican  Senator,  and  every  Republican  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  except  Mr.  Nichols,  of  Ohio, 
at  the  last  session,  voted  for  this  measure,  it 
failed  to  become  a  law.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
votes  of  the  Republican  party  and  of  a  few 
Northern  and  Western  Democrats,  it  passed 
the  House,  but  when  it  entered  the  Senate,  it 
met  and  grappled  with  the  u  Cuba  bill,”  and 
fell  in  the  unequal  contest,  strangled  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  hands. 

This  struggle  between  the  Republican  party, 
as  the  friend  of  the  toiling  millions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Democratic  party,  as  the  champion 
of  the  aristocratic,  pampered,  purse-proud  few, 
who  regard  the  laboring  man  as  a  slave,  and 
estimate  his  importance  only  by  the  amount  of 
money  they  can  wring  from  his  hard-earned 

Sittance,  is  no  new  struggle.  It  is  only  a  slight 
lodifi cation  of  that  u  irrepressible  conflict” — 
as  old  as  avarice  itself — between  the  sons  of 
toil,  on  the  oue  hand,  struggling  for  food  and 
raiment,  and  lor  an  humble  home  beneath 
whose  roof  they  may  shelter  their  wives  and 
children,  and  grasping,  insatiate  capital,  on  the 
other,  seeking  to  erect  for  itself  luxurious  pal¬ 
aces  upon  the  bones  and  muscles  and  heart’s 


blood  of  those  whom  it  has  pleased  to  designate 
the  “  mud-sills”  of  society. 

The  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  has 
ever  been  a  fearful  one.  It  has  caused  thrones 
to  crumble,  and  brought  the  heads  of  tyrants 
to  the  block.  But,  alas  !  too  often  capital  has 
prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  labor  has  been 
crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  oppression. 
The  fate  which  this  measure  met  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senate,  and  at  the  hands  of  Democratic 
Representatives,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
shows  the  true  position  of  that  party  in  this 
great  conflict. 

An  honorable  Democratic  Senator,  [Mr. 
Clay,  of  Alabama,]  in  a  speech  delivered  some 
time  ago,  in  the  Senate,  said : 

u  Property  is  the  foundation  of  every  social 
1  fabric.  To  preserve,  protect,  and  perpetuate 
1  rights  of  'property ,  society  is  formed,  and  Gov- 
1  ernment  is  framed.” 

Contrast  this  declaration  of  the  principles  of 
modern  Democracy  with  the  enunciation  of  the 
great  truths  of  genuine  Democracy  by  Jeffer¬ 
son  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  : 

a  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 

1  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
1  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
f  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
1  life ,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 

1  and  that  to  secure  these  rights ,  Governments 
1  are  instituted  among  men.” 

After  having  thus  asserted  the  modern  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  party  as  to  capital,  the  same  Sena- 
toi*,  in  speaking  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Lecompton  Constitution,  thus  expressed  his 
opinions  of  the  people : 

u  In  my  opinion,  they  [the  framers  of  the 
1  Lecompton  Constitution]  would  have  acted  in 
1  stricter  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  genius 
4  of  our  institutions,  if  they  had  not  submit- 
‘  ted  it  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  popular  vote. 

1  Our  fathers  founded  republican  Governments 
‘  in  preference  to  democracies,  not  so  much  be- 
‘  cause  it  would  be  impracticable,  as  because  it 
1  would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient  for  the  peo- 
1  pie  themselves  to  assemble  and  adopt  laws.” 

In  another  part  of  the  same  speech,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  he  says  : 

u  They  knew,  from  the  examples  furnished 
1  by  Greece  and  Italy,  that  it  is  impossible,  in 
1  in  a  pure  democracy,  to  remove  the  causes,  or 
1  control  the  effects,  of  faction ;  that  an  abso- 
1  lute  majority  is  oftener  swayed  by  passion 
i  than  by  reason ;  that  its  voice  is  oftener  that 
1  of  a  demon  than  of  God ;  that  it  is  the  most 
i  cruel ,  7'apacious ,  intolerant,  and  intolerable  of 
1  all  tyrants .” 

Another  honorable  Democratic  Senator,  and 
a  leader  of  his  party,  [Mr.  Hammond,  of  South 
Carolina,]  in  elucidating  the  difference  between 
the  two  classes  represented  by  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital,  says : 

“  In  all  social  systems,  there  must  be  a  class 
1  to  do  the  menial  duties,  and  perform  the 
1  drudgery  of  life.  That  is,  a  class  requiring 
1  but  a  low  order  of  intellect,  and  but  little 
1  skill.  Its  requisites  are  vigor,  docility,  and 
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1  fidelity.  Such  a  class  you  must  have,  or  you 
1  would  not  have  that  other  class,  which  leads 
1  progress,  civilization,  and  refinement.  It  con- 
1  stitutes  the  very  mud-sills  of  society  and  of 
political  government;  and  you  might  as  well 
1  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the  air,  as  to 
build  either  the  one  or  the  other  except  on 
‘  this  mud-sill. 

u  I  he  poor  ye  always  have  with  you ;  for  the 
|  m&n  who  lives  by  daily  labor ,  and  scarcely 
lives  at  that ,  and  who  has  to  put  out  his  labor 
in  the  market ,  and  take  the  best  he  can  get  for 
1  it — in  short,  your  whole  class  of  manual  labor- 
1  ers  and  operatives ,  as  you  call  them ,  are  essen- 
1  tially  slaves .” 

If  additional  evidence  is  demanded,  that  in 
this  struggle  between  labor  and  capital  the 
Democratic  party  has  arrayed  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  latter,  I  will  quote  one  or  two  more  ex¬ 
tracts  from  good  Democratic  authority.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  great  leader  and  patron  saint  of 
modern  Democracy,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  1838,  used  this 
language : 

“Many  in  the  South  once  believed  that  it  [sla- 
1  very]  was  a  moral  and  political  evil ;  that  fol  y 
1  aQd  delusion  are  gone.  We  see  it  now  in  its 
1  true  light,  and  regard  it  as  the  most  safe  anc 
1  stable  basis  for  free  institutions  in  the  world. 

‘  D  is  impossible  with  us  that  the  conflict  can 
1  take  place  between  labor  and  capital,  which 
‘  make  it  so  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain 
i  *ree  institutions  in  all  wealthy  and  highly-civ- 
‘  ilized  nations  where  such  institutions  as  ours 
\  [slavery]  do  not  exist.” — Appendix  Congres- 
'  sional  Globe,  1837-38, page  62. 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  distinct  enunciation 
of  the  principles  which  now  form  the  real  plat¬ 
form  of  that  party.  The  Richmond  Enquirer, 
a  leading  and  influential  journal  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  said  : 

“  This  is  but  part  of  our  programme ;  we 
'  mean  to  show  up  free  society — to  show  that 
'  the  little  experiment  made  in  a  corner  of  west- 
[  era  Europe  has  signally  failed.  Then  we  will 
*  invade  our  North,  where  a  similar  experiment 
‘  is  making — not  made.  We  will  point  to  a 
‘  thousand  premonitory  symptoms  of  ultimate 
‘  failure,  and  always  adduce  the  Abolitionists 
‘  themselves  as  our  witnesses.  In  fine,  we  in- 
‘  tend,  from  time  to  time,  to  institute  a  search- 
‘  ing  comparison  between  slave  society  and  free 
‘  society,  and  to  prove  that  the  former  is  the 
‘  old,  almost  universal,  normal,  and  natural, 

‘  condition  of  civilized  society.” 

A  Democratic  paper  published  in  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  in  1854,  called  the  Lynchburg 
Republican,  in  speaking  of  this  conflict  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor,  says : 

“  And  is  there  no  solution — no  harmonizing 
remedy?”  *  *  *  « Woman  is  inferior  to 

man;  God  and  nature  declare  the  fact;  but 
where  the  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  two  ? 
The  child  is  inferior  to  its  parents ;  but  no 
war  can  grow  up  between  them.  In  the  last 
cases,  the  inferiority  and  subjection  have  ever 
been  recognised.  Not  so  with  capital  and  la - 


1  bor.  They  have  never  ceased  to  fight  for  the 
1  mastery,  and  they  never  will,  until  their  true 
1  relations  are  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  so¬ 
ciety.  If  this  were  done,  their  clashing  inter- 
(  ests  would  be  harmonized  and  made  identical. 
‘  How  and  where  is  this  done?  We  answer, 
1  that  it  is  accomplished  by  slavery,  as  it  exists 
‘  in  the  Southern  States.”  *  *  *  “Slavery 
*  is  the  corner  stone  of  our  republicanism.”  * 
*  *  u  Slavery  is  the  great  peacemaker  be- 
1  tween  capital  and  labor.” 

Here,  sir,  you  have  the  Democratic  solution 
of  this  great  problem.  This  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  will  never  end,  it  is  said,  u un¬ 
til  their  true  relations  are  recognised  and  acted 
upon  by  society”  and  the  laborer  is  owned  by 
the  capitalist.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  confine 
the  blessings  of  slavery  to  the  negro  race  alone. 
The  white  laborer,  in  the  opinion  of  these  Dem¬ 
ocratic  leaders,  comes  also  within  the  principle 
upon  which  they  justify  slavery ;  and  they 
claim  that  the  right  of  one  man  to  own  another 
“  does  not  depend  upon  difference  in  complex¬ 
ion.”  I  quote  again  from  the  Richmond  En¬ 
quirer  : 

“  The  South  now  maintains  that  slavery  is 
4  right,  natural,  and  necessary.  It  shows  that 
1  all  divine  and  almost  all  human  authority 
1  justifies  it.  The  South  further  charges  that 
‘  the  little  experiment  of  free  society  in  western 

Europe  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  cruel 
‘  failure,  and  that  symptoms  of  failure  are 
1  abundant  in  our  North.  While  it  is  far  more 
1  obvious  that  negroes  be  slaves  than  whites  — 

L  for  they  are  only  fit  to  labor,  not  to  direct — 

1  yet  the  principle  of  slavery  is  in  itself  right, 

1  and  not  does  depend  on  difference  of  complex- 
1  ion.” 

Again,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  in  a  book  entitled  Fail¬ 
ure  of  Free  Society,  circulated  extensively  in 
the  South,  says : 

“  We  do  not  adopt  the  theory  that  Ham  was 
‘  the  ancestor  of  the  negro  race.  The  Jewish 
1  slaves  were  not  negroes,  and  to  confine  the 
1  justification  of  slavery  to  that  race  would  be 
1  to  weaken  its  scriptural  authority,  and  to  lose 
1  the  whole  weight  of  profane  authority,  for  we 
1  read  of  no  negro  slavery  in  ancient  times.” 

1  *  *  *  u  Slavery,  black  or  white,  is  right 

1  and  necessary.71  *  *  *  “  The  slaves  are 

governed  far  better  than  the  free  laborers  at 
1  the  North  are  governed.  Our  negroes  are  not 
1  only  better  off  as  to  physical  comfort  than  free 
1  laborers,  but  their  moral  condition  is  better.” 
Page  98. 

From  the  same  book,  on  page  179,  I  quote 
;he  following  : 

“  Men  are  not  ‘  born  entitled  to  equal  rights.’ 

1  It  would  be  far  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
1  some  were  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs, 

1  and  others  booted  and  spurred  to-  ride  them  ; 

1  and  the  riding  does  them  good.” 

Now,  sir,  viewing  the  homestead  bid  from 
;he  Democratic  stand-point,  and  by  the  light  of 
modern  Democratic  doctrines  and  principles, 
it  must  be  conceded  by  all  that  that  party  is 
strictly  consistent  in  opposing  it.  Modern  De 
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mocracv  would  crush  the  laborer,  and  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  chattel.  This  measure  will 
cause  “  labor  to  look  up  in  the  midst  of  toil, 
and  be  proud.” 

Modern  Democracy  would  place  the  lands  of 
the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  and 
permit  him  to  buy  and  sell  the  tillers  of  the 
eoil — negroes  if  convenient,  if  not,  white  men ; 
for  its  doctrine  is,  that  “  the  'principle  of  slavery 
is  rigid  in  itself  and  does  not  depend  on  differ¬ 
ence  of  complexion.”  The  homestead  bill  will 
divide  the  public  domain  into  small  quantities, 
and  make  every  tiller  of  the  soil  an  independent 
freeman. 

Candor  requires  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not 
believe  such  sentiments  as  those  I  have  quoted 
are  entertained  by  the  entire  Democratic  party ; 
but  they  are  the  sentiments  and  principles  of 
those  who  lead  that  party  and  control  its  coun¬ 
cils.  As  a  party,  you  are  opposed  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  free  labor,  and  seek,  by  your  legislation, 
to  protect  and  build  up  the  capitalist.  Democ¬ 
racy  in  the  North  and  West  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  Democracy  in  the  South ;  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
former  sections  is  powerless,  and  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  an  extinct  institution.  It  may  be  truth¬ 
fully  written  upon  all  its  tents,  as  upon  the  tents 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  “Passing 
away  !  passing  away !  ”  The  chief  difference 
there  noticeable,  between  the  Indian  tribes  and 
the  Democracy,  is,  that  the  former  have  gone 
in  a  Westerly  and  the  latter  in  a  Southerly 
direction.  The  one  seeks  to  escape  from  the 
presence  of  the  white  man,  and  enjoy  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  upon  the  wild,  free  prairies  of 
the  West;  while  the  former  turns  his  back  upon 
the  free  white  laborer,  and  seeks  the  blessings 
of  slavery  on  the  negro  plantations  of  the 
South. 

We  have  seen,  sir,  how  this  beneficent  meas¬ 
ure  has  hitherto  been  treated  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Congress.  I  now  beg  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments  while  I 
examine  the  position  of  this  Administration, 
elected  to  its  present  position  by  the  Democ¬ 
racy  of  the  country,  in  relation  to  it,  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  year  1859. 

In  speaking  of  the  “  expectation  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  ”  that  Congress  would  pass  the  home¬ 
stead  bill,  the  honorable  Secretary  says : 

“  The  enactment  of  a  law  embracing  such 
1  objects  would  work  a  change  hostile  to  all 
1  preceding  legislation  in  reference  to  the  public 
1  lands — a  change,  in  my  judgment,  unsound 
1  in  principle,  and  fraught  with  ruinous  conse- 
1  quences  in  its  practical  application.” 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  an  act  which 
the  public  expect  us  to  pass,  aud  which  five- 
sixths  of  the  people  of  this  country  demand  at 
our  hands,  would  be  “  unsound  in  principle, 
and  fraught  with  ruinous  consequences,”  the 
honorable  Secretary,  speaking  doubtless  in  the 
name  of  his  party — at  least  as  its  head  in  this 
Department — urges  the  following  reasons : 

“  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  con- 


1  stitute  a  legacy  of  inestimable  value,  which, 
‘  if  wisely  administered,  will  be  the  basis  of  a 
1  public  credit  far  more  substantial  than  is  pos- 
1  sessed  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The 
1  price  at  which  the  public  lands  are  now  sold 
{  is  little  if  any  above  prime  cost,  if  we  take 
1  into  account  the  expense  of  removing  the 
j  *'  Indians  and  protecting  the  Western  frontier; 

!  1  and  it  is  but  just  that  those  who  appropriate 
‘  to  themselves  the  richest  tracts  and  choicest 
1  locations,  and  who  especially  have  the  protec- 
1  tion  of  Government  while  doing  so,  should 
1  make  some  reasonable  return  in  money.” 

I  concede,  sir,  with  pride,  that  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  constitute  a  “legacy 
of  inestimable  value  ;  ”  but  I  maintain  that  this 
legacy  belongs  to  the  people,  and  not  to  that 
intangible  thing  called  Government;  and  I 
will  ever  oppose,  to  the  utmost  of  my  limited 
capacity,  that  sentiment — already  too  preva¬ 
lent — which  would  centralize  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  instead  of  distributing  it  among  the 
people. 

A  State  is  great,  rich,  and  powerful,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  wealth  which  it  may 
accumulate  in  its  treasury,  but  in  proportion 
as  the  men  who  constitute  it  are  prosperous, 
honest,  brave,  and  happy.  The  accumulation 
and  centralization  of  wealth  in  the  public 
Treasury  has  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt 
those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws,  and  to 
impoverish  the  people.  The  history  of  the 
world  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  just 
in  proportion  as  the  State  grows  rich,  the 
people  become  poor.  I  claim  that  this  “  legacy  ” 
spoken  of  by  the  honorable  Secretary  is  not 
one  to  be  used  by  the  nation,  as  such,  as  a 
basis  of  public  credit,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
centralizing  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  favor¬ 
ites  of  the  Government,  but  that,  by  all  the 
principles  of  sound  policy  and  justice,  human¬ 
ity  and  right,  it  belongs  to  the  people,  and  that 
Congress  is  only  the  trustee  of  this  splendid 
patrimony,  and  in  duty  bound  so  to  execute 
the  trust  that  the  rightful  owners — the  people — 
may  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  “the  price  at  which 
‘  the  public  lands  are  now  sold  is  but  little,  if 
‘  any,  above  prime  cost,”  &c. ;  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is,  that  the  Government  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  distribution  contemplated  by  this 
bill.  All  the  reply  which  I  desire  to  make  to 
ihe  argument  of  the  Secretary  and  of  my  Dem¬ 
ocratic  friends  on  this  point,  is  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  1850,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
public  lands  had  then  paid  for  themselves,  and 
left  a  surplus  of  $60,000,000  in  the  Treasury. 
The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
since  1850  amount  to  over  forty  million  dol¬ 
lars ;  so  that  it  appears  the  Government  has 
been  fully  repaid  the  amount  of  money  expend¬ 
ed  for  them,  and  has  also  extracted  a  profit 
from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  pioneer,  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  very  comfortable  sum  of  over  one 
hundred  milliou  dollars.  It  is  said,  also,  by 
this  Democratic  Administration,  in  the  report 
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of  the  honorable  Secretary,  that  it  is  but  just 
and  fair  that  those  who  take  these  lands 
“  should  make  some  reasonable  return  in 
money.” 

This  objection  may  look  very  plausible,  sir, 
to  those  who  have  been  reared  in  luxury  and 
ease  ;  who  occupy  high  offices  in  this  city  under 
the  Federal  Government,  and  whose  pockets 
are  filled  with  this  “reasonable  return ;”  but  I 
would  respectfully  invite  such  persons  to  come 
with  me  to  the  pioneer  settlements  of  the 
West,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  will  return 
wiser  if  not  better  men.  They  will  find  there 
a  people  industrious,  frugal,  intelligent,  brave, 
and  generous,  before  whose  sturdy  blows  the  wil¬ 
derness  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  prairies 
waving  with  golden  grain,  but  who,  when  the 
Government  requires  from  them  this  “  reason¬ 
able  return,”  are,  in  thousands  of  instances, 
unable  to  meet  the  demand.  Or  if,  by  denying 
to  their  wives  and  children  the  common  com¬ 
forts  and  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  able  to  pay 
the  last  farthing  demanded  by  this  inexorable 
creditor,  (the  Government,)  they  are  left  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  means  of  educating  their  children, 
and  of  improving  and  stocking  their  farms  ; 
and,  from  sheer  necessity,  are  compelled  to 
mortgage  them,  and  thus  place  themselves  in 
the  power  of  some  remorseless  speculator  or 
Shylock,  who  finally  sweeps  away  from  them 
their  humble  homes,  and  with  them  the  hopes 
by  which  they  had  been  sustained  during  years 
of  toil  and  privation.  Then,  forced  on  by  his 
unconquerable  will  and  determination,  the  pio¬ 
neer  strikes  out  further  into  the  western  wilds  ; 
toils  and  suffers,  hopes  and  endures,  until  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  Government  official  is  again 
heard,  and  his  homestead  is  again  sold  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wealth  of  some  speculator,  and  to 
fill  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  public  Treasury. 
The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says 
that  “the  true  pioneer  spends  his  life  in  the 
woods.  When  the  frontier  moves,  he  moves 
with  it.” 

“  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity  ; 

And  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.” 

The  reason  of  its  truth  in  many  instances 
may  be  found  in  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
policy  of  the  Government. 

It  is  further  suggested  by  the  Administration, 
that  this  measure  will  diminish  the  revenues  of 
the  Government.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  task, 
sir,  to  show  that  it  would  have  precisely  the 
opposite  effect;  and  that,  by  bringing  these 
lands  under  cultivation,  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  and  placing  the  means  of  pur¬ 
chasing  articles  on  which  duties  are  paid  to 
the  Government  in  the  hands  of  millions  who 
are  now  unable  to  buy  them,  you  would  add 
vastly  more  to  the  revenues  than  by  the  present 
unjust  and  cruel  system  of  taxing  the  people 
for  the  “right  to  live.” 

Iu  order  that  we  may  understand  the  force 
of  this  argument  of  necessity ,  and  also  appre¬ 
ciate  the  grace  with  which  it  comes  from  the 
present  Administration,  let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  the  expenditures  of  the  Government. 


And  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  comparisons 
not  very  flattering,  perhaps,  to  the  “powers 
that  be,”  I  will  read,  by  decades,  from  a  “state¬ 
ment  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government,”  published  by  authority  of  the 
Senate.  The  total  appropriations,  exclusive 
of  the  public  debt,  in  the  year  1800,  were 
$7,814,949;  in  1810,  $6,729,322  ;  in  1820,. 
$8,435,466  ;  in  1830,  $13,588,681;  in  1840* 
$26,112,593;  in  1850,  $47,162,506  ;  and  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  the  enormous 
sum  of  $71,901,129.75.  The  same  statement, 
from  which  I  read  shows  that  the  average 
yearly  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  less 
than  three  million  dollars  per  annum.  Thus 
you  perceive  that  the  income  from  the  public 
lands,  under  the  existing  system,  furnishes  but 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Government,  and  contributes  but  a  drop  to  the 
vast  ocean  of  Democratic  extravagance  and 
profligacy  by  which  this  country  has  been 
deluged  for  the  last  three  years. 

Whilst  this  Administration  has  (as  appears 
by  the  statement  just  read)  in  a  single  year,, 
and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  with  all  the 
world,  except  Utah,  squandered  over  twenty 
millions  more  of  the  people’s  money  than  was 
ever  expended  in  any  one  year  before  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  President  Buchanan’s  reckless 
system  of  expenditure,  we  are  now  told,  by  this 
same  Administration,  that  it  is  unwise  to  pass 
the  homestead  bill,  because  it  will  reduce  the 
revenues.  The  people,  who  ask  their  God-given 
rights  to  homes  and  the  means  of  subsistence, 
are  to  be  denied  them,  in  order  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  may  have  money  to  squander  by 
the  million  on  party  pets  and  favories,  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  ballot-box,  and  wrest  from  the  people 
the  dearest  rights  of  freemen.  Sir,  if  this  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  is  to  continue  in  power  for  a  few 
years  longer,  (which  dire  curse  may  merciful 
Heaven  avert!)  it  will  become  necessary  to 
sell,  not  only  the  public  lands  of  the  nation, 
but  the  private  lands  of  individuals.  Curtail 
your  expenditures  ;  cease  to  cany  elections  by 
bribery,  when  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
fraud  ;  lop  off  your  thousands  of  unnecessary 
offices,  which  were  created  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rewarding  those  to  whom  you  were  in¬ 
debted  for  political  services.  Let  the  people, 
who  may  hereafter  wish  to  come  into  the  Union, 
under  a  free  Constitution,  do  so ;  and  do  not, 
by  means  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  endeavor  to  force  a  Constitution  upon 
them  which  is  odious  to  every  feeling  of  their 
nature  and  every  instinct  of  humanity,  and 
you  will  then  have  revenue  in  abundance  to 
carry  on  the  Government,  without  denying  to 
the  people  that  which  they  of  right  demand  at 
your  hands. 

The  honorable  Secretary,  in  support  of  his 
position,  goes  on : 

“  If  lands  now  be  given  to  settlers  in  consid- 
‘  eration  of  residence  only,  on  what  pretext 
1  will  Congress  refuse  those  who  have  hereto 
<  fore  completed  the  prescribed  period  of  i>ssi- 
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dence  a  return  of  the  money  which  they  have 
1  already  paid  for  their  homesteads?” 

In  my  humble  opinion,  sir,  the  fact  that  we 
have  pursued  a  wrong  policy  in  the  past,  fur¬ 
nishes  no  very  conclusive  or  satisfactory  reason 
for  continuing  it  in  the  future.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  repair  all 
the  wrongs  which  have  resulted  from  its  mis¬ 
guided  land  policy  ;  but  the  bill  introduced  by 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Aldrich]  remedies  them  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  and  prevents  their  future 
occurrence.  It  gives  to  those  who  have  already 
entered  upon  their  lands,  under  existing  pre¬ 
emption  laws,  the  same  benefits  as  are  conferred 
upon  those  who  shall  hereafter  go  upon  them. 

Again,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  says : 

“  Should,  however,  the  new  policy  of  a  gra- 
1  tuitous  distribution  of  the  public  lands  be 
1  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  while  an  undue 
1  stimulus  would  be  given  to  emigration ,  land 
1  bounty  can  no  longer  be  held  out  as  an  in- 
‘  ducement  to  future  military  service.” 

What  is  meant  here,  sir,  by  “  emigration  ?  ” 
Is  it  emigration  from  the  old  States  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  to  the  new  ones  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  afraid  of  stimulating  ?  Is  this 
Administration  the  peculiar  guardian  of  the 
interests  of  only  one  portion  of  the  Union? 
Does  it  fear  that  the  old  States  cannot  compete 
with  the  new  ones  in  the  race  for  empire  on 
this  continent,  and  that,  therefore,  the  strong 
and  powerful  must  be  protected  against  the 
weak?  Does  the  Administration  understand 
the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  in  the  great 
Northwest,  and  fear  the  effect  of  emigration 
upon  a  certain  “  peculiar  institution,”  for  which 
it  manifests  so  much  tender  regard  ?  If  none 
of  these  things  are  intended  by  the  Secretary, 
it  must  be  that  he  fears,  and  would  discourage, 
emigration  from  foreign  lands.  The  latter,  I 
presume,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  report.  I 
have  long  known,  that  although  the  Democratic 
party  is  profuse  of  praise  of  our  naturalized 
fellow-citizens  when  votes  are  wanted  from 
them,  yet  the  controlling  power  in  that  party 
will  stab  them  in  the  dark  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  presented.  It  is  but  natural  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  The  god  at  whose  shrine 
that  party  pays  its  adoration  is  the  Moloch, 
slavery;  and  they  know  full  well  that  the  emi¬ 
grant  who  comes  to  this  country,  to  escape  the 
despotism  of  his  own,  will  not  long  be  found 
among  such  worshippers. 

As  the  shouts  of  the  populace  and  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  drums  in  the  valley  of  Tophet  drowned 
the  cries  of  children  burnt  in  sacrifice  to  the 
ancient  Moloch,  so  the  name  “Democracy” 
may,  for  a  little  while,  charm  and  mislead  the 
foreign-born  citizen,  and  the  pmans  which  are 
sung  to  that  name  may,  for  a  short  time,  divert 
their  minds  from  the  enormities  of  its  practices 
and  real  principles.  But  the  men  who  come 
here  from  foreign  lands  with  hearts  yearning 
for  freedom  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  such 
things,  and  the  Democracy  know  it.  They 
know,  also,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 


emigrants  from  Europe  locate  in  the  North  and 
West,  and  they  feel  that,  when  those  men  have 
once  tasted  the  blessings  of  liberty,  they  can¬ 
not  be  safely  trusted  to  bind  fetters  upon 
others,  to  oppose  the  interests  of  free  labor, 
and  to  extend  the  area  of  human  slavery.  I 
therefore  repeat,  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect 
that  party  to  be  at  heart  opposed  to  the  emi¬ 
grant.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  known 
rules  of  human  conduct  for  them  to  charge 
hostility  to  the  emigrant  upon  the  Republican 
party.  The  rogue  who  has  your  money  in  his 
pocket  is  always  first  to  raise  the  cry  of  “  stop 
thief!  ” 

I  am  therefore  not  at  all  astonished,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Administration  should  urge 
this  as  one  of  the  objections  to  the  homestead 
bill.  Nor  am  I  in  the  least  surprised  that  the 
only  Democratic  Senator  who  has  ever  taken 
any  interest  in  favor  of  this  measure  [Senator 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee]  should  have  lately  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Senate  a  homestead  bill  which 
confers  its  benefits  only  on  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  thus  compelling  the  emigrant 
to  remain  here  five  years  before  he  can  enter 
upon  the  public  lands,  and  ten  years  before  he 
can  obtain  a  patent.  Nor  did  it  excite  in  my 
mind  the  least  degree  of  astonishment  when, 
during  the  protracted  contest  for  Speaker  of 
this  House,  I  saw  the  entire  Democratic  party, 
save  only  three,  forgetting  that  which  at  home 
they  profess  to  be  their  “  chief  joy,”  forgetting 
their  professions  of  ardent  and  undying  love 
for  the  naturalized  citizen,  and  in  an  almost 
unbroken  phalanx  going  over  to  the  support 
of  a  gentleman  for  Speaker  [Mr.  Smith,  of 
North  Carolina]  who  was  elected  a  member  of 
this  House  by  the  American  party,  and  who 
was  formally  presented  as  the  caucus  nominee 
of  that  organization.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Smith  was  made  by  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky, 
an  American,  who  stated  that  lie  11  had  been 
instructed  by  his  parly  to  nominate  Mr.  Smith, 
of  North  Carolina,  as  their  nominee  for  the 
Speakership.” 

Now,  sir,  for  one,  I  have  no  fears  of  giving 
“  an  undue  stimulus  to  emigration.''1  I  prefer 
the  bill  of  my  colleague  to  the  one  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  for  the  reason  that  its  provisions  are 
broader  and  more  liberal.  The  Senate  bill  con¬ 
fines  its  benefits  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
only,  whilst  that  of  my  colleague,  and  also  that 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Grow,]  extend  them  to  all  persons  who, 
at  the  time  of  entering  upon  their  lands,  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  pro¬ 
vided  their  naturalization  is  perfected  before 
the  issuance  of  the  patent. 

The  early  theory  of  the  founders  of  this  Re¬ 
public  was,  that  it  should  be  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations  who  chose  to  seek 
refuge  under  our  flag.  The  temple  of  liberty 
erected  upon  this  continent  by  our  fathers  was 
reared  at  the  expense  of  seven  long  years  of 
toil  and  endurance. 

The  blood  of  the  noble  and  generous  friends 
of  freedom  from  foreign  lands  was  mingled 
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with  that  of  America’s  bravest  sons  in  its  con¬ 
secration.  As  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
looked  upon  this  work  of  their  hands — the  no¬ 
blest  the  world  had  ever  known — their  hearts 
swelled  with  pride  and  joy  at  the  thought  tfiat 
its  spacious  arches  were  broad  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  every  human  being  on  the  whole  earth  in 
whose  soul  the  Creator  had  planted  a  love  of 
freedom.  Let  us  emulate  them  in  their  liberal 
views  and  policy.  Keep  wide  open  the  doors 
of  that  magnificent  temple.  Let  the  emigrant 
come  to  our  shores  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  Let 
him  help  us  to  cultivate  our  lands,  build  our 
towns  and  cities,  railroads  and  canals,  and  en¬ 
joy  with  us  the  inestimable  blessings  of  free¬ 


dom  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  peril  to  the  coun¬ 
try  shall  come — if  come  it  must — you  will  ever 
find  him  in  the  future,  as  you  have  done  in  the 
past,  true  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  ready 
to  bare  his  strong  arm  in  the  contest  for  the 
right. 

A  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  other  branch 
of  the  objection  last  quoted :  that  if  the  new 
policy  proposed  by  this  measure  should  be 
adopted,  “  bounty  land  can  no  longer  be  held 
out  as  an  inducement  to  future  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  therefore  the  military  strength 
of  the  nation  will  be  diminished. 

It  is,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  little  less  than  a 
slander  upon  the  patriotic  volunteer  of  this  Re¬ 
public,  to  say  that  when  he  hears  the  clarion 
notes  of  war  calling  him  to  the  defence  of  his 
country  s  rights  and  honor,  and,  fearless  of 
danger  and  death,  he  rushes  to  the  bloody  con¬ 
flict,  the  motives  which  prompt  his  heroism  are 
such  as  those  attributed  to  him  by  the  honora¬ 
ble  Secretary.  No,  sir:  he  has  a  higher,  purer 

nobler,  incentive  tel  action  !  The  merel’/n^  I  ^  “7 S 

^‘b.ts  no  such  valor  and  patri- 1  products  of  the  We'st  You  will  provide  homes 


(  Agriculture  feeds  us ;  in  a  great  degree,  it 
t  clothes  us  ;  without  it  we  could  not  have  man- 
i  “factures>  anc^  we  should  not  have  commerce. 
,  These  all  stand  together ;  but  they  stand  to- 
(  gather  like  pillars  in  a  column,  the  largest  in 

the  centre  ;  and  that  largest  is  agriculture.” 

I  am  no  advocate  for  that  policy  which  looks 
only  to  the  building  up  of  large  cities,  and  neg¬ 
lects  that  interest  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  national  prosperity.  As  an  American  citi¬ 
zen,  I  feel  proud  of  our  magnificent  cities, 
which  have  grown  up  as  if  by  magic  within  a 
few  years  ;  but  I  am  prouder  far  of  our  millions 
Oi  cultivated  fields,  and  our  thousands  of  thri¬ 
ving  villages. 

The  men  who  are  to  preserve  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  and  to  carry  it  onward  to  that 
glorious  destiny  which  awaits  it,  will  not  be 
reared  in  your  cities,  or  in  palaces  of  wealth  ; 
but  they  will  come  from  the  humble  cottage  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  workshop  of  the  artisan. 
It  is  upon  the  farm,  and  in  the  workshop,  that 
/hose  lessons  of  virtue  and  those  principles  of 
self-reliance  are  learned,  which  make  the  true 
man  and  the  true  patriot.  Your  cities  would 
become  intolerable  cesspools  of  vice  and  im¬ 
morality,  were  it  not  that  a  better  element,  from 
the  rural  districts  is  continually  pouring  into 
and  purifying  them.  Politically,  they  would 
be  cancerous  sores,  which  would  corrupt  the 
whole  nation,  were  it  not  that  the  rabble  who 
so  often  control  elections  in  them  are  them¬ 
selves  controlled  by  the  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  artisans,  of  the  country. 

But,  sir,  the  beneficent  effects  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  will  not  be  confined  to  any  one  portion  or 
section  of  the  Republic.  By  its  adoption,  you 

Will  l  n  proa  on  +  yy  _ -» 


otism  as  does  the  American  volunteer  when 
vindicating  the  honor  of  his  country  on  the 
battle-field.  If  you  would  “  encourage  a  prompt 
response  to  a  call  for  volunteers  in  time  of  war,” 
give  every  man  a  home  to  love  and  defend — a 
home  whose  hearthstone  shall  be  made  sacred 
to  his  heart  by  the  pure  affections  of  wife  and 
children — and  you  will  have  an  army  of  volun¬ 
teers  which  the  combined  wealth  and  power  of 
the  world  can  neither  bribe  nor  subduel  You 
will  have  on  every  farm,  and  in  every  cottage  a 
sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower  of  liberty  1  You 
will  have  encircled  the  nation  with  a  cordon  of 
valiant  hearts  and  strong  arms,  more  impreg¬ 
nable  than  gates  of  brass  or  battlements  of 
stone  1 

So  far,  sir,  from  being  “  unsound  in  princi¬ 
ple,”  it  seems  to  me  this  bill  is  founded  upon 
the  soundest  principles  of  national  policy.  Its 
leading  object  is  to  encourage  and  build  up  the 


foi  your  sons,  brothers,  friends,  and  neighbors, 
in  the  older  States;  and  they,  in  turn,  will  fur¬ 
nish  a,  market  for  the  manufactured  articles  of 
the  Last,  and  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  the 
South,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
needy  poor  who  now  throng  your  Eastern  and 
Southern  cities. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  this  bill  proposes  to 
make  a  “gratuitous  distribution”  of  the  public 
lands.  It  proposes  no  such  thing.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  of  a  consideration  received 
by  the  Government,  and  I  maintain  that  this 
consideration  is  ample ;  that  the  man  who,  un¬ 
dergoing  the  hardships  and  privations,  and  en 
countering  the  labors  and  dangers,  incident  tG 
pioneer  life,  subdues,  improves,  and  cultivate? 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  wild  land,  does 
more  for  the  Government  than  would  be  done 
n  "  .  -  .  -  .  i  —  |  for  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  All 

«  urai  lBterest  Pt  .tbe  country— an  interest  the  unnumbered  millions  of  acres  belonmne1  to 
which  has  no  equal  in  ^portance  and  yet  one  the  United  States  are  utterly  worthies!  u!til 
w  ich  has  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected.  “  In-  they  are  rendered  valuable  by  the  persevering 
dependent  farmers  are  everywhere  the  bases  of  industry  of  the  settler;  and  every  cent  which 

fmnOTto"  jlckson6  h’,e“dS  °f  IlberV’”  said  the  >3  received  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  is  a  tax 

mortal  jacKson.  imposed  upon  the  industry  of  the  occupant  and 

Daniel  Webster,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  cultivator.  The  title  to  all  that  vast,P domain 
once  said :  included  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
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would  have  remained  in  the  Government  with¬ 
out  a  bidder  until  doomsday,  if  the  bold  and 
hardy  pioneer  had  not  erected  upon  them  his 
cabin,  brought  them  under  cultivation,  and 
thus  made  them  a  source  of  profit  and  wealth 
xo  the  nation. 

As  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  history  of  my  own  State  than  any 
other,  I  will  take  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
benefits  the  country  would  derive  from  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  cultivation  of  the  public  domain. 
And  here  permit  me  to  read  an  extract  from  a 
late  message  of  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey,  the 
present  Governor  of  that  State  : 

“  Contrast  the  condition  of  the  State  of  Min 
1  nesota  to-day  with  that  of  the  Territory  of 
1  Minnesota  ten  years  ago.  Then  no  thriving 
1  towns  dotted  our  fertile  prairies,  or  welcomed 
‘  the  steamboat  to  their  crowded  levees ;  no 
1  steamboats  daily  ploughed  our  navigable 
1  waters ;  no  mills  on  every  stream  converted 
‘  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  into  lumber,  or  the 
1  cereal  growth  into  flour  5  and  the  unfurrowed 
'  fields  smiled  with  no  bountiful  harvest.  The 
‘  population  of  the  Territory  scarcely  reached 
<  five  thousand,  and  the  total  valuation  of 
1  property  was  but  little  over  eight  hundred 
1  thousand  dollars.” 

“The  present  population  is  probably  one 
‘  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  The  assessed 
•  value  of  taxable  property  for  1858  was  over 
‘  fo)  ty  million  dollars .”  *  *  * 

“  The  following  statistics  are  prepared  from 
:  a  township  canvass,  embracing  nearly  every 

■  district,  and  are  undoubtedly  reliable.  They 

■  show  the  present  extent  of  our  farming  inter- 
‘  est.,  which  will  always  be  the  leading  one  ;  and 
1  also  the  fitness  and  capabilities  of  our  soil  and 
‘  climate  for  agricultural  purposes : 

Acres. 

Whole  area  under  cultivation,  1859  -  464,600 
Number  of  farms  - 
Average  of  tilled  land  per  farm 
products  of  1859. 

Bushels  of  wheat  harvested 
“  corn  “ 
oats  “ 
potatoes,  about 

11  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for  the 

<  last  year,  in  thi3  State,  w  1  ”  bush-. 

1  els.  This,  which  i°  max1,  i. 

<  yield  in  the  so-called  wheat-growing  suites, 

‘  indicates  either  an  extraordinary  year,  or  a 
1  better  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to  wheat 
1  culture.” 

Now,  sir,  estimating  the  wheat  crop  of  Min¬ 
nesota  at  only  ninety  cents  per  bushel,  her 
corn  at  thirty  cents,  her  oats  at  twenty  cents, 
and  her  potatoes  at  twenty-five  cents,  you  have, 
as  the  proceeds  of  one  year’s  labor,  $5,547,336. 
Supposing  those  twenty-one  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  farms  to  be  worth,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  $200  each,  they 
would  amount  to  the  sum  of  $4,306,600  a 
sum  less,  by  $1,240,736,  than  the  industry  of 
the  people  has  drawn  from  the  soil  in  a  single 
year.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that,  by  developing 
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-  3,435,950 

-  3,476,950 

-  3,309,480 

-  3,000,000 


this  country,  the  settlers  of  that  State  have  in 
ten  years  increased  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
nation  $40,000,000  5  and  if  the  theory  be  cor¬ 
rect,  that  it  is  better  the  nation’s  wealth  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  in  the  public 
Treasury,  I  ask  if  those  twenty-one  thousaud 
five  hundred  and  thirty-three  farmers  have  not 
done  more  for  the  Government  than  would 
have  been  done  for  them  if  their  homes  had 
been  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  a  bill 

like  this  ?  , 

The  country  now  known  as  Minnesota  has 
for  ages  possessed  the  same  salubrious  and  de¬ 
lightful  climate ;  the  same  pure,  clear,  invigora¬ 
ting  atmosphere  ;  the  same  majestic  rivers 
traversing  her  territory,  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other;  the  same  crystal  streams,  gush¬ 
ing  from  her  mountains,  and  murmuring 
through  her  flowery  prairies,  and  the  same 
beautiful  scenery  and  fertile  soil.  But  of  what 
value  were  all  these  things  to  the  nation,  until 
the  axe  and  plough  of  the  pioneer  took  the 
place  of  the  bow  and  scalping-knife  of  the 
savage,  and  the  teepee  of  the  Indian  gave  way 
to  the  churchy  the  school-house,  and  the  thri¬ 
ving  village  of  the  white  settler  ?  There  was  un- 
tolcf  wealth  hidden  in  her  inexhaustible  soil;  but 
it  was  valueless  to  the  Government  until  drawn 
forth  by  the  patient  industry  of  the  farmer. 

The ‘determination  and  tireless  energy  of  the 
people  of  that  State  have  done  much  to  develop 
the  country  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  their  progress  is  in  no  way  the  result 
of  your  land  system.  Your  policy  lias  been  to 
turn  loose  upon  them,  as  upon  the  citizens  of 
other  new  States,  a  horde  of  speculators  and 
“  sharks,”  who  have  entered  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  will  neither  improve  them  themselves 
nor  permit  others  to  do  so ;  and  who  are  now 
very  contentedly  waiting  in  their  comfortable 
and  perhaps  luxurious  Eastern  or  Southern 
homes,  until  the  labor  of  the  settler  upon  his 
own  land  shall  enhance  the  value  of  theirs. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
of  Minnesota  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
Government  for  those  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-three  farms  the  enormous 
sum  of  over  four  million  dollars,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  they  would  have  been  abie  to  improve 
and  cultivate  a  much  greater  amount  of  land; 

’  would  have  been  free  from  debt ;  the  pro- 
j  of  last  year’s  labor  would  have  been 
$10,000,000  instead  of  $5,000,000;  and  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State  $100,000,000,  in¬ 
stead  of  $40,000,000.  Thus,  sir,  the  effect  of 
your  false  land  system  has  been  to  cripple  the 
energy  of  the  settler,  and  retard  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

Let  this  bill  pass,  let  monopolies  in  land  be 
forever  destroyed,  let  every  man  who  .is  will¬ 
ing  to  work  have  a  homestead  of  his  own, 
and  before  a  quarter  of  a  century  shall  have 
passed  away,  a  score  of  mighty  and  prosperous 
States,  the  pride  of  the  Republic  and  the  admi- 
ration  of  the  world  ?  will  leap  forth  from  the 
great  valleys,  prairies,  and  forests,  of  the  West, 
like  youthful  giants,  rejoicing  in  their  strength. 
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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  DAWES  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  In  the  first  week  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  and  before  the  early  mutterings  of  the 
storm,  which  raged  for  more  than  forty  days 
about  this  Capitol,  had  reached  the  ear  of  the 
nation,  a  distinguished  member  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Curry]  startled  the  country  with  the  ap¬ 
palling  announcement  that  the  Republic  was 
holding  its  breath.  This  alarming  declaration 
stirred  for  a  moment  the  already  fluttering 
pulse  of  a  sensitive  people,  and,  but  for  its  con¬ 
stant  repetition  upon  this  floor  by  the  sensa- 
tionists  who  live  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
this  tempest,  would  still  command  all  that  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  which  earnestness  and 
sincerity  originally  commended  it.  And  now, 
sir,  that  the  storm  has  passed  away,  and  the 
Republic,  emerging  into  the  clear  blue  sky  of 
unimpassioned  reason,  gives  on  every  side  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  that  it  still  breathes,  I 
have  not  sought  the  floor  to  controvert  the  fact 
or  search  for  the  cause  of  so  direful  a  peril,  in 
the  very  jaws  of  which  the  nation  has  so  lately 
been  discovered.  The  gentleman  apprised  the 
country  as  well  of  the  primal  cause  as  of  the 
terrible  effect,  and,  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  sincerity  which  mark  all  his  course  here, 
declared  that 11  the  real  cause  of  the  agitation 
of  the  public  mind,  the  radix  of  the  excitement, 
is  the  anti  slavery  sentiment  of  the  North — the 
conviction  that  property  in  man  is  a  sin  and  a 
crime.”  Not  wishing  to  deny,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  assuming  and  recognising  the  fact  thu3 
stated,  that  there  does  exist  in  all  the  North, 
so  deep-seated  that  it  may  justly  be  termed 
radical,  and  so  firm  as  to  be  fundamental,  the 


conviction  that  property  in  man  is  a  sin  and  a 
crime,  I  have  thought  my  brief  hour  might  be 
best  occupied  in  discussing  the  question  :  How 
has  and  hoio  ought  this  conviction  to  he  met? 

A  preliminary  inquiry,  indispensable  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  suggests  itself  at  the  threshold. 
Whence  came  and  of  how  long  standing  is 
this  conviction,  the  very  existence  of  which  now 
seems  to  peril  the  Republic  ?  Men  who  stum¬ 
ble  upon  it,  treat  it  as  something  new.  They 
start  back  from  it  as  from  a  new  dogma — the 
offspring  of  some  maudlin  philanthropy,  some 
attenuated,  transcendental  philosophy,  some 
sickly  sentimentality,  born  of  the  hour,  bent  on 
mischief,  and  eager  to  overturn  and  subvert.  It 
is  condemned  as  the  creed  of  the  reformer,  and 
the  war  cry  of  the  innovator.  Against  it,  as 
against  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  an  invader,  is 
thrust  that  other  doctrine,  that  slavery  is  not 
only  not  a  sin  and  a  crime,  but  is  morally, 
socially,  and  politically,  a  positive  good,  u  the 
highest  type  of  civilization  ;  ”  “  ennobling  to 
both  the" white  and  the  black.”  And  this  is 
pushed  forward  as  if  it  were  an  old  canon  of  the 
church,  or  an  old  defender  of  the  ancient  house¬ 
hold  gods  of  the  Republic,  arrayed  in  the  habili¬ 
ments  of  conservatism  and  peace.  It  is  of 
these  two  conflicting,  radically  antagonistic,  and 
fundamentally  hostile  ideas,  that  l  propose  to 
speak.  Whether  the  contact  of  these  two  dif 
ferent  theories  in  politics,  social  condition,  mo¬ 
rality,  and  religion,  will  prove  to  be  u  an  irre¬ 
pressible  conflict  of  opposing  aud  enduring 
forces,”  it  is  not  in  my  way  to  inquire;  for 
words  and  phrases,  like  the  clothes  we  put  on, 
wear  out  and  are  laid  aside  when  they  can  no 
longer  serve  the  U3e$  to  which  they  are  applied. 

|  To  the  politician,  who  finds  food  for  his  intel- 
^  iect,  and  inspiration  for  his  ambition  in  beating 
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the  dust  oat  of  the  old  clothes  he  picks  up  by 
the  wayside,  I  tarn  over  this  cast-off  garment 
of  the  member  of  this  House  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Pryor,]  and  of  the  great  Senator 
Irom  the  State  of  New  York,  [Mr.  Seward.] 
They  nave  both,  each  in  his  own  felicitous 
language,  pronounced  this  contact  of  these  two 
antagonistic  ideas  to  be  a  conflict  of  opposing 
forces,  and,  from  the  profound  depths  of  their 
philosophic  and  prophetic  minds,  they  have 
both  predicted  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
can  be  no  peace  in  this  conflict.  They  have 
both  prophesied  that  it  is  to  go  on  till  the  one 
shall  prevail  over  the  other — till  the  whole  na 
tion  shall  come  to  know  and  feel  and  acknowl¬ 
edge,  in  a  living,  active,  practical  faith,  either 
that  slavery,  as  is  the  prophecy  of  the  one,  shall 
tye  confessed  of  all  to  be  a  positive  good,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Divine  command,  approved  by 
the  wisdom  of  experience,  a  blessing  alike  to 
the  master  and  the  slave,  and  yet  to  be  uni¬ 
versal — or,  as  is  predicted  by  the  other,  all,  with 
one  assent,  shall  pronounce  it  a  sin  and  a  crime 
before  God  and  man;  a  withering,  blighting 
curse  to  the  earth  it  rests  upon,  and  the  men 
who  walk  its  surface ;  from  under  which  the 
nation  shall  yet  lift  itself  to  the  plane  of  uni¬ 
versal  freedom.  The  Virginian  has  clothed  his 
vaticinations  in  the  following  language,  at  once 
devout  and  militant : 

“  Repeatedly  have  we  asked  the  North,  ‘  has  not  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  universal  liberty  failed?  Are  not  the  evils  of 
free  society  intolerable?  and  do  not  most  thinking  men 
among  you  propose  to  subvert  and  reconstruct  it  ?  ’  Still  no 
answer.  This  gloomy  silence  is  another  conclusive  proof 
added  to  the  many  other  conclusive  evidences  we  had  fur¬ 
nished,  that  free  society,  in  the  long  run,  is  an  impracticable 
form  of  society.  It  is  everywhere  starving,  demoralized, 
infidel,  insurrectionary,  moribund.  *  *  *  Policy  hu¬ 
manity,  and  Christianity,  alike  forbid  the  extension  of  the 
evils  ol  free  society  to  new  people  and  coming  generations. 

“  Ifj”  continues  our  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  “  sla¬ 
very  be  unnatural,  immoral,  irreligious,  it  cannot  stand. 
Nature  is  truth,  and  is  sure  at  last  to  prevail.  Nature  is  the 
active  expression  of  God’s  will,  and  men  are  not  long  per¬ 
mitted  to  violate  that  will.  If  slavery  be  not  tho  right,  the 
healthful  form  of  socioty,  it  will  not  endure  long.  But  it  has 
endured  already  for  countless  ages,  and  now  covers  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world.  Public  opinion  has  become  well  nigh 
omnipotent.  Two  opposing  and  conflicting  forms  of  society 
cannot ,  among  civilized  men,  coexist  and  endure.  Tho  one 
must  give  way,  and  cease  to  exist,  the  other  become  univer¬ 
sal.  If  free  society  be  unnatural,  immoral,  unchristian,  it 
must  fall,  aud  give  way  to  a  social  system  old  as  the  world, 
universal  as  man.  The  war  between  tho  two  systems  is 
raging  in  Europe  and  America,  and  will  continue  to  rage.  It 
is  a  war  of  extermination.  It  is  the  war  of  God  and  nature 
agaiDst  her  violators.  The  issue  will  soon  show  who  are 
those  violators,  and  who  are  fighting  tho  battle  of  the  true 
faith,  *  *  *  the  greatest,  most  momentous  battle  in 
which  mankind  ever  yet  engaged  .’’—Richmond  Enquirer , 
Jan.  22, 1856.  1  ’ 

In  contrast  with  this  bellicose  piety  of  the 
Virginian,  I  place  the  calm  and  philosophic 
speculations  of  the  New  York  Senator,  who 
thus  with  truthfulness,  though  with  less  of  war¬ 
like  “  rage,”  describes  the  same  contest : 

“Hitherto,  the  two  systems  have  existed  in  different 
States,  but  side  by  side  within  the  American  Union.  This 
has  happened  because  the  Union  is  a  confederation  of  States. 
But  in  another  aspect,  the  United  States  constitute  only  one 
nation.  Increase  of  population ,  which  is  filling  the  States 
out  to  their  very  borders,  together  with  a  new  and  extended 
network  Qf. railroads  and  other  avenues,  and  an  internal 


commerce  which  daily  becomes  more  intimate,  is  rapidly 
bringing  the  States  into  a  higher  and  more  perfect  social 
unity  or  consolidation.  Thus,  these  antagonistic  systems  are 
continually  coming  into  closer  contact,  and  collision  results. 

“  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means  ?  They  who  think 
that  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or 
tanatical  agitators,  aud  therefore  ephemera!.,  mistake  the 
case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  op¬ 
posing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United 
States  must  aud  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  cither  entirely 
a  slaveholding  nation,  or  entirely  a  Iree-labor  nation.  Either 
the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Louisiana,  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  la¬ 
bor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  le¬ 
gitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fields  and  wheat 
fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  surren¬ 
dered  by  their  farmers  to  slave  culture,  and  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more 
markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is  the 
failure  to  apprehend  this  groat  truth  that  induces  so  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  final  compromise  between  the  slave 
and  free  States,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great  fact  that 
renders  all  such  pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain 
and  ephemeral.” — Rochester  Speech ,  1858. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  these  two  statesmen, 
is  the  nature  of  this  conflict.  They  differ  as 
to  the  result,  but  they  agree  as  to  the  character 
of  the  struggle.  In  all  the  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  this  great  antagonism,  they  stand  side 
by  side,  and  only  in  their  prophecy  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  final  issue  do  they  part  company. 
The  rash  and  impetuous  Yirginian,  born  be¬ 
neath  the  blessed  auspices  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  his  tender  ear  charmed  with  the  music 
of  the  clanking  symbols  of  its  beauty,  and  his 
mature  ambition  nursed  and  fed  with  the  milk 
of  its  fondling,  believes  that  slave  labor  will 
ultimately  triumph  over  free  labor;  that  capi- 
ital  must  and  will  own  labor,  and  that  the  irre¬ 
sistible  progress  of  events,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  nation,  is  to  slaveholding.  The 
equipoised  and  philosophic  statesman  of  New 
Y ork — alike  confident,  and  more  hopeful ;  it  may 
be,  because  reared  amid  the  bracing  influences 
of  free  institutions,  and  taught  from  early  in¬ 
fancy  that  their  blessings  should  descend,  like 
the  dew  of  heaven,  on  all  alike ;  and  that  in  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  of  the  citi¬ 
zen,  those  institutions  should  be  no  more  a  re¬ 
specter  of  persons  than  is  the  God  his  people 
worship — rejoices  in  the  belief  that  in  this  con¬ 
test  free  labor  will  ultimately  triumph  over 
slave  labor;  that  capital  and  labor,  mutually 
dependent,  shall  serve  and  bless  and  adorn 
each  other;  and  that  the  march  of  events  is 
onward  and  upward  to  that  higher  plane  of 
universal  freedom.  Such  is  the  future  for  this 
nation  which  opens  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  to  the  prophetic  ken  of  these  two  states¬ 
men.  With  the  eye  of  his  faith,  the  one  be¬ 
holds  all  these  States,  in  the  future,  slavehold¬ 
ing  ;  the  other,  all  free.  It  is  the  portentous 
calamity  of  these  times,  that,  to  embrace  the 
dark  and  dismal  faith  of  the  Virginian,  is,  in 
perversion  of  all  sense  and  truth,  hailed  as 
Democracy,  while  to  imbibe  the  hopeful  and 
glorious  inspiration  of  the  Senator,  is,  in  equal 
perversion  of  terms  and  of  truth,  denounced  as 
treason.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose 
to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  this  issue.  The 
sure  logic  of  events  is  moving  on  to  its  solu- 
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tion  with  a  certainty  and  rapidity  to  which 
every  hour  is  giving  new  strength. 

I  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  mighty  struggle.  .  The 
great  mistake  of  this  conflict  of  opposing  ideas, 
embittering  and  misleading  all  involved  in  it, 
is  the  unblushing  assertion,  maintained  with 
an  effrontery  equalled  only  by  its  falsity,  that 
the  all-pervading  sentiment  of  the  North  that 
human  bondage  is  a  sin  and  a  crime,  is  a  new 
dogma.  And  like  unto  it  is  the  kindred  falsehood, 
which  arrogates  the  right  to  clothe  in  the  garb 
of  conservatism  and  peace  this  last  great  en¬ 
croaching  pretence  of  slavery,  that  it  is  a  boon 
and  a  blessing  to  society.  It  is  neither  conserva¬ 
tism  nor  peace,  but  invasion  and  subversion. 
The  conviction  that  property  in  man  is  a  sin 
and  a  crime,  encountered  in  its  march  North¬ 
ward  by  the  slave  power,  in  a  resistance  so 
persistent  as  to  be  pronounced  by  the  gentle- 
mau  from  Alabama  to  be  the  cause  and  root  of 
all  our  trouble,  is  no  new  doctrine,  born  of 
Northern  fanaticism  or  delusion.  It  is  older 
than  the  Republic,  and  was  the  deep-seated 
conviction  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  the 
nation  began  its  existence.  It  was  here  then, 
and  it  was  everywhere  in  the  country.  The 
statesman,  the  divine,  the  forum,  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  the  school,  the  fire  side,  all  gave,  it 
voice.  He  who  denies  it,  puts  behind  him  the 
recorded  opinions  of  the  times,  and  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  evidences  emblazoned  on  every 
page  of  the  early  history  of  the  country  and 
the  Government.  I  do  not  propose  to  consume 
any  portion  of  my  hour  in  reproducing  the 
evidence,  so  positive,  so  entirely  concurrent, 
and  so  ample,  which  abounds  on  every  hand 
in  the  pathway  this  nation  has  trod,  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  the  fullness  of  stature,  that  slavery  is 
a  political,  social,  and  moral  evil — a  curse,  and 
not  a  blessing.  Spread  upon  the  debates  of 
the  present  session,  from  the  lips  of  the  fathers 
and  of  the  early  statesmen  of  every  section  of 
the  country,  stand,  uncontradicted  and  unde¬ 
nied,  their  recorded  conviction  that  property 
in  man  is  a  sin  and  a  crime.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  reproducing,  from  this  mass,  of 
testimony  now  upon  the  record,  the  confession 
made  in  our  hearing,  by  two  of  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  expounders  of  that  opposite  and  antago¬ 
nistic  doctrine,  that  slavery  is  a  moral,  social, 
and  political  good — from  their  lips  I  produce 
the  confession  both  of  the  early  conviction  and 
the  change  which  these  times  have  wrought, 
even  upon  slaveholders  themselves.  One  ot 
the  Senators  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Mason,]  in  a 
recent  debate,  thus  admits  the \  change  oi  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  whole  South,  and  sflates  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  a  new  faith  has  brought  them . 

«  What  I  meant  to  say  the  other  day,  and  what  I  think  I 
did  say  was  this  :  that  because  of  the  agitation  by  one  por¬ 
tion  of  this  Union  on  the  question  of  the  abolition  ot  slavery  , 
the  mind  of  the  South  had  been  brought  more  deeply  and 
consic'eratelv  to  ponder  upon  it ;  the  mind  of  the  South  had 
been  brought  by  that  agitation  to  look  further  into  the  con¬ 


dition  of  slavery,  and  into  the  consequences  that  resulted 
from  it  •  and  I  was  satisfied  that  the  mind  of  the  South  had 
undergone  a  change  to  this  great  extent:  that  it  was  now 
almost  the  universal  belief  in  the  South,  not  only  that  the 
condition  of  African  bondage  in  their  midst  was  the  best 
condition  to  which  the  African  race  had  ever  been  subjected, 
but  that  it  had  the  effect  of  ennobling  both  races,  the  white 
and  the  black.” 


A  colleague  of  that  Senator  in  this  House, 
[Mr.  Pryor,]  to  whose  opinions  upon  this  subject 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  allude,  has  gone 
further,  and  has  not  only  confessed  the  change 
which  slaveholders  have  experienced,  but  has 
been  enabled  to  fix  the  precise  time  and  cause 
of  the  change.  According  to  him,  sir,  this 
pentecostal  conversion  of  slaveholders  to  the 
pious  glory  of  their  own  system  was  caused. by 
a  discovery  made  by  an  exploring  expedition 
among  the  catacombs  of  Virginia  within  the 
present  generation.  In  a  recent  eulogy  upon 
his  deceased  predecessor,  out  of  which  even 
Southern  conservatism  could  not  keep  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  this  subject,  he  invoked  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  mankind  upon  the  boldness  and  sagaci¬ 
ty  of  that  predecessor  in  stifling  the  anti-slavery 
impulses  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1832, 
and  then  proceeds  in  this  wise : 

“  Afterward,  by  common  consent,  the  extravagances  of  a 
pobular  panic  were  coverod  with  a  vail  of  oblivion.  But  the 
effect  of  that  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  Virginia  was 
not  so  evanescent  and  inconsequential.  For  the  first  time, 
citizens  of  a  slaveholding  community  were  driven,  by  the 
apparent  insecurity  of  the  system,  to  explore  its  foundations  ; 
and  with  a  result  for  which  very  few  persons  were  prepared. 

In  contravention  of  traditional  ideas,  it  was  discovered  and 

demonstrated  that  negro  slavery,  instead  of  being  an  acci¬ 
dental  evil,  which  men  tolerate  merely  tor  want  of  a  practi¬ 
cable  remedy,  is  an  institution  which  exists  in  virtue  of  the 
most  essential  human  interests,  and  the  highest  sanctions  of 
the  moral  law.  From  that  day,  the  slaveholder  stood  on 
surer  and  more  solid  ground.  From  that  day ,  his  conscience 
being  clear,  and  his  judgment  convinced,  he  renounced  the 
expedients  of  apology  and  extenuation ,  and  planted  himseli 
on  the  impregnable  basis  of  reason  and  right.” 

It  is  the  attempt  to  force  this  conversion 
upon  the  whole  nation  which  has  kindled,  and 
is  still  fanning,  the  flames  of  civil  discord.  It 
is  an  old  method  of  propagating  a  new  faith,  one 
which  has  broken  down  and  failed  everywhere 
else,  and  must  meet  with  like  discomfiture 
here.  It  is  the  resistance  encountered  in  the 
work  of  driving  out  of  the  judgment  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  entire  nation  the  old  deep-seated 
conviction  that  property  in  man  is  a  sin  and  a 
crime,  and  enthroning  the  new  dogma  that 
slavery  is  a  blessing,  which  is  the  cause,  the 
radix,  of  all  agitation  and  commotion  in  the 
land.  Fire  and  the  fagot  even  have  proved 
impotent,  though  backed  by  standing  armies, 
when  invoked  as  instrumentalities  for  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  holy  religion  itself ;  and  the  flames 
they  have  kindled  have  only  licked  up  and  con- 
sumed  those  who  fanned  them.  Man  nevei  was 
and  never  will  b &  forced  to  believe  anything. 
That  slavery  is  a  sin  and  a  crime,  the  propagand¬ 
ist  admits  is  a  conviction  of  the  judgment  and 
heart  of  the  North,  and,  till  lately,  of  the  whole 
nation,  yet  he  fails  altogether  to  treat  it  as 
such.  If  this  faith  in  which  the  Northern 
heart  and  soul  has  grown  up  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  and  of  yours— is  ever  to  give 
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place  to  one,  not  only  new,  but  scarce  yet 
secure  in  its  dominion  oyer  the  Southern  mind 
even,  by  what  means  is  this  change  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  ?  By  what  instrumentalities  is  the 
reason  of  a  whole  people  to  be  subjugated,  its 
conscience  conquered,  and  its  faith  extinguish¬ 
ed  ?  He  who  rises  up  to  teach  a  new  system 
of  morals,  a  new  standard  of  ethics,  would  do 
well,  before  be  lays  a  ruthless  hand  upon  the 
pillars  of  ancient  belief,  or  thrusts  it  underneath 
the  foundation  stones  of  unshaken  convictions, 
to  first  count  the  cost,  and,  from  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  whole  field  of  polemics,  to  select, 
and,  from  the  whole  store-house  of  human  ex- 1 
perience  and  wisdom,  to  direct  and  command 
an  agency  potent  enough  for  his  Herculean  un¬ 
dertaking.  A  conviction  can  never  be  driven 
out  of  a  man  until  his  whole  nature  shall  be 
changed,  and  he  ceases  to  be  a  man.  Chains 
and  the  dungeon — yea,  stripes,  and  tortures, 
and  the  stake,  even — have  only  served  to  build 
up,  to  strengthen,  and  to  glorify,  that  they  have 
been  marshalled  to  exterminate.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  no  more  the  seed  of  one  church 
than  of  another.  A  man’s  limbs,  his  muscles, 
his  body,  and,  if  need  be,  his  life,  may  yield  to 
force  ;  but  his  judgment,  his  conscience,  his 
convictions,  never. 

The  history  of  the  world  contains  no  instance 
of  a  people  who  have  yielded  up  the  convictions 
of  an  enlightened  judgment  and  an  honest  con¬ 
science  to  the  terror  of  tnreats  and  physical 
force.  Yet  these,  and  more  vain  than  these,  are 
the  instrumentalities  ehosen,  by  the  apostles 
of  the  new  and  sweeping  doctrine  that  slavery 
is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  to  sub¬ 
vert  in  us  the  faith  taught  us  by  their  fathers 
and  ours— a  faith  in  which,  till  our  day,  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  nation  concurred,  and 
which  found  its  most  earnest  supporters  and 
it3  sincerest  disciples  among  those  to  whom  ex¬ 
perience  was  a  daily  preacher.  For,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  throughout  all  this  controversy,  that 
the  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a  social,  moral,  and 
political  good,  a  doctrine  which  now  threatens 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  if  need  be,  to 
establish  itself  as  the  dominant,  living,  practi¬ 
cal  creed  of  the  nation,  has,  in  its  march  to  its 
present  arrogant  and  defiant  position,  met 
with  no  opposition  so  serious  as  the  recorded 
testimony  of  Southern  statesmen  themselves, 
men  who,  while  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery  itself,  still  spoke  of  the 
things  they  saw  and  knew,  in  a  language  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  They  all,  with  one 
accord,  and  with  a  concurrent  and  solemn  testi¬ 
mony  swelling  into  a  volume,  pronounced  the 
institution  of  slavery  an  unmitigated  wrong,  a 
blighting  curse  to  the  land  it  rests  upon,  a  sin 
and  a  crime  in.  the  people  who  gather  its  guilty 
fruits. 

And  what  are  the  instrumentalities  invoked 
to  dislodge  the  deep-seated,  conscientious  con¬ 
viction  of  the  lifetime  of  a  whole  people,  and 
install  iu  its  place  the  dogma  which  this  day 


seeks  to  cover  with  the  mantle  of  religion  the 
foul  deformity  which  stalks  in  hideous  naked¬ 
ness  through  all  the  land  where  slavery  dwells! 
Threats  are  the  potent  enginery  of  these  times 
&Qd  of  this  work,  and  the  conversion  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  irresistible  agency 
of  terror.  The  whole  complex  machinery  now 
in  active  operation  at  a  thousaud  stand-points, 
covering  its  movements  by  every  device  and 
pretence  which  human  ingenuity  and  hypocrisy 
can  iuvent,  and  concealing  its  true  character  as 
it  moves  ou  with  stealthy  tread  to  its  purposes, 
has  but  one  ruling  principle  and  controlling 
motive  power — and  that  is  the  power  to  work 
upon  the  fears  of  the  people,  at  whatever  ave¬ 
nue  of  approach  it  may  select.  By  force,  and 
not  by  argument,  is  this  conviction  to  be  driven 
out,  and  its  place  usurped.  The  slow  process 
of  reason  is  to  be  discarded,  and  the  surer  one 
of  subjugation  adopted  iu  its  stead.  The  spirit 
of  propagation,  now  bold  and  defiant  as  an 
army  with  banners,  and  now  as  subtle  and  soft 
in  its  tread  as  the  velvet  foot-fall  of  the  cat, 
still  moulds  its  protean  shape  to  every  similitude 
the  exigencies  of  such  a  service  may  require. 
Whether  it  be  the  gorgon  head  of  disunion, 
which  rises  upon  this  floor  and  threatens  trea¬ 
son  till  timid  conservatism  quakes  and  quails, 
or  whether  it  be  lean  and  lank  non-intercourse, 
under  whose  auspices  the  whole  manufacturing 
energy  of  a  great  State  has  culminated  in  two 
suits  of  gray  homespun,  flaunted  in  these  Halls 
into  the  very  face  of  faint-hearted  trade,  or 
whether  it  be  the  political  seer,  holding  up  his 
horoscope  to  the  gaze  of  the  wondering,  till 
simplicity  turns  pale  and  shudders  when  it  is 
bidden  to  read,  magnified  and  horrified  in  his 
magic  lantern,  the  painted  words,  u  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end” — whatever  shape  it 
assumes,  whatever  avenue  it  approaches,  what¬ 
ever  time  or  occasion  it  seizes  upon  or  form  it 
puts  on,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing — an  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  a  whole  people  to  a  new  and 
detested  and  infamous  dogma,  by  appeals  to  its 
fears. 

Foremost  and  loudest  among  these  threats 
are  those  denominated  political  threats,  made 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  faintly  echoed 
back  from  feebler  lungs  at  a  distance.  During 
the  two  months’  contest  for  Speaker,  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Democratic  party  openly 
proclaimed  upon  this  floor  their  purpose  to 
commit  treason,  and  reud  asunder  the  Govern¬ 
ment  they  have  sworn  to  support,  unless  we 
abandoned  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  bowed 
down  before  this  new  divinity  their  own  hands 
had  created.  Blistering  the  official  records  of 
this  House,  stands  the  open  threat  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Democratic  party,  that,  if  called  by 
the  people  to  render  an  account  of  their  stew¬ 
ardship,  if  summoned  by  the  ballot  to  sur¬ 
render  the  reins  of  Government  to  a  Republi¬ 
can  President,  sooner  than  obey  that  summons, 
they  would  raze  this  Government  “from  turret 
to  foundation  stone,”  And  then,  with  the  cool- 
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ness  of  brass,  they  call  upon  us  to  come  to  their 
rescue,  and  save  them  from  committing  trea¬ 
son,  by  abstaining  ourselves  from  the  exercise 
of  our  constitutional  rights  in  choosing  a 
Speaker  of  this  House  or  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  who  exercises  the  elective 
franchise  at  the  bidding  of  another,  is  himself 
a  slave  ;  and  he  who  dictates  when  and  how 
that  franchise  shall  be  exercised,  is  the  master, 
let  the  masters  of  negro  slaves,  and  of  the 
Democratic  party,  have  the  brazen  effrontery 
to  propose  to  Northern  freemen  this  degrading 
slavery,  as  the  only  condition  upon  which  they 
will  omit  the  commission  of  treason  themselves, 
and  suffer  the  Union  to  continue.  The  man 
who  will  bend  to  this  impudent  threat,  and  thus 
put  his  vote,  his  judgment,  and  the  conscien¬ 
tious  convictions  of  his  life,  in  the  keeping  of 
another,  has  already  a  collar  about  his  neck, 
and  needs  no  change  of  condition,  but  only  of 
color,  to  adorn  a  plantation.  He  never  per¬ 
formed  an  act  under  a  menace,  who  did  not 
compromithis  honor.  And  he,  among  Northern 
men,  who  turns  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
because  of  this  threat,  and  does  not  the  rather 
move  right  on  upon  the  line  of  his  duty,  with 
a  firmer  step  and  a  higher  brow,  so  long  as  it 
is  held  in  terrovem  over  his  head,  is  a  craven 
of  too  little  spirit  to  be  a  freeman,  and  of  too 
poor  material  to  be  a  slave.  These  are  argu¬ 
ments  to  which  it  as  little  becomes  a  freeman 
to  listen,  as  it  does  a  patriot  to  offer  them. 
They  will  bring  home  to  their  authors  no  other 
fruit  than  discomfiture  and  dismay.  They  will 
have  no  other  effect  upon  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed,  than  to  make  more  universal 
and  settled  the  conviction  that  slavery,  out  of 
whose  womb  they  issue,  is  indeed  the  mother 
of  sin  and  crime. 

Co-operating  with  the  treasonable  threat  to 
destroy,  if  not  permitted  to  coutrol  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  employed  for  the  same  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose,  is  that  aimed  at  trade — the  commercial, 
the  mercenary  threat.  There  is  to  be  no  more 
trade  by  the  new  converts  with  the  old  sinners, 
till  the  old  altars  are  pulled  down,  and  the  black 
god  of  slavery  is  installed  in  every  Northern 
sanctuary,  to  receive  the  homage  of  freemen. 

Those  who  cannot  be  driven  with  the  threat 
of  disunion  are  to  be  approached  with  a  price. 
The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  of  this  day  count 
out  their  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  judases 
are  not  wanting.  Public  advertisement  is  made 
upon  what  terms  exemption  can  be  purchased 
from  the  consequences  which  hang  upon  this 
threat.  Southern  agents  traverse  Northern 
cities,  and  confessionals  are  constituted  at  the 
principal  marts  of  business,  to  which,  with  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance,  the  trembling  penitent 
flock,  and  absolution  from  the  heresy  of  their 
lives  is  vouchsafed  for  a  consideration.  Straight¬ 
way  the  names  of  the  penitent  are  inscribed 
on  the  white  roll,  and  their  wares  commended 
to  the  patronage  of  the  faithful,  while  all  who 
slight  these  offered  terms  of  reconciliation,  and, 


refusing  to  pay  the  price,  turn  their  indifferent 
footsteps  away  from  the  portals  of  this  confes¬ 
sional,  awake  only  to  read  their  names  in  the 
black  list,  and  to  find  their  goods  doomed  to 
encounter  the  chilling  neglect  of  the  devotees 
of  this  new  faith.  But  competition  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  business  transactions,  is  likely  to 
overdo  this  new  method  of  converting  a  whole 
people  from  the  errors  of  its  life  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  ledger  and  per  centage.  Already 
Southern  speculators  in  conscientious  scruples, 
with  advertising  circulars  and  indulgence  bro- 
keis  scattered  all  over  the  North,  have  offered 
so  easy  terms,  and  made  the  way  to  mercantile 
salvation  so  broad,  that  not  only  is  the  market 
ovei stocked,  but  the  quality  of  the  article  is 
greatly  cheapened.  And  now  a  new  convert 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  falls  forth¬ 
with  below  par,  and  passes  at  once  into  the 
uncurrent  circulation  of  the  country.  Have 
men  engaged  in  this  forcible-feeble  crusade 
upon  the  business  of  the  North  for  opinion’s 
sake  ever  stopped  to  consider  how  beneficial 
would  have  been  the  results  achieved  by  this 
process,  had  it  proved  ever  so  successful  ?  Have 
they  failed  to  see  that  in  this  traffic  they  are 
purchasing  only  those  who  are  for  sale?  When 
a  man  has  sold  himself  once,  the  process  be¬ 
comes  easier,  and  the  price  less,  as  the  tempta¬ 
tions  multiply,  until  he  becomes  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  can  find  no  purchaser.  A  man’s 
honor,  like  a  womans  virtue,  once  stained, 
sinks  beyond  recovery.  And  he  who  will  seM 
his  principles  with  his  dry  goods,  and  box  up 
both  together  for  a  Southern  market,  has  lost 
only  the  opportunity  to  have  underbid  Judas 
himself,  and  to  have  robbed  him,  at  once,  of 
his  silver  and  his  infamy. 

The  community  or  party  which,  for  the  sake 
of  mere  numbers,  takes  such  venality  to  its 
embrace,  is  far  behind,  in  political  wisdom,  that 
policy  which,  to  people  new  States,  opens  prison 
doors,  and  pollutes  the  current  of  life  with 
the  pestiferous  rottenness  of  the  old.  Let  not 
the  South  deceive  itself,  but  let  it  look  at  the 
means  through  which  it  seeks  Northern  support 
against  Northern  conviction,  and  then  judo-e  of 
its  value. 

J  hey  who  trust  the  professional  U  mon-savers 
of.  the  North,  while  turning  panic  to  profit  and 
principles  into  merchandise  before  their  eyes 
are  blindly  and  stupidly  leaning  on  «&  broken 
reed,  which  will  most  assuredly  pierce  the  side 
This  kind  of  traffic,  like  every  other,  will  seek 
the  best  market;  and  those  principles  which  are 
sold  to  day  with  the  box  of  goods  shipped  for 
the  Southern  trade,  will  as  soon  go  to  any  other 
section,  and  pander  to  any  other  prejudice  or 
caprice,  whenever  the  demand  or  the  per  cent- 
a.ge  will  justify  the  shipment  in  that  direction. 
Ships  thus  freighted  always  sail  before  i  he 
wind.  Even  now,  the  emissaries  sent  North 
to  propagate  this  new  faith,  with  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  for  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  an  ink- 
horn  and  book  in  the  other,  going  from  door  to 
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door  and  from  city  to  city,  and  holding  up  be¬ 
fore  timid,  slinking  selfishness  the  alternative 
of  submission  to  the  one  or  a  black  record  in 
the  other,  are  being  mocked  by.  the  sly  and 
slippery  converts  whose  absolution  fee  they 
pocket  with  so  much  “  national  conservative;’ 
unction.  And,  before-the  shadow  of  these  politi¬ 
cal  colporteurs  has  disappeared  trom  the  count¬ 
ing-room,  the  cost  of  this  mercantile  salvation 
is  added,  like  freight  and  cartage,  to  the  next 
bill,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  next  dozen  bills  ot 
troods  sent,  labelled  “sound,”  back  to  that  mart 
which  buys  only  ot  those  who  sell  their  princi¬ 
ples  and  wares  together.  Thus  it  is  that  this 
tax  upon  proofs  of  political  piety,  which  seems 
so  grievous  to  be  borne,  comes  back,  multiplied 
manifold,  from  out  the  very  coffers  of  the  arro¬ 
gant  and  domineering  slave  power,  into  the 
pocket  of  the  Northern  devotee,  kneeling  South¬ 
ward,  behind  his  own  couuter. 

But  there  is  a  law  which  governs,  trade, 
stronger  than  politics  or  parties,  and  indifferent 
alike  to  threats  and  entreaties  j  and  that  is  the 
law  of  profits.  Men  will  buy  where  they  buy 
cheapest,  and  sell  where  they  they  can  sell  best. 
No  human  enactment  has  ever  yet  annulled 
this  controlling  rule  of  trade,  no  human  device 
has  ever  yet  proved  itself  sufficient  to-  cope 
with  or  circumvent  it,  and  no  danger  has  seem- 
ed  appalling  enough  to  altogether  check  it. 
This  law  has  pushed  the  search  for  wealth  into, 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  into  the  face  ot 
every  peril.  It  has  plowed  the  Arctic  ice  up 
to  the  polar  sea,  and  has  confronted  the  canni¬ 
bal  beneath  the  southern  cross.  Pestilence 
lias  failed  to  stay  its  venturous  footsteps,  and 
war  itself  is  but  a  summons  to  a  richer  har¬ 
vest,  to  be  gathered  from  beneath  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  tramping  armies.  How  foolish 
and  futile,  then,  for  a  little  country  newspaper 
in  Atalanta,  Georgia,  or  a  Lilliputian  copart¬ 
nership  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  level  pop¬ 
guns  and  hurl  paper  anathemas,  arrayed  in 
black  or  white,  as  the  pay  may  be,  against  the 
universal  trading  world,  moving  on  in  one 
beaten  pathway,  guided  by  one  all-controlling, 
unflinching,  unrelaxing  law,  which  heeds  no 
more  than  the  idle  wind  the  tempest  ot  the 
hour.  And  thus  it  proved,  that  during  all  this 
time  that  the  nation  has  been  holding  its 
breath,  and  the  politicians  wasting  theirs,  the 
•iccount  ’current  has  shown  more  Southern 
trade  at  New  York,  at  Boston,  at  Lynn,  and  at 
every  other  Northern  mart,  than  during  any 
other  corresponding  period  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

But  as  these  devices,  wherewith  to  displace 
the  lon<*-settled  conviction  of  the  Northern 
conscience,  that  slavery  is  a  sin  and  a  criine, 
and  install  in  its  place  the  revolting  and  dam¬ 
ning  dogma  that  justifies  and  sanctifies  and 
blesses  it — as  these  devices  one  after  another 
fail,  and  pass  to  the  wreck  of  human  contri¬ 
vances,  in  contravention  of  the  immutable  an  l 
immovable  law3  of  justice  and  right,  otheis 


are  resorted  to  with  a  bolder  hand  and  a. 
fiercer  spirit.  Liberty  of  thought  and  ot 
speech  is  assaulted  by  the  cohorts  of  slavery 
propagandism,  with  a  fury  equal  only  to  that 
which,  in  a  better  cause,  and  for  its  very  deliv¬ 
erance,  in  revolutionary  France,  struck  off  to¬ 
gether  the  fetters  of  the  press,  and  the  head  ot 
the  monarch  who  forged  them.  If  men  will 
not,  for  the  sake  of  saving  slaveholders  from 
committing  treason,  nor  even  that  they  them¬ 
selves  may  fatten  on  Southern  trade,  give  up 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  the  inbred  solemn 
convictions  of  their  own  souls  that  the  fruit  ot 
human  bondage  is  only  evil,  and  that  continu¬ 
ally,  then,  by  all  the  powers  of  the  whole  slave 
kingdom  and  its  Northern  allies,  they  shall  not 
o-\ve  utterance  to  the  thoughts  within  them. 

°  The  press  that  offends  against  this  selhcon- 
stituted  censorship  is  sunk  beyond  tathom,  and 
the  editor  himself,  who  persistently  claims  and 
clings  to  the  constitutional  covenant  that,  bids 
him  speak,  and  the  nation  shall  hear,  is  ®bot 
down  and  made  food  for  dogs.  Mails  are  rifled, 
and  an  army  of  country  postmasters,  with  their 
subalterns,  well  nigh  as  large  as  that  which 
followed  the  fortunes  of  absolutism  on  the 
plains  of  Solferino,  is  commanded  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  order  emanating  from  the  central,  moving 
spirit  and  power,  to  break  the  sacred  seal  ot 
private  correspondence,  and  commit  to  the 
flames  whatever  may  be  found  not  in  harmony 
with  the  key-note  in  which  are  sung  the  praises 
and  blessings  of  slavery.  The  sacredness  ot 
person  is  invaded ;  and  whether  men  shall 
travel  in  safety,  no  longer  depends  upon  what 
they  do,  but  what  they  think.  The  Constitution, 
which  wraps  itself  like  a  coat  of  mail  around 
the  citizen,  for  his  protection,  wherever  his 
footsteps  may  lead  him  within  the.  broad  limits 
of  this  Republic,  is  set  at  naught,  and  its  very 
joints  pierced  as  worthless  gossamer,  by  the 
fell  spirit  of  this  demon  in  its  mad  attempt  to 
bend  every  knee  before  its  altar.  At  its  bid¬ 
ding,  men  repudiate  their  debts  and  banish 
their  creditors.  By  its  ethics,  contracts  with 
Northern  men,  as  with  heretics,,  are  dissolved 
into  thin  air,  and  he  whose  business  pursuits 
call  him  from  a  free  North,  within  the  shadow 
of  this  institution,  is  tracked  from  city  to  city, 
and  his  every  movement  subjected  to  an  espi¬ 
onage  which  would  disgrace  the  despotism  of 
Russia,  and  set  France  in  a  blaze.  A  North¬ 
ern  man  may  to-day  roam  the  world  over,  out¬ 
side  of  the  Southern  States,  free  in  thought  and 
speech,  in  more  safety  of  person  than  he  can 
inside  of  them.  And  all  this  because  he  will 
not  abjure  bis  fathers’  faith  and  his  own,  and 
take  to  his  embrace,  without  question,  the  hor¬ 
rid  tenets  of  a  dogma  admitted  by  its  preachers 
to  have  been  born  of  the  light  and  of  the  spirit 
which  descended  upon  the  heads  ot  a  chosen 
few  of  this  generation  only. 

But,  sir,  these  instruments  of  warfare  recoil 
upon  those  who  use  them.  These  fruits  of  the 
institution  move  the  inquiring  mind  to  look  at 
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the  tree  itself  which  bears  them.  These  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  slavery,  lead  us  to  look  downward  and 
not  upward  for  its  author.  Every  day’s  teach¬ 
ing  to  which  it  thus  subjects  us  but  opens  our 
eyes  to  its  enormities,  and  drives  us  from  it  as 
from  the  plague.  Every  day  s  experience  of 
the  passions  it  foments,  of  the  intolerance  it 
begets,  of  the  domination  it  asserts,  and  of  the 
crimes  it  commits,  demonstrates  more  clearly 
that  its  hand  is  against  every  man’s  hand,  and 
that  foul-mouthed  curses  follow  in  its  train. 

I  assure  gentlemen  that  their  work  of  con¬ 
version,  with  all  the  appliances  of  threats,  with 
all  the  blandishments  of  favor,  with  all  the 
scourges  and  stripes  they  have  invoked  to 
their  aid,  is,  after  all,  a  failure.  You  may 
subject  us  to  further  experiment  and  indignity 
for  the  power  is  in  your  hands.  That  alt  wise 
Providence,  whose  inscrutable  ways  are  past 
finding  out,  has,  in  working  out  the  great  pur¬ 
poses  of  His  government,  placed  this  people 
for  a  time  in  your  keeping;  as  He  did  of  old 
His  chosen  people  in  charge  of  the  slaveholders 
of  Egypt.  Yours  is  the  Executive  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  Further  trial  with  these  in¬ 
strumentalities  to  bend  our  knee  to  this  Moloch 
awaits  us  yet  a  little  longer.  It  may  be  that  this 
spirit  which  rules  you  and  us,  as  it  sees  the  sands 
of  its  power  running  out,  will  attempt,  in  its 
rage,  to  thrust  us  still  farther  between  the  pat¬ 
ronage  and  power  of  the  one,  and  the  inexorable 
decrees  of  the  other,  as  the  incorrigible  victims 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  were  bound,  at  last, 
to  the  floor  of  their  prison-house,  while  the  walls, 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  were  made  to 
move  towards  each  other  with  a  slow  and  silent 
but  sure  and  awful  approach,  which  no  human 
agency  could  stay.  But,  sir,  history  tells  us 
that  even  this  hellish  enginery  proved  impotent 
to  crush  out  the  true  faith,  and  served  only,  in 
the  end,  to  build  it  up  and  strengthen  its  pil¬ 
lars.  .  In  this  hope,  and  in  this  faith,  we  bide 
our  time. 

We  tell  you  candidly,  yet  firmly,  we  will  have 
none  of  your  institution  among  us.  If  you  are 
not  content  to  leave  this  matter  as  your  fathers 
and  ours  left  it,  on  your  beads,  not  ours,  be  the 


consequences.  We  take  this  thing  as  it  came 
to  us,  and  we  will  take  no  more  of  it.  Hug  this 
institution  to  your  own  bosoms,  if  you  please, 
where  your  fathers  and  ours  left  it,  and  we  will 
not  touch  so  much  as  a  hair  of  its  head.  Change 
your  own  opinions,  and  spit  upon  those  of  your 
fathers,  if  it  seem  well  so  to  do  ;  but  you  have  no 
right  to  demand  any  such  change  in  us.  You 
may  pluck  the  beards  of  your  fathers;  we  will 
bow  before  ours.  You  may  worship  new  gods  ; 
we  will  venerate  the  old  ones.  You  may  call  evil 
good,  and  black  white  ;  but  we  shall  pervert  no 
terms,  and  renounce  no  self-evident  truths.  W  e 
do  not  question  your  sincerity ;  you  shall  not 
ours.  The  policy  of  your  fathers  and  ours  was 
the  same,  and  unmistakable ;  you  seek  to 
change,  we  to  abide  by  it.  They  have  net  the 
landmarks;  you  are  striving  to  remove,  we  to 
maintain  them.  Let  the  curse  for  so  doin" 
fall  where  it  belongs.  You  say  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  slavery  to  be  a  blessing ;  you  can  keep  it ; 
we  cannot  deprive  you  of  it.  We  know  free¬ 
dom  to  be  a  blessing  past  measure,  and  you 
cannot  rob  us  of  it.  Let  us  understand  each 
other  better.  You  demand  that  the  whole  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Government,  from  the  first  morn 
ot  its  existence,  shall  be  reversed,  or  you  will 
dissolve  this  Union,  and  shiver  the  whole  fabric 
to  atoms ;  we  demand  that  that  whole  policy 
shall  be  maintained,  and  with  it  the  Union  and 
the  grand  old  temple,  intact  from  base  to  pin¬ 
nacle.  If  you  have  anything  to  tear  down,  on 
your  heads,  and  not  ours,  will  it  fall.  If  you  are 
bent  on  treason,  upon  you,  and  not  upon  us,  rest 
the  consequences.  We  cannot  swerve  from 
the  right  line  of  our  pathway,  illumined  as  it  is 
by  conscience  and  duty,  even  though  it  be  to 
save  you  from  your  own  treason.  We  cannot 
dishonor  ourselves,  lest  you  let  fall  the  axe  upon 
your  own  heads.  Into  this  temple,  built  by 
your  fathers  and  ours,  we  daily  enter,  and  turn 
our  faces  to  the  symbols  of  their  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  which  illustrate  and  adorn  its  walls 
on  every  side.  If  you  follow  after  new  and 
strange  gods,  be  content  in  your  own  worship  • 
but  suffer  us  to  cling  to  the  ancient  pillars 
which  sustain  the  ample  arches  that  span  ns 
all. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  no  better  way  of 
zesting  the  soundness  of  political  creeds  and 
oarty  measures  of  the  present  day,  than  to  re- 
:ur  to  the  principles  which  were  enunciated  by 
he  founders  ot  the  Union  under  which  we  live.  ' 
X  shall  therefore  commence  my  remarks  by 
■eading  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  declared  the 
issential  principles  of  our  Government  to  be : 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever 
tate  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political :  peace, 
commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- 
10ns,  entangling  alliances  with  none  5  a  jealous 
iare  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people  :  ab- 
olute  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
onty,  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from 
rhieh  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  prin- 
iple  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism  ;  econ- 
my  in  the  public  expenditures,  that  labor  may 
e  lightly  burdened ;  the  honest  payment  of 
ur  debts,  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
tith;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  ofcom- 
lerce .  as  its  handmaid  j  the  diffusion  of  in- 
irmation,  and  arraignment  of  all  .abuses  at 
le  bar  of  the  public  reason 5  freedom  of  re¬ 
gion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
3rson  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  cor- 
us;  and  trial  by  juries,  impartially  selected, 
hese  principles,”  continued  Mr.  Jefferson, 
form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone 
efore  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age 
revolution  and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of 
lr  sages  and  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been 
ivoted  to  their  attainment ;  they  should  be  the 
eed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  in¬ 
ruction,  the  touchstone  by  whieh  to  try  the 
rvices  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wan- 
:r  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of  alarm, 
t  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain 
e  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty, 
id  safety.” 


Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  read  this  declara¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  without  feeling  some  dis¬ 
position  to  inquire  whether  the  principles  here 
laid  down  have  shaped  the  administration  of 
this  country  for  the  last  eight  years.  If  there 
has  been  a  departure  from  these  principles,  the 
party  in  power  must  be  held  responsible,  for 
that  party  has  had  undisputed  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  all  its  great  depart¬ 
ments.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  upon 
some  of  the  questions  of  the  day  it  has  widely 
departed  from  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  and  the 
early  fathers.  Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  this 
part  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  notice  a  charge 
sometimes  made,  that  the  Republican  party  is 
responsible  for  the  prominence  of  the  slavery 
question.  J 

Sir,  when  Mr.  Fillmore  retired  from  the 
■Presidency,  the  era  of  good  feeling  had  been 
restored,  and  not  a  threatening  speck  appeared 
in  the  political  horizon.  Although  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures  of  1850  were  distasteful  to 
many  at  the  North,  they  were  acquiesced  in, 
?-nd  no  disposition  was  manifested  to  disturb 
them.  President  Pierce,  in  his  first  message 
to  Congress,  m  December,  1853,  declared  that 
the  Compromise  measures  had  restored  harmonv 
and  repose  to  the  public  mind  throughout  the 
who.e  Confederacy  ;  and  he  pledged  himself  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  that  that  repose  should 
not,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  receive  any  shock 
during  his  official  term.  And  yet,  sir,  within 
two  months  from  that  time,  a  proposition  to 
repeal  the  Missouri  compromise  was  sprung 
upon  the  country,  without  notice,  without  in¬ 
timation,  and  without  being  called  for  by  anv 
great  public  exigency.  The  Democratic  party 
repealed  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  thus 
opened  anew  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion.  To  prove  this,  I  will  refer  to  other  than 
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Republican  authority.  Said  ex-President  Fill¬ 
more,  in  his  letter  to  the  Union  meeting  in 
New  York,  the  past  winter : 

“  But  in  an  evil  hour  this  Pandora’s  box  of  slavery  was 
again  opened,  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  unjustifiable  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  by  a  repeal  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  compromise,  and  the  floods  of  evils  now  swelling  and 
threatening  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  and  sweep  away 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  itself,  and  deluge  this  land 
with  fraternal  blood,  may  all  be  traced  to  this  unfortunate 
act.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive,  few  acts  have 
ever  been  so  barren  of  good,  and  so  fruitful  of  evil.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  historical  facts,  and 
cannot  be  denied.  What  have  we  seen  during 
this  session  of  Congress  ?  This  Hall  had 
hardly  been  opened,  and  the  members  seated, 
before  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clark]  introduced  his  resolutions  in  regard  to 
the  Helper  book,  and  for  eight  weeks  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  occupied  nearly  the  whole  time 
of  the  House  in  discussing  the  merits  of  sla¬ 
very,  and  in  denouncing  those  who  did  not  sub 
scribe  to  its  new  and  alarming  demands.  This 
discussion  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  claim 
set  up  by  Northern  conservatives,  that  the  sla¬ 
very  agitation  is  at  an  end.  Sir,  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  African  slavery  will  never 
cease  the  agitation  of  this  question,  so  long  as 
a  single  slave  or  a  single  foot  of  unoccupied 
territory  remains  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  if  all  parties  could  agree 
to-day  that  the  Territorial  slavery  question 
should  henceforth  be  no  more  discussed,  the 
slavery  debate  would  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever 
to-morrow,  over  a  homestead  law,  a  river  and 
harbor  bill,  a  Pacific  railroad,  or  a  tariff  bill. 
Ever  since  the  Democratic  party  repealed  the 
Missouri  compromise,  the  question  has  come 
up  in  every  new  measure,  mingled  with  every 
issue,  and  entered  into  every  contest,  however 
remote  or  distinct  from  it.  Its  ablest  defender 
upon  this  floor  [Mr.  Curry]  uttered  a  well- 
known  truth  when  he  said,  the  other  day : 
u  African  slavery  is  now  a  fixed  fact,  *  *  * 
its  chief  product  is  king !  ”  And  he  might  have 
added,  with  truth,  that  it  shapes  the  legislation 
of  the  country,  controls  our  policy  with  foreign 
nations,  makes  and  unmakes  Presidents,  and 
is  “  the  power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than 
the  throne  itself.” 

Now,  sir,  having  shown,  as  I  think,  by  the 
light  of  history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  are  responsible  for  the  agitation  of 
this  question,  1  proceed  to  show  in  what  re¬ 
spect  that  party  has  wandered  from  the  path 
marked  out  by  the  fathers  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Democratic  party  came 
into  power  sixty  years  ago,  advocating  the 
great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  man. 
The  paramount  doctrine  of  that  party  was  the 
maintenance  of  personal  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  property.  I  challenge  a 
denial  of  this  well-known  fact.  It  claimed, 
likewise,  to  be  the  protector  of  the  poor  as 
against  the  rich,  of  the  weak  as  against  the 
strong,  of  the  many  as  against  the  few.  It 
scouted  the  idea  that  to  be  born  poor,  or  even 


to  be  but  moderately  endowed  by  nature,  fur¬ 
nished  any  ground  lor  political  disfranchise¬ 
ment.  It  energetically  opposed  all  aristocratic 
and  class  distinctions.  It  uniformly  denied 
that  either  birth  or  wealth  gave  any  title  to 
political  power.  The  only  right  to  office  which 
it  recognised  was  the  free  choice  of  the  major¬ 
ity.  It  protected,  with  jealous  care,  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  of  the  press.  It  strongly  insisted 
that,  however  men  might  differ  in  other  things, 
they  were  at  least  entitled  to  political  equality. 

Of  course,  the  founders  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  professed  these  principles  did  not 
attempt  to  excuse  or  justify  African  slavery. 
From  the  time  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  public 
life,  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  no  public 
man  denounced  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
stronger  terms.  As  early  as  1774,  he  said  : 

“  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of 
desire  in  these  colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced 
in  their  infant  state.” 

After  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  he  said : 

“  One  day  of  American  slavery  is  worse  than  a  thousand 
years  of  that  which  we  rose  in  arms  to  oppose.” 

Alluding  to  insurrections,  he  said  : 

“  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  that  can  take-side  with 
us  in  such  a  contest.”  *  *  * 

“  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  per¬ 
petual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions— the  most 
unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub 
missions  on  the  other.” 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  1814,  he  made  use 
of  the  following  language : 

“  Your  favor  of  July  31  was  duly  received,  and  read  with 
peculiar  pleasure.  The  sentiments  do  honor  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  writer.  Mine  on  the  subject  of  the  slavery  of  ne¬ 
groes  have  long  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  public,  and 
time  has  only  served  to  give  them  stronger  root.  The  love 
of  justice  amt  the  love  of  country  plead  equally  the  cause  of 
these  people,  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  us  that  they  should  have 
pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain.”  *  *  * 

“  We  must  wait  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  de¬ 
liverance  ol'  these  our  brethren.  When  the  measure  of  their  j 
tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  groans  shall  have  involved 
heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will 
awaken  to  their  distress.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written 
in  the  book  of  fate,  than  that  this  people  shall  be  free.” 

In  a  letter  to  James  Heaton,  on  this  same 
subject,  dated  May  20,  1826,  only  six  weeks 
before  bis  death,  he  says  : 

“  My  sentiments  have  been  forty  years  before  the  public. 

Had  1  repeated  them  forty  times,  they  would  have  only  be¬ 
come  the  more  stale  and  threadbare.  Although  I  shall  qot 
live  to  see  them  consummated,  they  will  not  die  with  me.” 

I  might  likewise  cite  the  opinions  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Patrick  Henry, 
denouncing  slavery,  and  lamenting  it  as  a 
social,  political,  and  moral  evil,  from  which 
they  devoutly  hoped  that  a  good  Providence 
would  in  some  way  relieve  them.  I  refer  to 
them  because  they  tvere  men  of  the  South. 

How  is  it  with  the  Democratic  party  now  ? 

We  find  that  party — or  what  remains  of  it — 
the  special  and  peculiar  advocate  of  certain 
alleged  rights  of  property.  In  those  States 
where  this  party  is  in  power,  the  liberty  of 
speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  even  liberty  of 
opinion,  is  sacrificed  to  the  security  of  these 
alleged  rights  of  property.  It  is  no  longer  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  many  with  which 
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the  Democratic  party  concerns  itself,  but  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  few.  The  laboring 
men,  whose  voices  and  votes  raised  that  party 
to  power,  are  sneered  at  as  “  hard-fisted  farm¬ 
ers,”  and  “greasy  mechanics,”  who  are  only 
looked  after  when  election  day  comes.  It  seeks 
the  welfare  of  the  few  as  against  the  many,  of 
the  strong  as  against  the  weak,  of  the  rich  as 
against  the  poor.  It  insists  that  poverty  is  a 
crime,  and  the  possession  of  wealth  a  mark  of 
superior  merit.  It  has  thrown  itself  into  the 
arms  of  the  wealthy  slaveholders  of  the  South, 
to  whom  it  calls  for  aid,  not  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  personal  rights,  but  in  the  name  of 
property. 

Being  thus  transformed,  it  is  now  zealously 
at  work  to  perpetuate  and  extend  African  sla¬ 
very.  To  carry  forward  its  work,  and  under 
pretence  of  love  for  the  Constitution,  it  seeks 
to  transform  the  nature  of  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  likewise.  Slavery  is  to  be  declared  a 
Federal  institution  through  the  judicial  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  extended  into  all  of  the  Territories,  and, 
if  necessary,  re-established  in  the  free  States. 
A  Congressional  code  for  the  protection  of  sla¬ 
very  in  the  Territories  is  to  be  enacted.  New 
soil  is  to  be  obtained  from  Mexico,  Spain,  and 
South  America,  that  slavery  may  be  planted 
there.  The  African  slave  trade  is  to  be  re¬ 
stored  by  Federal  enactment  or  judicial  decis¬ 
ion.  The  rule  so  long  acted  upon,  that  the*  ma¬ 
jority  shall  govern,  is  to  be  set  aside.  By 
threats  of  dissolving  the  Union,  and  of  violent 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  a  President  con¬ 
stitutionally  elected,  the  Democratic  party  is 
seeking  to  compel  the  majority  to  forego  its 
constitutional  rights,  and  in  electing  a  Presi¬ 
dent  to  consult  not  its  own  wishes  and  prefer¬ 
ences,  but  those  of  a  small  minority.  It  says, 
“  Take  the  Government  from  our  control,  with 
its  patronage  and  its  influence,  and  that  very 
hour  we  dissolve  the  Union.  Elect  our  man, 
give  us  all  the  Federal  officers,  the  foreign  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  the  collection  and  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  revenues,  and  the  Union 
may  stand.”  Leading  Democrats  from  the 
South  go  a  step  further.  “  I  repeat,”  said  Sen¬ 
ator  Clay,  of  Alabama,  “  I  repeat,  by  the 
unanimous  action  of  Legislatures  and  Con¬ 
ventions,  the  Southern  States,  except  three, 
have  pledged  themselves  io  dissolve  the  Union 
upon  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries.'1'  “  The  Southern  States,”  said  Senator 
Iverson,  of  Georgia,  “ought  to  demand  of  their 
Northern  brethren,  that  in  the  establishment 
of  every  Territorial  Government  by  Congress, 
their  slave  property  should  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  of  all  other  property  which  shall 
be  carried  into  the  Territories.  *  *  *  And 
that  ample  remedies  be  provided  for  its  protec¬ 
tion,  *  *  *  and  in  the  event  that  Congress 

should  refuse,  *  *  *  then  the  South  should 

no  longer  remain  in  a  Union,  which  thus  fails 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  formation,  and 


without  which  it  would  be  a  curse,  rather  than 
a  blessing.” 

t  Sir,  these  are  strange  doctrines.  What  f 
dissolve  this  glorious  Union,  cemented  by  the 
blood  and  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of  our 
fathers,  because  slavery,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors,  is  not  allowed  to  extend  itself  into 
our  free  Territories  1  Would  to  Heaven  that 
the  citizens  of  every  State  in  this  Confederacy 
could  divest  themselves  of  all  prejudice,  and 
look  at  this  proposition  as  it  is,  and  see  where 
modern  Democracy  is  driving  us  1 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  a  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi,  that  party  holds  to  the 
following  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories:  “First,  that  a  slave  is 
property  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  secondly,  that,  being  property,  his 
owner  has  the  same  right  to  take  him  to  a  com¬ 
mon  Territory,  and  there  hold  him  as  property, 
that  the  owner  of  any  other  species  of  property 
has  to  take  that  species,  and  hold  it  there ; 
thirdly,  that,  having  the  constitutional  right  to 
take  his  property  to  the  Territory,  he  is  of  ne¬ 
cessity  entitled  to  have  it  protected  after  he  gets 
it  there.”  The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
the  same.  In  his  last  annual  message  he  says : 

“  The  right  has  been  established  of  every  citizen  to  take 
his  property  of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common 
Territories  belonging  equally  to  all  tho  States  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  and  to  have  it  protected  there  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature, 
nor  any  human  power,  has  any  authority  to  annul  or  impair 
this  vested  right.”  *  *  *  “Had  it  been  decided  that 
either  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  possess  the 
power  to  annul  or  impair  the  right  to  property  in  slaves,  the 
evil  would  be  intolerable.” 

Sir,  the  President  is  entitled  to  credit  for  his 
franknsss.  He  skulks  behind  no  phraseological 
subterfuge,  which  may  mean  one  thing  at  the 
North,  and  quite  a  different  thing  at  the  South, 
but  boldly,  in  the  face,  of  the  whole  nation,  he 
expounds  the  Democratic  gospel  of  slavery  ex¬ 
tension,  and  as  boldly,  and  without  flinching, 
subscribes  to  it.  Whoever  reads  the  message 
can  have  no  misconception  of  what  Democracy 
is  in  the  year  of  grace  1860.  It  is  no  Delphic 
oracle,  which,  like  the  Cincinnati  platform  or 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  may  be  interpreted  to 
suit  all  sections  of  the  Union  ! 

Sir,  the  Democracy  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  who  occupy  an  independent  position, 
and  only  act  with  the  national  Democracy  when 
it  is  orthodox  on  the  slavery  question,  lately 
held  a  meeting  to  decide  whether  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Charleston  Convention.  They 
finally,  I  believe,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  safe  for  them  to  be  represented,  and  they 
adopted  a  certain  preamble  and  resolutions,  set¬ 
ting  forth  their  reasons  therefor.  I  give  their 
language : 

“  Nothing  is  plainer  or  better  understood,  than  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  'Southern  States  constitute,  for  all  practical  purposest 
the  Democratic  party ;  and  that  no  constitutional  right  or 
principle  which  they  unite  in  demanding,  can  be  ignored  or 
refused.” 

And  yet  our  Democratic  friends  at  the  North 
tell  us  that  they  are  not  a  sectional  party !  At 
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the  South,  they  understand  this  matter  differ¬ 
ently. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Hickman,]  who  has  been  a  Democrat  all  his 
life,  told  us  on  this  floor,  what  is  known  to  be 
true,  that  while  that  party  tolerates  freedom  of 
action  on  other  subjects,  it  allows  none  in  re¬ 
gard  to  slavery.  Mr.  Hickman  said : 

“  I  have  been  in  this  House  long  enough  to  learn  many 
tilings  which  I  never  could  have  learned  at  home  and  I 
think  it  has  perfected  my  education  upon  one  point :  I  have 
learned  that  a  man  may  support  every  measure  of  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Administration,  and  yet,  if  he  shall  vote  against  a  sin¬ 
gle  interest  of  slavery,  he  ceases  ipso  facto  to  be  a  Demo¬ 
crat  ;  but  il' ho  vote  against  every  measure  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  will  sustain  the  interests  of  slavery,  he  is  ipso 
facto  a  good  Democrat.  I  put  that  as  God’s  naked  truth  be¬ 
fore  this  House  and  before  the  country,  and  I  intend  to  stand 
upon  it  as  a  solemn  conviction.” 

Sir,  did  ever  a  great  party,  professing  to  be 
the  peculiar  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
intrusted  with  the  great  interests  of  a  free  people, 
surrender  them  so  unwisely  and  so  inglorious- 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  slavery  extension  is 
an  abstraction — that  the  institution  will  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  its  present  limits.  The  history  of 
the  past  gives  the  lie  to  this  assumption.  In 
1790,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  slave  States 
was  657,533.  To-day,  the  number  is  four  mil¬ 
lions  !  What  said  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
an' able  Democratic  member  from  that  Stateton 
this  floor:  * 

“I  want  the  question  tested  between  you  and  us.  I  want 
it  settled.  I  want  to  know  whether  we  are  to  be  controlled 
whether  we  are  to  be  limited  to  where  slavery  now  exists* 
or  whether  w e  are  to  have  liberty  to  go  beyond.  We  have  now’ 
four  millions  of  slaves.  In  some  twenty-live  years  hence  we 
will  have  eight  millions.  We  demand  expansion.  We  will 
have  expansion,  in  spite  of  the  Republican  party,  and  ail  the 
abolitionists  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  [Applause  from  the 
Demociatic  benches  and  the  galleries.]  ” 

Ever  since  slave  labor  became  profitable,  it 
has  been  rapidly  extending.  The  feeling  to¬ 
wards  the  system  has  undergone  a  great  change 
at  the  South  within  twenty  years.  Senator 
Iverson  expressed  the  prevailing  sentiment  at 
the  South  when  he  said  : 


On  the  10th,  Mr.  Curry,  a  Democrat  from 
Alabama,  said : 

“  If  the  North  elected  Sewakd  or  Chase,  or  any  other 
member 'of  the  Republican  party  on  a  sectional  platform, 
such  an  election  was  to  be  resisted  to  the  destruction  of  evo- 
ry  he  that  binds  the  Confederacy  together.”  r  Applause  bv 
the  Democrats.]  J 

Mr.  Dejarnette,  a  Democrat  from  Virginia, 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Seward,  said : 

“  You  may  elect  him  President  of  the  North  ;  but  of  the 
South,  never.  Whatever  the  event  may  be,  others  may  dif- 
ler  ;  but  V  irginia,  in  view  of  her  ancient  renown,  in  view  of 
her  illustrious  dead,  in  view  of  her  sic  semper  tvrannis ,  will 
resist  his  authority.” 

Senator  Clay,  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  said : 

“  I  will  say  that  if  Alabama  be  not  recreant  to  State  pride 
and  political  integrity,  she  will  never  submit  to  your  ( Re¬ 
publican)  authority.”  v 

Again  he  said : 

<£  Unless  she  and  all  the  Southern  States,  except  three,  are 
not  faithless  to  the  pledges  they  have  given,  they  will  never 
submit  to  your  Republican  domineering  in  this  Government.” 

,  Barksdale,  a  Democrat  from  Mississip¬ 
pi,  said : 

“I  have  never  desired  a  dissolution  of  this  Union ;  but 
should  the  Black  Republican  party  obtain  the  control  of  the 
Government,  I  shall  bo  for  disunion. 

In  the  Senate,  no  longer  ago  than  the  22d 
March  last,  Mr.  Wigfall,  a  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas,  said : 

“  These  people  of  tho  North  have  been  misled,  and  those 
who  have  misled  them  do  not  believe  that  we  are  in  ear- 
nest  I  should  be  recreant  to  my  duty  if  I  were  not  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  I  do  not  bolieve,  upon  my  con¬ 
science  and  upon  my  heart,  that  a  Black  Republican  can 
everbe  inaugurated  President  of  these  United  States.  Now 
cut  your  leashes  ;  turn  loose  your  terriers, and  take  in  your 
rat-killers  ;  and  if  we  do  not  go  into  Boston,  into  winter 
quarters,  before  you  ever  get  into  Texas,  you  may  shoot 
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The  Southern  people  do  not  admit  that  slavery  is  a  moral 
wrong,  a  social  evil,  or  a  political  curse  :  on  the  contrary  thev 
believe  it  right  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  salutary  in  its  socih 
bearing  and  effects,  and  conducive  to  the  highest  develon- 
mont  of  political  blessings.”  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  just  here  to  hold  up 
to  the  gaze  of  the  honest  masses  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  some  of  the  declarations  uttered  by 
Southern  Democrats  in  the  Seuate  and  upon 
this  floor,  and  what  course  they  intend  to  take 
in  case**  majority  of  the  people  should  elect  a 
Republican  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
"United  States. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  Mr.  Bonham,  a 
Democratic  member  from  South  Carolina,  said : 

“  I  say ,  without  hesitation,  that  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard,  or  any  other  man  who  endorses,  proclaims,  or  holds 
the  sentiments  declared  by  Mr.  Seward,  I  would  favor  im¬ 
mediate  disunion  ;  and  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  mv 
entire  State.” 

On  the  15th,  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  said : 

“  It  is  the  sentiment  of  every  Democrat  on  this  floor  from 


The  same  Senator  tells  us,  in  another  part  of 
his  speech,  with  whom  the  South  will  confed¬ 
erate  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
He  says  : 

“  1  ul!iiDg  about  a  confederacy  with  England,  am  I? 
Well,  before  God,  I  would  just  as  soon  confederate  with  them  as 
I  would  until  you.  They  are  our  own  blood.  I  am  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  lou  are  Englishmen.  All  of  us  are  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons.  We  happened  to  settle  in  different  colonies.  We  hav- 
pened  simultaneously  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Crorcn 
of  England.”  J 

Sir,  the  men  who  utter  these  sentiments  now 
control  the  affairs  of  this  Government,  and 
shape  its  legislation.  They  have  the  control  of 
the  Democratic  party,  including  the  President, 

V  ice  President,  Cabinet,  Senate,  and  Supreme 
Court.  Yes,  sir,  the  South  have  got  them  all !, 
And  yet  it  is  these  gentlemen  who  are  continiD 
ally  preaching  against  the  Northern  people,  and 
particularly  the  Republican  party,  because  it 
is  sectional,  as  they  term  it.  When  I  see  a 
great  party  voting  steadily  against  a  Home¬ 
stead  bill,  protection  to  American  industry 
and  other  measures  necessary  and  wholesome* 
to  the  public  good,  because  they  do  not  direct¬ 
ly  benefit  slavery,  and  then  accuse  others  of 
sectionalism,  I  am  led  to  exclaim,  with  the 
poet : 

0  !  for  a  forty -parson  power, 

To  chant  thy  praise,  hypocrisy  !  ” 

I  deny  that  the  Republican  party  is  a  section¬ 
al  party.  The  Democracy  say  we  are  so  be- 
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cause  our  strength  is  at  the  North,  and  we  are 
unable  to  carry  any  Southern  State.  This  ar¬ 
gument  proves  too  much.  Tested  by  this  rule, 
the  Democratic  party  is  likewise  sectional ;  for 
it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  every  slave  State  is 
now  Democratic,  and  every  free  State,  save 
one,  anti-Democratic.  If  Freedom  is  national, 
then  the  Republican  party  is  national.  If  sla¬ 
very  is  sectional,  then  the  Democratic  party  is 
to-day  a  sectional  party,  for  it  consults  no 
other  interest  save  that  of  slavery. 

.  ^he  Republican  party  is  the  only  party 
in.  this  country  that  adheres  to  the  principles 
-aid  down  by  Jefferson.  It  is  the  only  party 
°^®rs  resistance  to  slavery-extension. 
While  it  does  this,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
Union  party  ;  it  has  and  does  yet  continue  to 
sustain  the  Constitution  in  its  purity,  and  holds 
to  it  as  the  best  safeguard  of  our  liberties  as  a 
people.  According  to  my  understanding,  there 
is  not  a  man  of  that  party  who  endorses  the 
doctrince  of  disunion.  If  the  North  has  wrongs 
to  be  redressed — and  God  knows  she  has 
many  she  will  seek  satisfaction  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  way,  inside  of  the  Union,  and  not  out  of 
it.  I  know  it  is  charged  that  we  are  aiming  at 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States  by  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  a 
mistake.  We  are  content  to  let  the  slave 
States  manage  their  “  peculiar  institution  ”  in 
their  own  way,  without  “  let  or  hindrance.” 

The  Republican  party  had  no  existence  until 
the  South,  aided  by  Northern  doughfaces, 
abrogated  the  Missouri  compromise.  When 
all  the  free  territory  of  the  United  States  was 
threatened  with  slavery,  it  became  necessary  to 
exhibit  the  true  character  and  tendency  of  that 
institution.  When  the  whole  Southern  Demo¬ 
cratic  press  contended  with  one  voice  that  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  was  the  true  rela¬ 
tion  which  capital  and  labor  ought  to  sustain 
towards  each  other  ;  that  it  is  a  normal  relation 
in  all  well-organized  communities  ;  that  free 
society  was  a  failure  ;  that  negro  slavery  was 
a  blessing  to  the  white  race  and  the  colored 
race  ;  and,  consequently,  that  every  considera¬ 
tion  of  sound  policy,  justice,  and  humanity,  re¬ 
quired  the  extension  of  this  system  of  negro 
slavery  into  the  new  Territories,  and  wherever 
else  it  was  possible  to  extend  it — when  these 
pernicious  doctrines  were  promulgated  by  the 
Southern  press,  it  became  necessary  to  combat 
and  overcome  them  by  reviving  the  doctrines 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  their  illustrious 
contemporaries.  The  natural  result  of  these 
conflicting  causes  was  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party,  with  a  platform  declaring 
that  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress 
sovereign  power  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  for  their  government;  and  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  it  is  both  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery 
therein. 

This  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  has  been  so 


often  and  so  well  demonstrated,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
a<gain..  The  adjudications  of  our  courts,  and 
the  written  opinions  of  learned  and  able  com¬ 
mentators  upon  the  Constitution  and  powers  of 
^r6i5^enera^  Government,  affirm  the  existence 
of  the  power.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison, 
committed  our  Government  to  this  principle, 
by  a  conveyance  of  the  Northwestern  territory 
to  the.  General  Government,  upon  the  express 
condition  that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude, 
except  for  crime,  should  forever  be  excluded 
from  the  entire  region  north  and  west  of  the 
Ohio.  In  addition  to  this,  nearly  all  the  acts 
of  Congress,  establishing  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ments  contain  some  provisions  relating  to  the 
subject  of  slavery.  I  submit  that  this  long- 
continued  and  uniform  usage  should  settle  the 
question,  even  if  any  doubt  existed. 

The  other  question — whether  it  is  expedient 
and  just  to  prohibit  the  extension  of  slavery — is 
the  only  real  inquiry  to  be  answered.  I  contend 
that  it  is  unjust  to  extend  slavery,  because  it  de¬ 
grades  the  white  laborer,  and  excludes  him  from 
those  Territories  where  it  is  permitted.  The  late 
lamented  Horace  Mann  once  said,  “the  sweat 
of  a  slave  poisons  the  soil  upon  which  it  falls  ; 
his  breath  is  mildew  to  every  green  thin«*  ;  his 
tear  withers  the  verdure  it  drops  upon.”  I 
know  it  has  been  recently  said  in  this  Hall, 
and  by  high  authority,  that  slavery  does  not 
discourage  or  degrade  free  labor.  As  this 
assertion  comes  from  a  gentleman  from  the 
South,  I  will  meet  it  with  the  statements  of 
other  Southern  men.  “  Slavery,”  says  Colonel 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  “discourages  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  whites ,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen 
a  country .”  “  Wherefore,  then,”  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Virginia,  “  wherefore  object  to  slavery  ? 
Because  it  is  ruinous  to  the  whites,  retards  im¬ 
provement ,  7'oots  out  an  industrious  population, 
banishes  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  deprives 
the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  the  carpenter,  of  employment  and  sup- 
p>oit.  After  such  statements  as  these — after 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  eye-witnesses,  it 
is  idle  to  deny  that  slavery  does  not  degrade 
white  labor.  There  is  an  “irrepressible  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  systems,  and  they  can¬ 
not  exist  side  by  side,  and  both  flourish. 

Sir,  another  reason  why  slavery  should  not 
be  extended  is,  that  it  is  a  system  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  and  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
God.  I  am  aware  that  the  modern  supporters 
and  advocates  of  negro  slavery,  in  order  to  just¬ 
ify  the  system,  profess  to  doubt  the  African's 
claim,  to  humanity,  alleging  their  incapacity, 
from  inherent  defects  in  their  mental  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  of 
course  only  adapted  to  a  state  of  servitude.  It 
is  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are 
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kept  in  a  state  of  degradation,  which  renders 
mental  and  moral  improvement  an  impossibili¬ 
ty,  and  levels  them  io  the  condition  of  brutes. 
If  we  admit  that  the  negro  is  inferior,  does  it 
justify  us  in  inflicting  upon  him  the  miseries 
of  slavery?  Sir,  as  an  abstract  question,  there 
is  no  apology  for  negro  slavery!  There  was 
no  attempt  to  justify  it,  even  at  the  South,  un¬ 
til  within  a  few  years.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  left 
on  record  their  living  and  their  dying  testi¬ 
mony  against  it.  If,  sir,  slavery  be  just,  or,  as 
Senator  Iverson  says,  “  right  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  salutary  in  its  social  bearing  aud  ef¬ 
fects,  aud  conducive  to  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  political  blessings,”  then  let  us  forth¬ 
with  repeal  the  laws  declaring  the  slave  trade 
piracy.  We  long  since  placed  the  man  who 
goes  abroad  to  traffic  in  the  blood  and  bones 
of  the  African  by  the  side  of  the  murderer. 
We  hang  the  one,  as  we  do  the  other.  We 
have  expended  much  treasure  and  many  lives 
to  suppress  the  traffic.  Why  do  this,  if  slavery 
is  right?  If  we  have  been  wrong  in  placing 
the  slave-dealer  by  the  side  of  the  murderer, 
let  us  retrace  our  steps  ! 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  slavery 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Territories.  The 
South  have  room  enough  for  their  slaves  in  the 
States  now  open  to  slave  labor.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  States  is  but  seven  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of  the  free 
States  is  fourteen  and  a  fraction. 

Upon  every  principle,  then,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  Congress  to  interpose  its  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  introduction  of  this  element  of  wrong 
into  our  Territories.  I  believe  that  a  demand 
so  reasonable  and  just  will  be  insisted  upon  by 
the  North.  It  is  true  that  for  the  last  thirty 
years  the  North  has  yielded  everything  that 
the  interests  of  slavery  demanded.  Year  after 
year,  the  South  has  kept  up  this  excitement  by 
making  fresh  demands,  while  we  have  retreated 
from  one  position  to  another  until  we  are  at 
length  driven  to  the  wall.  I  believe  that  free¬ 
dom  should  now  take  possession  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  administer  it  in  future  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  New  England  idea — the  fear  of 
God  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

But  we  are  told  now,  as  we  have  been  many 
times  before,  that  to  resist  the  extension  of 
slavery  will  dissolve  the  Union.  For  myself,  I 
have  no  fear3  on  this  subject.  If  the  South 
should  dissolve  the  Union,  it  would  be  of 
course  to  preserve  the  institution  of  slavery. 
This  would  be  the  sole  and  only  cause. 

And  yet  Southern  men  must  know  that  the 
moment  the  Union  is  dissolved,  that  moment 
slavery  u  dies  a  death  that  knows  no  waking.” 
Mr.  Underwood,  a  Southern  Senator,  said,  in 
1848: 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  the  idea  of  preserving  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  by  dissolving  our  Union  has  the  least  sound¬ 
ness  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
would  instantly  emancipate  all  the  intelligent  active  slaves 
in  the  border  slavehoiding  States.  From  Kentucky  they  1 


would  cross  the  Ohio  river  in  droves,  and  on  reaching  the 
northern  bank  would  be  as  safe  as  they  are  when  they  reach 
Canada.  We  should  be  left  with  the  oid  and  helpless  to  take 
care  of,  and  the  young  to  raise.  The  same  thing  would  oc¬ 
cur  in  all  the  border  States.  Every  one  must  see  that  sla¬ 
very  cannot  exist,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  those 
States  binding  upon  dismembered  States  which  would  not 
deliver  up  fugitive  slaves.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  much  during 
this  session  of  Congress  about  the  aggressions 
of  the  North.  Have  we  no  cause  to  complain 
of  the  aggressions  of  the  South  ?  I  assert  that 
slavery,  under  the  lead  of  modern  Democracy, 
respects  no  compromises.  I  point  you  to  the 
Missouri  compromise,  demolished,  that  slavery 
might  pour  its  lava  tide  of  woes  and  crimes  over 
lands  it  had,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
pledged  to  leave  untouched  forever.  And  when 
it  had  laid  its  hand  upon  this  sacred  compact, 
maddened  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  stake, 
slavery  sent  its  armed  men  into  Kansas,  drove 
honest  and  peaceful  settlers  from  their  homes, 
burnt  down  their  houses,  shot,  down  unarmed 
travellers,  drove  legal  voters  from  the  polls, 
themselves  voting  in  their  stead,  fraudulently 
multiplying  even  that  fraudulent  vote  $  and  a 
Legislature  thus  chosen  enacting  a  code,  which, 
for  injustice  and  cruelty,  for  cold-blooded  atroci¬ 
ty  and  diabolical  wickedness,  stands  unsur¬ 
passed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  civilized 
world  I 

But  this  was  not  enough.  Although  nine- 
tenths  f)t  the  people  of  Kansas  were  desirous  of 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  freo  State,  tve 
find  this  Democratic  Administration  persist¬ 
ently  at  work  to  defeat  their  wishes,  by  forcing 
upon  them  the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitu¬ 
tion — a  Constitution  tainted  with  fraud  and 
stained  with  blood  1  Yes,  sir,  this  Democratic 
Administration  even  stooped  to  bribery  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  ends.  It  said  to  Kansas  :  “  If  you 
will  come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  you 
shall  be  admitted  with  a  population  of  40,000  ; 
but  if  you  choose  to  exclude  slavery,  you  must 
stay  out  of  the  Union  until  you  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  93,000. 

The  people  of  Kansas  next  endeavored  to  get 
rid  of  slavery  through  an  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  elected  by  themselves.  They  passed 
such  a  law,  and,  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  they  were 
regulating  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way.  But  a  Democratic  Governor,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  this  Democratic  Administration,  saw 
tit,  and  did  interpose  his  veto,  thus  seeking  still 
further  to  thwart  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  re¬ 
pudiating  u  popular  sovereignty,”  which  elected 
Mr.  Buchanan  President.  For  being  faithful 
to  freedom,  Governor  Reeder  was  disgraced  and 
removed  from  office  5  for  being- true  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  slavery,  Governor  Medary  is  glorified 
and  allowed  to  retain  his  place. 

“  O,  consistency,  thou  art  indeed  a  jewel !  ” 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  wrongs  done 
towards  the  Free-State  men  c.f  Kansas,  who 
resisted  the  extension  of  slavery  into  their  Ter¬ 
ritory,  can  our  Southern  friends  wonder  that 
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we  oppose  its  extension  elsewhere  ?  It  is  no 
part  of  my  object  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
Southern  men,  or  speak  disrespectfully  of  their 
section  of  the  Union.  The  system  with  which 
they  are  burdened  involves  a  most  incalculable 
amount  of  evil,  and  entails  a  measure  of  misery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  guilt  on  the  other,  beyond 
the  powers  of  language  to  describe.  The 
system  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  is  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  people  of  the  North  ought  not  to 
be  vilified  for  opposing  its  extension.  Can 
you  wonder  that  we  are  sometimes  violent  in 
its  denunciation,  in  view  of  the  wrongs  it  has 
inflicted  ? 


“  The  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear. 

The  blood  will  follow  where  the  knife  is  driven  !  ” 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  other  thing, 
and  I  am  done.  During  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  a  Democratic  Senator  [Mr. 
Brown]  has  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill 
entitled,  “Au  act  to  punish  offences  against 
slave  property  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas.” 
This  measure  may  not  pass  the  Senate  at  this 
session,  since  a  Presidential  election  is  at  hand, 
and  Northern  members  of  Congress  are  afraid, 
just  now,  to  “face  the  music;”  but  let  the 
Democratic  party  succeed  in  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion,  and  in  my  judgment  a  Congressional 
slave  code  for  the  Territories  as  surely  follows, 
as  did  the  Dred  Scott  decision  the  election  of 
James  Buchanan  1 

I  have  read  this  bill  of  Senator  Brown  with 
some  curiosity,  as  it  is  the  first  Congressional 
slave  code  I  have  seen,  and  1  hope  every  North¬ 
ern  man,  and  especially  every  Northern  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  will  read  it.  I  want  them  to  see  what 
they  must  subscribe  to,  if  they  expect  to  re 
main  in  the  Democratic  party  after  I860.  I 
want  my  constituents  to  understand,  that  when 
the  President  says  that  the  slaveholder  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  his  slave  property  u protected  in 
the  Territories  under  the  Federal  Constitution,” 
he  means  just  what  he  says  ! 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  sections  of  Senator 
Brown’s  bill,  which  are  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  11.  If  any  person  print,  write,  introduce  into,  pub¬ 
lish,  or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into,  printed/  writ¬ 
ten,  published,  or  circulated,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  as¬ 
sist  in  bringing  into,  printing,  publishing,  or  circulating, 
within  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  any  book,  paper,  pamphlet, 
magazine,  handbill,  or  circular,  containing  any  statements, 
arguments,  opinions,  sentiment,  doctrine,  advice,  or  iunuen- 
do,  calculated  to  produce  a  disorderly,  dangerous,  or  rebel¬ 
lious,  disaffection  among  the  slaves  in  the  Territory  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  or  to  induce  such  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of 
their  masters,  or  to  resist  their  authority,  he  shall  he  guilty 
oftelony,  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  bard  labor 
for  a  term  not  less  than  live  years,  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

“  Sec.  12.  If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  by  writing, 
assert  or  mamtaiu  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  or  shall  introduce  into  the 
said  Territory,  print,  publish,  write,  circulate,  or  cause  to 
be  introduced  into  the  said  Territory,  written,  printed,  pub¬ 
lished,  or  circulated,  in  said  Territory,  any  book,  paper, 
magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular,  containing  any  denial  of 
the  right  of  persons  to  hold  slaves  m  said  Territory,  such  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  doomed  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years, 
nor  more  than  five  years. 


“  Sec.  13.  No  person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
holding  slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to  hold 
slaves,  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  shall  sit  as  a  juror  on  the 
trial  of  any  prosecution  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  act.” 

Sir,  under  this  law,  any  person  would  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years,  who  should 
carry  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  which  contains  the 
“statement”  that  all  men  are  created  equal , 
and  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty ,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ;  or  the  sermons  of  the  pious 
John  Wesley,  who  once  said  that  “slavery  was 
the  sum  of  all  villainies  ;  ”  or  the  life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  which  contains  the  declaration,  “let  us 
transmit  to  our  descendants  an  abhorrence  of 
slavery,”  because  such  sentiments  are  “  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  a  disorderly  disaffection  among 
slaves !  ”  The  man  who  should,  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  through  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
question  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  Kausas, 
would  be  convicted  of  felony,  and  punished  by 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  less 
than  two  years  1  Where  would  be  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  while  such  laws  ex¬ 
isted  ? 

.  s^r;  law  would  disqualify  from 

sitting  as  a  juror  almost  every  man  born  in  a 
free  State,  who  might  emigrate  to  our  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  would  pack  a  jury  with  men  who  be¬ 
lieved  slavery  to  be  a  Divine  institution  !  What 
a  glorious  thing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  will 
become  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  blessings  of  a  slave  code  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  them  1 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying  that 
these  laws  are  unnecessary.  I  concede  the 
tact,  that  it  is  only  through  the  agency  of  such 
laws  against  liberty  of  speech  aud  freedom  of 
thought,  that  the  institution  ol  slavery  can  be 
established  in  the  Territories.  And  this  is  one 
leason  why  I  oppose  the  system  ot  slavery,  since 
it  cannot  exist,  except  by  banishing  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Allusion  has  been  made  during  this  sessioii 
to  the  late  lamented  Henry  Clay — a  name  never 
to  be  pronounced  by  me  but  in  terms  of  respect 
and  •veneration.  Often  have  I  wished  that 
“bold  Harry  of  the  West,”  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  might  have  been  spared  to  rise  in  his 
place  here;  and  blast  with  his  scathing  elo¬ 
quence  the  disunion  sentiments  uttered  upon 
this  floor.  I  would  ask  what  that  wise  and  able 
statesman  would  have  said  to  the  proposition, 
that  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  protection 
through  the  instrumentality  ot  a  slave  code  ? 
Sir,  though  dead,  he  yet  speaks,  aud  shall  be 
heard.  In  alluding  to  the  claim  set  up,  that 
slavery  might  legally  extend  itself  over  Terri¬ 
tories  that  were  free,  even  south  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  he  said  : 

“  There  are  gentlemen  who  maintain  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  the  right  to  carry  slaves  south  of  that  line  already 
exists.  II I  had  not  heard  that  opinion  avowed,  I  should  have 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  assumptions,  and 
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ths,  most  indefensible  positions ,  that  was  ever  taken  by  man.” 

*  *  *  “  if  slaves  are  voluntarily  carried  into  such  a  ju¬ 
risdiction,  (vyhere  slavery  does  notexist  by  local  State  law  ) 
their  chains  instantly  drop  off ,  and  they  become  free .  emanci- 
paled,  liberated,  from  their  bmdage.” 

Again  he  said : 

“  S°  long  as  God  allows  the  vital  current  to  flow  through 
my  veins,  I  will  never,  never,  never,  by  word  or  thought 
by  mind  or  will,  aid  in  submitting  one  rood  of  free  territory 
to  the  everlasting  curse  of  human  bondage.” 

Sir,  this  is  a  Republican  doctrine — no  more, 
no  less.  And  yet  gentlemen  who  profess  to  re¬ 
vere  the  name  of  Henry  Clay,  denounce  us  as 
traitors  and  enemies,  with  whom  it  is  wrong  to 
hold  intercourse. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  should  be 
our  constant  aim  to  preserve  this  glorious  Union 
in  the  purity  with  which  we  received  it  from  the 
eany  fathers.  This  motive  has  controlled  all 
my  political  action  ;  it  governs  me  to-day ;  and 
I  know  that  I  represent  a  people  who  are  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  the  great 
principles  upon  which  our  admirable  system  of 
Government  was  founded.  This  feeling  in¬ 
volves  no  terms  of  submission  to  wrong — no 
compromise  with  slavery ;  but  does  imply  for¬ 
bearance,  patience,  and  prudence,  in  all  our 
political  differences  and  conflicts.  In  the  con¬ 
stant  struggle  for  right,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  reverses  and  temporary  defeats ;  yet, 
when  depressed,  we  should  not  forget  that 
truth,  like  a  sunbeam,  cannot  be  long  obscured 
but,  when  the  clouds  have  paissed  away,  will 


appear  again  in  all  its  brilliancy,  purity,  and 
power.  Let  ns  ever  bear  in  remembrance,  that 
with  God  and  justice  on  our  side,  we  are  strong, 
though  the  numbers  against  us  may  be  as  the 
sands  on  the  sea  shore. 

A  glance  at  the  comparative  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  several  States  of  this  Union  shows 
the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  prohibiting  the 
extension  of  slavery.  As  we  have,  in  a  moment 
of  error,  wandered  from  the  path  they  marked 
out  for  us,  let  us,  in  the  language  ofAIr.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  *‘  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain 
the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty, 
and  safety.”  Let  us  unite  in  driving  this  cor¬ 
rupt  Administration  from  power,  and  save  our 
beloved  country  from  being  covered  with  the 
blighting  curse  of  human  bondage!  Let  us 
unite  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  corruption  and 
subserviency,  which  has  made  the  mis-called 
Democratic  organization  a  mere  pro-slavery, 
sectional,  spoils  party,  by  planting  ourselves  on 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Republic.  If  successful,  the  epitaph  engraved 
upon  the  tombstone  of  modern  Democracy 
will  be: 

“  Low  lie  the  proud, 

And  smitten  by  the  weapons  of  the  poor _ 

The  blacksmith’s  hammer,  and  the  woodsman’s  axe. 

Their  tale  is  told  : 

For  that  they  were  rich,  and  robbed  the  poor  • 

For  that  they  were  strong,  and  scourged  the  weak : 

For  that  they  made  laws 

Which  turned  the  sweat  of  labor’s  brow  to  blood  • 

For  these,  their  sins,  the  nation  casts  them  out.”  * 
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When  great  political  or  social  problems,  diffi-  ’ 
nit  to  solve  and  impossible  to  put  aside,  are 
ressing  upon  the  popular  mind,  it  is  a  common 
uing  to  see  a  variety  of  theories  springing  up, 
rhich -purport  to  be  unfailing  remedies,  and  to 
feet  a  speedy  cure.  Men,  who  look  only  at  the 
arfaee  of  things,  will,  like  bad  physicians,  pre- 
;nd  to  remove  the  disease  itself  by  palliating 
s  most  violent  symptoms,  and  will  astonish  the 
orld  by  their  inventive  ingenuity,  no  less  than 
y  their  amusing  assurance.  But  a  close  scrutiny 
•ill  in  most  cases  show  that  the  remedies  offered 
rre  but  new  forms  of  old  mistakes. 

Of  all  the  expedients  which  have  been  in- 
tented  for  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question, 
Hr.  Douglas’s  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable,  not  only  by  the 
pparent  novelty  of  the  thing,  but  by  the  pomp- 
us  assurance  with  which  it  was  offered  to  the 
ation  as  a  perfect  and  radical  cure.  Formerly, 
ompromises  were  made  between  the  two  con- 
l  icting  systems  of  labor,  by  separating  them  by 
eographical  lines.  These  compromises  did  in- 
eed  produce  intervals  of  comparative  repose,  but 
;ie  war  commenced  again  with  renewed  acri¬ 
mony,  as  soon  as  a  new  bone  of  contention  pre- 
ented  itself.  The  system  of  compromises  as  a 
rhole  proved  a  failure.  Mr.  Douglas’s  doctrine 
:f  popular  sovereignty  proposed  to  bring  the  two 
..ntagonistic  elements  into  immediate  contact, 
nd  to  let  them  struggle  hand  to  hand  for  the 
upremacy  on  the  same  ground,  in  this  man- 
er,  he  predicted  the  slavery  ue  ion  ■  vuld 
ettle  itself  in  the  smooth  way  of  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness.  He  seemed  to  be  confident  of  success; 
ut  hardly  is  his  doctrine,  in  the  shape  of  a 
iw  for  the  organization  of  Territories,  put  upon 
he  statute  book,  when  the  struggle  grows  fiercer 
han  ever,  and  the  difficulties  ripen  into  a  crisis, 
’his  does  not  disturb  him.  He  sends  forth  man- 
esto  upon  manifesto ;  and  even  during  the  State 
amrpaign  of  last  fall,  he  mounts  the  rostrum  in 
Ihio,  in  order  to  show  what  he  can  do  ;  and, 
ke  a  second  Constantine,  he  points  liis  finger  at 
he  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
ays  to  his  followers  :  “  in  this  sign  you  will 
onquer.”  But  the  tendency  of  events  appeared 
nwilling  to  yield  to  his  prophecy.  There  seemed 
o  be  no  charm  in  his  command  ;  there  was  cer- 
ainly  no  victory  in  his  sign.  He  had  hardly  de¬ 
nod  his  doctrine  more  elaborately  than  ever 


before,  when  his  friends  were  routed  everywhere, 
and  even  his  great  party  is  on  the  point  of  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces.  The.  failure  is  magnificently  com¬ 
plete. 

There  certainly  was  something  in  his  theories 
that  captivated  the  masses.  I  do  not  speak  of 
those  who  joined  their  political  fortunes  to  his, 
because  they  saw  in  him  a  man  who  some  day 
might  be  able  to  scatter  favors  and  plunder 
around  him.  But  there  were  a  great  many, 
who,  seduced  by  the  plausible  sound  of  the 
words  “  popular  sovereignty,’’  meant  to  have 
found  there  some  middle  ground,  on  which  the 
rights  of  free  labor  might  be  protected  and  se¬ 
cured,  without  exasperating  those  interested  in 
slave  labor.  They  really  did  think  that  two 
conflicting  organizations  of  society,  which  are 
incompatible  by  the  nature  of  things,  might  be 
made  compatible  by  legislative  enactments.  But 
this  delusion  vanished.  No  sooner  was  the 
theory  put  to  a  practical  test,  when  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Nebraska  bill  became  no  less  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fierce  dispute  than  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  before.  Is  this  pro¬ 
slavery,  or  is  it  anti-slavery  ?  it  was  asked.  The 
South  found  in  it  the  right  to  plant  slave  labor 
in  the  Territories  unconditionally,  and  the  North 
found  in  it  the  right  to  drive  slavery  out  of  them. 
Each  section  of  the  country  endeavored  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  results  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  it¬ 
self,  and  the  same  measure,  which  was  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  struggle  from  the  halls  of  Congress  into 
the  Territories,  transferred  it  from  the  Territo¬ 
ries  back  into  Con ;  hq.  „and  there  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  of/^.As  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
fight  each  other  with  \Ae  same  fury  with  which 
the  Southern  and  the  Northern  versions  of  the 
Constitution  have  fought  each  other  before. 
What  does  the  Constitution  mean  in  regard  to 
slavery?  That  question  remains  to  be  settled. 
What  does  the  Nebraska  bill  mean  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  settlement  of  the  former. 

Of  all  men,  Mr.  Douglas  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  know  what  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  is.  He  is  said  to  be  a  statesman, 
and  it  must  be  presumed  that  his  measure  rests 
upon  a  positive  idea ;  for  all  true  statesmanship 
is  founded  upon  positive  ideas. 

In  order  to  find  out  Mr.  Douglas’s  own  defi¬ 
nition  of  his  own  “great  principle,’’  we  are 
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obl'ged  to  pick  up  the  most  lacid  of  his  state¬ 
ments  as  we  find  them  scattered  about  in  numer¬ 
ous  speeches  and  manifestoes.  After  multifa¬ 
rious  cruisings  upon  the  sea  of  platforms  and 
arguments,  Mr.  Douglas  has  at  last  landed  at 
the  following  point  : 

“  A  slave,”  says  he,  in  his  famous  Harper-Magazine  arti¬ 
cle,  “a  slave,  'grithin  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  is  a 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  ‘  under  the  laws 
thereof  ’ — not  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
under  the  laws  thereof,  nor  by  virtue  of  any  Federal  author¬ 
ity  whatever,  but  under  the  laws  of  the  particular  State  where 
suchsei-vice  or  labor  may  be  due.7’  This  is  clear  ;  and  with 
his  eyes  lirmly  fixed  upon  the  people  of  the  North,  he  goes 
on  :  “  If,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  asserts,  slavery  exists  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then 
it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress, to  the  performance 
of  which  every  member  is  bound  by  his  conscience  and  his  oath, 
and  from  which  no  consideration  of  policy  or  expediency  can 
release  him,  to  provide  by  law  such  adequate  and  complete 
protection  as  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  important 
right  secured  by  the  Constitution — in  one  word,  to  enact  a 
general  slave  code  for  the  Territories.”  But  Mr.  Douglas  is 
not  satisfied  with  this.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  assump¬ 
tion,  and  to  annihilate  Mr.  Buchanan’s  construction  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  still  more,  ho  proceeds:  “The  Constitution 
■being  uniform  everywhere  within  the  dominions  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  states,  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in 
the  Constitutions  or  laws  of  any  of  the  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  why  does  not  slavery  exist  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  just  as  well  as  iu  Kansas  or  in  South  Carolina,  by  virtue 
of  the  same  Constitution,  since  Pennsylvania  is  subordinate 
to  the  Constitution  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  South  Carolina  and  Kansas  ?  ” 

Just  so.  Mr.  Douglas  having  been  so  positive, 
be  cannot  deny  us  the  privilege  of  making  a  few 
logical  deductions  from  bis  own  premises.  We 
expect  him  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner : 
“  Since  a  slave  is  held  under  the  laws  of  a  State, 
and  not  under  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  slavery  exists  only  by  virtue  of  local 
law,”  or,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky 
expressed  it,  “the  right  to  hold  a  slave  exists 
only  by  positive  law  of  a  municipal  character ,  and 
has  no  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature,  or  the 
unwritten  and  common  law.”  If  slavery  cannot 
exist  except  by  virtue  of  local  law  of  a  municipal 
character,  it  follows,  as  an  irresistible  conse¬ 
quence,  that  a  slaveholder  cannot  hold  a  slave 
as  property  in  a  Territory  where  there  is  no 
local  law  of  a  municipal  character  establishing 
that  right  of  property.  And,  further,  the  right 
to  hold  a  slave  having  no  foundation  in  the  law 
of  nature,  or  the  unwritten  and  common  law, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  slave, 
brought  by  his  owner  upon  the  soil  of  a  Terri¬ 
tory  before  the  Territorial  Legislature  have  en¬ 
acted  laws  establishing  slavery,  becomes  of  ne¬ 
cessity  free,  for  there  is  no  local  law  of  a  muni¬ 
cipal  character  under  wfc  ’>h  he  might  be  held 
as  a  slave.  This  principl  recognised  by  the 
decisions  of  several  Southern  courts.  Having 
gone  so  far,  (and,  indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  a 
logical  mind  can  escape  these  conclusions  from 
Mr.  Douglas’s  own  premises,)  Mr.  Douglas  would 
be  obliged  to  define  his  popular  sovereignty  to 
be  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  to  admit 
slavery  by  positive  enactment,  if  they  see  fit, 
but  it  being  well  understood  that  a  slaveholder  has 
not  the  least  shadow  of  a  right  to  take  his  slave 
property  into  the  Territory  before  such  positive 
legislation  has  been  had.  This  definition  would 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  logical  consistency. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Douglas  say  ?  “  Slavery,” 
so  he  tells  us  in  his  Harper-Magazine  article, 
“  slavery  being  the  creature  of  local  legislation. 


and  not  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
it  follows  that  the  Constitution  does  not  estab¬ 
lish  slavery  in  the  Territories  beyond  the  power  of 
the  people  to  control  it  by  law.”  What  ?  The 
Constitution  does  not  establish  slavery  in  the 
Territories  beyond  a  certain  something  !  What 
does  that  mean  ?  If  slavery  is  the  creature  of 
local  law,  how  can  the  Constitution,  by  its  own 
force,  permit  slavery  to  go  into  a  Territory  at 
all? 

Here  is  a  dark  mystery — a  pit-fall ;  and  we 
may  well  take  care  not  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
some  sophistry.  Why  does  he  not  speak  of  the 
admission  of  slavery  by  positive  enactments  ? 
Why  not  even  of  the  power  of  the  people  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  by  law  ?  We  look  in  vain  for  light  in 
Harpers’  Magazine,  (and  is  it  indeed  true,  what 
Judge  Black  intimates,  that  that  article  is  one 


of  the  obscurest  documents  by  which  ever  a  poli¬ 
tician  attempted  to  befog  his  followers  ?)  but  we 
may  gather  Mr.  Douglas’s  real  opinion  from  an¬ 
other  manifesto  preceding  this.  In  his  New 
Orleans  speech,  delivered  after  his  recent  sue- 
cess  iu  Illinois,  he  defined  his  position,  in  sub- 
stance,  as  follows  :  “  The  Democracy  of  Illinois 
hold  that  a  slaveholder  has  the  same  right  to  ’ 
take  his  slave  property  into  a  Territory  as  any 
other  man  has  to  take  his  horse  or  his  merchan-  > 
dise.” 

What  ?  Slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  law, 
and  yet  a  slaveholder  has  the  right  to  take  his 


slave  property  into  a  Territory  before  any  local  i 
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law  has  given  him  that  right  ?  A  slave  does  not  'i 


become  free,  when  voluntarily  brought  by  his  | 
owner  upon  the  soil  of  a  Territory  where  no  ,  ■ 
positive  local  law  establishing  slavery  exists. 
How  is  this  possible  ?  How  can  even  the  elastic 
mind  of  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  unite  these  contradictory  assumptions  ? 
[Applause.]  And  yet  there  it  stands,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Douglas  ever  said  can  be  more  un¬ 
equivocal  in  its  meaning.  And  here  again  we 
may  claim  the  privilege  of  drawing  a  few  logical 
deductions  from  Mr.  Douglas’s  own  premises. 

If,  as  Mr.  Douglas  distinctly  and  emphatically 
tells  us,  a  slaveholder  has  a  right  to  take  his 
slave,  as  property,  into  a  Territory,  and  to  hold 
him  there  as  property,  before  any  legislation  on 
that  point  is  had,  from  what  source  does  that 
right  arise  ?  Not  from  the  law*  of  nature,  for  the 
right  to  hold  a  slave  is  “  unfounded  in  the  law 
of  nature,  and  in  the  unwritten  and  common 
law ;  ”  and  even  Mr.  Douglas,  little  as  he  may 
care  about  nature  and  her  laws,  will  hardly  dare  t 
to  assert  that  the  system  of  slave  labor  is  the 
natural  and  normal  condition  of  society.  It 
must  then  spring  from  positive  law.  But  from 
what  kind  of  positive  law  ?  Not  from  any  posi¬ 
tive  law  of  a  local  and  municipal  character,  for 
there  is  none  such  in  the  Territory  so  far.  Where 
is  its  source,  then  ?  There  is  but  one  kind  of 
positive  law  to  which  the  Territories  are  subject 
before  any  local  legislation  has  been  had,  and  J 
that  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If,  ' 
therefore,  Mr.  Douglas  asserts,  as  he  does,  that 
a  slaveholder  has  a  right  to  take  his  slave  as 
property  into  a  Territory,  he  must,  at  the  same 
time,  admit  that,  in  the  absence  of  local  legis¬ 
lation  positively  establishing  slavery,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the  only  valid  [ 

law  existing  there,  must  be  the  source  of  that 
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right.  What  else  does  Mr.  Buchanan  assert,  but 
.hat  slavery  exists  in  the  Territories  by  virtue  of 
.he  Federal  Constitution  ?  Where  is,  then,  the 
)oint  of  difference  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and 

I  tfr.  Douglas  ?  Why  all  this  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  glorious  war  ?  Whence  these  fierce 
lattles  between  the  Montechi  and  Capuletti  of 
he  Democratic  camp  ?  Are  ye  not  brothers  ? 

But  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  statesman,  (so  they  are 
ill,  all  statesmen,)  and  pretends  that  the  Con- 
titution  does  not  establish  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
ories,  “  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  to  control 

I I  by  law.  ’  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means 
hat  the  people  of  a  Territory  shall  have  the 
>ower  to  embarrass  the  slaveholder  in  the  en- 
cyment  of  his  right  by  “  unfriendly  legislation.” 

The  right  to  hold  slaves,”  says  he  in  another 
•lace,  “  is  a  worthless  right,  unless  protected  by 
.  ppropriate  police  regulations.  If  the  people  of 

Territory  do  not  want  slavery,  they  have  but 
dd  withhold  all  protection  and  all  friendly  legis- 
ution.”  Indeed,  a  most  ingenious  expedient. 

But,  alas  !  Here  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
ie  abstract  admission  of  a  right  is  of  decisive 
importance.  Suppose,  for  argument’s  sake,  a 
;  ave  might  escape  from  his  owner  in  a  Tern¬ 
ary,  without  being  in  actual  danger  of  recap- 
ire  j  would  that  in  any  way  affect  the  consti- 
i  itional  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  the  posses¬ 
ion  and  enjoyment  of  his  property  ?  I  have 
.  ready  quoted  Mr.  Douglas’s  own  answer  to  this 
liaestion  : 

;  “  If,”  says  he,  “  slavery  exists  in  the  Territories  by  virtue 
the i  Constitution,”  (that  is,  if  a  slaveholder  has  a  right  to 
j  traduce  his  “  slave  property''  where  there  is  no  other  law  but 
I  3  Constitution ,)  “  then  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Con- 
■-  ess,  to  the  performance  of  which  every  member  is  bound  by 
('  *  oalh  and  conscience ,  and  from  which  no  consideration 
policy  or  expediency  can  release  him,  to  provide  by  law  such 
equate  and  complete  protection  as  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment 
that  important  right."  J  J 

And  Mr.  Douglas,  after  having  emphatically 
•imitted  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  where 
i  at  right  can  spring  from  no  other  law  but  the 
l institution,  then  dares  to  speak  of  unfriendly 
gislation.  Where  is  his  conscience?  Where 
his  oath  ?  Where  is  his  honor?  [Applause.] 
But  Mr.  Douglas  says  more: 

‘  The  Constitution  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in 
*  fctates  as  well  as  in  the  Territories,  then  slavery  exists  in 
rnsyl vania  just  as  well  as  in  Kansas  and  in  South  Carolina, 
i  the  irrepressible  conflict  is  there  !  "■ 

Aye,  the  irrepressible  conflict  is  there,  not 
ly  between  the  two  antagonistic  systems  of 
()Oor,  but  between  Mr.  Douglas’s  own  theories; 
t  only  in  the  States  and  Territories,  but  in  Mr. 
mglas’s  own  head.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
hatever  ambiguous  expressions  Mr.  Douglas 
ij  invent,  the  dilemma  stares  him  in  the  face, 
id  here  I  put  myself  on  his  own  ground,) 

1  her  slavery  is  excluded  from  the  Territories 
j  lyng  as  it  is  not  admitted  by  a  special  act  of 
rritorial  legislation,  or,  if  a  slaveholder  has 
3  right  to  introduce  his  slave  property  there 
’ore  such  legislation  is  had,  he  can  possess 
X  right  by  virtue  of  no  other  but  the  only  law 
<  sting  there,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
f  des.  Either  slavery  h»s  no  rights  in  the  Ter- 
i  >ries,  except  those  springing  from  positive 
Mr  °f  a  local  or  municipal  character,  or,  ac¬ 
ting  to  Judge  Douglas’s  own  admission,  the 
9  ithern  construction  of  the  Constitution  and 
^  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  is  the 
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only  legitimate  one,  that  the  Constitution,  by  its 
own  force,  carries  slavery  wherever  it  is  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land,  that  Congress  is  obliged 
to  enact  a  slave  code  for  its  protection,  and  that 
popular  sovereignty  means  the  power  of  the 
people  to  vote  for  slavery,  but  by  no  means 
against  it.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  di¬ 
lemma. 

Which  side  will  Mr.  Douglas  take  ?  Will  he 
be  bold  enough  to  say  that  slavery,  being  the 
creature  of  local  law  only,  is  excluded  from  the 
Territories  in  the  absence  of  positive  law  estab¬ 
lishing  it ;  or  will  he  be  honest  enough  to  con¬ 
cede  that,  according  to  his  own  proposition  in 
his  New  Orleans  speech,  slavery  exists  in  the 
Territories  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  ?  He  will  neither  be  bold  enough  to  do  the 
first,  nor  honest  enough  to  do  the  second ;  he 
will  be  cowardly  enough  to  do  neither.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  He  is  in  the  position  of  that  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  West,  who, 
when  asked,  “  Are  you  a  Buchanan  or  a  Doug¬ 
las  man?”  answered,  “I  am.”  [Great  laughter 
and  cheers.]  If  you  ask  Mr.  Douglas,  “  Do  you 
hold  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  local  law, 
or  that  a  slaveholder  has  the  right  to  introduce 
his  slave  property  where  there  is  no  local  law  ?  ” 
he  will  answer,  “I  do.”  [Continued  laughter 
and  applause.] 

Such  is  Mr.  Douglas’s  doctrine  of  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty.  But  after  having  given  you  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las’s  own  definitions  in  his  own  words,  I  see  you 
puzzled  all  the  more,  and  you  ask  me  again: 
c  What  is  it  ?  ”  I  will  tell  you  what  judgment 
will  be  passed  upon  it  by  future  historians,  who 
may  find  it  worth  while  to  describe  this  impotent 
attempt  to  dally  and  trifle  with  the  logic  of 
things.  They  will  say :  “  It  was  the  dodge  of  a 
man  who  was  well  aware  that,  in  order  to  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  the  vote 
of  a  few  Northern  States  must  be  added  to  the 
united  vote  of  the  South.  Knowing  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  Democratic  road  to  the  White 
House  leads  through  the  slaveholding  States,  he 
broke  down  the  last  geographical  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  So  he  meant  to  secure  the 
South.  But  in  conceding  undisputed  sway  to 
the  slaveholding  interests,  he  saw  that  he  was 
losing  his  foothold  in  the  Northern  States  neces¬ 
sary  to  bis  election;  he  availed  himself  of  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  the  Free-State  movement 
in  Kansas,  and  opposed  the  Lecompton  Consti¬ 
tution.  So  he  saved  his  Senatorship  in  Illinois, 
as  the  champion  of  free  labor.  But  the  South 
trowned,  and  immediately  after  his  victory  he 
went  into  the  slaveholding  States,  and  admitted 
in  his  speeches  that  slavery  may  go  into  the 
Territories  without  a  special  act  of  Territorial 
legislation.  Believing  the  South  satisfied,  and 
seeing  his  chances  in  the  North  endangered,  he 
wrote  his  Harper-Magazine  essay,  assuming  that 
slavery  can  exist  only  by  virtue  of  local  law. 
The  South  frowning  again,  he  endeavored  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  slaveholders  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  would  submit  to  the  Charleston  Con¬ 
vention,  and  instructing  his  nearest  friends  in 
the  House  to  vote  for  the  Administration  candidate 
for  the  Speakership.  So  he  endeavored  to  catch 
both  sections  of  the  Union  successively  in  the 
trap  of  a  double-faced  sophistry.  He  tried  to 
please  them  both  in  trying  to  cheat  them  both. 


But  he  placed  himself  between  the  logic  of  lib¬ 
erty  on  one  and  the  logic  of  slavery  on  the  other 
side.  He  put  the  s'word  of  logic  into  the  hands 
of  his  opponents,  and  tried  to  defend  himself 
with  the  empty  scabbard  of  “unfriendly  legisla¬ 
tion.”  [Applause.]  Unfriendly  legislation,  which 
in  one  case  would  have  been  unnecessary,  in  the 
other  unconstitutional — the  invention  of  a  mind 
without  logic,  and  of  a  heart  without  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  recognised  on  all  sides  as  a  mere  subter¬ 
fuge,  behind  which  the  moral  cowardice  of  a  Pres¬ 
idential  candidate  entrenched  itself.  [Cheers.] 
Such  will  be  the  verdict  of  future  historians. 
They  will  indulge  in  curious  speculations  about 
the  times  when  such  doctrines  could  be  passed 
off  as  sound  statesmanship — a  statesmanship,  in¬ 
deed,  the  prototype  of  which  may  be  found,  not 
in  Plutarch,  but  in  Aristophanes — but  they  will 
be  slow  to  believe  that  there  were  people  dull 
enough  to  be  deceived  by  it.  [Applause.] 
Leaving  aside  the  stern  repudiation  which  Mr. 
Douglas’s  popular  sovereignty  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  the  last  State  elections  all 
over  the  Union,  it  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the 
times,  that  even  one  of  his  political  friends,  an 
Anti-Lecompton  Democrat,  recently  went  so  far 
as  to  declare,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  he 
would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Douglas,  if  nominated  by 
the  Charleston  Convention,  unless  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  construction  were  affixed  to  the  re¬ 
affirmation  of  the  Cincinnati  platform.  A  wise 
precaution,  indeed !  But  whatever  construction 
might  be  given  to  the  Cincinnati  platform,  what 
wifi  that  gentleman  do  with  the  double-faced 
platform  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  laid  down  for 
himself?  What  will  the  abstract  pledge  of  a 
Convention  be  worth  to  him,  if  Mr.  Douglas’s 
principles  pledge  him  to  nothing  ?  What  will  he 
do  with  a  man  who,  when  pressed  to  take  an  un¬ 
equivocal  position,  is  always  ready  to  sneak  be¬ 
hind  a  superior  authority,  declaring  that  “  these 
are  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  courts?” 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Douglas’s  situation  is  eertainly  a  very  per¬ 
plexing  one.  On  one  side,  he  is  ostracised  by 
the  Administration  Democracy  for  his  illogical 
and  unconstitutional  doctrine,  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  a  Territory  has  control  over  slavery ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  nearest  friends,  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Illinois,  in  his  recent  speech  on  the 
President’s  message,  denounces  the  doctrine,  that 
slave  property  may  be  carried  into  the  Territories 
just  like  other  property,  as  an  atrocious  “abom¬ 
ination.”  Was  Mr.  Morris  not  aware  that  this 
“  abomination  ”  is  the  identical  doctrine  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  New  Orleans  speech? 
Let  Mr.  Morris  examine  the  record  of  Judge 
Douglas,  and  he  will  find  out  that  whatever 
abominations  Mr.  Buchanan  brings  forward  in 
his  message,  he  advocates  none  that  is  not  a  di¬ 
rect  logical  consequence  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  own 
admissions. 

I  see  the  time  coming  when  those  who  rallied 
around  Douglas’s  colors,  because  they  believec 
in  his  principles,  will,  from  his  most  devotee 
friends,  become  his  most  indignant  accusers. 
They  are  already,  unwittingly,  denouncing  his 
doctrines,  when  they  intend  to  defend  him  ;  they 
will  not  be  sparing  in  direct  denunciations  as  soon 
as  they  discover  how  badly  they  have  been  de¬ 
ceived,  and  how  ignominiously  they  were  to  be 


sold.  We  might,  indeed,  feel  tempted  to  pity 
him,  if  we  had  not  to  reserve  that  generous 
emotion  of  our  hearts  for  those  who  aro  wrong 
by  mistake  and  unfortunate  without  guilt.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Mr.  Douglas’s  ambiguous  position,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  cheat  either  the  North  or 
the  South,  without  adding  a  new  inconsistency 
to  those  already  committed,  makes  it  at  the  same 
time  necessary  for  him  to  put  his  double-faced 
theories  upon  an  historical  basis,  which  relieves 
him  of  the  necessity  of  expressing  a  moral  con¬ 
viction  on  the  matter  of  slavery  either  way.  To 
say  that  slavery  is  right,  would  certainly  dis¬ 
please  the  North  ;  to  say  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
would  inevitably  destroy  him  at  the  South.  In 
order  to  dodge  this  dangerous  dilemma,  he  find3 
it  expedient  to  construe  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try  so  as  to  show  that  this  question  of  right  or 
wrong  in  regard  to  slavery  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  American  Repf^lic  was  founded, 
dealing  with  slavery  only  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  treating  the  natural  rights  of  man  and  the 
relation  between  slavery  and  republican  institu¬ 
tions  as  a  matter  of  complete  indifference,  he  is 
bound  to  demonstrate  that  slavery  never  was 
seriously  deemed  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and 
hat  the  black  never  was  seriously  supposed  to 
oossess  any  rights  which  the  white  man  wa9 
sound  to  respect. 

But  here  he  encounters  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  laying  down  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Republic  was  to  develop 
itself;  he  encounters  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the 
practical  application  of  those  principles ;  both 
historical  facts,  as  stern  and  stubborn  as  they  are 
sublime.  But  as  Mr.  Douglas  had  no  logic  tc 
guide  him  in  his  theories,  so  be  had  no  con¬ 
science  to  restrain  him  in  his  historical  construe- 
tioms.  To  interpret  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  according  to  the  evident  meaning  of  iti 
words  would  certainly  displease  the  South  ;  tc 
call  it  a  self-evident  lie  would  certainly  shock  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  the  North.  So  he  recog¬ 
nises  it  as  a  venerable  document,  but  makes  thi 
language,  which  is  so  -dear  to  the  hearts  cf  th* 
North,  express  a  meaning  which  coincides  witl 
the  ideas  of  the  South. 

We  have  appreciated  his  exploits  as  a  logician  1 
let  us  follow  him  in  his  historical  discoveries. 

Let  your  imagination  carry  you  back  to  th 
year  1776.  You  stand  in  the  hall  of  the  oh 
Colonial  Court-house  of  Philadelphia.  Througl 
the  open  door  you  see  the  Continental  Congres: 
assembled;  the  moment  of  a  great  decision  ij 
drawing  near.  Look  at  the  earnest  faces  of  th 
men  assembled  there,  and  consider  what  yo 
may  expect  of  them.  The  philosophy  of  th 
eighteenth  century  counts' many  of  them  amon 
its  truest  adepts.  They  welcomed  heartily  i 
their  scattered  towns  and  plantations  the  nei 
ideas  brought  forth  by  that  sudden  progress  ( 
humanity,  and,  meditating  them  in  the  dream 
solitude  of  virgin  nature,  they  had  enlarged  tb 
compass  of  their  thoughts,  and  peopled  the;l 
imaginations  with  lofty  ideals.  A  classical  edt 
cation  (for  most  of  them  are  by  no  means  illitei 
ate  men)  has  put  all  the  treasures  of  historic! i 
knowledge  at  their  disposal,  and  enabled  thei 
to  apply  the  experience  of  past  centuries  to  tb 


.X 
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new  problem  they  attempt  to  solve.  See  others 
thereof  a  simple  but  strong  east  of  mind,  who 

common  sense  would  call  its  truest  representa¬ 
tives.  Wont  to  grapple  with  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  an  early  settler  s  life,  or,  it ^ha  .  , 
ants  of  young  uprising  cities,  wont  to  carry  q 
projects  into  speedy  execution,  they  bave  beco 
regardless  of  obstacles  and  used  t0 
activity.  The  constant  necessity  to  help  them¬ 
selves  has  developed  their  mental  independence, 
and,  inured  to  political  strife  by  the  contia.V 
defence  of  their  colonial  self-government,  th  y 
nave  at  last  become  familiar  with  the  idea  to 
introduce  into  practical  existence  the  pnnc  pies 
which  their  vigorous  minds  have  quietly  built  p 

into  a  theory.  , 

The  first  little  impulses  to  the  general  p 
heaving  of  the  popular  spirit-the  tea  tax,  the 
stamp  act— drop  into  insignificance;  they  are 
almost  forgotten  ;  the  revolutionary  spirit ^  has 
risen  far  above  them.  It  disdains  to  justify  Jt- 
felf  with  petty  pleadings ;  it  spurns  diploma 
equivocation ;  it  places  the  claim  to  ia.deP®nd- 
enco  upon  the  broad  basis  of  eternal  nghts,  as 
self-evident  as  the  sun,  as  broad  as th® 
as  common  as  the  air  of  heaven.  Ihe  strugg 
of  the  colonies  against  the  usurping  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  has  risen  to  the  proud 
dimensions  of  a  struggle  of  man  for  liberty  a 
equality!  Behold,  five  men  are  advancing  - 
wards  the  table  of  the  President.  First,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  whose  philosophical  spirit  grasps  tue 
generality  of  things  and  events  ;  then  Benjami 
Franklin,  the  great  apostle  of  common  sense, 
the  clear  wisdom  of  real  life  beaming  in  1 
serene  eye;  then  the  undaunted  Jojau  Ad^s> 
and  two'  others.  Now  Jefferson  reads  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  and  louGly  Procl^“s 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  it  rests  . 
“All  men  are  created  tree  and  equal !  It 
said*  history  tells  you  what  it  meant,  ine 
sceptre  of  ro/alty  is  flung  back  across  the  ocean ; 
the  prerogatives  of  nobility  are  trodden  into  the 
dust ;  every  man  a  king,  every  man  a  baron  , 
seven  of  the  original  colonies  the  shackles  of  the 
black  man  struck  off;  almost  everywhere  the 
way  prepared  for  gradual  emancipation.  no 
recognition  of  the  right  of  property r  in  man! 
savs  Madison.  “Let  slavery  be  abolished  by 
law  1 ”  says  Washington.  Not  only  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Old  England  is  to  be  shaken  off,  but  a 
new  organization  of  society  is  to  be  built  up,  on 
the  basis  of  liberty  and  equality.  That  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  1  That  is  the 
American  Revolution.  All  men  free  and  equal  1 
Not  even  the  broad  desert  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
stops  the  triumphant  shout.  Behold,  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  are  rushing  to  arms.  Bastiles 
are  blown  into  the  dust  as  by  the  trumpets  of 
Jericho,  and,  like  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  the  great  watchword  ot 
the  American  Revolution  shows  forever  the  way 
to  struggling  humanity.  [Long-continued  ap 
Dlause  "1  All  men  are  created  free  and  equal  1 
Whence  the  supernatural  power  in  these  seven 

W  Turn  your  ryes  away  from  the  sublime  spec¬ 
tacle  of  1776,  from  that  glorious  galaxy  ol ^ien 
whose  hearts  were  large  enough  for  all  man¬ 
kind  and  let  me  recall  you  to  the  sober  year  of 
1857’.  There  is  SpriDglield,  the  capital  of  Hit- 


nois  one  of  those  States  which  owe  their  great¬ 
ness  to  an  ordinance  originally  framed  by  the 
same  man  whose  hand  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly 
there  stands  Mn  Douglas,  who  initiates  an  eager 
crowd  into  the  mysteries  of  “popular: 
tv  ”  He  will  tell  you  win  t  it  meant,  when  t 
men  of  m6  said  that  “  all  men  are  created  free 

and  equal.”  He  says  : 

ii  No  man  can  vindicate  the  character,  the  motives,  ana 
tho  conduct  of  the  signers  of  tho 

pxcent  unon  the  hypothesis  that  thoj  ioix.  ■  .  i, 

2co‘ilon™aud  not  to  tho  African,  when  they  doetoodkll 

5SSSS.  fede^&as  a^pted 

oi  Happiness  of  iustifving  the  colonists  in  tho  eyes 

the  British  Crown ,  and  dissolving  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country.” 

What?  Is  that  all?  Is  that  little  heap  of 
quicksand  the  whole  substructure  on  which 
new  organization  of  society  was  to  be  built? 
the  whole  foundation  upon  which  the  Pr°ud  and 
ponderous  edifice  of  the  United  States  reste? 
They  did,  then,  not  mean  all  men,  when  they  said 
all  men.  They  intended,  perhaps,  even  to  dis¬ 
franchise  those  free  blacks  who  in  five  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  enjoyed  the  rlSht 
voting.  They  meant  but  the  white  race.  Oh, 
no  by  no  means,  the  whole  white  race ;  not  the 
Germans,  not  the  French,  not  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  ;  they  meant  but  British  subjects, 
ish  subjects  ou  this  continent  being  equal  to 
British  subjects  bom  and  residing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  water !  ”  [Laughter  and  ap- 

^^There  is  your  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
diplomatic  dodge,  adopted  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  excusing  the  rebellious  colonies  »  the 
eyes  of  civilized  mankind.  There  is  your  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  no  longer  the  sacred 
code  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  an  hyP0®"^ 
piece  of  special  pleading,  drawn  up  by  a  batch 
of  artful  pettifoggers,  who,  when  speaking  of  the 
rights  of  man,  meant  but  the  privileges  of  a  set 
of  aristocratic  slaveholders,  but  styled  it  t 
rights  of  man,”  in  order  to  throw  dust  into  th. 
eves  of  the  world,  and  to  inveigle  noble-hearted 
fools  into  lending  them  aid  and  assistance 
r Applause.!  These  are  your  boasted  Revolu¬ 
tionary  sires,  no  longer  heroes  and  sages,  but 
accomplished  humbuggers  and  hypocrites,  who 
said  one  thing  and  meant  another ;  who  passed 
counterfeit  sentiments  as  genuine,  and  obtained 
arms  and  money  and  assistance  and  sympathy 
on  false  pretences  !  There  is  your  great  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  no  longer  the  great 
of  universal  principles,  but  a  mean  Yankee 
trick—  [bursts  of  applause  and  laughter]  a 
wooden  nutmeg— [renewed  cheers]— the  most 
impudent  imposition  ever  practiced  upon  the 

whole  world  l  [Applause.] 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Douglas  wants  you  to 
read  and  to  understand  the  proudest  pages  ot 
American  history !  That  is  the  kind  of  history 

with  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to  prop  his 
mongrel  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  That 

is  what  he  calls  vindicating  the  character 
the  motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  signers s  of 
1  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Thus  he  did 


not  blush  to  slander  Jefferson,  who,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  country,  meant  the  world,  and,  when 
speaking  of  his  fellow-citizens,  meant  mankind- 
and  Franklin,  in  whose  clear  head  theory  and 
practice  were  the  same,  and  who,  havin0-  de¬ 
clared  “  all  men  to  be  created  free  and  equal  ” 
became  the  first  President  of  the  first  great 
Abolition  Society;  and  John  Adams,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  State  which  abolished  slavery 
within  its  limits  with  one  great  stroke  of  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and  Washington,  who  declared  it  to  be 
** hls  ^ndest  wish  to  see  slavery  abolished  by 
law,”  and  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  the  broad  signature  of  his  heroic  sword  - 
and  Madison,  who  deemed  it  “  absurd  to  admit 
the  idea  of  property  in  man;”  and  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  took  care  not 
to  disgrace  that  instrument  with  the  word 
“  slavery,”  and,  before  adopting  it  finally,  blot¬ 
ted  out  from  the  extradition  clause  the  word 
“  servitude,”  avowedly  because  it  signified  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  slave,  and  substituted  the  word  11  ser¬ 
vice,”  avowedly  because  it  signified  the  condition  of 
a  freeman.  Thus  Mr.  Douglas  dares  to  speak  of 
all  those  true  men,  who,  after  having  proclaimed 
their  principles  in  the  Declaration,  endeavored 
to  introduce  them  into  practical  life  in  almost 
every  State,  in  the  way  of  gradual  emancipation  ! 
That  they  have  failed  in  this,  is  it  a  fault  of 
theirs  ?  It  shows  not  that  they  were  less  great 
and  sincere,  but  that  subsequent  generations 
were  hardly  worthy  of  so  noble  an  ancestry! 
[Applause.] 

There  is  Mr.  Douglas’s  version  of  your  history. 
He  despairs  of  converting  you  without  slander¬ 
ing  vour  fathers.  His  present  doctrines  cannot 
thrive,  unless  planted  in  a  calumny  on  the  past. 
He  vindicate  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  !  Indeed,  they  need  it  sadly.  I 
see  the  illustrious  committee  of  five  rise  from  their 
graves,  at  their  head  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  lips 
curled  with  the  smile  of  contempt,  and  I  hear 
him  say  to  Mr.  Douglas  :  11  Sir,  you  may  abuse 
us  as  much  as  you  please,  but  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  spare  us  with  your  vindications  of  our 
character  and  motives.”  [Great  laughter  and 
applause.] 

It  is  a  common  thing  that  men  of  a  coarse 
cast  of  mind  so  lose  themselves  in  the  mean 
pursuit  of  selfish  ends,  as  to  become  insensible 
to  the  grand  and  sublime.  Measuring  every 
character  and  every  event  in  history  by  the  low 
standard  of  their  own  individualities,  applying 
to  everything  the  narrow  rule  of  their  own  mo¬ 
tives,  incapable  of  grasping  broad  and  generous 
ideas,  they  will  belittle  every  great  thing  they 
cannot  deny,  and  drag  down  every  struggle  of 
principles  to  the  sordid  arena  of  aspiring  selfish¬ 
ness,  or  of  small  competing  interests.  Eighteen 
h  indred  years  ago,  there  were  men  who  saw 
nothing  in  incipient  Christianity  but  a  mere 
vi  rangle  between  Jewish  theologians,  got  up  by 
a  carpenter’s  boy,  aud  carried  on  by  a  few  crazy 
fishermen.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  there  were 
men  who  saw  in  the  great  reformatory  move¬ 
ment  ot  the  sixteenth  century,  not  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  ot  the  individual  conscience,  but  a  mere  fuss 
kicked  up  by  a  German  monk  who  wanted  to 


get  married.  Two  hundred  year3  ago,  there 
were  men  who  saw  in  Hampden’s  refusal  to  pay 
the  ship  money,  not  a  bold  vindication  of  con¬ 


stitutional  liberty,  but  the  crazy  antics  of  a  man 
who  was  mean  enough  to  quarrel  about  a  few 
shillings.  And  now,  there  are  men  who  see  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  not  the  reorganization  of  hu¬ 
man  society  upon  the  basis  of  liberty  and  equali¬ 
ty,  but  a  dodge  of  some  English  colonists,  who 
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But  the  dignity  of  great  characters  and  the 
glory  of  great  events  find  their  vindication  in 
the  consciences  of  the  people.  [Cheers.]  It  is 
in  vain  for  demagoguism  to  raise  its  short  arms 
against  the  truth  of  history.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  stands  there.  No  candid  man  ever 
read  it  without  seeing  and  feeling  that  every 
word  of  it  was  dictated  by  deep  and  earnest 
thought  and  that  every  sentence  of  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  philosophical  generality.  It  is  the  sum- 
mmg  up  of  the  results  of  the  philosophical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  age ;  it  is  the  practical  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  progressive  ideas,  which,  very 
far  from  being  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  English  colonies,  pervaded  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  all  civilized  countries.  That  code  of 
human  rights  has  grown  on  the  very  summit  of 
civilization,  not  in  the  miry  soil  of  a  South  Caro¬ 
lina  cotton-field.  He  must  have  a  dull  mind  or 
a  disordered  brain,  who  misunderstands  its  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  but  he  must  have  the  heart  of  a  villain , 
who  knowingly  misrepresents  them.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

Mr.  Douglas’s  ambition  might  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  ignominious  exploit.  But  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  popular-sovereignty  doctrine  do 
not  stop  there.  After  having  tried  to  explain 
away  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  this 
Republic,  which  are  hostile  to  slavery  and  its 
extension,  Mr.  Douglas  finds  it  exceedingly  in¬ 
convenient  to  encounter  facts  which  prove,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  that  these  principles,  from  a  mere 
theoretical  existence,  rose  to  practical .  realiza¬ 
tion.  Popular  sovereignty,  which  is  at  war  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
demands  the  slaughter  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
and  Mr.  Douglas  is  up  to  the  task.  He  does  not 
stop  at  trifles. 

And  here  we  must  return  to  the  Harper-Mag¬ 
azine  manifesto.  He  leads  us  through  a  century 
of  colonial  history,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
people  of  the  colonies  claimed  the  right  to  legis¬ 
late  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  And,  remarkably 
enough,  all  the  instances  quoted  show  a  uniform 
tendency  adverse  to  the  peculiar  institution.  Mr. 
Douglas  then  proceeds  to  discover  the  germs  of 
his  popular-sovereiguty  doctrine  in  the  first  Con¬ 
gressional  legislation  concerning  the  Territories. 

1  will  not  undertake  to  criticise  that  singular 
historical  essay,  although  some  of  its  statements 
are  such  as  to  make  the  freshmen  of  our  colleges 
smile.  I  he  u  statesman  ”  Douglas  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  the  ability  to  read  history  ought 
to  precede  the  attempt  to  write  it.  [Laughter 
and  cheers.]  He  leads  us  back  to  the  Congress 
of  1784.  Mr.  Jefferson  aud  his  colleagues  have 
just  executed  the  deed  of  cession  of  the  North¬ 
western  Territory,  and  the  same  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  chairman  of  a  committee,  then  submits  “  a 
plan  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  the  individual 
States  to  the  United  States.”  Mr.  Douglas  pro- 


ceeds  to  describe  how  the  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ments  were  to  be  organized,  what  rights  and 
powers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  how  they  were  to  be  exercised ;  and,  after 
having  demonstrated  that  the  term  “  new  States  ” 
meant  the  same  thing  which  is  now  designated 
by  “  Territories,”  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  spirit  pervading  that  plan  was  in  exact 
consonance  with  his  doctrine  of  “  popular  sove¬ 
reignty.”  Mr.  Douglas  ostentatiously  calls  this 
“  the  Jeffersonian  plan.”  “  It  was,”  says  he, 
“  the  first  plan  of  government  for  the  Territories 
ever  adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  was  drawn 
by  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  revised  and  adopted  by  those  who 
shaped  the  issues  which  produced  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  formed  the  foundations  upon  which 
our  whole  system  of  American  government  rests.” 
But  Mr.  Douglas  skips  rather  nimbly  over  the 
significant  fact,  that  the  same  “  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence”  put  into  that  plan 
a  proviso,  excluding  slavery  from  the  Territories. 
Was  that  a  mere  accident?  Mr.  Jefferson  showed 
thereby,  conclusively,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  by  Congressional  legislation 
was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
“  popular  sovereignty  ”  which  Mr.  Douglas  dis¬ 
covers  in  the  plan  of  1784 ;  but  this  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  Mr.  Douglas.  “  The  fifth  article,”  says  he, 
“relating  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  having 
been  rejected  by  Congress,  never  became  a  part 
of  the  Jeffersonian  plan  of  government  for  the 
Territories,  as  adopted  April  23d,  1784.”  Al¬ 
though  with  a  large  numerical  majority  in  its 
favor,  (sixteen  to  seven,)  this  article  did  indeed 
fail  to  obtain  a  constitutional  majority,  the  vote 
of  New  Jersey  not  being  counted,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  but  one  delegate  from  that  State 
present;  yet  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Jefferson’s  vote.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Douglas  persists  in  calling  a  plan,  from 
which  the  peculiar  Jeffersonian  feature  had  been 
struck  out ,  the  “  Jeffersonian  plan.”  This  is  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  character  of  Hamlet 
omitted.  [Laughter.] 

“This  charter  of  compact,”  proceeds  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  “with  its  fundamental  conditions,  which  were 
unalterable  without  the  joint  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  them,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States,  then  stood  upon  the  statute  book  unre¬ 
pealed  and  irrepealable,  when,  on  the  14th  day 
of  May,  1787,  the  Federal  Convention  met  at 
Philadelphia.”  Does  Mr.  Douglas  not  know  that 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1785,  a  proposition  was 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Rufus  King,  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  States  described  in  the  resolve 
of  April  23d,  1784,  and  to  make  this  provision 
part  of  the  compact  established  by  that  resolve? 
Does  he  not  know  that  this  provision,  restoring 
the  Jeffersonian  feature  to  the  “  Jeffersonian 
plan,”  wa3  committed,  by  the  vote  of  eight 
States  against  four?  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  plan  of  1784  never  went  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  but  was  expressly  set  aside  by  Congress  in 
1787  ?  Doe?,  he  not  know  that  the  ordinance  of 
1787  wa3  the  first  legislative  act  ever  practically 
organizing  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  one  of  its  most  prominent  features  was  the 
proviso  excluding  slavery  from  all  the  Territories 
then  in  possession  of  the  United  States  ? 


Mr.  Douglas’s  historical  recollections  of  ^ho 
ordinance  of  1787  seem  to  be  very  indistinct. 
Indeed,  he  deems  it  only  worthy  of  an  occasional, 
passing,  almost  contemptuous  notice.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  “  the  ordinance  of  the  12th  of  July,  1787, 
which  was  passed  by  the  remnant  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Confederation,  sitting  in  New  York, 
while  its  most  eminent  members  were  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention.” 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was 
an  act  of  the  highest  order  of  importance,  but 
we  now  learn  that  it  was  a  rather  indifferent  af¬ 
fair,  passed  on  an  indifferent  occasion,  by  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  indifferent  set  of  fellows,  while  the 
plan  of  1784,  a  mere  abstract  programme,  com¬ 
pletely  overruled  by  subsequent  legislation,  is 
represented  as  the  true  glory  of  the  age.  How 
is  this  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  Mr.  Douglas 
belongs  to  that  class  of  historians  who  dwell 
upon  those  facts  which  suit  their  convenience,  and 
unceremoniously  drop  the  rest.  I  once  heard  of 
a  Jesuit  college  where  they  used  a  text  book  of 
history,  in  which  the  French  Revolution  was 
never  mentioned,  while  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
figured  there  only  as  a  modest  Marquis  Bonaparte, 
who  held  a  commission  under  Louis  XVII,  and 
fought  great  battles  for  the  glory  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  So  it  is 
with  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  history  of  this  country. 
He  ignores  the  universal  principles  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  and  represents  the 
great  founders  of  the  Republic  as  merely  paving 
the  way  for  his  “great  principles,”  while  a  few 
village  politicians  get  up  an  obscure  ordinance, 
adverse  to  the  general  tendency  of  things.  But 
a3  those  Jesuits  never  could  prevent  their  stu¬ 
dents  from  peeping  out  of  their  college  windows 
into  the  wide  world,  where  they  perceived  a  very 
different  state  of  things,  so  Mr.  Douglas  cannot 
prevent  us  from  travelling  out  of  the  yellow  cov¬ 
ers  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  into  the  open  records 
of  history,  where  we  find  Mr.  Jefferson’s  anti-sla¬ 
very  clause,  although  accidentally  lost  in  1784, 
strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  Republic,  incorporated  in  the  great  act  of  1 787, 
solemnly  reaffirmed  by  the  first  Congress  under 
the  Constitution,  and  firmly  maintained  even 
against  the  petition  of  the  people  of  one  of  the 
Territories.  [Cheers.]  This  is  the  true  “Jef¬ 
fersonian  plan,”  the  plan  which  Jefferson  framed, 
voted  for,  and  which  was  carried  out  in  his 
spirit;  not  that  mangled  report  of  1784,  which 
Mr.  Douglas  wants  us  to  take  as  the  foundation 
of  all  Territorial  government,  because  an  his¬ 
torical  accident  happens  to  coincide  with  his 
schemes. 

That  true  Jeffersonian  plan  rested,  indeed,  on 
the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  ;  but  it  will 
be  conceded  that  Mr.  Jefferson’s  great  principle 
was  as  widely  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Douglas 
as  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  different  from  the 
Nebraska  bill.  While  Mr.  Jeflerson’s  notion  of 
popular  sovereignty  sprung  from  the  idea  that 
man  has  certain  inalienable  rights  which  the 
majority  shall  not  encroach  upon,  Mr.  Douglas's 
doctrine  rests  upon  the  idea  that  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  liberty  consists  in  the  right  of  one 
class  of  men  to  hold  another  class  of  men  as 
slaves,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  [Applause.]  While 
Mr.  Jefferson  excluded  slavery  from  the  Territo- 


ries,  in  order  to  make  room  for  true  popular  sover¬ 
eignty ,  Mr.  Douglas  invents  his  false  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty,  in  order  to  make  room  for  slavery. 
The  ordinance  of  1787,  the  true  “Jeffersonian 
plan,”  was  indeed  no  mere  accident,  no  mere  oc¬ 
casional  act  of  legislation.  It  sprang  from  the 
idea,  as  Madison  expressed  it,  “  that  republican 
institutions  would  become  a  fallacy,  where  sla¬ 
very  existed  ;  ”  and  in  order  to  guaranty  republi¬ 
can  institutions  to  the  Territories,  they  excluded 
slavery. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  the  logical  off- 
spring  of  the  principles  upon  which  your  inde¬ 
pendence  and  your  Constitution  are  founded ; 
it  is  the  practical  application  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  on  the  government  of  the 
Territories.  Its  very  existence  sets  completely 
at  nought  Mr.  Douglas’s  doctrine  and  historical 
construction,  and  the  dwarfish  hand  of  the  dem- 
aS°gue  tries  in  vain  to  tear  this  bright  page  out 
ot  your  annals.  [Cheers. J  The  ordinance  of 
1787  stands  written  on  the  very  gate-posts  of 
the  Northwestern  States  ;  written  on  every  grain 
field  that  waves  in  the  breeze,  on  every  factory 
that  dots  the  course  of  their  rushing  waters,  on 
every  cottage  that  harbors  thrifty  freemen ;  writ¬ 
ten  in  every  heart  that  rejoices  over  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty.  [Long-continued  applause.] 
There  it  stands,  in  characters  of  light.  Only  a 
blind  man  cannot  see  it ;  only  a  fool  can  misun¬ 
derstand  it ;  only  a  knave  can  wilfully  misinter¬ 
pret  it.  [Repeated  cheers.] 

Such  is  Mr.  Douglas’s  principle  of  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  its  logical  and  historical  aspect;  ap¬ 
parently  adopting  the  doctrine  that  slavery  is 
the  creature  of  local  law  only,  and  fighting 
against  a  Congressional  slave  code,  but,  on  the 
other  band,  admitting  the  very  principle  on  which 
protection  to  slave  property  becomes  a  logical 
necessity ;  and  again  assuming  the  ground  that 
slave  property  may  be  introduced  where  there  is 
no  local  law,  but  explaining  away  the  logical 
consequences  of  that  doctrine  by  the  transparent 
sophistry  of  unfriendly  legislation  ;  dragging  the 
proudest  exploits  of  American  statesmanship  into 
the  dust ;  emasculating  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  because  incompatible  with  its  princi¬ 
ples;  setting  aside  theordinanceof  1787,  because 
that  stern  fact  is  a  conclusive  historical  argument 

against  it ;  a  jesuitical  piece  of  equivocation  and  double  deal¬ 
ing,  unable  to  stand  before  the  criticism  of  a  logical  mind,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  mixture  of  glaring  contradictions  ;  unable  to  stop  the 

1tw  °J  principles  and  interests ,  because  it  is  at  war  with  itself. 
[Applause.]  It  is  true,  its  principal  champion  worked  hard 
to  cover  with  bullying  boisterousness  tho  moral  cowardice 
from  which  it  sprang  ;  but  in  vain.  He  mistakes  the  motive 
power  which  shapes  the  actions  of  free  nations.  Having  no 
moral  convictions  of  his  own  to  stand  upon,  he  could  never 
address  himself  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  [Sensation.] 
Having  no  moral  convictions  of  his  own  !  Thi3  is  a  grave 
charge,  but  I  know  what  I  say.  I  respect  true  convictions 
wherever  I  find  them.  Among  the  fire-eaters  of  the  South, 
there  are  men  who  speak  ot  the  moral  basis  of  slavery,  and 
believe  in  it ;  who  speak  of  the  blessings  of  servitude,  and 
believe  in  it ;  who  assert  that  slavery  is  right,  and  believe 
it.  Atrocious  as  their  errors  may  be,  and  deeply  as  I  de¬ 
plore  them,  yet  I  respect  their  convictions  as  soon  as  I  find 
them  out.  llut  look  into  the  record  of  the  champion  of 
popular  sovereignty  scan  it  from  syllable  to  syllable  ; 
and  then  tell  me,  you  Douglasites  of  the  South,  do  you  find 
one  word  there  indicating  a  moral  conviction  that  slavery  is 
right  ?  And  you  Douglasites  ol  tho  North,  who  are  in  the 
habit  ot  telling  us  that  you  are  tho  true  anti-slavery  men, 
^n<l  that  popular  sovereignty  w.ll  surely  work  the  overthrow 
ot  slavery,  did  your  master  ever  utter  a  similar  sentiment? 
Jlm>  you  hud  in  his  record  one  word  of  sympathy  with  the 
down-trodden  and  degraded?  One  spark  of  tho  humane 


philosophy  of  our  age  ?  One  syllable  In  vindication  of  the 
outraged  dignity  of  human  nature?  One  word  which  might 
indicate  a  moral  conviction  that  slavery  i3  wronq  ?  Not 
one  1 

But  one  thing  he  does  tell  you  :  “  1  do  not  care  whether 
slavery  be  voted  up  or  down  1  ”  There  is  thtih  a  human  heart 
that  does  not  care  I  Sir,  look  over  this  broad  land,  where 
the  struggle  has  raged  for  years  and  years  ;  and  across  the 
two  oceans,  around  the  globe,  to  the  point  where  the  far 
West  meets  the  far  East ,  over  the  teeming  countries  where 
the  cradle  ol  mankind  stood  ;  and  over  the  workshops  of 
civilization  in  Europe,  and  over  those  mysterious  regions, 
under  the  tropical  sun,  which  have  not  emerged  yet  from  the 
night  of  barbarism  to  the  daylight  of  civilized  life— and  then 
tell  me,  how  many  hearts  do  you  find  that  do  not  tremble 
with  mortal  anguish  or  exultant  joy  as  the  scales  of  human 
freedom  or  human  bondage  go  up  or  down  ?  Look  over  the 
history"  of  the  world,  from  the  time  when  infant  mankind 
felt  in  its  heart  the  first  throbbings  of  aspiring  dignity,  down 
to  our  days,  when  the  rights  of  man  have  at  last  found  a 
bold  and  powerful  champion  iu  a  great  and  mighty  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  where  is  the  page  that  is  not  spotted  with  blood  and 
tears,  shed  in  that  all-absorbing  struggle  ;  where  a  chapter 
which  does  not  tell  the  tale  of  jubilant  triumph  or  lleart-break- 
ing  distress,  as  the  scales  of  freedom  or  slavery  went  up  or 
down?  [Loud  applause.]  But  to-day,  in  tho  midst  of  tho 
nineteenth  century,  in  a  Republic  whose  programme  was  laid 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there  comes  a  man 
to  you,  and  tells  you,  with  cynical  coolness,  that  he  does  not 
care  1  And  because  he  does  not  care,  he  claims  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  countrymen  and  tho  highest  honors  of  the  Re¬ 
public  !  because  he  does  not  care,  he  pretends  to  be  the 
representative  statesman  of  this  age  ! 

Sir,  I  always  thought  that  he  can  be  no  true  statesman 
whose  ideas  and  conceptions  aro  not  founded  upon  profound 
moral  convictions  of  right  and  wrong.  [Applause.]  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  of  him  who  boastingly  parades  his  indif¬ 
ference  as  a  virtue  ?  May  we  not  drop  the  discussion  about 
his  statesmanship,  and  ask,  What  is  he  worth  os  a  man  ? 
[Repeated  cheers.]  Yes  ;  he  mistakes  the  motive  power 
which  shapes  the  events  of  history.  I  find  that  in  the  life 
of  free  nations,  mere  legal  disquisitions  never  turned  the 
tide  of  events,  and  mere  constitutional  constructions  never 
determined  the  tendency  of  an  age.  The  logic  of  things  goe6 
its  steady  way,  immovable  to  eloquence  and  deaf  to  argu¬ 
ment.  It  shapes  and  changes  laws  and  Constitutions  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  immutable  rules,  and  those  adverse  to  it  will 
prove  no  effectual  obstruction  to  its  onward  march.  In 
times  of  great  conflicts,  the  promptings  and  dictates  of  the 
human  conscience  are  more  potent  than  all  the  inventive  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  human  brain.  The  conscience  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  when  once  fairly  ruling  tho  action  of  the  masses,  will 
never  fail  to  make  new  laws,  when  those  existing  are  con¬ 
trary  to  its  tendency,  or  it  will  put  its  own  construction 
upon  those  that  are  there.  Your  disquisitions  and  plausi¬ 
bilities  may  be  used  as  weapons  and  stratagems  in  a  fencing 
match  of  controversing  parties  ;  but,  powerless  as  they  are 
before  the  conscieuce  of  man ,  posterity  will  remember  them 
only  as  mere  secondary  incidents  of  a  battle  of  great  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  which  the  strongest  motive  powers  of  human  na¬ 
ture  were  the  true  combatants. 

There  is  the  slavery  question  ;  not  a  mere  occasional  quar¬ 
rel  between  two  sections  of  country  divided  by  a  geographi¬ 
cal  line  ;  not  a  mere  contest  between  two  economical  inter¬ 
ests  for  the  preponderance  ;  not  a  more  wrangle  between 
two  political  parties  for  power  and  spoils  ;  but  the  great 
struggle  between  the  human  conscience  and  a  burning 
wrong,  between  advancing  civilization  and  retreating  bar¬ 
barism,  between  two  antagonistic  systems  of  social  organi¬ 
zation.  [Cheers.]  In  vain  will  our  impotent  mock  giants 
endeavor  to  make  the  test  question  of  our  age  turn  on  a 
ridiculous  logical  quibble,  or  a  paltry  legal  technicality, 
[applause  ;]  in  vain  will  they  invent  small  dodges,  and  call 
them  “  great  principles  ;  ”  in  vain  will  they  attempt  to  drag 
down  the  all-absorbing  contest  to  the  level  of  a  mere  pot¬ 
house  quarrel  between  two  rival  candidates  for  a  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination.  [Applause.]  The  wheel  of  progressing 
events  will  crush  them  to  atoms,  as  it  has  crushed  so  many 
abnormities,  [cheers,]  and  a  future  generation  will  perhaps 
read  on  Mr.  Douglas’s  tombstone  the  inscription :  “  Here 
lies  the  queer  sort  ol'a  statesman,  who,  when  the  great  bat¬ 
tle  of  slavery  was  fought,  pretended  to  say  that  he  did  not 
care  whether  slavery  bo  voted  up  or  voted  down.”  [Cheers.] 
But  as  long  as  the  moral  vitality  of  this  nation  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  men  liko  him,  will  in 
vain  endeavor  to  reduce  tho  peoplo  to  that  disgusting  state 
of  moral  indifference  which  he  himself  is  not  ashamed  to 
boast  of.  I  solemnly  protest  that  the  American  people  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  Mr.  Dougias’s  low  moral  standard. 
However  degraded  some  our  politicians  may  be,  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  struggle  will  show  that  tho  popular  conscience 
is  still  alive,  and  that  tho  people  do  cake  1  [Long-continued 
applause.] 
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Within  the  last  five  lustrums,  a  strange  fanat¬ 
icism  has  made  its  appearance  in  this  coun¬ 
try— *a  fanaticism  at  once  monstrous  and  malign. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  by  the  universal  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  Slavery  was  deemed  a 
moral,  social,  and  political  evil ;  a  wrong  to  the 
slave,  an  injury  to  the  owner,  a  blight  on  the 
soil,  a  detriment  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the 
communities  or  States  where  it  was  found,  and, 
in  its  reflex  influence,  a  reproach  and  damage 
to  the  whole  country.  By  many,  it  may  be,  this 
evil  was  considered  incurable,  but  still  an  evil. 
But  within  the  period  indicated,  a  different  sen¬ 
timent  has  sprung  up.  This  fanaticism  deems 
Slavery  not  an  evil,  but  a  blessing. 

Formerly  by  all,  and  still  by  all  right-think¬ 
ing  men,  Slavery  was  regarded  as  a  hag,  ugly, 
deformed,  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  the  daub 
and  paint  of  harlotry  ;  but  now  we  are  told  it  is 
an  angel  of  beauty,  a  virgin  decked  in  bridal 
attire,  to  be  gased  on  with  complacency  and 
love  1  Candidates  who  aspire  to  gubernatorial 
honors  are  made  to  renounce  opinions  held  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  give  in  their  ad¬ 
hesion  to  this  new  dogma,  to  wit  i  that  Slavery 
is  a  blessing.  It  is  not  any  longer  the  question 
how  a  cancer  can  be  cured — whether  by  knife 
or  caustic,  or  other  remedial  agencies — but  to 
have  a  cancer  is  now  proclaimed  to  be  a  sound 
end  normal  condition  of  the  human  system,  the 
highest  type  of  health,  and,  if  on  the  face,  an 
ornament  and  beauty  spot*  Every  one,  to  en¬ 
joy  perfect  health,  must  have  this  form  of  dis¬ 
ease  gnawing  at  his  vitals.  The  spirit  of  this 
fanaticism  has  taken  possession  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  worked  therein  a  wonderful 


and  almost  incredible  transformation  ;  for,  since 
the  Ages  drew  up  the  reins  and  started  on 
their  journey,  I  do  not  suppose  they  have  wit¬ 
nessed  such  a  stupendous  Lie  as  the  Democratic 
party  now  is.  I  speak  of  the  organization,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  individuals  who  com¬ 
pose  the  party.  “  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even 
unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  but 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores :  they 
have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither 
mollified  with  ointment  ”  —  unmedicated  and 
unbandaged,  it  drips  with  its  fetid  putrescence. 

Look  at  the  President’s  message,  now  under 
discussion.  It  is  instinct  with  simulation  and 
deceit.  Professedly  he  deprecates  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question,  and 
yet  the  whole  of  the  message  is  engrossed  with 
it.  Not  a  leading  topic  of  that  state  paper  that 
has  not  a  direct  or  remote  bearing  on  it.  What 
do  we  want  of  another  slice  from  Mexico  ?  Is 
our  population  pressing  against  our  boundaries  T 
Let  the  vast  regions  within  our  present  limits-; 
yet  unoccupied,  and  which  will  not  be  occu¬ 
pied  for  the  next  half  century,  answer  that 
question.  Why,  then,  does  the  Executive  urge 
the  acquisition  of  more  of  the  Mexican  domain?' 
It  is  that  Slavery  and  Disunion,  twin-born  of 
Darkness,  may  have  a  rail  car  in  which  to  ride. 
This  is  openly  avowed,  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  What  is  that  part  of  the  message  ref¬ 
lating  to  Kansas,  but  the  querulous  last  word  of 
an  old  man,  whose  Pro-Slavery  policy  had  been 
condemned  by  the  country  ?  What  occasion  is 
there  for  the  doleful  tone  of  the  message  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future  decadence  of  the  Republic, 
which  has  given  rise  in  Europe  to  so  many 
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prophecies  of  ill  omen  in  regard  to  our  future  ? 
How  eagerly  the  advocates  of  despotic  govern¬ 
ment  catch  up  this  Democratic  slander,  and 
foretell  the  downfall  of  our  free  institutions  ! 

But  what  is  the  trouble?  Is  there  any  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  Union  among  the  Republicans, 
or  indeed  among  any  class  in  the  free  States  ? 
No.  Any  disaffection  toward  our  principles  of 
Government  ?  None.  What  then  has  excited 
the  fears  of  this  urbane  and  hospitable  old 
gentleman  ?  Did  the  Chief  indite  the  message 
under  the  influence  of  too  deep  potations  from 
the  distillations  of  Rye  ?  No  one  believes  this. 
The  Slavery-extending  policy  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  received  a  terrible  rebuke  from  the 
people.  They  had  repudiated  the  President’s 
Sancho  Panza,  the  autocrat  of  the  dinner  table  ; 
and  the  poor  man,  shocked  and  bewildered, 
and  tearing  his  locks,  like  King  Lear,  thought 
the  Government  was  falling  to  pieces,  because 
Slavery  Propagandism  had  been  reprobated  by 
the  popular  vote.  Sine  lachrymae  !  Be  com¬ 
forted,  venerable  Chief!  It  is  not  the  free  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  country,  but  the  Pro-Slavery 
Democracy,  that  is  falling  asunder  like  a  piece 
of  limestone  when  water  is  poured  upon  it. 
So  also  in  regard  to  Cuba.  The  real  object  of 
its  purchase  is  not  the  avowed  one.  It  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  race  who  do  not  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage — who  are  unused  to  self-government — 
who  have,  and  if  annexed  as  States  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have,  an  established  form  of  religion, 
or  Church  and  State  united  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
all,  we  are  asked  to  purchase  this  island,  and 
to  place  thirty  millions  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  to  begin  the  negotiations — that  is,  to 
buy  up  the  officials  !  Does  any  one  believe  that 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  or  the  safety  of 
navigation,  that  we  are  asked  to  do  all  this  ? 
If  so,  why  not  seek  to  purchase  the  British 
West  Indies?  Have  we  not  as  much  to  fear 
from  England  as  from  Spain?  And  where  is 
Canada  and  the  other  British  possessions,  that 
stretch  all  along  our  Northern  frontier,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific?  No;  it  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  not  to  guard  against 
invasion,  that  we  are  asked  to  purchase  Cuba ; 
but  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  slave-breeders  and 
human-flesh  mongers.  And  yet  these  Demo- 
.crats  profess  that  they  want  to  get  Slavery  out 
of  national  politics.  Would  to  God  they  were 
sincere!  Would  to  Heaven  this  beast  of  prey 
would  take  the  carcass  of  the  slain  into  its 
lair !  It  might  gnaw  the  flesh  and  craunch  the 
bones  without  molestation  from  me!  But  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  it  asks  me  to  hold  its  victim  while 
it  sucks  the  blood.  But  this,  God  helping  me, 
I  never  will  do.  Take  your  pound  of  flesh,  if 
it  is  so  nominated  in  the  bona,  but  do  not  ask 
for  the  blood  as  well. 

Read  over  the  whole  message,  and  yon  will 
find  its  entire  texture  to  be  Slavery,  Every 
topic  is  discussed  with  reference  to  its  bearings 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  And  yet  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  with  an  impudence  that  challenges  our 


admiration  for  its  sublimity,  turn  to  us,  and 
say,  “  Do  not  agitate  this  subject.”  Do  not  keep 
up  this  sectional  strife !  To  agitate,  to  legislate, 
to  make  treaties,  to  annex  territory,  to  purchase 
empires  for  Slavery,  is  all  right,  but  to  do  any¬ 
thing  against  Slavery  is  wrong  and  sectional. 

And  here  is  another  phase  of  this  fanatical 
spirit,  which  has  taken  up  its  dwelling  place 
in  the  Democratic  party.  It  identifies  Slavery 
with  the  nation,  and  especially  with  the  South. 

Now,  I  am  reckoned  as  ultra  and  extreme  as 
most  on  this  subject,  and  yet,  no  one  has  ever 
heard  me  say  anything  against  the  South.  It 
is  only  against  Slavery  that  I  have  spoken,  and 
I  propose  to  assail  that  only  in  those  modes 
justified  by  the  Constitution;  yet  I  am  sec¬ 
tional,  and  Republicans  are  sectional.  When 
they  only  seek  to  prevent  the  extension  of  a 
system  which  is  under  the  ban  of  the  civilized 
world,  they  are  charged  with  being  sectional. 
In  Illinois,  we  have  supped  full  of  this  horror. 
And  what  is  the  proof?  Oh,  we  have  no  dele¬ 
gates  from  slave  States  to  attend  our  National 
Nominating  Conventions.  Why  have  we  none? 
Mark  ;  because  if  delegates  attend  these  Con¬ 
ventions  they  are  mobbed  and  driven  into  exile. 
What  if  we,  in  the  free  States,  should  say  to  the 
Democrats,  “  If  you  attend  the  Charleston  Con¬ 
vention,  we  will  hang  you,”  and  thus  keep  them 
all  at  home,  and  then  reproach  them  with  being 
a  sectional  party,  because  only  the  slave  States 
were  represented  ?  11  Well,  you  have  no  votes  in 
the  slave  States ;  your  principles  do  not  circu¬ 
late  with  us  at  all ;  you  dare  not  even  proclaim 
your  doctrines  among  us.”  And  why  do  not 
our  principles  circulate  in  the  slave  States? 
They  used,  for  they  are  the  principles  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Franklin,  and  other  founders  of  the 
Republic.  The  reason  why  our  principles  do 
not  circulate  in  the  slave  States  is,  that  this 
despotism  has,  like  another  Napoleon,  crushed 
out  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Allow  us  free  access  to  the  minds  of  the  non¬ 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  and  in  one  year  we 
would  have  more  Republican  votes  in  propor¬ 
tion,  in  the  slave  States,  than  there  are  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes  in  the  free  States.  “  Your  princi¬ 
ples  do  not  circulate  down  here,”  boasts  the 
Slavery  propagandist.  Sacred  history  tells  us 
of  a  certain  rich  man  who  died,  and  who  was 
very  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  future 
home  ;  but,  though  an  impassable  gulf  spread 
itself  between  him  and  a  better  world,  it  seems 
he  could  converse  with  those  more  happily  sit¬ 
uated.  Supposing,  now,  this  man  should  lift 
up  his  voice,  and  send  it  booming  across  the 
chasm  that  yawns  between  heaven  and  hell, 
and  say,  “  Ho,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Gabriel,  and 
you  celestials  generally,  you  are  a  sectional 
party  up  there ;  your  principles  do  not  circu¬ 
late  down  here.”  And  why  does  not  Heaven’s 
truth  circulate  down  there  ?  Because  the  in¬ 
mates  are  so  wicked  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
the  presence  of  any  angel  preacher.  This  man 
must  have  been  a  good,  sound,  national  Demo- 
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crat.  And  so,  I  suppose,  wa3  that  illustrious 
personage  whom  Milton  has  described  as  bridg¬ 
ing  the  chasm  that  spread  between  earth  and 
the  place  of  his  exile,  and  who  claimed  the 
right  of  carrying  the  local  institutions  of  his 
realm  into  Paradise. 

And  this  reminds  me  to  say  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  led  on  by  this  insane  fanaticism, 
which  holds  Slavery  to  be  morally  right,  under 
the  guidancce  of  a  political  harlequin  and  trick¬ 
ster,  has  proclaimed  the  constitutional  right  of 
Slavery  to  go  into  the  Territories  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Plighted  national  faith  is  broken 
and  dishonored  !  Principles  once  declared 
sacred  by  this  very  leader,  and  said  to  be  can¬ 
onized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
are  ruthlessly  and  recklessly  trampled  under 
foot.  We  had  an  angel  of  Liberty  stationed  at 
the  portals  of  our  Territories.  For  thirty  years, 
this  sentinel  had  kept  watch  and  ward,  and 
guarded  that  magnificent  domain  as  the  herit¬ 
age  of  Freedom,  and,  with  the  flaming  sword  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  patriots  of  the  olden  time, 
kept  out  Slavery  from  this  Eden.  Who  chased 
away  this  angel,  and  broke  down  the  walls  that 
enclosed  that  empire,  consecrated  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Freedom  as  a  dwelling  place 
and  home,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should 
endure  ?  Who  did  this  ruthless,  reckless, 
damnable  work  ?  The  Democratic  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  individual  I  have  indicated. 
Under  what  plea  was  Slavery  thus  allowed  to 
enter  in  and  ravage  the  heritage  of  Freedom  ? 
On  the  same  ground  that  the  madman  opens 
the  pest  house  to  let  leprosy,  plague,  and  cholera, 
rush  forth,  as  did  the  winds  from  the  fabulous 
cave,  to  walk  at  midnight  and  waste  at  noon¬ 
day.  A  man  with  a  contagious  disease  must 
not  stay  in  his  own  house,  nor  be  confined  in 
the  hospital,  but  must  be  allowed  to  roam 
abroad,  to  spread  disease  and  death  among  his 
fellow  men !  What  is  this,  but  the  veriest  mad¬ 
ness  that  ever  raved  in  Bedlam  !  I  know  it  is 
said  that  there  are  two  wings  to  the  Democratic 
party.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I  know,  also, 
that  both  wings  belong  to  the  same  vulture, 
and,  although  one  has  been  slightly  out  of  joint, 
it  has  now  got  back  to  its  place,  and  both  will 
flap  in  unison,  to  bear  the  carrion  bird  back  to 
gorge  and  fatten  on  the  carcass  where  it  has 
gorged  and  fattened  so  long. 

But  the  strangest  and  most  impious  phase  of 
this  fanaticism  is,  that  it  claims  the  sanction  of 
the  Bible  for  American  Slavery.  I  have  neither 
time  nor  disposition  to  enter  into  a  philological 
argument  on  this  question.  I  shall  not  ran¬ 
sack  Greek  lexicons  and  musty  manuscripts  to 
ascertain  the  precise  etymological  force  of  the 
Greek  words  translated  servant  in  the  Bible. 
And  as  for  the  grand  old  Hebrew,  in  which  the 
ancient  Scriptures  were  written,  it  has  no  word 
which  describes  or  recognises  a  human  being  as 
a  piece  of  property.  Before  quoting  chapter  or 
verse,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  having  a  gen¬ 
eral  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  Theocratic 


charter  granted  to  the  Jews  was  exclusive,  and 
constituted  them  a  kind  of  close  corporation, 
with  peculiar  privileges  as  a  commonwealth. 
But  all  those  unusual  franchises  were  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  them  on  the  express  condition  that 
they  should  comply  with  a  prescribed  ritual. 
God  explicitly  declared  that  he  would  slay  every 
native-born  Jew  that  did  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  their  charter.  Now,  1  desire  to 
inquire  of  those  who  claim  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  under  this  old  charter  given  to  the  Jews, 
Have  you  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  that 
charter?  Do  you  abstain  from  Virginia  ham 
and  other  swine’s  flesh?  Do  you  observe  the 
new  moon3,  the  sabbaths,  circumcision,  and 
the  appointed  feasts  ?  If  not,  you  are  no  Jew, 
and  are  not  entitled  to  the  franchises  of  a  Jew  5 
but  on  the  other  hand  you  belong  to  the  Gen¬ 
tile  race,  who,  according  to  your  theory,  were  of 
right  made  slaves.  If  the  advocates  of  Slavery 
choose  to  go  back  and  place  themselves  under 
a  code  of  laws  given  to  a  race  of  men  evidently 
yet  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  let  them  take  the 
whole  code,  and  abide  by  it,  and  obey  it.  An¬ 
other  statement.  If  the  Bible  ^sanctions  Sla¬ 
very  at  all,  it  is  the  enslavement  of  white  men. 
No  one  pretends  that  the  servants  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  were  blacks.  The  Roman  slave  was 
not  a  black  man.  The  Hebrew  servant  was 
not  a  black  man.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  laboring  man,  white  or  black,  may  right¬ 
fully  be  enslaved. 

I  may  as  well  notice,  here,  that  worn-out  quo¬ 
tation  erroneously  placed  on  Ham.  Noah  plant¬ 
ed  a  vineyard,  raised  some  grapes,  made  some 
wine,  and  got  drunk.  When  he  waked  up,  still 
fuddled  with  the  fumes  of  the  wine,  sotlo  voce , 
so  confused  he  did  not  know  his  son  from  his 
grandson,  he  uttered  the  malediction,  u  cursed 
be  Canaan,”  not  Ham,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  wrong.  And  now,  in  the  blaze  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  with  the  radiance  of  Christianity 
shining  around,  Democrats  go  mousing  back 
five  thousand  years  to  learn  the  basis  of  human 
rights  from  the  lips  of  a  man  still  half  drunk. 
u  Cursed  be  Canaan  ”  is  evermore  the  refrain 
of  Democratic  minstrelsy. 

And  now  to  the  Bible.  I  will  not  detain  the 
Committee  long,  for  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
impiety  that  attempts  to  throw  the  sanction  of 
this  holy  book  around  the  diabolical  system  of 
American  Slavery.  What  says  this  inspired 
volume?  u  Thou  shalt  not  steal!”  Brief,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  to  the  point.  This  must  be 
taken  from  the  Bible,  before  it  can  be  made 
to  sanction  Slavery.  Does  this  forbid  my  ta¬ 
king  my  neighbor’s  horse,  but  allow  me  to  re¬ 
duce  the  man  to  a  slave,  and  then  claim  them 
both  ?  How  much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep  ? 
If  I  am  told  that  Slavery  is  not  theft,  because 
the  felonious  intent  is  not  there,  I  reply,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  replied,  who  has  in 
former  years  on  this  floor  attempted  to  justify 
Slavery  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
declared  that  the  act  of  Paulding  in  arresting 
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the  marauder,  Walker,  was  an  act  of  robbery. 
Some  one  replied,  that  it  could  not  be  robbery, 
for  there  was  no  felonious  intent.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  rejoined,  “  I  said  robbery;  I 
did  not  say  legal  robbery.”  So  I  say  theft;  I 
do  not  say  legal  theft,  or  theft  in  the  legal  sense. 
W e  are  talking  about  the  moral,  not  the  legal, 
character  of  Slavery.  The  title  to  every  slave 
originated  in  violence  and  robbery,  and  its  con¬ 
tinuance  has  no  other  moral  character.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  rightful  ownership 
of  a  human  being.  He  belongs  to  himself.  Be¬ 
cause  my  father  or  mother  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave,  does  that  justify  my  being 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  of  brutism  ? 
Does  the  continuance  of  wrong  take  away  its 
guilt  ?  I  repeat,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  ownership  of  any  human  being.  The  title 
is  in  himself.  To  take  it  from  him  is  robbery. 
But  we  have  a  specific  statute  on  this  subject. 
u  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if 
he  be  found  in  his  hands,”  that  is,  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  u  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.”  This 
enactment  takes  this  transaction  out  of  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  ordihary  crime,  and  brands  it  with 
peculiar  reprobation.  Other  forms  of  theft 
could  be  atoned  for  by  returning  four-fold  ;  this 
claimed  the  forfeiture  of  life  itself,  thus  making 
it  a  capital  offence.  No  squirming  of  sophistry 
can  get  round  this.  There  it  stands,  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  of  the  crime  of 
trafficking  in  human  flesh.  So  once  thought 
the  Presbyterian  church,  when  they  declared 
slaveholding  to  be  a  violation  of  the  eighth  com¬ 
mandment.  So  thought  President  Edwards, 
when  he  declared  the  slaveholder  guilty  of  man¬ 
stealing  every  day.  This  was  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth.  No  other 
statute  could  contravene  it,  any  more  than  a 
State  or  Territorial  law  could  annul  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  All  the 
instances  of  buying  and  selling  relied  upon  by 
the  advocates  of  Slavery  are  confined  to  the  per¬ 
son  bought  and  the  person  sold.  A  person 
“  falling  into  decay”  sold  himself,  not  as  a  chat¬ 
tel  or  slave,  but  as  a  servant  for  a  term  of  years ; 
and  when  the  jubilee  came  round,  liberty  was 
proclaimed  throughout  all  the  land,  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  When  there  was  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  proclaim  this  lib¬ 
erty,  promised  and  secured  by  law,  then  God 
proclaimed  a  liberty  to  them  to  the  sword,  and 
to  the  pestilence,  and  those  other  judgments 
that  fell  swift  and  terrific  from  the  hand  of  an 
incensed  God.  It  was  this  providential  retri¬ 
bution  which  made  Jefferson  tremble  for  his 
country,  when  he  remembered  that  God  was 
just,  and  that  his  justice  would  not  sleep  for¬ 
ever.  In  the  uprising  of  these  oppressed  mill¬ 
ions,  he  averred  that  no  attribute  of  Jehovah 
could  take  sides  with  the  oppressor. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Bible.  Slavery  utterly  an¬ 
nuls  this  command.  The  owner  claims  honor 
and  obedience,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  parental 


authority  and  parental  claims.  Whoever  thinks 
of  a  slave  child  obeying  his  parent  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  his  master  ?  The  very  suggestion  is 
preposterous.  Does  the  Bible  sanction  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  abrogates  its  own  injunctions? 

There  stands  that  slave  mother,  pressing  with 
a  mother’s  love  her  own  child  to  her  heart ! 
To  whom  does  it  belong?  Is  it  not  hers 
against  the  universe  ?  Is  there  any  being,  this 
side  the  throne  of  God,  that  has  the  right  to 
take  it  from  her  ?  Has  the  master  the  right  to 
come  and  tear  it  away  from  her  embrace,  and 
claim  it  as  his  properity  ?  And  is  this  robbery 
sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  and  that  Bible  the 
word  of  God  ?  I  know  the  people  are  taught 
this  by  a  ministry  that  I  dislike  to  characterize 
as  I  think  they  deserve. 

“  Wealth,  lust,  and  fashion,  bid  them  still  to  bleed, 

And  holy  men  quote  Scripture  for  the  deed.” 

But  these  men  do  not  truly  interpret  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  They  teach  for  doctrines  the  command¬ 
ments  of  men,  and  make  the  word  of  God  of 
none  effect  through  their  traditions.  How  dare 
these  men  make  the  Bible  lend  its  sanction  to 
a  system  that  abrogates  parental  authority  and 
filial  duty  ? 

So,  also,  with  the  conjugal  relation.  The  Bi¬ 
ble  everywhere  represents  this  as  the  most 
sacred,  inviolate,  and  indissoluble  of  all  human 
relations.  Father  and  mother  are  to  be  for¬ 
saken,  in  obedience  to  the  claims  of  this  still 
higher  and  holier  relation.  Now,  what  does 
Slavery  do  with  this  domestic  institution  ?  Leave 
God  and  the  parties  perfectly  free  to  regulate 
it  in  their  own  way  ?  No ;  with  impious  and 
brazen  front,  it  steps  in  and  utterly  annihilates 
the  marriage  relation,  so  far  as  its  victims  are 
concerned.  There  is  no  more  any  legal  marriage 
among  the  three  or  four  millions  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States,  than  there  is  among  so  many 
cattle.  Slaves  in  the  eye  of  the  law  are  cattle, 
and  their  union  is  that  of  brutes.  They  are 
declared  to  be  goods,  chattels  personal,  to  all 
intents,  constructions,  and  purposes,  whatever. 
The  civil  law  which  prevails  in  some  of  the 
States  takes  them  pro  nullis ,  pro  mortuis ,  pro 
quadrupedibus. 

Would  it  not  be  an  interesting  spectacle  to 
see  one  of  these  clergymen,  who  teach  that  the 
Bible  sanctions  Slavery,  called  in  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  a  bureau  and  chest  of  drawers ! 
The  chairs,  and  shovel  and  tongs,  are  invited 
as  guests.  After  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  di¬ 
vine  blessing,  the  clergyman  says  ; 

“  By  the  old  Levitical  laws, 

I  join  the  bureau  to  the  drawers.” 

Quid  Rides  t  mwtato  nomine,  de  tefabula  narraiur. 

Absolutely,  there  can  be  no  more  a  legal  mar¬ 
riage  between  two  slaves,  than  between  two  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture,  or  between  two  brutes.  They 
“  take  up  together ;  ”  they  do  not  marry.  No 
clergyman  dare  pronounce  two  slaves  husband 
and  wife  till  death  shall  separate  them.  The 
will  of  the  master  is  their  fate.  The  Bible  says : 

(i  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 


ut  asunder.”  The  slave  3ystem  says  :  Who 
ires  for  God?  I  will  separate  them  when  I 
lease.  A  slave  who  is  a  church  member  is 
mght  by  his  religious  teachers,  that  it  is  his 
uty,  on  being  sold  from  one  plantation  to  an¬ 
ther,  leaving  a  so-called  wife  behind,  to  take 
nother  mate;  and  the  reason  assigned  by 
lese  pious  instructors  is,  that  in  this  way  he 
an  be  most  profitable  to  his  master,  which  is 
is  first  and  paramount  duty.  Thus  he  may,  as 
good  Christian,  take  up  with  a  new  woman  on 
very  plantation  to  which  he  is  sold.  This  has 
een  formally  so  decided  by  an  ecclesiastical 
ouncil.  And  yet  these  blasphemers  seek  to 
nake  God  a  partner  in  this  revolting  practice. 

The  Bible  everywhere  requires  an  equivalent 
o  be  given  for  services  rendered.  “Wo  unto 
im  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness 
,nd  his  chambers  by  wrong;  that  useth  his 
leighbor’s  service  without  wages,  and  giveth 
itim  not  for  his  work.”  “  Behold,  the  hire  of 
he  laborers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields, 
vhich  by  you  is  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth  ;  and 
he  cries  of  them  that  have  reaped  are  entered 
nto  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.”  Slavery 
lever  allows  any  wages  at  all  to  those  who  gar- 
aer  in  its  harvests.  To  say  that  the  clothing 
md  the  food  that  the  slave  receives  are  wages, 
s  to  say  that  the  hay,  grain,  and.  stabling  of  the 
lorse,  are  wages.  These  constitute  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  horse  and  of  the  slave;  wages  they 
are  not. 

It  is  frequently  said,  that  although  individu¬ 
als  may  do  wrong,  yet  the  system  is  right. 
Now,  it  is  against  the  system  that  I  speak.  The 
truth  is,  the  individual’s  are  better  than  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  humanity— and  in  my  charity,  per¬ 
haps,  I  ought  to  say  the  Christianity — of  the 
master  often  triumphs  to  a  great  extent  over 
the  system.  If  every  master  exemplified  the 
extreme  capability  of  the  system  for  outrage 
and  diabolism,  an  indignant  world  would  rise 
and  wipe  it  out. 

Suppose,  now,  this  system,  all  reeking  with 
lust,  incest,  crime,  and  cruelty,  is  brought  out 
and  placed  under  the  blaze  of  Christianity. 
Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  This  is  the  condensed 
sum  n  ary  of  the  whole  Bible.  Who  has  the 
hardihood  to  say  that  the  practice  of  slavehold¬ 
ing  is  consistent  with  this  injunction  ?  What, 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  classification  of 
slaveholders?  It  places  them  with  murderers 
of  fathers  and  murderers  of  mothers. 

Everywhere  the  Bible  inculcates  a  spirit  of 
generous  magnanimity.  “  Ye  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  yourselves.”  Slavery,  I  know, 
claims  this  attribute,  and  talks  about  its  chiv¬ 
alry  and  magnanimity.  And  is  it  not  magnani¬ 
mous  to  cheat  a  poor,  ignorant,  degraded  man, 
out  of  the  entire  earnings  of  his  whole  life— -rob 
him  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  then  justify  it 
by  saying  that  they  are  an  inferior  race?  Ad¬ 


mit  the  fact  of  inferiority — does  it  therefore  fol¬ 
low  that  it  is  right  to  oppress  them  ?  Every 
page  of  the  Bible  flashes  its  anathemas  against 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  The 
chivalry  of  the  Bible  is  to  help  the  weak,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  defenceless,  and  rescue  those  in  peril. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  idea  of  the  olden  chivalry. 
Witness  the  incident  in  the  romance  of  Ivan- 
hoe.  The  true  knight,  enfeebled  by  sickness, 
rides  into  the  lists  to  meet  a  powerful  antago¬ 
nist — and  in  whose  defence?  For  one  belonging 
to  a  race  as  despised  and  degraded  then  as  that 
of  the  African  now  is.  This  chivalry  we  recog¬ 
nise  as  having  something  manly  and  noble  in 
it.  But,  from  the  chivalry  that  robs  mothers  of 
their  children  ;  that  applies  the  scourge  to  help¬ 
less  women,  to  secure  their  labor  or  make  them 
surrender  their  chastity ;  which  sells  a  boy  for 
a  harlot  and  a  girl  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  which, 
by  superior  knowledge,  combination,  and  legal 
enactment,  reduces  millions  of  human  beings 
to  the  condition  of  brutism,  and  then  by  false 
teaching  seeks  to  delude  their  conscience,  and 
cause  them  to  believe  that  their  enslavement 
is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God — from  all 
such  chivalry  I  ask  to  be  delivered. 

The  Bible  sanctions  Slavery,  and,  if  the  Bible, 
then  God.  What  kind  of  an  ideal  of  Deity  has 
that  religionist  who  holds  this  doctrine  ?  The 
ancients  divided  their  vices,  and  made  one  of 
their  gods  the  divinity  of  each.  The  advocate 
of  Bible  Slavery  takes  a  system  that  concen¬ 
trates  in  itself  all  crime,  and  makes  Jehovah  its 
patron  Deity.  I  do  wish  that  Slavery  would 
leave  us  an  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  is 
not  polluted  with  its  slimy  touch.  It  is  said 
of  Goldsmith,  as  a  writer,  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  that  he  did  not  touch,  and  nothing  that  he 
touched  that  he  did  not  beautify.  And  it  can 
truly,  be  said  of  Slavery,  that  there  is  nothing 
that  it  does  not  touch,  and  nothing  that  it 
touches  that  it  does  not  defile.  It  has  perverted 
the  Government,  violated  the  national  faith, 
muzzled  the  press,  debauched  the  church,  cor¬ 
rupted  Christianity,  and  seeks  to  change  the 
glory  of  the  invisible  God  into  a  Moloch,  and 
transform  the  eternal  and  loving  Father  into  a 
patron  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  injustice  ;  and  then, 
with  the  impudence  of  the  strange  woman, 
wipes  its  mouth,  and  says,  I  have  committed 
no  sin.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  such  a  God  as 
that  1  It  is  to  me  utterly  incomprehensible  that 
any  one  can  sincerely  believe  that  the  Bible 
sanctions  the  system  of  American  Slavery,  and 
I  leave  that  point. 

But  this  fanaticism  goes  still  farther,  and  ar¬ 
rogates  to  itself  prerogatives  which  God  himself 
never  claimed,  and  what,  be  it  spoken  with  rev¬ 
erence,  the  Supreme  Being  himself  cannot  do  ; 
and  that  is,  to  make  right  and  wrong.  Before 
all  law  and  above  all  law,  human  and  divine,  i3 
the  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  eternal,  indestruct¬ 
ible.  The  Omnipotent  does  not  claim  the  right 
or  power  to  annihilate  this  distinction.  He 
himself  bows  to  this  idea,  which  sits  enthroned, 
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absolute  and  supreme,  higher  than  the  Highest. 
The  supreme  Legislator  never  undertook,  by 
mere  arbitrary  enactment,  to  obliterate  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light 
for  darkness — bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bit¬ 
ter.  His  own  conduct  is  controlled  by  His  per¬ 
ceptions  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
Human  statutes  cannot  do  what  Divine  legis¬ 
lation  never  attempted  to  achieve.  Can  you,  by 
a  Congressional  enactment,  change  the  laws 
that  govern  the  material  world  ?  Can  you  make 
the  Potomac  roll  back  to  its  sources  amid  those 
far-off  hills,  or  calm  the  ocean,  when,  moved  from 
its  depths,  it  lifts  its  crested  waves  on  high,  and 
dashes  them  in  broken  spray  against  the  bee¬ 
tling  crags  ?  Much  less  can  you  annul  the  eter¬ 
nal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
attempt  is  and  must  forever  remain  utterly  vain 
and  impotent. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  the  other  day 
called  our  attention  to  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
State  after  State  emerging  from  a  Territorial 
condition,  and  wheeling  into  line  as  sovereign 
States  in  this  Confederacy.  In  this  process, 
according  to  the  gentleman,  were  united  the 
two  piinciples  ot  expansion  aud  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  the  gentleman  was  reminded  of 
that  grand  chorus  which  an  ancient  exile  heard 
when  there  was  poured  upon  his  ear  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunders, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  utterance 
of  ocean  and  thunder  and  of  Jehovah  was,  “  Vox 
Populi  vox  Dei Sir,  I  claim  that  the  voice 
of  truth,  and  justice,  and  liberty,  is  the  voice 
of  God.  YY  hen  I  hear  the  voice  of  thousands 
and  thousands,  and  ten  times  ten  thousand, 
swelling  upward,  like  the  voice  of  many  waters 
and  the  voice  of  mighty  thunders  and  the  voice 
of  the  Almighty,  it  is  that  other  and  better' 
sentiment,  “  Let  justice  prevail,  though  the 
universe  crumbles.”  Aye,  sir;  I  too  heard  the 
voice  ot  the  people,  and  it  went  surgingthrouo-h 
the  streets  of  Judea’s  proud  metropolis.  It 
swept  through  the  portals  of  Pilate’s  Judgment 
Hall,  and  echoed  along  its  arches,  crying, 
‘‘Crucify  him  I  Crucify  him  !  ”  Was  “  Vox 
Popuh  vox  Dei”  then?  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  hear  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
responsive  to  the  popular  will,  demanding  the 
crucifixion  of  his  own  Son  ?  Did  their  cry  of 
blood  have  the  Divine  sanction,  simply  because 
they  had  voted  it,  and  because  they  had  a  law 
by  which  the  Man  of  Nazareth  must  be  put  to 
death  ?  What  an  impious  dogma  1 
But  let  us  follow  this  expansion  and  vox- 
populi  doctrine.  We  already  embrace  Utah; 
there  the  voice  of  the  people  sanctions  and  de- 
mands  a  multiplicity  of  wives.  Is  it  the  voice 
of  God?  We  acquire  Cuba;  and  there  the 
voice  of  the  people  demands  the  union  of 
C  urch  and  State,  and  forbids  a  prayer  to  be 
uttered  by  the  open  grave  of  a  friend  who 
breathed  out  his  soul  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
iapal  church  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
e  voice  of  God  1  Expansion  1  We  sweep  on¬ 


ward,  and  take  in  Mexico  ;  and  in  some  se¬ 
questered  vale  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Aztec  race,  with  their  Teocalli  surrounded 
with  human  skulls.  The  voice  of  the  people 
here  leads  forth  a  pampered  young  man,  the 
lairest  and  best  of  the  nation,  decorated  with 
flowers,  up  to  the  consecrated  hill,  laying  him  on 
the  sacrificial  stone,  and  with  breast  raised,  the 
priest  seizes  the  knife,  and  drags  it  craunching 
through  the  ribs,  and  tears  out  the  heart,  all 
reeking  aud  quivering ;  and  this  is  the  voice 
of  God  ! 

But  we  have  taken  in  the  continent,  from 
Esquimaux  to  Patagonian,  and  still  we  must 
expand.  YY  e  ride  forth  on  the  Pacific  wave, 
and  annex  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  the  voice  of 
the  people  here  is  to  feast  on  human  flesh,  and 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  ! 
Is  this  an  insane  asylum  ?  Is  the  Democracy 
struck  with  lunacy  as  well  as  filled  with  fanati¬ 
cism  ? 

The  Slavery  Democracy  prates  and  chatters 
about  “  negro  equality,”  “Black  Republicans,” 
and  “nigger  stealing,”  to  use  its  classic  phrase 
aud  improved  orthography.  It  has,  or  affects 
to  have,  a  great  horror  of  “  niggers.”  And  any 
one  who  advocates  the  principles  of  human 
Freedom,  as  they  were  enunciated  and  laid 
down  in  enduring  forms  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic,  is  a  “  woolly  head,”  aud  these  same 
Democrats  have  learned  to  speak  of  them  with 
a  peculiar  nasal  twist.  JSfaso  contemner e  adunco. 
You  would  suppose  that  these  gentlemen,  whose 
olfactories  are  so  sensitive  and  acute,  never 
saw  a  nigger,  unless  in  a  menagerie.  And  yet, 
would  you  believe  it!  the  very  first  service  ren¬ 
dered  him  on  earth  is  performed  by  a  nigger  ; 
as  an  infant,  he  draws  the  milk  which  makes 
his  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  from  the  breast 
of  a  nigger ;  looks  up  in  her  face  and  smiles, 
and  calls  her  by  the  endearing  name  of  “  mam¬ 
my,” 

( Incipe  pane  puer.  Cognoscere  risu  matron .) 

and  begs,  perhaps,  in  piteous  tones,  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  “  mammy  ”  to  the  Territo¬ 
ries  ;  he  is  undressed  and  put  to  bed  by  a  nig¬ 
ger,  and  nestles  during  the  slumbers  of  infancy  • 
in  the  bosom  of  a  nigger  ;  he  is  washed,  dress¬ 
ed,  and  taken  to  the  table,  by  a  nigger,  to  eat 
food  prepared  by  a  nigger ;  he  is  led  to  and 
from  school  by  a  nigger ;  every  service  that 
childhood  demands  is  performed  by  a  nigger, 
except  that  of  chastisement,  which,  from  the 
absence  of  good  manners  in  many  cases,  it  is 
to  be  feared  is  not  performed  at  all.  When 
down  appears  on  his  lip,  the  tonsorial  service  is 
performed  by  a  nigger ;  and  when  he  reaches 
manhood,  he  invades  the  nigger  quarters,  to 
place  himself  in  the  endearing  relation  of  pa¬ 
ternity  to  half  niggers.  Finally,  if  he  should 
be  ambitious,  it  may  occur  that  he  will  come 
to  Congress  to  represent  a  constituency,  three- 
filths  of  whom  are  niggers,  and  talk  about 
“  Black  Republicans,”  “amalgamation,”  “  nig- 
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;er  equality,”  u  nigger  stealing,”  and  the  offen- 
ive  odor  of  niggeriahft 

I  insist  upon  it,  wWmave  had  enough  of  this 
omfoolery.  Let  members  from  the  slave  States 
reat  us  with  the  courtesy  due  from  one  gentle- 
nan  to  another,  and  they  will  receive  the  same 
n  return.  But  till  then,  if  God  pleases,  they 
hall  have  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver.  I  call  gen- 
lemen  to  witness,  that  during  all  last  session 
;  endured  this  kind  of  abuse.  Scurrilous  let- 
ers  were  read  from  the  Clerk’s  desk,  and  I 
leld  my  peace.  Again  this  session,  old  Mose 
s  exhumed,  and  served  up  in  a  Democratic  re- 
lash.  And  who  is  this  old  Mose,  that  is  to  form 
he  pabulum  of  an  interesting  chapter,  when 
some  Democratic  historian  shall  give  us  the 
history  of  the  United  States?  A  poor,  old 
septgenarian  negro,  whom  I  never  saw,  and 
of  whom  I  never  heard  till  he  came  to  my 
iioor — free  by  the  admission  of  the  blackguard 
who  had  owned  him.  I  gave  him  a  meal  of 
victuals  ;  he  remained  a  few  hours  till  the  cars 
oame,  when  I  secured  the  payment  of  his  pas¬ 
sage  to  Chicago,  and  he  went  on  his  way  re¬ 
joicing,  like  the  Ethiopian  of  old.  By  the  way, 
ought  there  not  to  be  an  ecumenical  council  of 
the  Democratic  church,  to  get  out  an  expurga¬ 
ted  edition  of  the  Bible  ?  What  a  scandalous 
thing,  that  Philip  should  ride  with  the  Ethio¬ 
pian?  It  is  asked  why  I  did  not  state  these 
facts  before.  I  answer,  I  will  not  hold  myself 
bound  to  explain  every  ebullition  of  black¬ 
guardism,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress.  When 
a  boy,  I  used  to  strike  back  at  every  dog  that 
barked  at  me  as  I  rode  along  the  highways ; 
but  I  have  ceased  doing  so,  long  since,  and  let 
them  bite  the  iron  that  encircles  the  wheel. 

And  now,  what  about  this  negro  equality  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  in  and  out  of  Congress  ? 
It  is  claimed  by  the  Democrats  of  to-day,  that 
Jefferson  has  uttered  an  untruth  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles  which  underlie  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  still  abide  by  the  Democracy  of  Jef¬ 
ferson,  and  avow  my  belief  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Equal  how?  Not  in  physical 
strength  ;  not  in  symmetry  of  form  and  propor¬ 
tion  5  not  in  gracefulness  of  motion,  or  loveli¬ 
ness  of  feature  5  not  in  mental  endowment, 
moral  susceptibility,  and  emotional  power ;  not 
socially  equal ;  not  of  necessity  politically 
equal — not  this,  but  every  human  being  equally 
entitled  to  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  the  fruit  of 
his  toil.  The  Democratic  party  deny  this  fun¬ 
damental  doctrine  of  our  Government,  and  say 
that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  human  beings 
who  have  no  rights.  If  you  maliciously  kill 
them,  it  is  no  murder;  if  you  take  away  their 
liberty,  it  is  no  crime  ;  if  you  deprive  them  of 
their  earnings,  it  is  no  theft.  No  rights  which 
another  is  bound  to  regard  1  Was  there  ever 
so  much  diabolism  compressed  into  one  sen¬ 
tence  ? 

Why  do  the  Democrats  come  to  us  with  their 
complaints  about  the  negroes  ?  I,  for  one,  feel 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter.  I  did  not  cre- 
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ate  them — was  not  consulted.  Now,  if  there 
is  any  one  dissatisfied  with  the  fact,  that  there 
is  a  whole  race  of  human  beings,  with  the  rights 
of  human  beings,  created  with  a  skin  not  col¬ 
ored  like  our  own,  let  him  go  mouth  the 
heavens,  and  mutter  his  blasphemies  in  the  ear 
of  the  God  that  made  us  all.  Tell  Him  that 
He  had  no  business  to  make  human  beings 
with  a  black  skin.  I  repeat,  I  feel  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  fact.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
pleased  God  to  make  them  human  beings,  I 
am  bound  to  regard  them  as  such.  Instead  of 
chattering  your  gibberish  in  my  ear  about  ne¬ 
gro  equality,  go  look  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
face,  and  reproach  him  with  favoring  negro 
equality  because  he  poured  out  his  blood  for 
the  most  abject  and  despised  of  the  human 
family.  Go  settle  this  matter  with  the  God 
who  created,  and  the  Christ  who  redeemed. 

“  He  that  despiseth  the  poor,  reproacheth  his 
Maker.” 

A  single  word  as  to  this  charge  of  negro 
stealing.  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  having  been  made  the  object  of 
this  allegation.  So  far  as  any  personal  abuse 
is  concerned,  it  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  If 
the  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  I  assist  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves  who  come  to  my  door  and  ask  it,  the 
matter  is  easily  disposed  of.  I  march  right  up 
to  the  confessional,  and  say,  I  do.  I  recollect 
the  case  of  a  young  woman,  who  came  to  my 
house,  who  had  not  a  single  trace  of  African  de¬ 
scent  either  in  feature  or  complexion.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  story,  she  was  betrothed  to  a 
man  of  her  race,  though  not  of  her  color,  and 
was,  before  her  marriage,  sold  to  a  libertine 
from  the  South,  she  being  in  St.  Louis.  She 
escaped,  and,  in  her  flight  from  a  life  of  infamy 
and  a  fate  worse  than  death,  she  came  and  im¬ 
plored  aid  ?  Was  I  to  refuse  it  ?  Was  I  to  be¬ 
wray  the  wanderer?  Was  I  to  detain  her,  and 
give  her  up  a  prey  to  the  incarnate  fiend  who 
had  selected  her  as  a  victim  to  offer  up  on  the 
altar  of  sensualism  ? 

Who  would  do  it?  I  would  not,  did  not.  No 
human  being,  black  or  white,  bond  or  free,  na¬ 
tive  or  foreign,  infidel  or  Christian,  ever  came 
to  my  door,  and  asked  for  food  and  shelter,  in 
the  name  of  a  common  humanity,  or  of  a  pitying 
Christ,  who  did  not  receive  it.  This  I  have  done. 
This  I  mean  to  do,  as  long  as  God  lets  me  live. 
I  shall  never  u  bewray  him  that  wandereth.”  I 
shall  never  become  a  slave  catcher.  Any  one 
who  chooses  may  transform  himself  into  a  blood¬ 
hound — snuff,  and  scent,  and  howl,  along  the 
track  of  the  fugitive — loll  out  his  tongue,  and 
lap  up  the  dirty  water  that  stands  in  mud¬ 
dy  pools  by  the  way  side — overtake  the  rifle- 
scarred  and  lash-excoriated  slave,  (a  mother,  it 
may  be,  with  her  infant,  the  love  of  whom  has 
nerved  her  for  the  flight,)  thrust  his  canine  teeth 
into  the  quivering  flesh,  brace  out  his  fore  feet, 
and  hold  the  captive  till  the  kidnapper  comes, 
with  fetters  and  handcuffs,  to  load  down  ankles 
and  wrist,  and  then  receive,  as  a  reward  of  this 
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brutism,  a  pat  on  the  head  from  the  slave 
catcher,  and  the  plaudit,  u  Good  dog,  Bose.” 

Sir,  I  never  will  do  this.  I  never  will  de¬ 
grade  my  manhood,  and  stifle  the  sympathies  of 
human  nature.  It  is  an  insult  to  claim  it.  I 
wish  I  had  nothing  worse  to  meet  at  the  judg¬ 
ment  day  than  that.  I  would  not  have  the  guilt 
of  causing  that  wail  of  man’s  despair,  or  that 
wild  shriek  of  woman’s  agony,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  is  captured,  for  all  the  diadems  of  all  the 
stars  in  heaven. 

Is  it  desired  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  ? 
Proclaim  it  then  upon  the  house  tops.  Write 
it  on  every  leaf  that  trembles  in  the  forest, 


make  it  blaze  from  the  sun  at  high  noon,  and 
shine  forth  in  the  milde^padiance  of  every  star 
that  bedecks  the  firmament  of  God.  Let  it  echo 
through  all  the  arches  of  heaven,  and  reverbe¬ 
rate  and  bellow  along  all  the  deep  gorges  of  hell, 
where  slave  catchers  will  be  very  likely  to  hear  it. 
Owen  Lovejoy  lives  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  and  he 
aids  every  fugitive  that  comes  to  his  door  and 
asks  it.  Thou  invisible  demon  of  Slavery,  dost 
thou  think  to  cross  my  humble  threshold,  and 
forbid  me  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry  and 
shelter  to  the  houseless  I  I  BID  YOU  DEFI¬ 
ANCE  IN  THE  NAME  OF  MY  GOD  1 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BUELL  &  BLANCHARD,  PRINTERS. 

1860. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


SPEECH 

OF 

TON.  JOHN  CAREY,  OF  OHIO. 

- o - 

Delivered  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  April  27, 1860. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
n  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Buffinton  in 
he  chair,)  and  having  under  consideration  the 
•ill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  outstanding 
treasury  notes,  to  authorize  a  loan,  to  regu- 
ite  and  fix  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
►urposes — 

Mr.  CAREY  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
unity  of  saying  to  the  Committee  what  1  in- 
ended  to  have  said  to  the  House  a  few  days  ago, 
md  that,  too,  upon  a  new  subject.  There  is  one 
ubject  which  ive  have  been  so  much  accus- 
omed  to  hear  discussed  upon  this  floor,  that  I 
lo  not  know  but  I  may  be  considered  out  of 
:>rder  if  I  do  not  talk  upon  this  negro  question. 

Mr.  HATTON.  You  are  certainly  out  of  or- 
ler  if  you  attempt,  in  this  Committee,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  anything  except  the  negro  question.  Here, 
lothing  is  recognised  as  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  entitle  it  to  consideration,  unless  it  in¬ 
volves  a  disquisition  on  slavery.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  going  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
narks  upon  a  matter  which  I  conceive  to  be  ot 
rreat  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
his  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  gen- 
lemen  may  consider  that  out  of  order  ^  but  I 
vill  venture  to  proceed,  even  it  it  is  out  ot  or- 
ler ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  my 
•emarks,  I  will  offer  a  resolution  to  be  read  as 
i  part  of  my  argument,  for  I  know  it  would  not 
De  in  order  to  offer  it  now  for  adoption  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  to  this  House  a  bill  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interest  of  agriculture,  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  now*in  a  defective  con¬ 
dition,  and  demanding  an  immediate  remedy.” 
It  is  well  known  to  every  man  upon  this 
loor,  who  has  reflected  for  one  moment,  that 
agriculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  civiliza- 
ion,  and  of  all  other  interests  of  the  country. 


It  is  the  only  institution  of  the  country  that  has 
not  some  attention  paid  to  it  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Now,  I  find  an 
illustration  of  the  character  of  agriculture  em¬ 
bodied  in  much  better  language  than  I  can  use, 
and  I  will  adopt  it  as  my  own : 

“Education  of  the  Agriculturist. — No 
1  man  is  so  high  as  to  be  independent  of  the 
‘  success  of  this  great  interest ;  no  man  is  so 
1  low  as  not  to  be  affected  by  its  prosperity  or 
1  decline.  Agriculture  feeds  us  ;  to  a  great  de- 
1  gree,  it  clothes  us ;  without  it,  we  could  not 
1  have  manufactures,  and  we  should  not  have 
i  commerce.  These  all  stand  together,  like  pil- 
‘  lars  in  a  cluster,  the  largest  in  the  middle, 
1  and  that  largest  is  agriculture. 

“  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most 
1  important  labor  of  man.  Man  may  be  civil- 
1  ized,  in  some  degree,  without  great  progress 
1  in  manufactures,  and  with  little  commerce 
1  with  his  distant  neighbors  5  but  without  eulti- 
‘  vation  of  the  earth,  he  is  a  roaming  barba- 
1  rian.  When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
1  The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders  of 
1  human  civilization.” 

That  is  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster ; 
and  I  think  that  no  man  will  deny  that  that  is  a 
very  fair  and  true  statement.  What  condition 
and  situation  does  agriculture  maintain  in  the 
departments  of  the  Government  ?  It  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Interior  Department. 
It  is  only  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  powers  of  tl-e  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  head  of  the  Patent  Office  is 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  statistics,  seeds,  plants,  and  cuttings. 
So  that  this  great  interest  is  in  the  second  class 
of  the  fourth  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior ;  and  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  head 
of  the  Department  is  necessarily  devoted  to 
other  branches  of  business,  that  little  or  no 
attention  can  be  paid  to  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest.  There  can  be  nothing  effectual  done 
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for  it  unless  you  place  the  subject  under  the 
direct  control  of  some  department  that  will  be 
responsible  to  the  country  for  its  proper  per¬ 
formance. 

When  the  labor  is  divided  among  so  many 
hands,  the  responsibility  will  be  frittered  away, 
and  very  little  done.  The  resolution  that  has 
been  read  was  directed  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  be  offered  here,  so  as  to  get  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  House  whether  it  would  instruct 
the  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  establish  an 
indpendent  bureau  of  agriculture.  I  want 
gentlemen  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  so  that, 
when  the  resolution  can  be  ofl'ered  in  order, 
they  will  be  able  to  vote  intelligently  on  it.  If 
they  are  disposed  to  encourage  the  institution 
of  agriculture,  they  will  vote  for  the  resolution  ; 
if  they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  will  vote  it 
down,  and  the  thing  ends  ;  and  we  will  let  it 
remain  where  it  is. 

When  the  Government  was  organized,  in  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  the  agricultural  class 
was  alluded  to,  especially  by  Mr.  Madison,  as 
the  great  class  out  of  which  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  chosen,  and  therefore  that  that 
interest  wouild  he  protected  like  all  others. 
Now,  you  have  in  this  body,  I  suppose,  about 
a  dozen  farmers.  The  interest  of  no  commu¬ 
nity  will  be  attended  to  with  punctuality  and 
zeal,  unless  those  in  charge  of  it  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  subject.  The  lawyer  has  his 
own  interests  to  promote;  the  mechanic  his; 
the  doctor  his  ;  and  if  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  are  to  be  promoted,  that  class  must  be 
represented  by  those  who  know  something 
about  its  wrants,  its  necessities,  and  its  con¬ 
dition.  We  have  now  in  Congress  but  very 
few  farmers ;  and  you  find  your  agricultural 
interests  in  the  Government  committed  to  a 
clerk  in  one  corner  of  the  Patent  Office,  who 
peddles  out  seeds.  That  is  about  the  extent 
of  the  care  given  to  the  great  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  If  you  cannot  do  better 
than  that,  you  had  better  abolish  the  office 
altogether,  and  leave  the  agricultural  class  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

One  great  evil  in  the  country  is,  that  political 
offices  are  open  to  men,  where  they  can  get 
much  higher  wages  than  they  can  get  on  a 
farm;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  through¬ 
out  the  country  where  I  am  acquainted,  and  I 
believe  it  is  generally  so,  agriculturists  are  now 
educating  their  children,  not  for  the  culture  of 
the  soil,  but  for  something  which  they  regard 
as  more  elevated.  You  find  them  seeking 
places  in  the  professional  classes  of  society,  or 
you  find  them  around  your  capitals  of  the  States 
and  of  the  United  States,  seeking  employment, 
seeking  the  loaves  and  fishes  dispensed  by  the 
Government.  That  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  country.  When  a  man  gets 
from  four  to  five  dollars  a  day  for  doing  little  or 
nothing,  and  can  only  get  a  dollar  a  day  for 
laboring  on  a  farm,  there  must  be  injury  done 


to  the  agricultural  interest.  If  you  are  to  do 
anything  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
you  must  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  the  political 
excitement  in  this  Hall  and  in  the  country ;  for 
the  very  moment  men  find  they  can  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  with  less  exertion  in  one  direction  than  in 
another,  and  that  one  occupation  is  more  lu¬ 
crative  than  another,  that  moment  their  efforts 
are  bent  in  that  direction. 

Such  has  been  the  case  in  reference  to  the 
profession  of  law;  and  we  now  have  young  meu 
in  Ohio — and  I  suppose  there  are  such  every 
where  in  the  country — who,  considering  the 
study  of  law  as  a  stepping-stone  to  promotion, 
have  studied  just  enough  law  to  give  them  the 
name  of  lawyers.  Then  they  become  politicians, 
go  through  the  country  making  political  speech¬ 
es,  and  fill  the  country  with  a  feverish  state  of 
excitement.  In  the  next  step  of  their  progress 
they  come  into  this  Hall,  and  pursuing  the 
same  course  of  speech-making  and  creating  ex¬ 
citement  upon  political  topics,  we  who  desire 
to  get  the  floor  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  great  public  interest  outside  of  politics,  can 
rarely  do  so  without  a  struggle  almost  as  great 
as  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  fortune  ordi¬ 
narily.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  indecorous  remarks  in  reference  to  this 
honorable  body;  but  I  have  absolutely  seen 
exhibited  upon  various  occasions,  in  this  hall, 
such  a  struggle  for  the  floor,  and  such  an  efl'ort 
to  see  who  could  talk  loudest  and  longest,  as, 
if  exhibited  in  a  neighborhood  of  farmers, 
would  be  considered  not  very  respectable,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
this  time  demand,  from  the  hands  of  every  man 
who  has  any  regard  for  his  country  or  his  coun¬ 
try’s  welfare,  a  cessation  of  this  extraordinary 
excitement  upon  the  subject  of  politics.  When 
you  hear  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  seriously 
talking  about  a  dissolution  ofthe  Union  ;  when 
you  see  a  Convention  of  men  of  one  single 
party  of  this  Government  dividing  in  reference 
to  that  question,  so  important  to  the  institutions 
of  our  country,  I  think  it  is  time  that  every  one 
of  us  should  begin  to  pause  and  reflect  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  consequences.  It  is  not  extra¬ 
ordinary  patriotism  that  actuates  men  in  making 
all  this  disturbance ;  and  if  it  is,  I  am  going  to 
suggest  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  at  least  one-haff  of 
this  excess  of  patriotism,  and  to  make  the  other 
half  worth  four  times  as  much  as  it  is  now. 
[Laughter.]  You  will  do  much  towards  ac¬ 
complishing  that,  if  you  will  reduce  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  men  in  and  around  this  Capitol, 
and  in  the  various  departments  of  Government, 
to  somewhat  of  an  equality  with  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  men  who  pursue  other  vocations  of  life. 
Let  not  a  man  here  who  opens  and  shuts  your 
doors  receive  three  dollars  a  day,  while  a  man 
who  mauls  rails  gets  but  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar. 

If  you  employ  here  ten  men  to  do  the  labor  of 
one  at  home,  and  it  becomes  understood  in  the 
country  that  men  can  make  more  money  here 
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than  at  home,  you  will  find  men  rushing  here 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  seeking  for 
office.  And  that  is  the  very  class  of  men  who 
are  disturbing  the  whole  community.  They 
come  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks— 
from  the  constable  up.  fix  the  Presidential  aspi¬ 
rant. 

I  ask  you  to  compare  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  condition  of  this  country;  with  what  it 
was  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  this  Government,  and  have 
been  fora  great  many  years.  Over  sixty  years 
ago  I  went  into  the  Western  country,  when  that 
;  portion  of  it  which  now  occupies  five  States 
i  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  contained  but  twen¬ 
ty-five  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  I  have 
seen  that  mighty  country  grow  up ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  physical,  moral — I  will  not  say  the 
political — condition  of  that  country  improve, 
and  become  what  it  is  now  admitted  to  be — 
i  not  excelled  in  these  respects  by  any  portion 
i  of  this  country. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  gentleman  upon  this 
floor  but  will  agree  with  me,  that  here  is  the 
source  of  all  these  abuses,  and  that  it  is  just  as 
plain  as  it  is  to  multiply  two  by  two.  Pay  men 
in  proportion  to  their  services,  and  make  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  just  as  profitable  as  it  is 
to  open  and  shut  these  doors,  and  you  will 
lessen  this  struggle  for  office.  Pay  your  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  just  about  half  what  you  pay 
now,  and  you  will  have  just  as  able  members 
of  Congress,  and  you  will  have  a  great  deal  less 
disturbance.  Just  in  proportion  as  you  increase 
the  salaries  of  men,  just  in  that  proportion  do 
you  increase  their  extravagant  modes  of  living. 
Office  is  then  hunted  for,  and  an  excitement  is 
gotten  up  by  this  scramble  for  office,  which 
demoralizes  the  country  and  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  gentlemen  upon  this  floor, 
if  the  people  of  the  country  could  come  here 
and  witness  what;  I  have  witnessed  upon  this 
floor,  would  they  not  be  astonished  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  ?  They  would  see  one  part  of  the  House 
arrayed  against  the  other,  and  at  times,  ap¬ 
parently,  in  the  very  attitude  of  war.  And 
what  is  all  this  about?  Why,  it  is  all  about 
the  negro.  That  is,  however,  but  a  scape-goat. 
The  negro  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  there  are  other  controlling  influences. 
And  until  these  are  driven  out  of  the  arena  of 
conflict,  and  the  people  apply  the  remedy,  you 
need  not  look  for  any  great  change.  But  we 
have  great  difficulty  now  in  understanding 
what  the  Constitution  means.  We  have  side 
issues,  and  we  have  front  and  rear  issues,  and 
we  cannot  understand  language  at  all  as  we  did 
a  few  years  ago. 

All  these  things  have  resulted  in  the  greatest 
excitement,  and  in  what  I  must  pronounce  a 
most  ridiculous  state  of  things.  I  ask  if  these 
influences  are  not  spreading  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  I  ask  you  whether  our  action  here  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  expectations  of  our  constitu¬ 


ents  ?  We  are  doing  a  great  many  things  here 
which  we  would  not  like  to  let  our  constituents 
know.  [Laughter,]  And  until  gentlemen  can 
meet  on  this  floor,  and  meet  as  men  meet  else¬ 
where,  and  attend  to  their  business  faithfully 
and  honestly,  you  will  have  just  what  you  have 
seen  here.  The  people  will  be  deceived,  and 
parties  will  war  to  the  knife,  and  yet  divide  the 
spoils.  When  you  offer  to  the  man  who  per¬ 
forms  what  you  consider  your  menial  services 
about  the  Capitol,  and  in  similar  situations  in 
the  States,  the  same  fair  compensation  that  the 
farm  laborer  receives,  you  will  effect  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  all  our  public  affairs.  This  dispar¬ 
ity  of  compensation  tends  to  elevate  one  class 
above  another,  and  increases  the  extravagance 
of  living  of  the  better-compensated  class  ;  and 
that  expense  greatly  exceeds  what  a  man  can, 
by  honest  industry,  and  by  private  efforts  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  life,  earn. 

Slavery  is  degrading  to  a  white  man  who 
works  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  object  to  slavery 
going  into  a  free  Territory.  It  degrades  the 
white  laborer.  I  do  not  ask  that  you  will  raise 
farming  above  what  it  now  is.  Let  it  stand 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  let  those  who  are  here 
receive  but  the  wages  they  get  at  home.  That 
is  all  I  ask.  Unless  there  is  something  done 
to  arrest  the  political  excitements  of  the  day, 
just  so  sure  as  we  are  alive  we  will  become  a 
distracted  and  severed  people.  . 

I  consider  an  examination  into  these  ques¬ 
tions  of  great  importance.  We  must  put  down 
the  extravagance  of  the  times.  We  see,  every 
day,  that  expenses  are  increasing,  and  labor  is 
becoming  degraded.  The  farmer  has  now  no 
ground  for  encouragement.  He  is  merely  re¬ 
garded  as  a  farmer. 

Now,  if  you  really  do  want  to  do  anything 
for  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  the  country, 
then  let  there  be  a  separate  department  of  the 
Government  established  for  its  benefit,  and  let 
some  man  be  placed  at  its  head  who  is.  compe¬ 
tent  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him.  Let  that  man  be  responsible  to 
the  country  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
functions  of  office.  As  it  is  now,  Secretary 
Thompson,  of  the  Interior  Department,  has 
not  the  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  Governor  Thomas,  of  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office,  has  not  time  to  pay  attention  to  it, 
and  the  subject  is  left  to  the  head  of  another 
bureau;  and  if  you  inquire  of  him,  he  says  that 
he  has  no  control  over  it.  [Laughter.]  Let  this 
evil  be  remedied,  for  agriculture  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  progress  of  all  our  other  great  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down,  I  will  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  topics  of  constant  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  Hall.  It  may  be  that  my  opin- 
ions  may  bo  desired  by  my  constituents.  What- 
ever  they  are,  I  hesitate  not  frankly  to  express 
them.  Day  after  day  have  we  had  fierce  dis¬ 
cussions  of  every  manner  of  distracting  ques¬ 
tions.  Now,  I  think  that  if  we  would  return  to 
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tii6  ancient  construction  of  the  Constitution _ 

if  we  would  construe  it  as  it  has  been  con 
strued  until  within  the  last  ten  years— there 
would  then  be  no  further  difficulty  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  slavery  was  regarded  as  an  evil.  In 
the  organization  of  this  Government,  its  mis¬ 
chievous  tendencies  were  not  concealed.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was  one  of  the 
complaints  against  the  mother  country,  that 
she  poured  numbers  of  African  slaves  upon  our 
coasts,  and  thereby  degraded  our  white  labor. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Virginia.  I  hope  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him,  that  I 
may  say  one  word. 

.  ^r*  CARRY.  I  would  rather  go  on  without 
interruption,  but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Virginia.  If,  when  gentle¬ 
men  make  statements  like  those  we  have  heard 
we  remain  silent,  it  will  look  as  if  we  yielded 
our  assent  to  them.  I  utterly  repudiate  and 
deny  the  proposition  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  appeal  to  history  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman’s  disclaimer.  If  that  be 
studied  carefully,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  bear 
me  out  in  what  I  have  said.  I  believe  that  I 
am  familiar  with  the  principles  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  which  had  ascendency  until  within  a  few 
years.  I  know,  I  think,  what  were  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams,  and  Mr.  Monroe.  They  were  the  doc¬ 
trines,  at  the  time,  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

I  have  on  two  occasions  given  expression  by 
my  votes  to  my  opinion  on  the  subject  which 
distracts  this  country.  By  my  vote  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  my  opposition  to  the  extension  of  sla¬ 
very.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Government 
has  any  power  to  extend  slavery  in  this  Union 
upon  th^  continent,  or  anywhere  in  the  world! 

It  it  be  said  that  the  State  sovereignties  have 
the  right  to  admit  slavery  within  their  midst 
then  I  respond,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  States 
each  by  itself,  to  determine,  and  not  for  the* 
h  ederal  Government.  We  all  know  that  Con¬ 
gress  recognised  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which 
then  excluded  slavery  from  all  the  territories 
oi  the  United  States.  The  sixth  section  of  that 
ordinance  was  repealed  by  the  admission  of  the 
slave  States  South. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  a  resolution 
o.  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Blake,]  upon  which  a 
vote  by  yeas  and  nays  was  taken  in  the  House. 
Row,  sir,  I  voted  for  that  resolution :  I  hoped 
that  the  subject  would  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  subject  excited 
attention,  and  I  had  an  idea  of  what  the  report 
ot  mat  committee  would  be,  and  I  regret  they 
were  not  allowed  to  report.  If  that  committee 
had  been  allowed  to  make  a  report,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  it  would  have  had  the  effect 
to  quiet  this  slavery  excitement.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that,  under  the  Constitution,  we  have  any 
more  right  to  touch  slavery  in  the  States  where 


it  now  is,  than  we  have  to  interfere  with  the 
P-ate  property  ot  our  neighbors. 

-his  slavery  excitement  increases  every  four 

\rS  Vk  ?res*de.r*t*al  election  approaches. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  men  will  appeal  to  their 
own  ju  gments,  and  reason  from  common-sense 
ru  es  there  wdl  be  less  political  disturbance 
an  there  has  been.  There  would  then  be 
more  probability  of  arriving  at  some  more  sen- 
sib  e  conclusion  on  political  questions. 

vVe  hear  threats  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
because  of  this  slavery  agitation.  The  idea  is 
extraordinary  and  unnatural.  It  is  impossible 

disruptedPe0P  6  ^  be  divided  and  thi®  Union 

fr0n\a  boy>  t0  venerate  and  re¬ 
gard  this  Union  as  the  all-important  thing  in 

governmental  affairs,  and  that  separation  would 
be  a  desolation.  Now,  supposing  that,  on  the 

thpJS  m  tbls  dlsturb5ng  question  of  slavery, 
the  South  should  secede,  would  it  lessen  these 

difficulties  ?  We  are  now  under  obligations  to 
surrender  to  them  their  slaves,  and  the  great 
portion  of  the  people  are  willing  that  it  shall  be 

haVe  PeoPle  who  interfere 

with  tins  thmg.  We  have  imprudent  men  at 

the  Rorth  as  well  as  at  the  South.  But  how  is 
P°ssi?le  to  escape  the  consequences  of  these 
difficulties  by  separation  ?  I  know  that  men 
can  swell  themselves  into  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  passion  by  exclamations  about 
their  constitutional  rights.  I  believe,  as  much 
as  I  beheve  that  I  exist,  that  I  have  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  demand  that  slavery  shall 
not  be  extended.  I  know  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  ffamers  of  the  Government,  and 
the  design  and  expression  of  all  the  States,  that 

Ikn™rew  anSh0rt  time’  t0  2et  rid  slavery. 

I  know  what  all  our  great  men  have  said  on  the 
subject;  but  the  profound  truths  laid  down  by 
them  are  now  regarded  as  heresies  or  as  treason. 

7  T?Sk  my  Southeru  friends,  in  all  can¬ 
dor— for  I  have  not  a  particle  of  feeling  against 
a  single  State  or  individual — to  weffih  these 
matters  with  a  little  more  prudence  than  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  and  I  ask  my  own 
friends,  when  they  discuss  this  question,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  firmness. 

a  kinTnfT  gi7  a  n°ti0n  recently  that  there  is* 
a  kind  ox  pluck  necessary  to  be  shown  in  every 

speech,  otherwise  we  would  be  regarded  as 
backing  down.  I  do  not  think  I  lack  pluck  be¬ 
cause  1  do  not  abuse  my  neighbor.  Would  any 
°{j™’  in  discussing  difficulties  with  your 
neighbors,  be  influenced  by  the  slang  which  is 
in  use  here— by  the  term  “  Black  Republican?” 

If  a  member  on  either  side  of  this  House  says 
an  imprudent  thing,  it  is  seized  upon  by  an¬ 
other,  as  if  it  were  a  fundamental  principle  of 
a  party;  and  the  people  are  excited  by  the 
belief  that  something  very  serious  is  approach- 

if  T  W0U-]?  like  seusIbIe  men,  and 
treat  the  subject  with  that  candor  and  care  which 

its  importance  demands,  instead  of  that  shyness 
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which  we  see  manifested  among  members,  we 
would  see  respectful  greetings  when  we  meet 
each  other.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends — and 
I  have  had  some  experience — that  the  very 
moment  the  first  blow  is  struck  for  separation, 
secession,  or  dissolution,  that  very  moment  will 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  that  have  been 
portrayed  in  such  glittering  and  glowing  terms 
lade  away,  and  we  will  become  a  ruined,  broken- 
down,  and  destroyed  nation. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  annouuced  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
original  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  limit 
slavery  to  the  States  in  which  it  existed.  Now, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  reference  to  the 
dates  when  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union,  and  when  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  were  created  Territories,  might 
perhaps  deserve  consideration  from  him,  before 
lie  comes  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  seems  to 
have  come  to  very  sincerely. 

Mr.  BINGH&M.  If  my  colleague  will  allow 
me,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Texas - 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman 
myself.  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  I 
understand  the  history  of  the  time.  The  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kentucky  belonged  to  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  slavery  had  extended  there.  It 
never  belonged  to  the  United  States  as  a  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Neither  did  the  others. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  The  Northwestern  Territory 
belonged  to  Virginia  also. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Slavery  did  not  exist  there  to 
any  extent ;  and  she  ceded  the  Territory,  with 
the  condition  that  it  should  not  exist  there. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  It  is  true  that  the  cession  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory  was  a  matter  of 
compact  before  the  formation  of  the  present 
Constitution  :  and  it  is  also  true  that  Kentucky 
was  taken  from  the  territory  of  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee  from  the  territory  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  after  the  Constitution  was  formed,  and 
*that  slavery  was  permitted  to  exist  in  both ; 
but  the  point  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
by  the  gentleman’s  remark  was  the  statement 
that  slavery  was  regarded  by  the  fathers  as  an 
evil  which  must  be  limited  to  the  States  where 
it  was  existing.  If  that  was  their  conviction, 
how  was  it,  when  they  had  the  power  to  ex¬ 
clude  slaveholding  States  from  coming  into  the 
Union,  that  they  admitted  the  States  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky  with  slavery  ;  and  that, 
in  providing  for  the  Territorial  Governments  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  and 
Alabama  and  Florida  and  others,  they  express¬ 
ly  recognised  slavery  in  those  Territories,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  abridge  it  in  the  States 
where  it  existed  ? 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  States  from  which  these 
Territories  were  derived  had  already  extended 
slavery  over  them,  and  they  would  not  surren¬ 
der  them,  unless  that  principle  was  yielded. 
That  I  understand  to  be  the  political  history  of 
that  whole  matter.  In  the  case  of  Louisiana, 
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it  was  a  treaty  stipu'.ation  which  could  not  be 
got  over. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  begin  to  question  the  views  which 
our  fathers  entertained  on  this  subject.  I  have 
read  the  views  of  all  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I 
have  recently  read  all  that  Mr.  Jefferson  said 
on  the  subject.  I  have  read  his  correspondence 
with  A,  B,  and  C,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  foreign  countries.  He  abhorred  slavery, 
and  believed  that  it  would  be  abolished  by  the 
States  themselves.  I  speak  now  of  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  and  for 
many  years  after  it ;  but  I  admit  that  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  changed  his  opinions  somewhat  after  the 
Missouri  question  had  awakened  excitement  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  It  has  been  declared  here, 
by  a  number  of  speakers,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  others  regarded  slavery  as  wrong  in  the 
abstract.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  in  our 
history  on  this  subject,  to  which  attention  has 
not  been  specifically  directed  by  any  ot  the 
speakers - 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  must  proceed  with  my  re¬ 
marks.  I  know  that  this  is  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  particular  time,  because  upon  it 
turns  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  course 
of  all  parties.  In  the  view  of  the  people  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Government,  there 
was  no  question  more  settled  or  fixed,  than 
that  slavery  was  a  curse,  and  was  not  to  be 
extended ;  and  the  Government  disposed  of  that 
question,  by  providing  that  slavery  should  not 
exist  in  any  portion  of  its  territory.  W  hat 
stronger  illustration  of  their  views  of  slavery 
could  they  give  than  that  ? 

My  friends  of  the  South  have  got  a  little  too 
fast  on  this  subject.  I  hope  they  will  remain 
contented  with  their  rights  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I  will  guaranty  that  not  one  of  those 
rights  will  be  infringed  upon.  When  they  ask 
more  than  those  rjghts,  I  believe  they  ask  that 
which  they  will  not  get.  I  say  this  respect¬ 
fully. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  for  men  to  reason  that 
this  thing  or  that  thing  is  expedient.  I  know 
that  men  call  that  thing  expedient  which  they 
want.  So  it  is  when  we  pursue  our  filibuster¬ 
ing  policy.  We  do  not  stimulate  filibuster  ex¬ 
peditions  because  we  have  any  peculiar  love  for 
the  people  of  the  countries  against  which  those 
expeditions  are  directed.  It  is  not  that  that 
actuates  us,  but  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement. 
When  was  it  that  a  man  was  satisfied  with  Ins 
acquisitions,  until  he  learned  that  he  could  add 
no  more  to  the  bulk  of  his  fortunes  ?  Does  any 
Government  relax  in  disposition  to  acquire  new 
territory,  as  it  increases  in  strength  ?  No,  sir  ; 
as  it  grows  in  strength,  it  seeks  to  grasp  more 
territory.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  tire 
world.  We  are  trying  to  make  this  a  too  mag¬ 
nificent  Government.  We  seek  to  build  up  too 
much  tawdry  splendor  in  the  Federal  capital. 
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In  "Washington,  what  seductions  are  in  this 
Hall,  and  out  of  it,  to  secure  men  in  their  fat 
places  of  emolument!  Now,  we  will  do  well 
if  we  will  go  to  work  like  honest  men,  and 
strike  off  the  excrescences  that  affect  the  body 
politic.  Let  the  hordes  of  servants  and  retain¬ 
ers,  uselessly  employed,  be  dismissed.  If  we 
do  that,  then  we  will  do  what  is  valuable. 
Just  as  you  raise  wages  here,  will  they  be 
raised  elsewhere  in  the  country  for  like  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  States  imitate  exactly  the  example  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Four  dollars  a  day 
do  not  pay  a  man’s  expenses,  I  am  told.  We 
hear  it  asserted  that  $3,000  a  year  will  not 
more  than  pay  necessary  expenses.  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  some  members  expend 
$6,000  and  $10,000  a  year.  They  have  the 
right  to  do  that,  for  then  they  expend  from 
their  own  private  means.  I  will  not  inter¬ 
meddle  with  the  private  rights  of  individuals  ; 
but  when  the  Government  is  taxed  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  certain  men  above  their 
fellows,*  I  say  that  I  have  a  right  to  object. 
There  is  no  man  in  this  country  who  feels 
more  delighted  than  I  do  in  its  legitimate 
advancement  in  wealth  and  prosperity  ;  but, 
sir,  I  fear  luxury  and  enervation.  I  feel  proud 
that  I  have  lived  to  see  a  comparative  wilder¬ 
ness,  occupied  by  twenty-five  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants,  blossom  into  full-grown  States,  with  a 
population  of  nine  million.  May  I  never  live 
to  see  them  sunken  into  an  Asiatic  degen¬ 
eracy  ! 

No  man  with  a  more  swelling  heart  contem¬ 
plates  the  growth  of  this  country.  I  am  fear¬ 
ful,  however,  that  our  people  are  too  fast;  and 
that  unless  they  change  their  course  they  must 
rapidly  degenerate.  We  do.  a  great  many 
things  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
power  in  the  Constitution.  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
hunted  up,  and  money  is  squandered  upon 
them.  Relics  of  distinguished  men  who  have 
gone  before  us  are  overburdened  with  national 
munificence.  Yet  we  hear  constantly  much 
about  the  Constitution;  such,  however,  is  the 
technicality  of  the  rules  of  this  House,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  say  no,  let  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  ever  so  objectionable.  Consider  it.  If 
you  will  not  change  these  things,  then  I  call 
upon  the  people  to  hurl  every  member  from 
this  House,  and  put  in  those  who  will  restore 
the  better  days  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  often  designated  as 
the  servants  of  the  people.  Is  it  not  curious 
that  the  servants  live  much  better  than  the 
masters  ?  Yet  we  make  the  people’s  politics* 
too  often.  We  make  them  believe  this  and 
that,  because  they  put  confidence  in  us. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak¬ 
ing  in  public.  I  know  what  I  do.  If  I  had 
the  fluency  of  others,  I  would  have  a  long  story 
to  tell.  I  have  said  what  I  have  at  the  risk  of 
criticism.  I  have  endeavored  to  state  plain 
and  substantial  truths.  I  do  not  believe,  let  me 


say,  that  this  Government  will  be  crushed  out. 
This  Government  will  not  now  be  dissevered. 
No,  sir,  my  fear  is  that  we  will  wear  out ;  that 
our  people  will  degenerate  and  become  enerva¬ 
ted  and  emasculated,  as  are  the  people  of  Asia, 
because  of  their  debauchery  and  mode  of  living. 
There  is  no  man  acquainted  with  history  who 
will  not  have  the  same  fear.  No  Government 
that  has  preceded  us  ever  had  the  same  facili¬ 
ties  of  destruction.  W e  have  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  former  years,  together  with  those 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  I  must  believe  that 
we  are  unfortunately  driving  towards  the  brink 
of  destruction.  There  is  no  hope  but  by  retra¬ 
cing  our  steps,  and  again  adopting  the  policy 
of  our  fathers.  Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
party,  that  will  begin  it?  It  must  be  begun  if 
we  are  to  be  saved.  Here  is  the  place  to  begin  ' 
it.  Let  us  exhibit  by  our  acts  what  we  profess 
to  be. 

I  will  now,  sir,  say  a  few  words  to  my  par¬ 
ticular  friends.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  being  a 
farmer — a  laborer;  I  am  proud  that  I  have 
done  my  share  of  work.  1  despise  the  man 
who  will  declare  that  labor  is  disgraceful.  It 
is  blasphemy.  God  said  that  man  should  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If  I  have 
ever  done  anything  valuable,  it  has  been  the 
actual  manual  labor  1  have  performed  in  as¬ 
sisting  to  develop  a  new  country.  I  am  proud 
to  say  it.  I  ask  whether  we  have  not  here  too 
many  talkers  ?  They  are  not  laborers  nor 
farmers.  There  are  men  who  want  to  do  all 
of  the  talking ;  at  least,  they  want  to  lead  in  all 
the  talking.  Who  can  deny  that?  It  is  a 
lamentable  truth.  The  evil  has  even  extended 
to  our  boarding-houses.  [Laughter.] 

Why,  sir,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man, 
anywhere  here  in  Washington,  even  among  the 
ladies,  to  get  out  half  a  sentence  without  bein» 
interrupted.  [Laughter.]  This  may  be  laugh¬ 
able  ;  but  it  is  as  true  as  the  other  statements  I 
have  made.  I  ask  these  gentlemen,  who  are  so 
flippant  and  smart,  to  reflect  that  every  man 
here,  by  the  Constitution  of  his  country — and 
we  are  all  Constitution-loving  men — has  just  as 
many  rights  as  they  have. 

Abstractly,  there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth 
who  really  believes  that  he  has  a  right  to  prop¬ 
erty  in  another  man’s  labor.  But  a  question 
of  expediency  comes  in;  and  while  gentlemen 
will  talk  about  this  matter,  I  ask  these  law¬ 
yers— and  I  have  seen  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  of 

them  struggling  for  the  floor  at  the  same  time _ 

that  they  will  reflect  that  others  have  an  equal 
right  to  be  heard,  though  they  are  crowded  out 
by  the  severe  struggle.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
ridiculous  to  talk  in  this  way,  but  I  talk  pretty 
much  what  I  believe  to  be  true  ;  and  if  gentle¬ 
men  will  say  it  is  not  true,  and  prove  it  be 
not  true,  I  am  willing  to  retract.  I  know  it 
may  be  called  indecorous  for  a  man  of  my 
age,  and  among  these  scientific  gentlemen, 
to  talk  in  this  way,  but  I  am  impelled  to  it 
by  facts  which  stare  me  in  the  face;  and 
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there  is  not  a  man  in  the  House  who  will  not 
agree  that  what  I  say  is  true.  Why,  I  have 
heard  ladies  say,  u  Is  it  possible  that  you  do 
not  behave  yourselves  better  ?”  [Laughter.] 
We  occupy  in  this  House  an  exalted  posi¬ 
tion;  and  just  in  proportion  as  our  position  is 
exalted,  and  we  do  not  come  up  to  what  that 
position  requires  of  us,  we  are  degraded.  This 
leap  year  in  politics  is  a  very  dangerous  year 
[laughter]  for  this  Government.  I  am  not 
talking  for  Buncombe,  for  I  shall  never  con¬ 
sent  to  be  a  member  of  Congress  again ;  but 
so  far  as  I  have  any  influence  among  my  con¬ 
stituents,  I  shall  talk  to  them  just  as  I  do  to 
you ;  and  if  they  do  not  believe  me,  it  will  be 
their  fault,  and  not  mine  ;  for  I  know,  and  you 
all  know,  that  I  tell  the  truth.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  man  here  who  will  get  up  and  say 
that  I  am  not  speaking  the  truth.  I  will  now 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  my  friend 
from  Texas.  I  call  him  my  friend,  because  I 
call  every  man  in  this  House  my  friend,  so  long 
as  he  conducts  himself  in  a  gentlemanly  man¬ 
ner.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  REAGAN.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
much  time.  It  is  not  material,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  say  anything ;  but  the  observation  I 
wished  to  submit  is  this  :  that  the  views  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  others  of  his  day  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  presented  in  this  House,  to  show  that 
they  were,  in  the  abstract,  opposed  to  slavery  in 
their  time.  That  proposition  may  be  true ; 
but  to  give  a  correct  understanding  of  what 
seems  to  some  gentlemen  to  be  a  change  of 
conviction  upon  that  subject,  I  desire  to  say, 
that  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  indeed 
within  my  recollection,  very  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South  believed  that  slavery  was  an 
evil;  but  that  they  had  the  institution  among 
them,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  it  without  inflict¬ 


ing  a  greater  evil  upon  the  country.  They  were 
not  able  to  send  off  their  slaves,  and  it  would 
not  do  to  turn  them  loose  among  them. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say,  in  that  regard,  that  it  i3 
probable,  if  a  crusade  had  not  been  instituted 
against  the  slaveholders  ;  if  they  had  not  been 
denounced  as  wicked  and  cruel  men  for  en¬ 
dorsing  what  many  of  them  at  the  time  did  not 
consider  abstractly  right,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
slavery  would  have  been  perpetuated  ;  but  that 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  would  have  been 
ameliorated,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  to  some 
extent;  but  the  amelioration  of  their  condition 
has  been  arrested,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  action  of  men  who  would  have  precipitated 
their  liberation,  and  who  denounced  and  re¬ 
viled  the  owners  of  the  slaves.  The  attack 
made  upon  the  slave  owners  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion  the  morality  of  slaveholding,  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  slaveholding,  the  justice  and  policy  of 
holding  slaves ;  and  necessity  forced  upon  peo¬ 
ple  who  owned  slaves  the  necessity  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  full  investigation  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  in  its  political,  social,  and  moral  bearing; 
into  the  mental  capacity  and  moral  power  of 
the  African  race  ;  their  condition  when  left  to 
themselves,  and  their  relative  condition  when 
in  subordination  to  a  more  intelligent  race  of 
men.  The  result  of  a  most  liberal  and  thorough 
investigation,  followed  out  in  all  its  details,  has 
within  thirty  years  worked  out  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  men,  particularly  in  the 
country  where  the  institution  existed,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  slavery  ;  and  the  conviction  is  now  thor¬ 
oughly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  that  there  is  not,  abstractly,  any  sin 
in  the  holding  of  slaves ;  that  there  is  no  moral 
wrong  in  holding  slaves  ;  that  there  is  no  so¬ 
cial  or  domestic  inconvenience  in  holding  slaves, 
as  there  was  supposed  to  be  thirty  years  ago. 
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The  House  heiug  hi  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having 
voider  consideration  the  annual  message  of  the  President — 

Mr.  CONKLING  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  purpose  to  remnrk  upon 
that  part  of  the  message  wherein  the  President 
informs  us  that  the  fate  of  all  the  Territories  of 
the  Republic  has  been  irrevocably  sealed  by  the 
action  of  a  court  of  law. 

The  announcement  is  a  very  extraordinary 
one ;  it  could  never  have  been  made,  had  our 
institutions  been  purely  elective.  Objectiona¬ 
ble  as  such  a  system  may  have  appeared  to  our 
fathers,  it  would  have  preserved  the  American 
Congress  forever  from  such  a  greeting  as  the 
present  Executive  has  sent  us. 

V'  it,h  no  powers  or  agencies  save  those  con¬ 
ferred  directly  by  the  people,  and  these  deprived 
of  the  element  of  growth  by  provisions  uproot¬ 
ing  them  at  frequent  intervals,  an  age  of  the 
Government  would  not  have  come  when  a  judi¬ 
cial  tribunal  would  attempt,  in  the  sense  im¬ 
plied  by  the  President,  a  “  final  settlement  ”  of 
great  political  questions.  Certainly  no  such 
attempt  would  have  been  based  upon  theories 
falsifying  the  history  of  the  country,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  enthrone  barbarism  in  every  Territorial 
possession,  if  not  in  the  States  themselves.  But, 
sir,  the  checks  and  balances  adjusted  by  our 
fathers  have  proved  inadequate  to  avert  so 
strange  a  contingency.  The  Government  had 
not  reached  the  allotted  years  of  man,  when  its 
judicial  department  attempted  all  that  I  have 
stated.  In  a  case  presenting  the  simple  ques¬ 
tion  of  one  poor  plaintiff’s  right  to  maintain  his 
action,  the  Supreme  Court  has  undertaken  to 
fix  forever  the  most  sacred  rights  of  millions. 
The  step,  to  be  sure,  was  premature.  Ample 
in  jurisdiction,  and  impatient  to  exercise  it,  that 
august  tribunal  was  unwilling  to  turn  a  black 
man  from  its  doors  without  excessive  reason* 


ings.  The  citizenship  of  the  plaintiff  wap 
the  only  point  in  judgment,  and  that  being 
determined  adversely  to  him,  the  case  was  at 
an  end.  Nevertheless,  the  opinions  swell  into 
a  museum  of  discussion,  which,  however  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  debaters,  deserves  no  reverence 
as  law. 

But  the  formal  want  of  authority  in  these 
disquisitions  is  practically  important  only  in 
so  far  as  it  gives  pause  to  events,  and  affords 
time  calmly  to  determine  constitutional  rights 
and  limitations.  That  this  interval  will  be  long, 
cannot  be  expected.  An  occasion  must  soon 
arise  for  imparting  the  forms  of  law  to  these 
premonitory  manifestoes.  Should  it  arise  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  bench,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  eagerly  embraced,  and  then  will  be 
presented  a  question,  perhaps  the  gravest  of  the 
kind  the  present  generation  will  be  called  upon 
to  solve. 

In  its  first  approach,  it  will  seem  a  question 
of  slavery  or  freedom  :  but  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  conflict  of  prerogatives  and  powers,  a  col¬ 
lision  of  forces  in  the  Government,  affecting 
more  or  less  the  fate  of  every  popular  right.  A 
powerful  party  will  be  found  in  the  country, 
maintaining  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  clothed  with  authority  to  say 
what  laws  Congress  may,  and  what  laws  Con¬ 
gress  shall  not,  enact ;  and  that,  whenever 
this  authority  has  been  exercised,  neither  the 
Executive  nor  Congress  may  overstep  the  limits 
it  has  prescribed.  On  the  other  hand,  organ¬ 
izations,  policies,  and  eternal  principles,  will  cry 
out  against  imperial  assumptions,  and  the  issue 
will  stretch  far  beyond  even  the  undiscoverable 
confines  of  the  one  pervading  question  of  human 
slavery. 

Should  the  court  party  prevail,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  be  held  to  endow  the  Judiciary  with 
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censorship  of  Congress,  the  immediate  result 
must  be  to  turn  into  bold  usurpation  the  lead¬ 
ing  statesmanship  of  half  a  century  5  to  ostra¬ 
cise  the  most  numerous  and  liberal  political 
party  in  the  country,  and  to  set  up  dogmas  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  material  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  abhorrent  to  the  convictions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world. 

Such  an  epoch,  could  not  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  present  generation,  unaccompanied  by 
untoward  results.  Violent  revulsions  would  end 
in  a  restoration  of  the  philosophy  of  the  past, 
and  constitutional  majorities,  at  whatever  cost, 
would  sternly  resume  their  sway. 

The  relationships  and  pretensions  of  slavery, 
were  determined  in  this  country  long  ago.  In 
spired  by  the  great  conceptions  in  which  the 
foundations  of  the  Government  were  laid,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  exalted  purposes  it  was  intended 
to  subserve,  profoundly  instructed  in  its  philos¬ 
ophy  and  scope,  the  men  who  inaugurated  the 
Constitution  pursued  no  ambiguous  or  deviating 
course  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

The  early  hours  of  Congress  were  devoted  to 
curbing  the  career  of  this  then  universally-ad¬ 
mitted  evil.  Statesmen  of  all  parties  united  in 
treating  involuntary  servitude  as  a  stationary 
and  not  a  progressive  institution,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Legislature,  was  the  sovereign  power  in¬ 
voked  to  prevent  its  territorial  encroachment. 
The  warrant  for  this  policy,  was  found  in  the 
Constitution  ;  the  free  sentiment  of  ihe  country 
demanded  and  vitalized  it.  That  sentiment  has 
been  goaded  to  a  rapid  and  continual  increase. 

Deploring  slavery  as  a  sad  national  misfor¬ 
tune,  revolting  at  it  as  a  barbarous  and  detest¬ 
able  crime,  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States 
have  ever  sought,  by  moral  and  political  forces, 
to  dissuade  and  discourage  it. 

For  long  years,  this  was  a  moderate  and  for¬ 
bearing  effort,  often  abated  by  a  spirit  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  concession ;  still  oftener  by  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  angry  agitation.  But  now,  sir,  changes 
have  passed  over  us.  Violated  covenants,  law¬ 
less  and  nefarious  proceedings,  bloodshed  upon 
distant  fields,  usurpations  and  brutalities  in 
this  Capitcl,  bravado  in  this  hall,  fresh  as¬ 
sumptions  everywhere,  have  lashed  the  public 
mind  into  intense  activity. 

From  this  time  forth,  we  are  to  have  results, 
and  not  arrangements  ;  issues,  and  not  com¬ 
promises.  The  free  States  insist  that  slavery 
shall  remain  localized  in  the  slaveholding 
states,  and  that  even  there,  its  increase,  un¬ 
aided  by  piracy,  shall  be  only  the  odds  of  the 
game  bt tween  birth  and  death. 

With  an  unalterable  determination  that  sla¬ 
very  shall  never  range  this  continent,  there 
lives  a  hope,  that  even  in  its  abiding  places,  it 
will  wither  and  die.  This,  however,  is  the  prayer 
of  humanity,  not  the  mission  of  a  party. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  asserts  that,  every 
acre  of  the  Territories  is  already  the  rightful 

i>rey  ol  slavery  ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
^resident,  that  u  neither  Congress  upy  a  Terri¬ 


torial  Legislature,  nor  any  human  power,  has 
any  authority  to  annul  or  impair  this  vested 
right.”  Such  will  be  the  decision  of  the  present 
court ;  and  the  sophistry  which  supports  it 
would  carry  bondage  into  every  state  in  the 
Republic. 

Ihe  whole  subject,  then,  will  be  broad  enough, 
the  conviction  ot  the  public  mind  deep  enough, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  conflict  be 
tween  legislative  and  judicial  power.  The  con¬ 
troversy  will  derive  seriousness  from  its  imme¬ 
diate  results,  but  still  more  from  the  equilib¬ 
rium  or  preponderance  it  will  establish  among 
the  three  great  forces  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
now  to  examine  the  soundness  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  judge  Taney  and  his  associates,  nor 
to  inquire  whether  that  argument,  when  it 
takes  on  the  sanctions  of  a  decision,  will  be 
good  law  or  bad.  That  inquiry  has  been  elabo 
rately  prosecuted  here  and  elsewhere,  and  nevei 
with  more  felicity  than  the  other  day,  when,  in 
tre  ting  it,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Corwin]  recalled  from  long  banish¬ 
ment  the  almost  forgotten  spirit  of  parliament¬ 
ary  eloquence. 

My  business  to-day  is  with  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  with  its  wisdom.  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  ascertain  whether  decisions  of  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  are  binding  upon  the  law-making  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government ;  and,  if  not  bind¬ 
ing,  how  far  they  should  influence  legislative 
action. 

The  war  of  independence  was  waged  to  re¬ 
dress  really  but  a  single  grievance  5  and  that 
was  the  origination  and  enforcement  of  laws  not 
instituted  by  those  who  were  expected  to  obey 
them.  The  Revolution  accomplished  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  reform  5  and  that  was,  to  endow  the  colonists 
with  sovereign  right  to  make,  unmake,  and 
modify  their  laws  and  institutions.  The  men 
who  died  for  this  great  prerogative,  not  more 
than  those  who  lived  to  achieve  and  perpetuate 
it,  were  profoundly  learned  in  the  realities  of 
civil  liberty.  Conversant  with  the  systems  of 
modern  statesmen,  they  had  studied  the  dreams 
of  the  old  philosophers,  who  saw  visions  of  or¬ 
ganized  freedom  before  the  age  of  free  govern¬ 
ments  had  dawned.  They  had  pondered  the 
experience  of  despotisms  and  democracies, 
and  explored  the  paths  by  which  republics  had 
descended  from  greatness  to  decay.  Their  an¬ 
cestors,  exiles  from  many  Governments,  had 
bequeathed  a  hatred  of  the  wrongs  of  all.  The 
French  Revolution  was  just  delivering  its  ter¬ 
rible  message  to  mankind.  Their  own  enno¬ 
bling  experience,  the  sympathies,  the  prayers, 
the  warnings  of  the  world,  all  conspired  to  ele¬ 
vate  their  appreciation  of  that  attribute  of  a 
people  which  had  perished,  save  in  America — 

I  mean,  complete,  civilized  freedom — freedom 
unimpaired  by  the  existence  of  a  single  pre¬ 
rogative  residing  anywhere  save  in  the  people 
themselves. 

Thus  prepared  for  their  great  undertaking, 
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the  men  of  1787  bent  every  energy  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  Government  which  should  preserve 
forever  all  the  liberties  just  achieved.  If  there 
were  those  whose  purposes  were  different,  those 
who  doubted  the  longevity  of  republican  insti¬ 
tutions — who,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  strength 
and  stability  to  the  Government  to  be  formed, 
favored  the  surrender  of  popular  supremacy — 
they  were  not  the  men  whose  counsel  prevailed 
in  the  plan  that  was  adopted,  or  the  result  that 
was  attained.  The  party  which  ruled  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Convention,  and  which  afterwards  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  States 
upon  the  proposed  Constitution,  was  the  party 
which  insisted  on  the  jealous  reservation  by  the 
people  of  every  right  and  power  not  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  vitality  of  the  Government. 

I  speak  of  reservations  by  the  people,  and  not 
by  the  States,  because,  for  the  purposes 'of  my 
argument,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  how  far  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is,  as  now 
asserted,  a  confederation  of  sovereignties,  and 
how  far  it  is,  as  the  Supreme  Court  long  ago 
decided,  a  union  of  the  people  themselves.  It 
is,  then,  to  the  liberal  element  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  we  must  look  to  discover,  as  far  as 
the  intention  of  its  framers  can  be  carried  into 
its  construction,  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  construction,  now  for  the  first  time 
contended  for  by  the  party  calling  itself  Dem¬ 
ocratic  be  true,  the  apostles  of  limited  govern¬ 
ment,  in  their  earliest  ministrations,  installed 
a  power  practically  as  irrevocable  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  as  an  artificial  power  could  be,  and 
more  sweeping  and  absolute  in  its  supremacy 
than  any  judicial  tribunal  mentioned  in  his¬ 
tory. 

Not  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Maximilian, 
not  the  courts  whose  records  have  been  kept 
by  the  headsman  at  the  block,  certainly  no 
tribunal  which  has  escaped  the  execrations 
of  humanity,  ever  wielded  such  unmeasured 
power. 

Why,  sir,  the  infallibility  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  makes  the  Constitution,  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  nothing  but  wax  in 
the  hands  ot  judges;  it  amounts  to  a  running 
power  of  amendment.  If  the  Constitution  as 
the  court  now  expounds  it,  is  the  Constitution, 
we,  as  legislators,  are  sworn  to  support,  our 
allegiance  in  the  year  of  grace  1860,  is  duetto 
an  instrument  very  different  from  that  which 
guided  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

But,  without  allowing  myself  to  dwell  upon 
the  enormity  of  such  a  power,  let  me  speak  of 
the  anomaly  of  its  existence. 

The  Federal  polity  of  this  country  is  nothing 
more  than  three  agencies — the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial;  all  alike  constituted 
by  the  people  to  do  particular  acts.  However 
disguised  by  titles,  or  deified  by  ascriptions, 
these  several  departments  are  mere  agents  of 
one  principal,  servants  of  one  master;  acting 
and  being  under  one  appointment,  namely,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Now,  by  what  dislocation  of  the  settled  no¬ 
tions  of  centuries,  should  one  of  three  agents, 
coeval  and  identical  in  origin,  be  suffered  to 
determine  for  himself,  as  against  all  the  world, 
not  merely  his  own  powers,  but  the  rights  and 
powers  of  his  co-agents,  the  construction  and 
effect  of  the  common  warrant,  and  the  powers, 
remedies,  and  rights,  of  the  common  principal ; 
and  this  without  escape  and  without  appeal  ? 
Bear  in  mind,  in  the  case  I  am  putting,  the 
principal,  is  the  jealous  people  I  have  described ; 
the  powers  flung  away  are  the  same  just  rescued 
from  eternal  loss  by  martyrdom  and  war. 

But,  sir,  this  one  overmastering  agent  is  a 
more  marvellous  creation  than  I  have  stated. 
Its  appointment  is  perpetual,  and  was  executed 
in  blank,  the  principal  not  knowing  whose 
name  might  fill  it  at  first,  nor  who  would  suc¬ 
ceed  when  changes  should  occur.  The  other 
two,  of  these  three  agents,  are  selected  directly 
and  solely  by  their  authorizing  power,  and  they 
yield  up  their  trusts  finally  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  uncounted 
and  unlimited  powers,  were  all,  we  are  told, 
given  to  the  one  whose  appointment  is  irrevo¬ 
cable,  and  whose  personality  the  principal  can 
never  know. 

Should  we  commiserate  as  madmen,  con¬ 
demn  as  criminals,  or  commend  as  statesmen, 
the  men  who  would  introduce  into  a  state 
such  an  arrangement  as  I  have  supposed  ? 

Yet,  sir,  this  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  action 
imputed  to  those  who,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1787,  with  Washington  at  their  head,  com¬ 
menced  the  task  of  revising  the  old  Articles  of 
Confederation.  With  a  Constitution  to  devise, 
establishing  three  departments  of  Government, 
it  is  now  asserted  that  they  constituted  one  of 
these  departments  supreme — not  merely  within 
its  own  sphere,  but  supreme  in  every  sphere, 
paramount  virtually  to  the  Constitution,  and 
to  the  reserved  rights  of  those  who  were  to 
ordain  it. 

The  department  thus  inflated  with  supremacy, 
is  the  one  removed  furthest  from  the  origin  of 
all  political  power  in  this  country ;  the  one 
least  in  sympathy  with  the  people,1  and  re¬ 
strained  from  trampling  upon  popular  rights, 
by  nothing  save  the  most  unreliable  of  safe¬ 
guards,  the  fidelity  of  unwatched  human  na¬ 
ture. 

It  is,  sir,  essentially  an  irresponsible  power, 
but  little  less,  at  best,  than  an  oligarchy  in  the 
Republic. 

I  know  there  is  a  power  of  impeachment 
lying  back  in  the  recesses  of  the  Constitution; 
but,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  it  does  not  reach  the 
efficiency  of  a  “  scarecrow.”  Corrupt  inten¬ 
tion,  so  sheer  as  to  be  demonstrable,  is  the 
only  basis  of  impeachment,  decisions  can 
afford ;  and  human  intention,  hiding  among 
subtilties  and  skulking  among  pretexts,  has 
baffled  discovery  for  six  thousand  years. 

I  repeat,  that  this  overtopping  instrumental¬ 
ity  is  an  irresponsible  existence,  designed,  as 
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seems  to  be  supposed,  to  absorb  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  political  power. 

Can  it  be  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Government?  Unnatural,  ruin¬ 
ous,  culpable,  as  such  a  perversion  of  reason 
and  common  sense  would  have  been  in  the 
structure  of  the  earliest  and  rudest  democracy, 
it  could  hardly  have  crept  into  a  fabric  raised 
by  men  who  built,  not  in  the  gray  twilight  of 
tne  morning,  but  with  the  rays  of  enlightened 
centuries  streaming  upon  them. 

In  all  the  models  from  which  they  drew  their 
ideas  of  free  government,  where  did  they  find 
an  anomaly  like  this  ?  Antagonism  to  such 
consolidated  powers,  was  the  ruling  glory  of  the 
.and  whose  laws  and  customs  they  chiefly  imi¬ 
tated.  Monarchy  as  she  was,  England  had 
long  been  ruled  by  laws  made  in  the  people’s 
Parliament,  and  these  laws  were  omnipotent 
over  king,  church,  and  aristocracy.  She  had 
no  written  constitution  ;  her  ecclesiastical  and 
royal  prerogatives  dated  back  for  centuries  ; 
the  illiberality  of  her  system,  in  other  respects 
had  driven  many  of  her  children  to  foreign 
lands;  but  an  untamable  love  of  liberty  had 
compelled  a  recognition  of  popular  supremacy 
and  right.  This  example,  with  its  glowing  his¬ 
tory,  hallowed  as  an  inheritance  from  parents, 
must  have  been  strangely  lost,  indeed,  upon 
the  sons  of  constitutional  liberty. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  is  mere  specula¬ 
tion  upon  what  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
would  have  been  likely  to  do.  Let  us  come  to 
what,  in  fact,  they  did  ;  and  here  we  must  rely 
mainly  upon  the  records  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
vention.  The  debates  in  the  State  Conventions 
shed  little  light  on  the  precise  point  I  am  en¬ 
deavoring  to  present.  With  the  States,  the 
query  respecting  the  proposed  Federal  Judiciary, 
was,  how  far  it  would  overshadow  their  own 
sovereignties  and  tribunals.  For  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  these  were  questions  of  greater  interest 
to  them,  than  the  bearings  upon  each  other  of 
the  federal  departments. 

In  the  federal  convention  the  case  was 
different.  There,  no  subject  earlier  engaged 
attention,  and  none  received  more  serious 
consideration,  than  the  hazards  of  unrestrain¬ 
ed  and  unbalanced  legislative  power,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  it.  The  de¬ 
bates  recalled  the  fate  of  the  Italian  Repub¬ 
lics,  and  of  the  other  states  which  had  gone 
down  in  darkness,  under  the  fell  sway  of 
single,  unchecked  assemblies.  Every  danger 
of  unlimited  power  to  make  laws,  every  objec¬ 
tion  to  it,  all  the  evils  it  might  occasion,  were 
weighed  again  and  again.  By  common  accord, 
every  abridgment  necessary  was  sought  after, 
and  carefully  adjusted  and  applied.  A  second 
legislative  assembly,  which  might  check  and  ; 
overrule  the  first,  was  the  earliest  expedient  J 
adopted.  The  mode  of  selecting  the  members  j 
of  these  two  bodies  ;  the  duration  of  their  terms  j 
of  office ;  the  basis  and  ratio  of  representation  ! 
in  the  case  of  each — all  were  different.  These 


diversities  of  organization  in  the  two  Houses, 
were  carefully  contrived,  in  order  to  check,  by 
self-counteraction,  inherent  tendencies  to  evil. 

The  nature  and  composition  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  being  agreed  on  and  perfected,  its  functions 
came  to  be  considered,  and  then  the  external 
checks  by  which  it  might  be  regulated.  Its 
powers  were  not  only  defined,  guarded,  and  even 
enumerated,  but  carefully  distributed  between 
the  two  Houses,  so  that  each  should  have  its 
exclusive  responsibilities,  which  might  never  be 
shared  by  the  other.  This  done,  anxious  hours 
were  spent  in  providing  and  arranging  some 
outer  guard  to  Congress. 

The  first  suggestion  was  the  veto  power. 
It  encountered  a  whirlwind  of  denunciation. 
It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  give  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  a  negative  upon  the  action  of  Con¬ 
gress,  which  should  be  final.  This  proposi¬ 
tion  passed  in  the  negative,  every  state  voting 
against  it.  The  idea  of  imposing  any  exter¬ 
nal  rein  at  all  upon  the  Legislature,  met  with 
stern  resistance.  It  was  opposed  as  anti-re¬ 
publican  ;  it  was  stigmatized  as  an  offshoot 
ot  monarchy.  So  jealous  were  our  fathers  lest 
anything  should  lasten  itself  upon  the  Con¬ 
stitution  savoring  in  the  least  of  encroachment 
upon  the  democratic  element  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment!  And  yet,  sir,  how  harmless,  how  trifling, 
how  impotent,  is  the  veto  power,  compared  with 
the  dictatorship  now  proposed  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  it  authorizes 
is  conclusive  upon  no  one.  After  a  bill  has 
been  vetoed,  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  two 
Houses  still  make  it  a  law ;  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
is  no- more  than  in  the  first  iustance  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  many  of  the  states  to  the  passage  of 
ordinary  bills.  But,  sir,  more  than  this— the 
veto  power  is  not  confided  to  a  body  of  men 
whose  number  is  left  indefinite,  and  must  ever 
remain  subject  to  statutory  alteration ;  but  to 
a  single  man,  whose  very  individuality  ex¬ 
poses  him  to  rigid  accountability.  The  veto 
power  was  not  intrusted  to  keepers,  select¬ 
ed,  nominated,  and  confirmed,  without  any 
agency  or  knowledge  of  the  people,  but  to  an 
officer  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  Better 
than  all,  the  veto  power  was  committed  to  a 
custodian  who  can  never  abuse  it  longer  than 
four  years,  not  to  men  whose  life  tenures  may 
continue  them  in  place  long  after  their  useful¬ 
ness  is  ended. 

But,  sir,  we  shall  find  something  yet  more 
specific  in  the  doings  of  the  old  State  House, 
to  tell  us  whether  the  men  who  immortalized 
it,  meant  the  purple  vest  to  lurk  among  the 
folds  of  a  judge’s  gown.  Judicial  meddling 
with  legislation  is -no  new  conceit.  The  journal 
of  the  Convention  is  a  stinging  satire  upon  it, 
for  it  showed  its  head  there  under  the  name  of  a 
u  Council  of  Revision.”  On  the  29th  of  May, 
the  third  day  after  its  business  began,  Edmund 
Randolph,,  of  Virginia,  introduced  fifteen  re¬ 
solves,  which  constituted  the  groundwork  of 
much  of  the  subsequent  action  and  deliberation 


the  Convention.  The  eighth  of  these  resolu- 
>ns  was  as  follows  : 

<  Resolved,  That  the  Executive,  and  a  convenient  number 
the  National  Judiciary,  ought  to  compose  a  council  of  re- 
;on  with  authority  to  examine  every  act  of  the  National 
dslature  before  it  shall  operate,  and  every  act  of  a  partic- 
v  Legislature  before  a  negative  thereon  shall  be  final ;  and 
it  the  dissent  of  said  council  shall  amount  to  a  rejection, 
less  the  act  of  the  National  Legislature  shall  be  again 
ssed,  or  that  of  a  particular  Legislature  be  again  neg- 
ved  by  —  of  the  members  of  each  branch.” 

Mr.  Elliot,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  De- 
ites,  at  pages  56,  57,  and  60,  traces  “the  de- 
ine  and  fall  ”  of  this  proposition.  It  perished 
r  lack  of  the  lights  of  modern  Democracy, 
hich  had  not  then  dawned  upon  the  world, 
he  journal  shows  that,  on  the  4th  of  June — 

“  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  to  take  into  considera- 
m  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  resolutiou  submitted  by 
r.  Randolph,  namely  : 

“  ‘  Resolved ,  That  tho  National  Executive,  and  a  convem- 
lt  number  of  the  National  Judiciary,  ought  to  compose  a 
mncil  of  revision.’  . ,  .  .  ^ 

“  It  was  then  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
lid  <“iuse,  in  order  to  introduce  the  following  resolution, 
ibimited  by  Mr.  Gerry ,  namely  : 

<<  <  Resolved,  That  the  National  Executive  shall  have  a 
ght  to  negative  any  legislative  act,  which  shall  not  be  at- 

srwards  passed  unless  by - parts  ol  the  National  Legis- 

iitufe.’ 

“  And  on  the  question  to  postpone,  it  passed  in  the  affirm- 

Faxs— Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  North 
arolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — 6.  .  . 

“  JYays— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland ,  and  Virginia— 4. 
“  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
lamilton,  to  strike  out  the  words,  ‘  shall  not  be  afterwards 

'■assed  but  by - -  parts  of  each  branch  of  the  National  Leg- 

slalurc  •  ’  and  on  tho  question  to  strike  out  the  words,  it 
lassed  unanimously  in  the  negative. 

“It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Butler,  seconded  by  Dr. 
'ranklin,  that  the  resolution  be  altered,  so  as  to  read  : 

“  ‘  Resolved ,  That  the  National  Executive  have  power  to 

suspend  any  legtsiative  act  lor - •  ’  _  _ 

“  And  on  the  question  to  agree  to  the  alteration,  it  passed 
manimousiy  in  the  negative.  ...  , 

“  A  question  was  then  takeD  on  the  resolution  submitted 

>y  Mr.  Gerry,  namely  :  ,  ,  ., 

“  ‘  Resolved ,  That  the  National  Executive  shall  have  the 
•ight  to  negative  any  legislative  act,  which  shall  not  be 
Uterwards  passed  unless  by  two-third  parts  of  each  branch 
jf  the  National  Legislature.’ 

“And  on  the  question  to  agree  to  the  same,  it  passed  in 
“  Yeas — Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 


“  Mr.  Gerry  objects  to  the  clause,  moves  its  postponement, 
in  order  to  let  in  a  motion  ‘  that  the  right  of  revision  should  be 
in  the  Executive  only.1 

“Mr.  Wilson  contends  that  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
ought  to  have  a  joint  and  full  negative  ;  they  cannot  other¬ 
wise  preserve  their  importance  against  the  Legislature. 

“Mr.  King  was  against  the  interference  ol  the  Judicial  ; 
they  may  be  biased  in  the  interpretation.  He  is  therefore  to 
give  the  Executive  a  complete  negative. 

‘  Carried  to  be  postponed.” 


ware. 


Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Gcor- 


rja _ 3 

5  “  iVays— Connecticut  and  Maryland— 2. 

“  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Madison,  that  the  following  amendment  be  made  to  the  last 
resolution  :  After  the  words  ‘  National  Executive,  to  add  the 
words  ‘  a  convenient  number  of  the  A  ational  Judiciary. 

“Au  objection  being  taken,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  last  amendment  at  this  time,  notice  was 
given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr  Madison,  that  the 
lame  would  he  moved  to  morrow.  Wednesday  assigned  to 

reconsider.  c  i-ot 

< <  Wednesday ,  June  6,1  tbi. 

“  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  to 
amend  the  eighth  resolution,  which  respects  the  negative  to 
be  vested  in  the  National  Executive,  by  adding,  alter  the 
words  1  National  Executive,’  the  words,  ‘  with  a  convenient 

number  of  the  National  Judicial  y  ,  j 

“  On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  addition  of  these  voids, 

it  passed  in  the  negative  :  „ 

“  leas — Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Virginia-  . 

“  Nays — Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia— 8. 

Chief  Justice  Yates,  in  his  Secret  Debates, 
lets  us  still  further  into  the  feelings  aroused  by 
this  proposal  for  judicial  monitors.  At  pages 
60  and  61  of  his  notes,  he  makes  these  entries  : 

“  8.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  and  a  number  of  the 
Judicial  officers  ought  to  compose  a  council  of  revision 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  but  three  States  fa¬ 
vored  this  soft-sounding  “  council  of  revision.’7 

When  the  Constitution  had  taken  shape,  an¬ 
other  attempt  was  made  to  open  the  door  be¬ 
tween  Congress  and  the  court.  The  journal 
shows,  at  page  135  of  the  same  volume,  that 
on  the  15th  of  August — 

“  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  seconded,  to  agree 
to  the  following  amendment  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the 
sixth  article  :  ‘Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  two 
Houses,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  severally  pre-  ■ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  judges 
of  the.  Supreme  Court,  for  the  revision  of  each.  If,  upon  such 
revision,  they  shall  approve  of  it,  tiiey  shall  respectively 
signify  their  approbation  by  signing  it  ;  but  it  upon  such  re¬ 
vision  it  shall  appear  improper  to  either,  or  both,  to  bo 
passed  into  a  law,  it  shall  bo  returned,  with  the  objections 
against  it,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  tho  bill ;  but  if,  after  such  reconsidera¬ 
tion  two-thirds  of  that  House,  when  either  the  President  or 
a  majority  of  the  judges  shall  object,  or  three-tourths,  where 
both  shall  object,  shall  agree  to  pass  it,  it  shall,  togethci 
with  the  objections,  be  sent  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it 
shall  likewise  bo  reconsidered  ;  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  other  House,  as  tho  case  may 
he  it  shall  become  a  law  ;  ’  which  passed  iu  the  negative  : 

“  Teas — Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia— 3. 

< <  Nays — New  Hampshire ,  Massachusetts ,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia — 8.”  . 

This  last  proposition  was,  it  will  be  seen,  dis¬ 
connected  with  everything  to  which  the  states 
could  object.  It  was  a  proposal  merely  to 
allow  the  judges  to  supervise,  in  a  limited 

sense,  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Abhorrent  as  this  scheme  ot  revision  seems 
to  have  been  to  the  illustrious  men  who  dis¬ 
cussed  it,  see  how  infinitely  it  falls  short,  in 
every  ground  of  objection,  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  court  is  monarch,  government,  final  arbi- 
ter,  what  you  will,  of  political  controversies. 

Tho  “  council  of  revision  ”  was  not  to  act 
finally  ;  and,  composed  as  it  was  to  be,  it  would 
have  been  not  only  to  some  extent  a  responsi¬ 
ble  body,  but  operative  upon  all  laws  without 
exception,  and  therefore  affording  some  hope 
of  consistency.  Why  was  this  comparatively 
harmless  grant  of  power  refused,  if  the  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  give  the  J udiciary  absolute,  final 

power  to  defeat  legislation? 

Mr.  MILES.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the 
o-entleman,  for  I  have  been  listening  to  his  ar¬ 
gument,  which  really  is  an  able  one,  with  great 
interest.  I  would  like  him  to  tell  us  right  here, 
however,  upon  what  it  is  he  builds  up  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  this  side  of  the  House  holds  to  any 
such  doctrine  as  that  which  he  states.  1  do 
not  recognise  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the 
absolute  arbiter  of,  or  has  any  power  over,  po¬ 
litical  questions  between  the  States. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  I  have  heard  the  gentle¬ 
man  before  disclaim  being  a  communicant  of 
that  church  of  whick  Mr.  Buchanan  is  the  visi- 


hie  head,  [laughter,]  and  I  have  no  idea  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  political  demise,  masses 
would  be  said  for  ban  in  Democratic  cathe¬ 
drals.  But,  sir,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  btates  m  his  message,  when  Judo-e 
igoc-GLAS  in  his  manifestoes,"  when  the  plat¬ 
forms  adopted  in  Democratic  convocations, 
great  and  small,  throughout  the  land,  repeat 
this  doctrine  day  after  day,  until  very  manv  wise 
and  patriotic  men,  who  agree  with  me  in  poli- 
lcs,  admit  it  to  be  almost  treason  to  say,  or  to 
believe,  what  t  say  and  believe  upon  this  sub- 
,]er  I  think  I  am  not  fighting  a  windmill,  or  a 
shadow  in  attacking  the  positions  I  assail. 

llV'  gentleman  permit  me? 

Mr.  CONKLING.  My  time  is  waning  rapid- 
jy,  but  I  would,  rather  than  not,  yield  to  gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  the  House  will  consent  that  inter¬ 
ruptions  shall  not  be  taken  from  my  time.  I 
nd  that  my  argument  is  in  arrear,  and  that  I 
wi  not  get  through,  at  best,  without  interrup- 
tion,  within  the  time  alloted  me  under  the  rule. 


But,  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  we  had  no  key 
to  the  Constitution  but  the  Constitution  itself: 
could  we  find  it  in  provisions  such  as  would 
have  been  inserted,  had  the  design  been  to  em¬ 
power  the  court  to  control  Congress  by  its  de¬ 
cisions  ?  J 

Cet  us  shut  our  eyes  to  the  minor  oversights 
and  incompleteness  of  the  work,  if  that  were 
to  be  its  object.  Forget,  if  you  please,  that  the 
cases  m  which  errors  of  legislation  would  be 
corrected  must  be  purely  accidental,  and  occa¬ 
sional  only,  depending  wholly  upon  the  will  of 
litigants }  so  that  parliamentary  usurpations 
might  go  on  till  immense  interests  had  inter- 
vened  and  never  be  discovered,  unless  some 
plaintiff,  more  litigious  than  his  neighbors, 
should  brave  the  uncertainties  of  a  jury  and  a 

Even  overlook  the  fact  that  the  right  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  Constitution  for  co-ordinate  branches 
ot  the  Government,  if  given  to  anybody,  is 
given,  not  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  to  infe¬ 
rior  courts,  not  named  in  the  Constitution.  By 
section  two  of  article  three,  the  Supreme  Court 
nas  no  jurisdiction  in  any  case  which  could 
well  give  rise  to  a  constitutional  question,  ex- 
cept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reviewing  the  action 
of  inferior  courts,  to  correct  their  errors.  Con¬ 
clude,  if  you  can,  that  the  district  judges  and 

juries  of  the  land  are  our  constitutional  mas¬ 
ters. 

Surmount  all  obstacles,  till  you  come  to  the 
provision  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  itself: 

“ In  al|  Cases  ?ffectin£  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
partv  tlfo  9nnSUk’  th?so  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
afl  tbJ  oLr sha11  havo  original  jurisdiction.  In 
an  tlit  other  cases  betore  mentioned,  tbe  Supreme  Court  shall 

wS  ^^JUTdiCti?D  both  ils  to  Iaw  ™d  fact,  with  s!Jh 
xccptxoiu, ,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  Congress  may  make." 

There  it  stands  5  and  it  comprises  every  word 
°  ound  m  the  Constitution  giving  the  Su- 
preme  Court  jurisdiction  in  any  case  whatever, 
as  that  language  employed  by  lawyers  and 


statesmen,  who  meant  to  subject  Congress  t< 
the  Court,  and  not  the  Court  to  Congress'- 
1  oes  it  not  rather  place  the  J udiciary  very  mud 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature?  Mani 
restly  it  does ;  because,  at  any  moment,  an  act 
ot  lepeal  or  amendment  may  sweep  from  the 
statute  book,  the  whole  procedure  by  which 
alone  the  Supreme  Court  lays  hold  upon  consti¬ 
tutional  questions.  Were  there  no  other  answer 
to  the  attempt  made  by  the  President  and  his 
party  unduly  to  exalt  the  ermine,  this  single 
clause  would  go  far  to  excuse  the  stubbornness 
Will  not  bow  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
whole  Government  of  this  great  nation  is  put 
away  in  one  lower  room  of  this  many-chambered 
Capitol. 

But,  sir,  these  are  not  the  only  respects  in 
which  our  fathers  were  singularly  infelicitous,- 
it  their  design  was  to  create  in  the  Judiciary  a 
ht  repository  for  transcendent  political  powers. 
Ihey  failed  to  indicate  iu  any  way  the  number 
of  the  judges,  and  it  is  only  indirectly  to  be 
inferred  that  they  intended  more  than  one. 
lhus,  the  believers  in  a  judicial  regency  must 
suppose  that  its  authors  were  content  that  the 
whim  of  time  should  say  whether  two  persons,  1 
or  some  larger  number,  should  compose  it,  onlv 
providing  that  its  members  should  not  be  re- 

unfit^’  h°Wever  suPerannuated,  or  originally 

.  Nay,  more,  sir:  it  must  be  imagined  that, 
in  conferring  political  omnipotence,  care  was 
taken  to  bestow  it  on  the  only  department 
ot  the  Government  in  which  no  qualifications 
of  any  kind  are  required.  To  be  eligible  to  the 
othce  of  President,  or  even  Vice  President,  the 
person  must  be  of  prescribed  birth,  residence, 
and  age.  Senators  must  be  at  least  thirty  years 
o  d,  and  their  citizenship  of  nine  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  Even  the  members  of  this  House,  consti¬ 
tuting  hardly  half  a  department,  must  have 
reached  an  age  at  which  maturity  is  thought  to 
begin^-a  provision  depriving  some  of  the  doings 
of  this  body  of  that  much-needed  extenuation 
W  a  11  ex^reme  youth  alone  might  hope  for. 

All  these  requirements  were  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  But  yet, 
sir,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Brown,  I 
whose  name  has  been  called  without  response 
ever  since  the  session  began,  simply  because 
nve-and-twenty  winters  have  not  passed  over 
him,  was  constitutionally  eligible,  three  years 
ago,  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
otates,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  lawyer  or 

not.  At  twenty-one,  as  well  as  at  eighty-one, 
he  might 

“®bak®  Ilis  ambrosial  curls,  and  give  the  nod, 
me  stamp  of  fate,  the  sanction  of  a  god.” 

These,  and  many  other  considerations,  which 
t  le  hour  rule  has  prevented  my  adverting  to 
ffiad  me  to  conclude:  First,  that  the  judgments 
ot  the  bupreme  Court  are  binding  only  upon  in¬ 
ferior  courts  and  parties  litigant.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  when  a  constitutional  question  is  decided, 
so  long  as  the  Court  adheres  to  the  decision, 
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ts  of  Congress  repugnant  to  the  principle  laid 
wn,  will  be  inoperative  just  so  far,  in  the 
lguage  ot  Mr.  V  an  Buren,  as  u  they  depend 
,0n  the  courts  for  their  execution,”  and  no  far- 
er.  Second,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
>urt  are  not  obligatory  upon  Congress  in  any 
nse;  but,  like  other  arguments,  are  addressed 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  Being  the  solemn 
ts  of  one  department  of  the  Government,  they 
e  entitled  to  great  consideration  from  the 
her  departments,  and  ought  not,  on  frivolous 
ounds,  to  be  repudiated.  But  whenever  a 
■cision  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  sub- 
:rsive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 

•  is  otherwise  hurtfully  erroneous,  it  is  not 
ily  the  right,  but  the  solemn  duty  of  Congress, 
ursistently  to  disregard  it. 

These  conclusions,  thus  hastily  stated,  are 
rgely  supported  by  high  authority.  .  Not  few- 

•  than  five  of  the  States  of  the  Union-  New 
ork,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
eorgia — have  from  time  to  time  refused, 
i rough  their  civil  authorities  and  tribunals,  to 
lbmit  to  even  the  legal  supremacy  over  them 
fthe  Federal  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  President,  treated  as  un 
Dnstitutional  laws  which  the  Supreme  Court 
ad  elaborately  decided  to  be  valid. 

Andrew  Jackson,  as  President,  vehemently 
sfused  to  receive  interpretations  of  the  Con- 
jtution  from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  unpre- 
edented  popular  majorities  sustained  and  ap- 
landed  him. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
2 'it  it  was  competent  for  Congress  to  charter 
United  States  Bank;  yet,  from  that  day  to 
his,  as  the  English  fire  a  gun  in  passing  Copen- 
agen,  so  the  Democratic  party,  in  all  its  con¬ 
ocations,  from  a  ward  caucus  to  a  national 
> laza  de  toro,  solemnly  resolves  that  a  United 
•tates  Bank  is  unconstitutional. 

At  an  early  day,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
hat  one  Duane  was  not  a  citizen ;  on  precisely 
he  same  facts,  this  House  decided  that  William 
Smith  was  a  citizen,  and  admitted  him  to  his 

eat.  ' 

These  are  among  the  acts  which  have  gone 
nto  history,  to  cry  out  against  the  right 
)f  judges  to  control  the  action  of  co-ordinate 
tranches  of  the  Government. 

The  annals  of  the  country  record  the  opinions 
of  men,  some  of  them  illustrious,  some  notorious, 
and  all  conspicuous  in  the  nation’s  career,  forti¬ 
fying  my  position.  I  will  refer  to  only  a  few  of 
them.  First,  to  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Jefferson- 
some  of  them  addressed  to  members  ot  a  family 
renowned  for  generations,  which  still  preserves 
its  purity  and  its  fame  in  the  person  ot  a  member 
of  this  body.  In  replying,  on  the  11th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1804,  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Adams,  Mr. 
Jefferson  makes  use  of  this  emphatic  language, 
which  may  be  found  at  page  561  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works: 

«  You  seem  to  think  it  devolved  on  the  judges  to  decide 
on  the  validity  of  the  sedition  law.  But  nothing  in  the  Con¬ 


stitution  has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  Executive, 
more  than  to  the  Executive  for  them.  Both  magistrates  ate 
equally  independent  in  the  sphere  ol  action  ass.gncd  to  them. 
The  judges,  believing  the  law  constitutional,  had  a  right  to 
pass  a  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  because  the  power 
was  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  Ex- 
ecutivc,  believing  the  law  to  he  unconstitutional,  were  bound 
to  remit  the  execution  of  it  ;  because  that  power  had  been 
confided  to  them  by  the  Constitution .  That  instrument  meant 
that  its  co-ordinate  branches  should  be  checks  on  each  other. 
But  the  opinion  which  gives  to  the  judges  the  right  to  decide 
what  laws  are  constitutional,  and  what  not,  not  only  lor 
themselves  in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  Executive  also,  in  their  spheres,  would  make  th© 
Judiciary  a  despotic  branch.” 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Torrance,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1815,  and  which  appears  at  page 
461  of  his  sixth  volume,  he  says: 

“The  second  question,  whether  the  judges  are  invested 
with  exclusive  authority  to  docide  on  the  constitutionality  ot 
a  law,  has  been  heretofore  a  subject  of  consideration  with 
me  in  the  exercise  of  official  duties.  Certainly ,  tiheie  is  not 
a  word  in  the  Constitution  which  has  given  that  power  to 
them,  more  than  to  the  Executive  or  Legislative  branches. 
Questions  of  property,  of  character,  and  ol  crime,  being  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  judges,  through  a  dotinite  course  ot  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  laws  involving  such  questions  belong,  ot  course, 
to  them  ;  and  as  they  decide  on  them  ultimately  ,  and  vv  .ab¬ 
out  appeal,  they  of  course  decide  for  themselves.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  validity  of  the  law  or  laws  again  prescribing  Execu¬ 
tive  action,  and  to  be  administered  by  that  branch  ulti¬ 
mately,  and  without  appeal,  the  Executive  must  decide  lor 
themselves,  also,  whether,  under  ths  Constitution,  they  are 
valid  or  not.  So,  also,  as  to  laws  governing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature.  That  body  must  judge  jor  itselj  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law,  and  equally  without  appeal  or  con¬ 
trol  from  its  co-ordinate  branches.” 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  on  the  28th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1820,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
political  work,  in  which  the  author  had  as¬ 
cribed  large  powers  to  the  court,  he  thus  ex¬ 
presses  his  dissent,  (vol.  7,  page  178)  : 

“  You  seem,  in  pages  84  and  148,  to  consider  the  judges  as 
the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions  ;  a  veiy 
dangerous  doctrine  indeed,  and  one  which  would  place  us 
under  the  despotism  of  an  oligarchy.  Our  judges  are  as 
honest  as  other  men,  and  not  more  so.  They  have,  with 
others,  the  same  passions  for  party ,  tor  power, and  tnc  priv¬ 
ilege  of  their  corps.  Their  maxim  is,  ‘  bon-i  judicis  est  ampliare 
jurisdicti'mem,’  and  their  power  the  more  dangerous  as  they 
arc  in  office  for  life,  and  not  responsible,  as  the  other  luuu- 
tionaries  are,  to  the  elective  control.  Tho  Constitution  has 
erected  no  such  single  tribunal,  knowing  that,  to  whatever 
hands  contidod,  with  the  corruptions  of  time  and  party ,  its 
members  would  become  despots.  It  has  more  wisely  made 
all  tho  departments  coequal  and  co-sovereign  witmn  them¬ 
selves.” 

At  page  192,  of  the  same  volume,  he  thus 
expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
dated  December  25,  1820  : 

“  The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  the  subtle  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners  constantly  working  under  gruind  to 
undermine  the  foundations  ot  our  confederated  tabnc.  lmy 
are  construing  our  Constitution  from  a  co-ordination  ot  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  Government  to  a  general  and  supreme  one 
alone.  This  will  lay  all  things  at  their  feet;  and  they  are 
too  well  versed  in  English  law  to  forgc-t  the  maxim,  •  born  ju¬ 
dicis  est  ampliare  jurisdiclionem.’  We  shall  see  it  they  are 
bold  enough  to  take  the  daring  stride  their  Uvo  lawyers 
have  lately  taken.  If  they  do,  then,  with  the  editor  ot  our 
hook,  in  his  address  to  tho  public,  1  will  say,  that  against 
this  every  man  should  raise  his  voice,’  and  more,  should  up¬ 
lift  his  arm.” 

Now,  sir,  hear  what  General  Jackson  pro¬ 
claimed,  in  a  public  message,  on  the  10th  day 
of  January,  1832,  a  few  months  before  his  te- 

election  to  the  Presidency  : 

“  If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the  co-ordinate 
authorities  of  this  Government.  The  Congress,  the  Execu- 
Sve  and  the  Court,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own 
opinkS  of  the  Constitution.  Each  public  officer  who  takes 
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an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  swears  that  he  will  sup¬ 
port  it  as  ho  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by 
others.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President,  to  decide  upon  the 
consf.tutionaiity  of  any  bill  or  resolution  which  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  for  passage  or  approval,  as  it  is  for  the  su¬ 
preme  judges,  when  it  may  be  brought  before  them  for 
judicial  decision.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more 
authority  over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has 
over  the  judges  ;  and,  on  that  point,  the  President  is  inde¬ 
pendent  ot  both.  The  authority  of  the  Supremo  Court  must 
not,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  control  the  Congress  or  the 
Executive  when  acting  in  their  legislative  capacities,  but  to 
have  only  such  influence  as  the  force  of  their  reasoning  mav 
deserve.”  °  J 

These,  when  John  Marshall  and  his  com¬ 
peers  adorned  the  supreme  bench,  were  the 
doctrines  with  which  the  Democratic  party  won 
Presidential  triumphs. 

Let  me  read,  in  this  connection,  from  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  on  the  13th  January, 
1802,  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Vice 
President.  On  a  motion  to  repeal  the  judi¬ 
ciary  act,  then  lately  passed,  Mr.  Breckinridge 
said: 

“  To  make  the  Constitution  a  practical  system,  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  annul  the  laws  of  Congress  cannot  possibly 
exist.  My  idea  of  the  subject,  in  a  few  words,  is,  that  the 
Constitution  intended  a  separation  only  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  three  great  departments.,  giving  to  each  the  exclusive 
authority  of  acting  on  the  subjects  committed  to  each  ;  that 
each  are  intended  to  revolve  within  the  sphere  of  their  own 
orbits  ;  are  responsible  for  their  own  motion  only  ;  and  are 
not  to  direct  or  control  the  course  of  others  ;  that  those,  for 
example,  who  make  the  laws,  are  presumed  to  have  au 
equal  attachment  to,  and  interest  in,  the  Constitution  •  are 
equally  bound  by  oath  to  support  it,  and  have  an  equal  right 
give  a  construction  to  it.  That  the  construction  of  one 
d apartment, of  the  powers  particularly  vested  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  is  of  as  high  authority  at  least  as  the  construction  given 
to  it  by  any  other  department ;  that  it  is  in  tact  more  compe¬ 
tent  to  that  department  to  which  powers  are  exclusively 
confided,  to  decide  upon  the  proper  exercise  of  those  powers 
than  any  other  department  to  which  such  powers  are  not 
intrusted,  aud  who  are  not,  consequently,  under  such  high 
and  responsible  obligations  for  their  constitutional  exercise  • 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Legislature  would  have  an  equal’ 
mght  to  annul  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  founded  on  their 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  courts  would  have  to 
annul  the  acts  ol  the  Legislature,  founded  on  their  construe 
tion.” 


Having  mentioned  the  Vice  President,  it 
may  seem  a  violation  of  official  decorum  not 
to  refer  to  his  superior  in  place.  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  Senate, 
July  7,  1841,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Congressional  Globe  and  Appen¬ 
dix,  No.  2,  page  163,  used  this  language  : 

“But  even  if  the  Judiciary  had  settled  the  question,  I 
should  never  hold  myself  bound  by  their  decision  whilst 
acting  in  a  legislative  character.  Unlike  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Bates,]  I  shall  never  consent  to  place 
the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  this  people  in  the  hands 
of  any  judicial  tribunal.  It  was  therefore  with  the  utmost 
astonishment  I  heard  tho  Senator  declare,  that  he  considered 
the  expositions  of  the  Constitution  bv  the  Judiciary  to  be 
equally  binding  upon  us  as  the  expositions  of  tho  moral  law 
by  the  Sa  viour  of  mankind,  contained  in  the,  Gospel,  were 
upon  Christians  ;  and  that  these  judicial  expositions  were 
of  equal  authority  with  the  texit  of  the  Constitution.  This 
sir,  is  an  infallibility  which  was  never  before  claimed  for  any 
human  tribunal ;  an  infallibility  wffiich  would  convert  free¬ 
men  into  abject  slaves  ;  an  infallibility  which  would  have 
rendered  tho  famous  sedition  law  as  sacred  as  the  Consecu¬ 
tion  itself,  the  Judiciary  having  decided  this  law  to  be  coirsti- 


I  tutional ;  and  which  would  thus  have  annihilated,  throewh 
|  out  the  whole  extent  of  this  Union,  the  liberty  of  tho  pres 
i  and  the  freedom  of  speech.  No,  sir,  no  ;  itis  not  the  geniu 
of  our  institutions  to  consider  mortal  men  as  infallible. 

“  No  man  holds  in  higher  estimation  than  I  do  tho  rnemor; 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall ;  but  I  should  never  have  consentei 
to  make  even  him  the  final  arbiter  between  the  Governmen 
and  people  of  this  country  on  questions  of  constitutional  lib 
erty.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  has  demon 
strated  that  judges  instinctively  lean  towards  the  preroga 
lives  of  Government ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  court 
during  the  whole  poriod  which  he  presided  over  it,  embra 
cing  so  many  years  of  itsj^xistence,  has  inclined  towards 
the  highest  assertion  of  Federal  power.  That  this  has  beer 
done  honestly  and  conscientiously,  I  entertain  not  a  doubt.” 

These  are  sayings  of  the  days  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  had,  as  he  declared,  planted  himself 
on  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  there  to  re¬ 
main  forever.  They  were  uttered  before  he 
wondered,  as  he  afterwards  said  he  did,  that 
any  one  should  suppose  that  line  ought  not  to 
be  abrogated. 

Yv  hile  calling  attention  to  the  effusions  of 
great  authors,  I  must  not  pass  over  another 
relic  preserved  in  the  Congressional  Globe. 
Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  who  expounds  modern 
Democracy  sometimes  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  once  paid  his  respects  to  the  Judiciary, 
in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  the 
following  deferential  terms : 

“  The  only  difficulty  on  this  point  has  arisen  from  some 
decisions  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
true,  they  have  talked  vaguely  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  attach 
but  little  importance  to  the  political  views  of  that  tribunal. 
It  is  a  safe  depository  of  personal  rights  ;  but  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  assumption  of  political  power  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  which  it  lias  not  vindicated  and  found  somewhere. ” 

These  reminiscences  will  lead  some  to  smile 
at  the  twistings  of  politicians,  and  some  to  de¬ 
plore  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  ;  but  they 
must  inspire  us  all  with  thankfulness  that, 
while  men  falter  and  change,  the  Constitution, 
like  the  eternal  principles  on  which  it  stands, 
is  unchangeably  the  same. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Gallatin: 

‘  At  length,  then,  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  Republi¬ 
can  majority  in  tho  Supremo  Judiciary.” 

In  I860,  sir,  we  have  a  chance  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  and  I  trust  we  shall  improve  it.  A 
reorganization  and  reinvigoration  of  the  court, 
with  just  regard  to  commercial  and  political 
considerations,  is  one  of  the  auspicious  prom¬ 
ises  of  Republican  ascendency. 

It  is  high  time  that  appropriate  weight  shall 
be  given,  in  the  court  and  elsewhere,  to  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  not  excepting  those  in 
which  a  vast  preponderance  of  its  wealth,  its 
business,  and  its  numbers,  reside. 

With  this  reform  accomplished,  the  vampire 
of  slavery,  now  flitting  among  the  shadows  of 
a  sheltering  tribunal,  will  spread  its  wings  once 
more  over  that  hospitable  domain  where  its 
ministrations  are  considered  essential  to  the 
ull  development  of  “  the  highest  type  of  white 
civilization.” 
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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having 
under  consideration  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
outstanding  Treasury  notes,  to  authorize  a  loan,  to  regulate 
and  fix  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  McKNIGHT  sakl : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  country  is  most  independent,  and  conse¬ 
quently  most  prosperous,  which  produces  within 
her  own  borders  all  articles  needful  for  the  use 
of  her  citizens.  Such,  it  has  long  been  contend¬ 
ed,  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Government ; 
that,  by  a  wholesome  and  beneficent  system  of 
revenue  laws,  she  should  discriminate  in  favor 
of  our  own  labor  and  skill,  over  that  of  foreign 
lands,  and  kindly  foster  our  nascent  industry 
until  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  when  it  may 
defiantly  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  all  competitors. 

This  doctrine  seems  early  to  have  impressed 
our  statesmen,  and  we  find  it  pressed  upon  the 
consideration  of  Congress  from  the  formation 
of  the  Government.  First,  by  Washington,  who 
says : 

“  Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  di¬ 
rected  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which  shall  ap¬ 
pear  eligible.” 

By  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  who  says  : 

“  Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require  the  systematic 
and  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  Possessing,  as  we 
do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of  our  own  soil  and  in¬ 
dustry,  we  ought  not  to  depend,  in  the  degreo  we  have  done, 
on  supplies  from  other  countries.  While  we  are  thus  de¬ 
pendent,  the  sudden  event  of  war,  unsought  aud  unexpect¬ 
ed,  cannot  fail  to  plunge  us  into  the  most  serious  difficulties. 
Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  a  home  market  for  our 
raw  materials.  The  preservation  of  our  manufactures,  then, 
which  depends  on  due  encouragement,  is  connected  with  tho 
high  interests  of  the  nation.  Satisfied  I  am,  whatever  may 
bo  the  abstract  doctrine  in  favor  of  unrestricted  commerce, 
(provided  all  nations  would  concur  in  it,  and  it  was  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  which  has  never  occurrod,  and 


cannot  be  expected,)  that  there  are  other  strong  reasons  ap¬ 
plicable  to  our  situation  and  relations  with  other  countries 
which  impose  on  us  the  obligations  to  cherish  and  sustain 
our  manufactures.” 

By  JacksoD,  a  Southern  man,  who  says : 

“  While  the  chief  object  of  duties  should  be  revenue,  they 
may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  encourage  manufacture.  Of  these 
objects  of  protection,  the  productions  of  our  soil,  our  mines, 
and  our  workshops,  essential  to  national  defence, occupy  the 
first  rank.” 

These  being  the  tenets  of  the  Democratic 
fathers,  why  has  modern  Democracy  proved 
faithless  to  such  teachings,  and  attempted  to 
destroy  the  ancient  landmarks  in  this,  as  in 
other  doctrines,  once  dear  to  their  saints  ?  Is 
it  because  the  principle  of  protection,  when 
carried  out,  increases  the  price  of  the  articles 
so  protected  to  the  consumer,  and  thus  imposes 
a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne  ? 

Such  has  recently  been  the  cry  of  Southern 
Democrats  on  this  floor.  But  though  at  first 
blush  specious  and  plausible,  this  objection  is 
not  tenable ;  and  its  fallacy  has  been  often 
proved  here  and  elsewhere,  showing  that  this 
theory  will  not  stand  the  test  of  truth  and  ex¬ 
perience.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  inevitable  result  of  pro¬ 
tective  duties  on  all  articles  which  can  be 
manufactured  at  home  is  to  start  new  estab¬ 
lishments  for  their  production,  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  home  competition,  and  necessarily  di¬ 
minishing  the  price.  If  a  duty  be  laid,  deemed 
by  the  capitalist  adequate  to  justify  him  in 
investing  his  capital,  the  investment  is  at  once 
made ;  provided,  confidence  is  felt  iu  the 
permanency  of  the  duty,  which,  after  all,  is 
more  important  to  him  than  a  very  high  duty. 

And  thus,  where  ten  establishments  have 
been  dragging  out  a  sickly  existence,  one  hun¬ 
dred  start  into  life  and  vigor ;  while  the  old 
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ones,  with  new  vitality,  increase  the  number 
of  their  hands,  working  double  sets  night  and 
day,  and  vastly  increasing  their  product.-  This 
explains  the  apparent  paradox,  which  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  free  trade  never  can  or  never  will 
understand,  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  is  not 
a  tax  on  the  consumer.  They  persist  in  ignor¬ 
ing  the  fact,  that,  when  an  investment  is  al¬ 
ready  made  in  real  estate,  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery,  warehouse  rent,  teams,  and  all  the 
other  varied  adjuncts  to  a  manufactory,  with 
the  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance,  running 
thereon,  all  the  expenses  must  come  out  of 
the  product;  and  the  greater  that  is,  the  more 
is  the  expense  distributed,  and  the  price  of  the 
article  can  be  reduced,  while  the  manufacturer 
reaps  the  benefit  of  a  ready  market  near  at 
hand. 

The  foreign  producer,  in  order  to  compete 
with  this  new  condition  of  things,  is  compelled 
to  deliver  his  wares  in  our  ports,  if  he  hopes  to 
command  the  market,  at  the  old  prices,  before 
the  increase  of  duty,  and  thus  he  is  compelled 
to  pay  that  duty.  This  is  not  mere  theory,  but 
is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  facts  under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  which,  in  the  words  of  Henry 
Clay,  covered  the  country  with  blessings.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  result,  let  him  refer  to  the 
statistical  tables,  with  the  Secretary’s  report, 
which  are  too  voluminous  for  insertion  here, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  prices  of  coal,  cottons, 
prints,  sheetings,  cloths,  carpets,  and  iron  of 
all  kinds,  manufactured  in  this  country,  ran 
down  gradually  from  the  year  1841  to  1846, 
when  the  Democratic  tariff  was  passed  ;  while 
other  articles,  not  manufactured  here,  and 
therefore  having  little  or  no  competition,  such 
as  china,  silk  goods,  gloves,  tin  plates,  &c., 
actually  advanced  in  price  in  the  same  period. 
And  although  the  then  Secretary,  R.  J.  Walk¬ 
er,  just  before  the  passage  of  that  bill,  assured 
the  country,  in  his  official  report,  that  every  ton  of 
coal  mined  in  the  United  States  cost  $1.60  more 
than  it  would  under  the  free  trade  system,  he 
must  have  overlooked  the  significant  fact,  that 
the  full  price  of  a  ton  of  coal,  in  the  chief 
marts  of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  exceed  that 
amount.  The  tax  paid  by  the  consumer  of 
nails  was  put  in  the  same  report  at  $90  per 
ton,  the  full  price  then  paid  for  nails,  which 
now  average  some  $60,  and  thus  furnish  a 
signal  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  position 
here  taken.  One  would  suppose  these  facts 
were  damaging  to  such  a  theory.  Not  at  all. 
Carry  out  your  theory  in  spite  of  facts,  is  the 
rule.  It  is  the  Sangrado  system  over  again, 
under  which  the  patients  are  bleeding  to  death. 

These  facts  seem  to  be  well  known  to  the 
French  statesmen  of  this  day,  and  especially 
to  their  Emperor,  that  shrewd,  sagacious  man, 
who  controls  alike  the  destiny  and  policy  of 
France,  if  not  of  all  Europe.  He  has  recently 
concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  the  eminent  free-trade  champion,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Great  Britain,  which  admits  French 


articles  free  into  that  kingdom,  but  lays  high 
duties  on  all  British  articles  imported  into 
France  which  compete  with  French  manufac¬ 
tures.  This  treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified 
by  the  British  Parliament,  and  is  so  unpalata¬ 
ble  to  Englishmen,  that  it  probably  never  will 
be.  To  show  that  the  view  here  taken  is  that 
taken  in  England,  I  quote  from  an  able  writer 
in  the  last  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  discussing 
the  Anglo-Gallican  treaty  above  cited  : 

“  Generally  speaking,  the  market  prico  will  bo  fixed  by 
our  own  producers  ;  and  the  only  appreciable  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  duties  will  be  the  loss  to  the  revenue.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  who  will  profit  by  the  remission  ?  We  an¬ 
swer,  in  this  case,  the  foreign  producer.  There  are,  cor¬ 
rectly  speaking,  only  three  parties  who  can  derivo  any  ben¬ 
efit  from  a  remission  of  duty — the  producer,  tho  retailer, 
and  tho  consumer.  In  this  case  it  is  the  producer,  bo  he 
Dutchman  or  Dane,  that  must  be  the  gainer.  He  will  not 
lower  the  price  of  his  cheese,  butter,  &c.,  because  ho  knows 
they  command  certain  prices  in  the  British  market.  Liko  a 
wiseman,  he  will  pocket  the  difference,  and  snigger  at  tho 
simplicity  of  th e pudden -headed  English,  who  are  giving  him 
a  bonus  which  he  certainly  had  no  reason  to  oxpect.” 

I  fear  some  of  our  politicians  would  subject 
themselves  to  the  same  contemptuous  epithet. 

The  maxim  is  current  among  political  econ¬ 
omists,  that  the  only  road  to  free  trade  is 
through  protection,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
article  of  nails.  But  the  objection  is  often 
made,  that  the  tariff  benefits  only  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist.  This  is  another  fallacy.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  better  market  for  all  the  products  of 
the  soil  than  in  a  manufacturing  town,  where 
the  teeming,  thrifty  population,  in  the  daily  re¬ 
ceipt  of  their  hard-earned  wages,  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  adjacent  country.  Go  into  the 
vicinity  of  these  hives  of  industry,  and  ask  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  (sneeringly  called  by  the 
Southern  Democracy  close-fisted  farmers)  when 
they  are  most  prosperous,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  when  the  mills  and  workshops  in  the 
neighboring  town  are  in  full  operation,  and 
they  find  a  ready  and  remunerative  market 
near  their  own  door  ;  and  save  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  distant  transportation,  and  the  loss 
by  deterioration  of  produce  in  such  transit  to 
a  distant  market.  Therefore  it  is  that  every 
manufactory  benefits  the  agriculturist,  by 
creating  a  new  demand  and  a  reliable  home 
market,  the  very  best  and  surest  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  farm.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the 
great  producing  States  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  manufactures. 

When,  therefore,  because  of  inadequate  pro¬ 
tection,  the  factories  and  mills  must  close,  what 
becomes  of  the  busy  operatives  who  toiled 
and  prospered  there  ?  Compelled  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  families,  while 
our  free-trade  theorists  are  paying  bounties  to 
foreign  workmen,  they  must  move  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  live  on  their  small  farms,  and  undertake  to 
raise  food  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from  their 
doors ;  from  consumers  becoming  producers, 
and  thus  coming  into  direct  competition  with 
the  farmer.  These  facts  and  results  are  so  pal¬ 
pable  to  our  people,  that  they  are  no  longer 
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deceived  by  the  illusions  of  free  trade.  They 
know  that  the  supply  increased  by  competition 
causes  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  5  and  that  the  same  increased  competition 
creates  increased  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  soil,  which  must  advance  in  price  ;  and 
thus  the  tariff  unites  this  golden  circle  of  bless¬ 
ings. 

Such  a  simple  proposition  needs  no  further 
discussion  5  and  I  proceed  to  inquire,  what  is 
the  posture  of  modern  Democracy  on  this  vital 
question?  Though  usually  good  at  dodging 
these  issues,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  they 
will  hardly  deny  that  u  our  own  Dallas  ’  gave 
the  casting  vote  in  the  Senate  which  repealed 
the  beneficent  tariff  of  1842,  and  that  the  reve¬ 
nue  laws  since  enforced,  and  appropriately 
termed  British  tariffs,  were  passed  and  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  them  5  and  although  the  Democratic 
President  still  continues,  though  with  bated 
breath,  to  send  his  message  to  Congress,  rec¬ 
ommending  specific  duties,  &c.,  he  conveni¬ 
ently  sends  along  with  the  bane  of  recommend¬ 
ation  an  antidote,  in  the  report  of  his  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  quietly  flouts  his  chief, 
and  scouts  at  his  suggestions,  as  absurd  and 
u  exploded.”  Yet  he  is  permitted  to  retain  his 
place,  and  continue  his  official  assaults  on  the 
industry  of  the  country,  while  Democratic 
presses  utter  the  stinging  sarcasm,  “  why,  the 
President  is  opposed  to  the  Administration  !  ” 
Shade  of  Jackson !  Why  does  not  the  Execu¬ 
tive  fiat  issue  to  the  recusant  Secretary — “  Stand 
not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at 
once!” 

But,  says  my  colleague  from  the  navy  yard 
district,  [Mr.  Florence,]  in  his  recent  speech: 

“  The  resolution  of  the  recent  Democratic  Convention  (at 
Reading,  Pennsylvania)  has,  at  any  rate,  an  unmistakable 
meaning.  It  is,  that  the  conviction  of  the  Democratic  party 
remains  unshaken  in  the  wisdom  and  policy  ot  adequate 
protection  of  iron,  coal,  wool,  and  the  other  great  staples  of 
the  country,  based  upon  the  necessities  of  a  reasonable  reve¬ 
nue  system  of  the  General  Government ;  and  approving  the 
views  of  President  Buchanan  upon  the  subject  of  specific 
duties,  we  earnestly  desire  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  procure  such  modification  of  the  existing  laws  as  the  un¬ 
wise  legislation  of  the  Republican  party  in  1857  renders  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  industrial 
interests  of  Pennsylvania.” 

My  colleague  was  right  in  saying  that  this 
refreshingly  cool  resolution  “  has  an  unmis¬ 
takable  meaning.”  There  is  no  mistake  that 
it  is  another  attempt,  with  face  of  brass,  to 
hoodwink  and  deceive  the  confiding  Democracy 
of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  Polk-Dallas  anc 
tariff-of-1842  fashion  :  first,  by  deliberately  falsi¬ 
fying  the  record  as  to  the  tariff  of  1857,  which 
it  is  notorious  that  the  Democratic  Senate 
forced  on  Congress  that  year  in  its  expiring 
moments  ;  and  next,  by  roundly  asserting  that 
the  vaporing  resolution  of  a  Pennsylvania  Con¬ 
vention  on  this  subject  is  the  conviction  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  has  heretofore  plan  tec 
its  heel  on  the  neck  of  protection,  and  crushec 
out  its  vitality ;  ay,  and  will  be  found  repeating 
the  operation  again  on  this  very  bill,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies  5  though  he  and  his  two  Democratic 


colleagues  (for,  in  his  lugubrious  phrase,  “we 
are  but  three,  all  told,”)  may  find  it  convenient 
to  vote  with  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  especially 
as  their  votes  are  not  needed,  and  cannot 
change  the  result.  Provided,  nevertheless,  they 
do  not,  as  one  of  them  [Mr.  Montgomery]  did 
on  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1857,  get  *  hungry, 
and  leave  the  Hall  for  the  matter  of  fifteen 
minutes,  to  get  something  to  eat,”  just  as  the 
vote  was  taken.  What  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
man’s  appetite  should  seize  and  control  him  just 
at  the  most  inopportune  j uncture  !  W ould  it  not 
be  better  that  a  Democratic  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  endure  the  pangs  of  hunger  “  for 
the  matter  of”  a  few  hours,  than  that  his  con¬ 
stituents  should  suffer  for  months  and  years  for 
want  of  adequate  reward  for  their  labor  ? 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  tariff  Democrats  should, 
like  the  Irishman’s  pigs,  frisk  about  so  much, 
that  they  cannot  be  counted  on  the  final  vote. 
But,  says  my  colleague,  further,  of  us  Repub¬ 
licans  : 

“  I  believe  it  is  their  intention  to  force  through  this  House 
a  tariff  bill,  which  they  hope  and  know  the  Senate  will  not 
accept,  and  then  they  will  cry  that  the  Democratic  Senate 
has  defeated  the  tariff.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  remarkable  vaticina¬ 
tion.  We  do  intend  to  perfect  and  pass  the 
present  bill,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  coun¬ 
try,  lifting  its  prostrate  industry  from  the  dust, 
and  starting  the  plow,  the  loom,  and  the 
engine  5  and  if  the  Democratic  Senate  shall 
see  fit  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
dash  the  cup  of  hope  and  blessing  from  the 
lips  of  honest  labor,  rest  assured  we  “  will  cry 
that  they  have  defeated  the  tariff.”  Ah !  and 
we  will  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not.  But  let  me 
tell  my  colleague  and  his  Democratic  friends, 
there  is  one  effectual  way  to  stop  that  cry,  and 
steal  that  thunder;  and  that  is,  by  promptly 
passing  this  bill  through  the  Senate,  affixing 
the  Presidential  sanction,  and  putting  it  into 
operation,  which  may  all  be  done  within  sixty 
days.  I  invite  the  Democracy  to  that  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  shall  be  glad  to  make  merry 
with  them,  because  this  great  question,  too 
long  the  foot-ball  of  contending  parties,  shall 
have  been  removed  from  the  political  arena. 
I  await  the  issue. 

To  secure  such  a  consummation,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  North  Carolina,  (I 
would  like  to  include  Georgia,  on  the  strength 
of  her  former  history,  but,  alas !  I  fear  she  is 
joined  to  the  Gulf  squadron,)  present  a  solid 
front  and  cast  a  solid  vote  to  secure  protection 
to  that  manufacturing  industry,  which,  applied 
to  the  vast  resources  of  those .  great  States, 
would  so  decidedly  advance  their  growth  and 
material  prosperity. 

What  is  needed  by  Virginia,  with  her  vast 
mineral  wealth,  her  genial  climate,  her  rich 
soil,  her  noble  rivers,  her  healthful  mountain 
slopes,  her  flourishing  manufacturing  cities  of 
Richmond  and  Wheeling,  her  borders  laved 
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by  the  Ohio  and  the  ocean,  and  her  magnifi* 
cent  net-work  of  railways,  providing  her° citi¬ 
zens  with  ready  access  to  market,  and,  lastly 
the  clustering  memories  of  her  once  proud 
position  as  first  of  American  States ;  what 
needs  she  to  enable  her  to  recover  and  main¬ 
tain  that  position,  but  free  labor  ?  It  is  well 
known,  and  gratifying,  that  her  manufactures 
are  developing  and  extending,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  homespun  garb  in  which  some 
of  her  Representatives  are  clad  this  session,  a 
new  impetus  is  about  to  be  given  to  her  home 
manufactures.  True,  the  suit  of  one  of  them 
[Governor  Smith]  is  a  little  coarse  in  texture 
while  it  is  slyly  whispered,  that  if  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  therein  made  in  New  England,  or  in  old 
England,  and  imported  through  Northern 
ports,  were  withdrawn,  it  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  strip  its  wearer  of  his  reliance  on 
Virginia  garments ;  yet  “  we  must  not  despise 
the  day  of  small  things.” 

I  much  fear  that  this  great  industrial  inter¬ 
est  is  destined  to  be  absorbed  by  the  neoro 
question,  which,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  swallows  all 
minor  ones,  and  which,  having  completely  sec- 
tionalized  the  Democracy,  is  rapidly  converting 
that  once  powerful  party  into  mere  propagand¬ 
ists  of  slavery.  Already  they  have  succumbed 
to  the  yoke  of  their  Southern  rulers,  and  proved 
recreant  to  the  faith  of  their  Democratic  fathers. 
Already  they  seem  to  have  abandoned  all 
thought  of  legislation  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  white  man,  and  to  have  bent  all  their 
efforts  and  aims  to  foster  and  diffuse  human 
bondage.  And  yet,  these  self-styled  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  are  everlastingly  advancing  the 
black  flag  under  which  they  are  enlisted5,  and 
whose  only  shibboleth  is  slavery,  have  the  as¬ 
surance  to  designate  the  friends  of  white  labor 
as  Black  Republicans ;  and  such  is  the  polite 
prefix,  used  not  only  by  the  party  organs,  but 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  and  even  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  dignity  should 
reign.  I  beg  to  remind  the  Black  Democracy 
of  the  old  adage,  about  “  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black,”  and  to  recommend  its  self  appli¬ 
cation.  1  r 

Yet  this  party,  which  has  scarce  a  foothold  in 
any  State  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  but  whose 
whole  strength  is  based  on  and  derived  from 
slavery  and  the  intensest  sectionalism,  raise  the 
cry  against  the  Republicans,  and  call  us  sec¬ 
tional  1  Wherein  do  we  differ  from  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  fathers — from  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe  ?  In  no  whit  as  regards 
human  bondage  being  an  evil,  and  therefore  to 
be  circumscribed,  rather  than  (as  now  claimed 
by  the  new  lights)  a  blessing  to  be  diffused  and 
gWei.  For,  8 ay  Senators  Mason  and 
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‘ !  P  1S  t.rue>  our  fathers  looked  upon  slavery  as  an  evil 

0^  SXVn0/66  11  ended  ;  uUt  if  thcy  had  liv>ed  now.  with 
i  ,  and  experience,  they  would  change  their  views 

AteS  “  Wess'“8-  whi,:b  °““ubles  both  tbe  m«s- 

Mistaken  sires  !  how  sad  has  been  your  lot, 


to  have  lived  before  your  posterity,  who  “  are 

Wv!-,jr  1,1  th,91r,  da7  and  generation  than  the 
children  of  light  1  ” 

As  part  of  the  systematic  machinery  to  secure 
the  success  of  this  sectional  party,  we  are  every 
four  years  treated  to  the  same  programme,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  Presidential  election :  office¬ 
holding  and  slave  propagandism  must  be  per¬ 
petuated,  or  the  Union  dissolved.  The  same 
complaints  and  threats  against  the  North,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  imputed,  but  purely  imaginary, 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution 
were  started  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  seized  on  by  his 
followers,  and  over  and  over  reiterated.  In 
164J,  these  startling  views  were  put  forth  in  a 
high-sounding  manifesto,  to  which  were  affix¬ 
ed  the  signatures  of  forty  Southrons:  among 
which,  in  addition  to  its  author,  Mr.  Calhoun 
are  pre-eminent  those  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  and  Senators  Hunter  and 
Mason  of  Virginia,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Iitzpatrick  of  Alabama,  Sebastian 
and  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Yulee  of  Florida, 
and  Iverson  of  Georgia,  and  the  recent  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Bocock. 
Mere  first  appeared  the  deliberate  announce¬ 
ment  of  that  irrepressible  conflict,  on  account 
oi  which  such  ear-splitting  clamor  has  latterly 
een  directed  against  the  Senator  from  New 
lork,  [Mr.  Seward,]  who  probably  got  his 
phrase  if  not  his  idea,  from  this  Southern  bul- 
ietin,  which  enunciated  it  in  stronger  terms  and 
more  offensive  shape  than  the  famed  Rochester 
speech,  ihe  latter  speaks  of  ideas  and  princi¬ 
ples— the  Calhoun  manifesto  of  conflict  between 
sections,  e.  g. : 

sen^Uodvm?,SS  y0n/fn  th0  most  iniP°rtant  subject  ever  pro- 
twolnm/t^  COns'deratlon-  Wo  allude  to  the  conflict  bo- 
f ....  two  gre.it  sections  of  the  Union,  growing  out  of  a 

anfy^can  °rkThiU  10  the  two f acc^EuSpln 

ftriAnlu  h  ’  kC\  rlhe  coufllct  commenced  not  long  after  tho 
leased1  nntTft1  i°f  °Ur  mdepcndenco>  and  has  gradually  in- 

Sa  ns?  the  inth  l  ,array cd  th«  great  body  of  the  North 
against  the  South  on  this  most  vital  subjoct.  In  the  progress 

ot  t  ns  conflict,  aggression  has  followed  aggression  aud 
Xe  aerSLrhCrCl‘ment’  until  thcy  ha#  reached  a  S 
.  emito  lul^r  silem.^0  “<1  ^  wiU  «> 

.  what  says  Mr.  Benton  about  these 

imaginary  evils  and  trumped-up  charges  against 
e  North  ?  and  I  cite  his  opinion  here,  be¬ 
cause  it  fully  answers  and  confutes  the  silly 
charges  of  modern  Democracy  : 

. ,  manifesto  contained  a  long  list  of  grievances  as  fbr- 

Uonafrom  Grea?B, as  tho®e  .wh^h  had  impelled  the  separa- 
Britain,  but  so  frivolous  and  imaginary  in 

[hat  no  0110  could  now  repeat  them  without  re- 
^  Vh  paFer-  But  past  or  present  encroachme.ite 
,ght  aud  aP°cryphal  to  rouse  a  nation  ;  something 
moie  stirring  was  wanted  ;  and  for  that  purpose  time  uid 

reqSonn'  Th^Tm*^  “ivention,  were  to  be  placed  in 
requisition.  Tho  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States  •  tho 

emancipation  of  the  slaves  all  over  tho  South  ;  tho  conflict 

Of  thohb  l  (e  whlte,  and  black  races  ;  tho  Whites  tho  slaves 
the  blacks — such  were  the  future  torrors  and  horrors  to 

amiVf|t0d  U,P°n  tlieslave  States,  if  not  arrested  by  an  instant 
d  wi°qUA  remedy-”— 2  Benton's  Thirty  Years  View  734 
was  a  m/r^n  1C0!'-Ul,a,  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  States 
without  eviHanof  W  mv.entl0n  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  only 
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such  States  ;  witness  tho  continued  extinctions  of  Indian 
?,  which  have  so  largely  increased  the  available  capacity 
the  slave  States.  So  far  from  making  war  upon  slave 
tes,  several  such  States  have  been  added  to  tho  Union,  as 
:as  and  Florida,  by  the  co-operation  of  freo  States.  Far 
tn  passing  any  law  to  emancipate  slaves  in  tho  States,  no 
lgrcss  has  ever  existed  that  has  seen  a  man  who  would 
.ko  such  a  motion  in  the  House,  or  if  made,  would  not  be  as 
mimously  rejected  by  one  siile  of  the  House  as  the  other;  as 
he  unanimity  would  not  be  the  same,  whether  the  whole 
rth  went  out  and  lot  the  South  vote  alone,  or  the  whole 
ith  went  out  and  let  tho  North  alone  vote.  Yet  this  in- 
idiary  cry  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  States  has  become 
■  staple  of  all  subsequent  agitators.  Every  littlo  agitator 
v  jumps  upon  it— jumps  into  a  Stato  the  moment  a  free 
•ritory  is  mentioned — and  repeats  all  the  alarming  stuff 
'ented  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  as  much  more  as  his  own  in- 
ttion  cau  add.  In  the  mean  time,  oveuts  daily  affix  the 
and  of  falsehood  on  these  incendiary  inventions.  Slave- 
te  Presidents  aro  continually  elected  by  freo-State  votes  ; 
price  of  slaves  themselves* instead  of  sinking,  as  it  would 
here  was  any  real  danger,  is  continually  augmenting;  and, 
fact,  has  reached  a  height,  tho  double  of  what  it  was  be- 
3  the  alarming  story  of  emancipation  had  begun.” — 2  Ben¬ 
’s  View,  735. 

In  addition  to  the  opinions  and  counsels 
rein  contained,  something  further  was  inti  - 
ited ;  and  that  soon  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
uthern  Convention  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and 
-all  from  the  Legislatures  of  South  Carolina 
d  Mississippi,  for  another  Convention  to  put 
3  machinery  of  the  United  States  South  into 
eration.  This  Convention  met  in  Nashville, 
id  soon  after,  Mississippi  passed  an  act  look- 
g  to  representation  in  the  Southern  Congress, 
the  ground  that  the  National  Congress  leg¬ 
ated  against  slavery  and  the  constitutional 
hts  of  the  slaveholding  States,  on  which  Mr. 
nton  thus  comments  : 

Waiving  the  question  whether  those  reasons,  if  true, 
lid  be  sufficient  to  justify  this  abrupt  attempt  to  break 
the  Union,  an  issue  of  fact  can  well  be  taken  on  their 
h.  It  was  an  assertion  without  evidence,  contrary  to 
evidence,  and  contrary  to  fact.  There  was  no  such  set- 
purpose  to  destroy  slavery  or  subvert  slavery  in  the 
,es,  in  the  majority  of  Congress,  nor  in  a  minority,  nor  in 
half  dozen  members  of  Congress.  It  was  calculated  to 
lead  and  inflame  tho  ignorant,  and  make  them  fly  to  dis- 
>n  as  the  refuge  against  such  an  appalling  catastropho. 

But  it  was  not  a  new  declaration.  It  was  part  and  par- 
of  the  original  agitation  of  slavery,  commenced  in  1835, 
continued  ever  since.  To  destroy  slavery  in  tho  States 
been  the  design  attributed  to  tho  Northern  States  from 
.  day  to  this,  and  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  order  to 
p  alive  the  slavery  agitation  in  tho  slavo  States.  It  has 
Jived  its  constant  and  authoritative  contradiction  in  the 
duct  of  those  States  at  home,  and  in  tho  acts  of  their  Rep- 
mtatives  in  Congress,  year  in  and  year  out ;  and  contin- 
to  receive  that  contradiction  continually  ;  but  without 
ing  the  least  effect  upon  its  repetition  and  incessant  reit- 
.ion.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  a  fact  visible  in  all  the 
e  States,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding  theso  twenty 
rs’  repetition  of  the  same  assertion,  there  is  no  danger  to 
ery  in  any  slave  State.  Property  is  timid,  and  slave 
jerty  above  all ;  and  the  market  is  the  test  of  safety  and 
ger  to  all  property.  Nobody  gives  full  prico  for  any- 
g  that  is  insecure,  either  in  title  or  possession.  All  prop- 
,  in  danger  from  cither  cause,  sinks  in  price  when 
tght  to  that  infallible  test.  Now,  how  is  it  with  slave 
>erty,  tried  by  this  unerring  standard?  Has  it  been 
ing  in  price  since  tho  year  1835 — Since  tho  year  of  the 
alarm  manifesto  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  first  of  Mr. 
loun’s  twenty  years’  alarm  speeches  in  the  Senate?  On 
contrary,  the  price  has  been  continually  rising  the  wholo 
>,  and  is  still  rising,  although  it  has  attained  a  height  in- 
ible  to  have  beer,  predicted  twenty  years  ago. 

But  although  the  slavery  alarm  does  not  act  on  prop- 
,  yet  it  acts  on  the  feelings  and  passions  of  tho  people, 
excites  sectional  animosity,  hatred  for  the  Union,  and 
re  for  separation.  The  Nashville  Convention,  and  the 
for  the  Southern  Congress,  were  natural  occasions  to  call 
.hese  feelings  ;  and  most  copiously  did  they  flow.” 

low,  is  not  this  an  exact  counterpart  to  all 


the  allegations  and  clamors,  the  threats  and 
plots  of  the  present  day?  Yet,  after  the  style 
of  the  old  fable,  our  Southern  brethren  having 
thus  disturbed  and  muddied  the  pellucid  stream 
of  our  nation’s  history,  ten  years  agone,  now 
come  down,  to  where  we  are  calmly  drinking, 
and  threaten  our  throats  while  imbibing  that 
perturbed  water  which  flowed  past  them  to  us. 
And  since  the  absurd  and  peurile  farce  of 
Helper’s  book  is  played  out,  they  threaten  they 
will  never  submit  to  the  inauguration  of  a  Re¬ 
publican  President.  Sir,  if  this  threat  had  sub¬ 
stance  and  being,  and  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  rule  were  denied,  then  have  we  no  longer  a 
Republic — no  longer  a  Union. 

But  to  demonstrate  still  further  that  modern 
Democracy  is  entirely  sectional,  looking  only 
South,  and  sacrificing  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  white  man  and  of  free  labor  to  the  de¬ 
mauds  of  the  slave  power,  I  ask  attention  to 
the  following  votes,  in  the  present  Congress, 
on  great  questions  where  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  freemen  were  closely  involved. 
First  on  the  homestead  bill,  which  was  to  open 
up  the  great  West  to  the  freeman,  who  could 
settle  on  and  cultivate  a  farm,  which  by  reason 
thereof  should  be  to  him  a  home  forever ;  the 
compensation  to  Government  being,  that  the 
wilderness  would  be  broken  up  by  the  plow¬ 
share,  and  caused  u  to  bring  forth  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,”  and  thus  add 
to  the  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

On  the  final  passage  of  this  beneficent  meas- 


ure,  on  March  12,  1860,  the  vote 

was  : 

Yeas. 

Nays. 

Republicans  .... 

86 

none. 

Democrats  -  -  .  -  • 

22 

49 

South  Americans 

1 

17 

Anti-Lecompton  Democrats 

6 

none. 

115 

66 

The  Republican  party  voting  unanimously 
for  it,  the  Democrats  more  than  two  to  one 
against  it;  one  only  of  their  twenty-two  yeas 
being  from  a  slave  State,  while,  with  that  and 
one  other  exception,  [Mr.  Etheridge,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,]  the  whole  South  voted  nay ;  because 
they  knew  it  inured  to  the  benefit  of  free  labor 
rather  than  slave,  which  is  contrary  to  their 
settled  policy. 

Again,  on  the  same  day,  an  effort  was  made 
to  suspend  the  rules,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
tariff  bill,  which  required  a  two-thirds  vote. 
That  vote  resulted  as  follows  : 


Republicans 

Yeas. 

-  85 

Nays. 

1 

Democrats 

3 

65 

Anti-Lecompton  Democrats 

5 

none. 

South  Americans 

-  12 

3 

105 

69 

Because  this  modern  Democracy  voted  twen- 
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ty  to  one  against  introducing  the  tariff,  it  was 
thrown  out ;  while  the  only  vote  among  Re¬ 
publicans  against  it,  was  that  of  the  worthy 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [General  Spinner,] 
au  old  free-trade  Democrat,  reared  in  the  true 
Democratic  faith,  where  they  do  not  look  one 
way  and  row  the  other  ;  and  who,  being  unable 
to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  early  training, 
(though  sound  and  true  in  all  other  respects,) 
stands  here  the  one  exception,  which  always 
strengthens  the  general  rule. 

Next  comes  the  vote,  on  the  5th  instant,  on 
the  bill  to  suppress  polygamy  in  the  Territories. 
And  here  one  would  have  supposed  that  even 
the  Democracy  of  the  present  day  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  leave  slavery 
out  of  view,  and  unite  with  the  Republicans,  as 
patriots,  statesmen,  and  Christians,  in  a  well- 
directed  effort  to  suppress  bestiality,  eradicate 
an  alarming  malignant  disease  from  the  body 
politic,  stamp  with  condemnation  a  heinous 
crime,  and  wipe  out  this  foul  blot  from  our  na¬ 
tional  escutcheon.  Mark  how  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  all  Christendom  were  redeemed.  On 


the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  vote 

stood  : 

Yeas. 

Nays. 

Republicans  - 

103 

none. 

Democrats  - 

22 

56 

South  Americans 

18 

3 

Anti-Lecompton  Democrats 

6 

1 

149 

60 

How  could  modern  Democracy,  under  the 
control  of  the  slavery  propaganda,  vote  to  con¬ 
demn  polygamy,  which  the  Republican  plat 
form  had  denounced  side  by  side  with  slavery 
as  the  u  twin  relics  of  barbarism  !  ”  And  if,  as 
some  of  them  said  in  debate,  you  condemned 
and  ostracised  one  twin,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  other,  which  must  possess  the  necessary 
attribute  of  twinhood,  namely,  resemblance  ? 
Well  might  Parson  Brownlow  say  11  he  was 
curious  to  see  the  names  of  those  sixty  gentle¬ 
men  of  easy  virtue  who  voted  no.” 

Lastly,  regard  the  vote  on  the  admission  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union,  taken  on  the  11th  in¬ 
stant  : 


Republicans 
Democrats 
South  Americans 
Anti-Lecompton  Democrats 


Yeas.  Nays. 

103  none. 
22  5G 

3  17 

6  none. 
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Here  was  outraged  and  bleeding  Kansas, 
so  long  the  sport  and  foot-ball  of  politicians, 
which  had  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Union  for  four  years,  and  had  been  persistently 
and  contemptuously  refused  admission  into  the 
family  circle  of  sister  States,  but  thrust  away  as 
au  outcast,  and  taunted  as  a  drab.  And  now, 
when  she  again  presents  herself,  in  the  comely 
garb  of  freedom,  decked  with  the  ornaments  of 


purity  of  the  ballot  and  popular  sovereignty — 
that  charmed  phrase — with  her  Wyandotte 
Constitution,  against  the  legality  of  which  no 
objection  is  urged,  modern  Democracy  voted' 
more  than  two  to  one  to  again  exclude  her, 
and  again  heap  wrong  and  insult  upon  her. 
This,  too,  just  before  a  Presidential  election, 
although  they  had  grown  hoarse  in  charging 
that  the  Republicans  did  not  want  to  admit 
Kansas,  but  wished  to  keep  her  bleeding  for 
partisan  purposes.  We  have  done  our  part 
towards  removing  this  vexed  question  from 
politics ;  and  now,  if  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  United  States  Senate  shall  strike  hands 
with  us  in  the  passage  qf  this  measure,  another 
root  of  bitterness  will  be  at  once  removed. 

This  being  the  posture  of  that  once  power¬ 
ful,  national,  but  now  sectional  Democracy, 
with  regard  to  these  great  questions,  so  vital, 
to  our  well-being  as  a  nation,  let  us  ask  what 
are  the  principles  and  measures  full  high  ad¬ 
vanced  on  their  banners,  in  dark  and  ominous 
characters,  in  addition  to  free  trade  and  polyg¬ 
amy  in  the  Territories?  They  claim  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  no  power  to  forbid  an  evil  or  crime 
in  the  Territories,  though  they  are  the  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  Congress  is  the  only 
law-making  power  thereof.  As  well  deny  to 
the  farmer  the  right  to  lay  down  regulations 
for  his  farm,  and  to  forbid  thereon  ill-behaved 
hands,  or  a  particular  breed  of  cattle.  This 
doctrine  of  u  no  power”  in  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  was  scouted  by  the  early  fathers  and 
statesmen  of  all  parties ;  and  it  is  now  well] 
known  that  President  Monroe  took  the  opinioni 
on  this  question  of  all  his  Cabinet,  in  1820; 
and  that  Cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a 
member,  unanimously  decided  that  Congress', 
had  the  power  to  exclude  slavery.  Not  until 
1838  did  that  gentleman  change  front,  have  a 
new  vision,  and  lay  down  the  new  dogma  of  no 
power,  which  was  at  once  caught  up  by  his^ 
followers;  and  now,  like  the  small-pox,  infects 
the  whole  body  of  Democracy.  On  this  a  new, 
heresy  is  now  being  engrafted,  namely,  that 
the  Constitution,  of  its  own  strength,  ( ex  pro- j 
prio  vigore,)  protects  slavery  in  all  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States  ;  of  which  startling 
doctrine,  Mr.  Benton — than  whom  there  was 
no  abler,  sounder,  nor  purer  Democrat,  nor 
one  more  learned  in  the  Constitution,  history, 
theory,  and  practice  of  the  Government — thus 
speaks : 

“  A  new  dogma  was  Invented  to  fit  the  case,  that  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  Constitution — the  slavery  part  of  itr- 
into  the  Territories,  overriding  and  overruling  all  the  anti- 1 
slavery  laws  which  it  found  there,  and  planting  the  institu¬ 
tion  there  under  its  own  wing,  and  maintaining  it  beyond 
the  power  of  eradication,  either  by  Congress  or  tho  people 
of  the  Territory.  Before  this  dogma  was  proclaimed,  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  Constitution  extended  to  these  Terri¬ 
tories  by  act  of  Congress.  Failing  in  tlioso  attempts,  the 
difficulty  was  leaped  over  by  boldly  assuming  that  the  Con-i 
stitution  went  of  itself — that  is  to  say,  the  slavery  part  of  it. 
In  this  exigency,  Mr.  Calhoun  came  out  with  his  new  and 
supreme  dogma  of  the  transmigratory  function  of  the  Con-| 
stitution  in  the  ipso  facto,  and  the  instantaneous  transporta¬ 
tion  of  itself,  in  its  slavery  attributes,  into  all'acquircd  terrt 
torics. 
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‘  History  cannot  class  higher  than  as  a  vagary  of  a  dis- 
;ed  imagination,  this  imputed  self  acting  and  self-extension 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  does  nothing  of  itself, 
t  even  in  the  States  for  which  it  was  made.  Every  part 
it  requires  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation.  No  part  of  it 
l  reach  a  Territory,  unless  imparted  to  it  by  act  of  Con- 
3SS.  Slavery,  as  a  local  institution,  can  only  be  estab- 
tied  by  a  local  legislative  authority.  It  cannot  transmi- 
ite — cannot  carry  along  with  it  the  law  which  protects  it ; 
d  if  it  could,  what  law  would  it  carry  ?  The  code  of  the 
ite  from  which  the  emigrant  went  ?  Then  there  would  be 
many  slavery  codes  in  the  Territory  as  States  furnishing 
ligrants,  and  these  codes  all  varying  more  or  less  ;  and  some 
them  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  property — the  slave, 
many  States,  being  only  a  chattel  interest,  governed  by 
3  laws  applicable  to  chattels;  in  others,  as  in  Louisiana 
d  Kentucky,  a  real-estate  interest,  governed  by  the  laws 
hch  apply  to  landed  property.  In  a  word,  this  dogma  of 
e  self-extension  of  the  slavery  part  of  the  Constitution  to  a 
Tritory,  is  impracticable  and  prepostereus,  and  as  novel 
unfounded.” — 2  Benton's  View,  pp.  713,  714. 

Yet  this  miserable  dogma  is,  and  must  be, 
ie  doctrine  of  the  new  Democratic  church  ; 
nd  will  either  constitute  a  plank  in  the 
harleston  platform — possibly  at  this  moment 
eing  fitted  in — or,  if  not,  it  will  be  because 
ie  managers  do  not  wish  to  alarm  the  North¬ 
ern  wing  before  the  Presidential  contest  is  de- 
ided,  in  which  case  they  will  “  palter  to  us  in 
i  double  sense,”  as  in  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
'urn  your  eyes  for  a  moment  to  that  gathering 
f  the  clans  at  Charleston,  and  see  the  scram- 
ling  and  bids  for  the  nomination,  among 
democratic  aspirants  who  will  not  object  to 
ave  greatness  thrust  upon  them,  and  to  square 
ueir  opinions  accordingly.  How  the  Demo- 
ratic  Warwicks  will  set  up  one  and  pull  down 
nother,  making  and  marring,  until  the  supple 
ne  shall  beYound  to  be  moulded  at  will,  like 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  finally 
rerged  into  the  platform.  The  scene  may 
yell  remind  us  of  the  description  of  an  old 
aree  show,  where  the  conjurer  blows  his  horn, 
nd  shouts  in  loudest  voice:  “Walk  up,  walk 
.p,  gentlemen,  and  see  the  greatest  wonder 
hat  the  world  ever  wondered  at — the  three 
mothers,  Hali,  Muley,  and  Hassan.  Hali  will 
ake  a  lighted  candle,  and  jump  down  his 
►rother  Muley’s  throat;  Muley  will,  in  his  turn, 
ake  another  lighted  candle,  and  jump  down 
Lis  brother  Hassan’s  throat;  while  Hassan, 
hough  encumbered  by  the  weight  of  his  two 
mothers,  Hali  and  Muley,  will  take  a  third 
ighted  candle,  turn  a  flip-flap,  and  jump  down 
lis  own  throat,  leaving  the  spectators  com- 
fletely  in  the  dark.”  And  such,  I  fear,  will 
>e  the  fate  of  the  Democratic  spectators  of  the 
Charleston  Convention.  They  will  be  in  the 
lark  until  they  get  the  cue,  and  their  candidate 
tnd  platform  will  be  alike — the  very  thing;  and 
ight  will  begin  to  dawn. 

Another  doctrine  dear  to  many  of  that  party, 
.hough  few  are  bold  enough  to  avow  it  openly, 
ike  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Governor 
\IcRae,]  is  that  of  reopening  the  African  slave 
rade,  with  all  its  crimes,  cruelties,  and  horrors. 
True,  many  of  those  interrogated  here  have 
jaid  they  are  not  in  favor  of  opening  it  now  ; 
out  I  have  failed  to  hear  them  clearly  define 
.hat  little  word  “now,”  in  this  connection. 
Does  it  mean  until  after  next  election,  and  the 


propagandists  shall,  as  they  hope,  have  a  new 
lease  of  power?  I  so  believe,  and  here  pre¬ 
dict,  that  such  will  be  found  to  be  its  meaning. 
And  why  not  ?  If  the  new  evangel  be  true, 
that  slavery  is  a  blessing  to  both  master  and 
slave,  and  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  Christian¬ 
ize  Africa,  by  bringing  her  benighted  children 
to  our  missionaries,  instead  of  sending  the 
missionaries  to  them,  then  the  legitimate  and 
righteous  inference  must  be,  that  the  slave 
trade  should  be  reopened.  For  my  single  self, 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  this  new  system  can  wrell  work  until 
I  first  see  some  plan  for  restoring  the  imported 
and  Christianized  Africans  to  those  shores, 

“Where  Afric’s  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sands  ” — 

which,  in  view  of  the  present  hostility,  South,  to 
the  Colonization  Society,  can  hardly  be  hoped. 

U  ith  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  slave 
States,  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  desire 
to  interfere.  You  of  the  South  have  the  right 
to  manage  that  among  yourselves  in  your  own 
way,  without  interference  from  abroad.  If 
there  existed  a  calmer  and  better  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  sections  of  this  Union,  which 
ought  to  be  harmonious  and  fraternal,  instead 
of  realizing  the  description, 

“  Lauds,  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith, 

Abhor  each  other  ;  and  mountain* 

Make  enemies  of  nations,” 

we  would  cheerfully  counsel  with  you  as  to 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  those  having  im¬ 
mortal  souls,  and  advancing  them  in  the  scale 
of  being  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  mistrust 
we  refrain,  and  merely  tender  our  interest  and 
sympathy  in  all  well-directed  effort^  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  while  we  condemn  and  deprecate  every 
movement  which  looks  to  a  violent  and  bloody 
solution  of  the  great  problem.  Yet,  with  these 
convictions  and  views,  we  sat  here  for  two 
months,  subjected  to  studied  misrepresentation 
and  abuse ;  Southern  members,  with  hollow 
professions  of  attachment  to  the  Union,  making 
bitter  speeches,  reproachful  and  calumnious  to¬ 
ward  the  majority  of  their  countrymen,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stir  up  the  worst  feelings,  and  create 
estrangement  leading  to  that  dissolution  which 
others  more  treasonably  avowed,  and  all  on 
the  miserable  pretext  that  some  gentlemen  in 
this  nominally  free  country  had  seen  fit  to 
recommend  a  book.  Surely  the  familiar  lines 
should  henceforth  read:  Oh  that  mine  enemy 
had  recommended  a  book.  This,  however,  has 
become  part  of  the  usual  Presidential  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  and  frequent  repetition  has  detracted 
from  its  novelty  and  interest. 

But  while  we  say,  “hands  off  I  ”  as  regards 
the  local  regulation  of  your  own  institutions, 
we  should  feel  recreant  to  humanity,  to  civili¬ 
zation,  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  if 
we  did  not  condemn  and  contest  these  new 
dogmas  of  the  Calhoun  or  modern  Democracy  ; 
if  we  did  not  seek  to  retain  and  secure  to  free¬ 
dom  and  free  labor  that  vast  expanse  of  terri¬ 
tory  which  now  attracts  the  husbaudman  and 


the  vine-dresser.  The  mission  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  is  to  secure  for  this  immense  area 
the  multiplied  blessings  of  freedom,  always  an¬ 
ticipated  and  desired  by  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Republic,  and  advocated  in  glowing  terms, 
in  these  latter  days,  by  Webster,  Benton,  and 
Clay;  the  last  of  whom  said,  but  ten  years 
ago  : 

“  Coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  slave  State,  it  is  my  solomn,  de¬ 
liberate,  and  well-matured  determination ,  that  no  power — no 
earthly  power — shall  compel  me  to  vote  for  the  positive  in¬ 
troduction  of  that  line  (that  is,  Missouri  line,  36°  30')  into 
new  territory. 

“  Sir,  while  yon  reproach,  and  justly,  too,  our  British  an¬ 
cestors  for  the  introduction  of  this  institution  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  I  am,  for  one,  unwilling  that  the  poster¬ 
ity  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  California  and  Now  Mexico 
shall  reproach  us  for  doing  just  what  wo  reproached  Great 
Britain  for  doing  to  us.” 

These  are  words  fitly  spoken,  and  should 
have  weight  with  all.  I  trust  that  Republicans 
will  not  long  be  subject  to  the  reproach  con¬ 


veyed  in  the  remark  made  by  a  celebrated 
Englishman,  Mr.  Cobden,  who  recently  visited 
our  shores,  and  listened  to  the  debates  in  our 
Halls  of  Congress,  to  this  effect : 

“  That  the  Republicans  advocated  tho  most  noblo  and  ad¬ 
mirable  sentiments  timidly,  while  modern  Democracy  put 
forward  the  most  shameful  and  revolting  dogmas  with  per¬ 
verted  intellect  and  front  of  brass.” 

If  free  thought  and  free  speech  shall  be  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  national  Capitol,  and  the  mighty 
West,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  freemen, 
and  echoing  the  blows  and  songs  of  free  labor, 
shall  be  covered  with  the  dark  pall  of  human 
bondage,  then  indeed  will  the  sun  of  our  civili¬ 
zation  have  gone  back  on  the  dial.  Then,  in 
the  words  of  the  gifted  Wirt: 

“  Our  sun  shall  bavo  gone  down  in  infamy  and  critne  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  instead  of  being  proud  of  our 
country,  as  heretofore,  we  may  well  cal]  on  tho  rocks  and 
mountains  to  fall  upon  us,  and  hide  our  shame  from  the  face 
of  earth  and  heaven.” 
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THE  STATE  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 


SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  February  29,  I860. 


Mr.  President,  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union,  without  further  delay,  seems  to  me 
equally  necessary,  just,  and  wise.  In  recorded 
dehates,  I  have  already  anticipated  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  this  conclusion. 

In  coming  forward  among  the  political  astrol¬ 
ogers,  it  shall  be  an  error  of  judgment,  and  not 
of  disposition,  if  my  interpretation  of  the  fever¬ 
ish  dreams  which  are  disturbing  the  country 
shall  tend  to  foment,  rather  than  to  allay,  the 
national  excitement.  I  shall  say  nothing  unne¬ 
cessarily  of  persons,  because,  in  our  system,  the 
public  welfare  and  happiness  depend  chiefly  on  . 
institutions,  and  very  little  on  men.  I  shall 
allude  but  briefly  to  incidental  topics,  because 
they  are  ephemeral,  and  because,  even  in  the 
midst  of  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  it  is 
always  safe  to  submit  solid  truth  to  the  delib¬ 
erate  consideration  of  an  honest  and  enlightened 
people. 

It  will  be  an  overflowing  source  of  shame,  as 
well  as  of  sorrow,  if  we,  thirty  millions — Euro¬ 
peans  by  extraction,  Americans  by  birth  or  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  Christians  in  faith,  and  meaning  to 
be  such  in  practice — cannot  so  combine  prudence 
with  humanity,  in  our  conduct  concerning  the 
one  disturbing  subject  of  slavery,  as  not  only  to 
pieserve  our  unequalled  institutions  of  freedom, 
but  also  to  enjoy  their  benefits  with  contentment 
and.  harmony. 

Wherever  a  guiltless  slave  exists,  be  he  Cau¬ 
casian,  American,  Malay,  or  African,  he  is  the 
subject  of  two  distinct  and  opposite  ideas — one 
that  he  is  wrongly,  the  other  that  he  is  rightly,  j 
a  slave.  The  balance  of  numbers  on  either  side,  ! 
however  great,  never  completely  extinguishes  | 
this  difference  of  opinion,  for  there  are  always  ' 
some  defenders  of  slavery  outside,  even  if  there 
are  none  inside,  of  a  free  State,  while  also  there 
are  always  outside,  if  there  are  not  inside,  of 
every  slave  State,  many  who  assert,  with  Milton, 
that  u  no  man  who  knows  aught  can  be  so  stu¬ 
pid  to  deny  that  all  men  naturally  were  born 
free,  being  the  image  and  resemblance  of  God 
birnself,  and  were  by  privilege  above  all  the 
creatures,  born  to  command,  and  not  to  obey.” 

It  often,  perhaps  generally,  happens,  however, 
that  in  considering  the  subject  of  slavery,  society 
seems  to  overlook  the  natural  right  or  personal 
interest  of  the  slave  himself,  and  to  act  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizen.  But  this 
fact  does  not  materially  affect  ultimate  results, 
for  the  elementary  question  of  the  rightfulness 
or  wrongfulness  of  slavery  inheres  in  every  form 
that  discussion  concerning  it  assumes.  What  is 
just  to  one  class  of  men  can  never  be  injurious 
to  any  other;  and  what  is  unjust  to  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  persons  in  a  State,  is  necessarily  injuri¬ 
ous,  in  some  degree,  to  the  whole  community. 
An  economical  question  early  arises  out  of  the 
subject  of  slavery — labor,  either  of  freemen  or  of 
slaves,  is  the  cardinal  necessity  of  society.  Some 
States  choose  the  one  kind,  some  the  other. 
Hence  two  municipal  systems,  widely  different, 
arise.  The  slave  State  strikes  down  and  affects 


to  extinguish  the  personality  of  the  laborer,  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  political  body,  but  also 
as  a  parent,  husband,  child,  neighbor,  or  friend. 
He  thus  becomes,  in  a  political  view,  merely 
property,  without  moral  capacity,  and  without 
domestic,  moral,  and  social  relations,  duties, 
rights,  and  remedies  —  a  chattel,  an  object  oi 
bargain,  sale,  gift,  inheritance,  or  theft.  His 
earnings  are  compensated  and  his  wrongs 
atoned,  not  to  himself,  but  to  his  owner.  The 
State  protects  not  the  slave  as  a  man,  but  the 
capital  of  another  man,  which  he  represents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  State  which  rejects  sla¬ 
very  encourages  and  animates  and  invigorates 
the  laborer  by  maintaining  and  developing  hi3 
natural  personality  in  all  the  rights  and  facul¬ 
ties  of  manhood,  and  generally  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship.  In  the  one  case,  capital 
invested  in  slaves  becomes  a  great  political 
force ;  while  in  the  other,  labor,  thus  elevated 
and  enfranchised;  becomes  the  dominating  polit¬ 
ical  power.  It  thus  happens  that  we  may,  for 
convenience  sake,  and  not  inaccurately,  call 
slave  States  capital  States,  and  free  States  labor 
States. 

So  soon  as  a  State  feels  the  impulses  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  enterprise,  or  ambition,  its  citizens 
begin  to  study  the  effects  of  these  systems  of 
capital  and  labor  respectively  on  its  intelligence, 
its  virtue,  its  tranquillity,  its  integrity  or  unity, 
its  defence,  its  prosperity,  its  liberty,  its  happi¬ 
ness,  its  aggrandizement,  and  its  fame.  In  other 
words,  the  great  question  arises,  whether  slavery 
is  a  moral,  social,  and  political  good,  or  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  evil.  This  is  the  slavery 
question  at  home.  But  there  is  a  mutual  bond 
of  amity  and  brotherhood  between  man  and  man 
throughout  the  world.  Nations  examine  freely 
the  political  systems  of  each  other,  and  of  all 
preceding  times,  and  accordingly  as  they  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  of  the  two  systems  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  respectively,  they  sanction  and 
prosecute,  or  condemn  and  prohibit,  commerce 
in  men.  Thus,  in  one  way  or  in  another,  the 
slavery  question,  which  so  many  among  us,  who 
are  more  willing  to  rule  than  patient  in  study¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  society,  think  is  a  merely 
accidental  or  unnecessary  question,  that  might 
and  ought  to  be  settled  and  dismissed  at  once, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  world-wide  and  enduring 
subject  of  political  consideration  and  civil  ad¬ 
ministration.  Men,  states,  and  nations,  enter¬ 
tain  it,  not  voluntarily,  but  because  the  progress 
of  society  continually  brings  it  into  their  way. 
They  divide  upon  it,  not  perversely,  but  because, 
owing  to  differences  of  constitution,  condition, 
or  circumstances,  they  cannot  agree. 

The  fathers  of  the  Republic  encountered  it. 
They  even  adjusted  it  so  that  it  might  have 
given  us  much  less  than  our  present  disquiet, 
had  not  circumstances  afterwards  occurred 
which  they,  wise  as  they  were,  had  not  clearly 
foreseen.  Although  they  had  inherited,  yet  they 
generally  condemned,  the  practice  of  slavery,  and 
hoped  for  its  discontinuance.  They  expressed 


this  when  they  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
American  society,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  have  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Each  State,  howevei, 
reserved  to  itself  exclusive  political  power  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  own  borders. 
Nevertheless,  it  unavoidably  presented  itself  in 
their  consultations  on  a  bond  of  Federal  Union. 
The  new  Government  was  to  be  a  representative 
one.  Slaves  were  capital  in  some  States,  in 
others  capital  had  no  investments  in  labor. 
Should  those  slaves  be  represented  as  capital  or 
as  persons,  taxed  as  capital  or  as  persons, 
or  should  they  not  be  represented  or  taxed 
at  all  ?  The  fathers  disagreed,  debated  long, 
and  compromised  at  last.  Each  State,  they 
determined,  shall  have  two  Senators  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Three-fifths  of  the  slaves  shall  be  else¬ 
where  represented  and  be  taxed  as  persons. 
What  should  be  done  if  the  slave  should  escape 
into  a  labor  State  ?  Should  that  State  confess 
him  to  be  a  chattel,  and  restore  him  as  such,  or 
might  it  regard  him  as  a  person,  and  harbor  and 
protect  him  as  a  man?  They  compromised 
again,  and  decided  that  no  person  held  to  labor 
or  service  in  one  State  by  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  by  any  law  or  regu¬ 
lation  of  that  State,  be  discharged  from  such 
labor  or  service,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
to  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service 
shall  be  due. 

Free  laborers  would  immigrate,  and  slaves 
might  be  imported  into  the  States.  The  fathers 
agreed  that  Congress  may  establish  uniform  laws 
ct  naturalization,  and  it  might  prohibit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  persons  after  1808.  Communities 
in  the  Southwest,  detached  from  the  Southern 
States,  were  growing  up  in  the  practice  of 
slavery,  to  be  capital  States.  New  States  would 
soon  grow  up  in  the  Northwest,  while  as  yet 
capital  stood  aloof,  and  labor  had  not  lifted  the 
axe  to  begin  there  its  endless  but  beneficent  task. 
The  fathers  authorized  Congress  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
management  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands, 
and  to  admit  new  States.  So  the  Constitution, 
while  it  does  not  disturb  or  affect  the  system  of 
capital  in  slaves,  existing  in  any  State  under  its 
own  laws,  does,  at  the  same  time,  recognise 
every  human  being,  when  within  any  exclusive 
sphere  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  not  as  capital,  but 
as  a  person. 

What  was  the  action  of  the  fathers  in  Con¬ 
gress?  They  admitted  the  new  States  of  the 
Southwest  as  capital  States,  because  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  and  by  the 
ordinance  of  1?87,  confirmed  in  1?89,  they  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  organization  and  admission  of  only 
labor  States  in  the  Northwest.  They  directed 
fugitives  from  service  to  be  restored,  not  as  chat¬ 
tels,  but  as  persons.  They  awarded  naturaliza¬ 
tion  to  immigrant  free  laborers,  and  they  prohib¬ 
ited  the  trade  in  African  labor.  This  disposition 
of  the  whole  subject  was  in  harmony  with  the 
condition  of  society,  and  ki  the  main  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  seven  Northern  States 
contentedly  became  labor  States  by  their  own 
acts.  The  six  Southern  States,  with  equal  tran¬ 
quillity  and  by  their  own  determination,  remain¬ 
ed  capital  States. 

The  circumstances  which  the  fathers  did  not 
clearly  foresee  were  two,  namely :  the  reinvigora- 


tion  of  slavery  consequent  on  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton,  and  the  extension  of  the 
national  domain  across  the  Mississippi,  and  these 
occurred  before  1820.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
formed  on  a  slaveholding  French  settlement, 
within  the  newly-acquired  Louisianian  Territory, 
had  then  already  been  admitted  into  the  Union. 
There  yet  remained,  however,  a  vast  region  which 
included  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  together  with 
the  then  unoccupied  and  even  unnamed  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Arkansas,  a  slaveholding  com¬ 
munity,  was  nearly  ready  to  apply,  and  Missouri, 
another  such  Territory,  was  actually  applying 
for  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  The  ex¬ 
isting  capital  States  seconded  these  applications, 
and  claimed  that  the  whole  Louisianian  Terri¬ 
tory  was  rightfully  open  to  slavery,  and  to  the 
organization  of  future  slave  States.  The  labor 
States  maintained  that  Congress  had  supreme 
legislative  power  within  the  domain,  and  could 
and  ought  to  exclude  slavery  there.  The  ques¬ 
tion  thus  opened  was  one  which  related  not  at  all 
to  slavery  in  the  existing  capital  States.  It  was 
purely  and  simply  a  national  question,  whether 
the  common  interest  of  the  whole  Republic  re¬ 
quired  that  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  should  become  capital  States,  with  all  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  slavery,  or  be  labor  States, 
with  all  the  security,  benefits,  and  blessings,  of 
freedom.  On  the  decision  was  suspended  the 
question,  as  was  thought,  whether  ultimately  the 
interior  of  this  new  continent  should  be  an  asy¬ 
lum  for  the  oppressed  and  the  exile,  coming  year 
after  year  and  age  afterage,  voluntarily  from  every 
other  civilized  land,  as  well  as  for  the  children  of 
misfortune  in  our  own,  or  whether,  through  the 
'  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade,  those  magnifi- 
j  cent  and  luxuriant  regions  should  be  surrendered 
|  to  the  control  of  capital,  wringing  out  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  through  the  impoverishing  toil  of  negro 
slaves.  That  question  of  1820  was  identically  the 
question  of  1860,  so  far  as  principle,  and  even  the 
lield  of  its  application,  wa3  concerned.  Every  ele¬ 
ment  of  toe  controversy  now  present  entered  it 
then ;  the  rightfulness  or  the  wrongfulness  of  sla¬ 
very  ;  its  effects,  present  and  future ;  the  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  of  Congress ;  the  claims  of  the 
States,  and  of  their  citizens  ;  the  nature  of  the 
Federal  Union,  whether  it  is  a  compact  between 
the  States,  or  an  independent  Government ;  the 
springs  of  its  powers,  and  the  ligatures  upon  their 
exercise.  All  these  were  discussed  with  zeal  and 
ability  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  His¬ 
tory  tells  us,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  the  Union 
reeled  under  the  vehemence  of  that  great  debate. 
Patriotism  took  counsel  from  prudence,  and  en¬ 
forced  a  settlement  which  has  proved  to  be  not  a 
final  one ;  and  which,  as  is  now  seen,  practically 
left  open  all  the  great  political  issues  which  were 
involved.  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were  admitted 
as  capital  States,  while  labor  obtained,  as  a  res¬ 
ervation,  the  abridged  but  yet  comprehensive 
field  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Now,  when  the  present  conditions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  Louisianian  Territory  are  ob¬ 
served,  and  we  see  that  capital  retains  undisputed 
possession  of  what  it  then  obtained,  while  labor 
is  convulsing  the  country  with  so  hard  and  so 
prolonged  a  struggle  to  regain  the  lost  equiva¬ 
lent  which  was  then  guarantied  to  it  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  so  great  solemnity,  we  may  well 
desire  not  to  be  undeceived  if  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise  was  indeed  unnecessarily  accepted  by 


the  free  States,  influenced  by  exaggerations  of 
the  dangers  of  disunion.  The  Missouri  debate  dis¬ 
closed  truths  of  great  moment  for  ulterior  use : 

I’irst.  That  it  is  easy  to  combine  the  capital 
States  in  defence  of  even  external  interests,  while 

h  E  nard  to  unite  the  labor  States  in  a  common 
policy. 

Second.  That  the  labor  States  have  a  natural 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  while  the  capital  States 
have  a  natural  facility  for  alarming  that  loyalty  : 
by  threatening  disunion. 


caJly  distinguish  between  legitimate  and  consti¬ 
tutional  resistance  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in 

the  common  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  uncon- 

«  - _ •  • 


if  / 

fused.  The  Missouri  debate  of  1820  recurred 
now,  under  circumstances  of  heat  and  excite¬ 
ment,  in  relation  to  these  conquests.  The  de¬ 
fenders  of  labor  took  alarm  lest  the  number  of 
new  capital  States  might  become  so  great  as  to 
enable  that  class  of  States  to  dictate  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government ;  and  in  case  of  con¬ 
stitutional  resistance,  then  to  form  a  new  slave¬ 
holding  confederacy  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
h>3’  this  time  the  capital  States  seemed  to  have 
become  fixed  in  a  determination  that  the  Federal 


Third  That  the  eaniHl  l  “ecome  nxea  ln  a  determination  that  the  Federal 

Hy  di.U»  en l^k  *  Iabor  State*,  should 


recognise  their  slaves,  though  outside’  of  the 
slave  States  and  within  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  as  property  of  which  the  master 

fmi  1  fl  f*  /-a  f  Vv  ^  1  _ _ _  1  . 


=  Bri  5 "  -  “  s; 

wi3h.*ati'Xr“to  rr,ics  rr  ! now 

European^  TuZtLJi  ,1'  But  SI.aC*  1820’  !  tore>  r*ason  of  the  great  development  of  free 
concerned ^  There  hALlA  US  prac!ica11^  un"  i  la.bor,more  firmly  than  ever  insisted  on  the  con- 
invenrinn  mini  h  ?  a  great  inci’ease  of ;  stitutional  doctrine  that  slaves  voluntarily  car- 
Steam  on’ land  and^n' w  ^  ®ultlvatl0n*  I  r.ied  b?  tbeL"  masters  into  the  common  Territo- 

merce  The  nre^  °  J  tu  Af  0UlcbeiIied  com-  j  nes>  or  into  labor  States,  are  persons,  men. 
tained  prodigious  activities  nd ?faph  ,kave  at"  i  Under  the  auspicious  influences  of  a  Whig 
course  betw£n  iL  U  \  3  ’  AA  SOC!al  inter_  success>  California  and  New  Mexico  appeared 
bcenimmeasurab’vin^teS  ^nd  A611"  CltlZ6nS  haS  1  bef°re  ConSress  as  Labor  States.  The  capital 
their  mutua?  iekt  a  f?  V  c?nse(lueat1^  i  ^ates  refused  to  consent  to  their  admission  into 
been  frA  /elatl0ns  affecting  Slavery  have  j  the  Union  ;  and  again  threats  of  disunion  car- 

ten  excited  dtecusasionSUVltCi?.0t  ear"eSt  and  of- |  ried  terror  and  consternation  throughout  the 
Show  how  such  disputes  have^IrS  made‘.  Specific 


show  how  such  disputes  have  operated  on  the 
course  of  political  events— not  to  reopen  them 
for  argument  here.  There  was  a  slave  ins  r- 
rection  in  Virginia.  Virginia  and  Kentucky  de¬ 
bated,  and  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  free  States 


enactments  admitted  California  as  a  labor  State 
and  remanded  Isew  Mexico  and  Utah  to  remain 
territories,  with  the  right  to  choose  freedom  or 
slavery  when  ripened  into  States,  while  they 
gave  new  remedies  for  the  recaption  of  fugitives 


OT  .  r  ^  11  remeaies  lor  the  recaption  of  fugitive 

Colonizitior  W  !?  ArY  ]ab?r*  The  I  from  service»  and  abolished  the  open  slavf  mar- 

favor in  he P  A  1  ket  ia  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  new  en- 

“  J e.Cap  tal  Mates.  Emancipation  soci-  i  actments,  collated  with  the  existing  statute 

;  t  t  ,  m  tbe.  b:ee  btates-  South  Carolina  namely,  the  ordinance  of  1787  the  Missouri  two’ 

.j  rf  A  T  ;  Tbe  tapital  States  complain-  |  annexation,  disposed  by  law  of  the  suhipef  nf 
ed  of  courts  and  Legislatures  in  the  labor  States  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  Statpf 
he  Z7rTU%  f1G  constitutional  provision  for  And  so  the  comjrom 5? of  1850  wm  p^noun^ed 

:re* t  thTrn  glUVe3  fr.°m  service  80  as  t0  '  a  ful1'  »V*ola«e,  and  comprThensive  “ettle- 

•;;eat  ,  be”.  «?  P*«o»s.  »nd  not  property,  and  ment  of  all  existing  and  all  possible  diSnU, 
hoh  6  nromated  against  colored  persons  of j  concerning  slavery  under  the  Federal  author! ‘v 

S,!  Jf  °TU  tat!f’  Wh.e,‘  tbey  came  t0  the  “PitaI  !  The  two  great  narttas  f“rfpl  for  the  Uiion’ 
“1  Inf  df,ed’  "Congress  ,  be  right  of,  struck  Irani  in  "making  and  in  prestting  S 

lebate  on  the  mhf.7t  Ti  °r  <  enlTt>''  ,reedom  of  as  adjustment,  never  afterwards  to  be  open- 
tndertook  the  deSe  JZTi,  Whifh  ed’  disturbed>  or  questioned,  and  the  people 

capital  States,  were  suppressed”  bv  Sl“.t 1  fl.'A  OBkn<>^?  befPre-  .Th« 


- - -  OJOlt  LU  ill  tilO 

apital  States,  were  suppressed  by  violence;  and 
ven  in  the  labor  States,  public  assemblies,  con- 
ened  to  consider  slavery  questions,  were  dis¬ 
persed  by  mobs  sympathizing  with  the  capital 
itates. 

Ihe  W  hig  party,  being  generally  an  opposition 


*  */  *1 - - wmuiC.  JLIICJ 

new  1  resident,  chosen  over  an  illustrious  rival 
unequivocally  on  the  ground  of  greater  ability, 
even  it  not  more  reliable  purpose,  to  maintain 
the  new  treaty  inviolate,  made  haste  to  justify  this 
expectation  when  Congress  assembled.  He  said* 

‘  When  the  grave  shall  have  closed  over  all  who  are  now 

I  (\  O*  t  in  n/it  fli  1 . 1 a*  i  .  . 


*  »  UK  g^erany  an  opposition  j  ‘  When  the  grave  shall  have  closed  over  all  who  are  now 

ty ,  piacticed  some  forbearance  toward  the  I  ^^vorhig  to  meet  the  obligations  of  duty,  the  year  1850 
merest  of  labor.  The  Democratic  party,  not  i  orehensionUn Tlet0  aS  *  period1mied  with  «*iety  and  ap- 

;undUsustern0DStAti0aSr ''  diS-Sent’.WaS  geneW  *  ^  with 

sustaining  the  policy  or  capital.  A  dispo-  *r}£  qncstions  arose,  bearing  upon  the  domestic  institutions 

ition  towards  the  removal  of  slavery  from  the  1  t n If1 1 °f' the  Cnnfnheracy,  and  involving  the  constitu- 

S«cr.fo^,,WI  RappeLd  in  ^ 1 

istrict  or  Columbia.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  Demo-  Prov>sions,  the  acquiescence  of  distinguished  citizens,  whose 
ratio  1  resident,  launched  a  prospective  veto  t0  t*lie  Uui?n  C!Ln  never  be  doubtet!,  has  given  re- 

gainst  the  anticipated  measure  ‘1'  I  ^w®d  V1*fr  t0  our  institutions,  and  restored  a  sense  of  se- 
onnre^s  hrono-hAw  measur®-  A  Democratic  ,  cunty  and  repose  to  the  public  mind  throughout  the  Coufed- 
ongre.0  brought  Texas  into  the  Union,  stipula-  !  er~cy\  lliat  this  repose  is  to  suffer  no  shock  during  my 

ng  practically  for  its  future  reorganization  in  torIu’  if  1  lia,vc  tho  T°wer  t0  avert  i(;,  those  who 

mr  Slav*.  SCUM  nr  •  .  & m  placed  me  here  may  be  assured  ” 

r  .latt  ,0,-ates.  Mexico  was  incensed.  War  Hardlv  hnwpwr 

asued.  The  labor  States  asked  thut  tho  MnJ*  1  maraiy,  However,  had  these  inspiring  sounds 

an  law  of  liberty  whteh  5,e  TerritorSi  !  f??  throughout  a  rea^rured  and  delight- 

rought  in  by  the  treatv  of  np«ee  mio-ht  •  I  d  \andi  before  the  national  repo3e  was  shocked 
ud  be  sh°ck.qdi  indeed,  as  it  had  never  before 

P  J  e  t  been,  and  smitten  this  tune  by  a  bloTr  from  the 
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very  hand  that  had  just  released  the  chords  of 
the  national  harp  from  their  utterance  of  that 
exalted  symphony  of  peace. 

Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  long-devoted  reser¬ 
vation  of  labor  and  freedom,  saved  in  the  agony 
of  national  fear  in  1820,  and  saved  again  in  the 
panic  of  185®,  were  now  to  be  opened  by  Con¬ 
gress,  that  the  never-ending  course  of  seed-time 
and  harvest  might  begin.  The  slave  capitalists 
of  Missouri,  from  their  own  well-assured  homes 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  their  noble  river,  looked 
down  upon  and  coveted  the  fertile  prairies  of 
Kansas  ;  while  a  sudden  terror  ran  through  all 
the  capital  States,  when  they  saw  a  seeming 
certainty  that  at  last  a  new  labor  State  would 
be  built  on  their  western  border,  inevitably 
fraught,  as  they  said,  with  a  near  or  remote  ab¬ 
olition  of  slavery.  What  could  be  done  ?  Con¬ 
gress  could  hardly  be  expected  to  intervene  di¬ 
rectly  for  their  salety  so  soon  after  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  1850.  The  labor  hive  of  the  free  States 
was  distant,  the  way  new,  unknown,  and  not 
without  perils.  Missouri  was  near  and  watchful, 
and  held  the  key3  of  the  gates  of  Kansas.  She 
might  seize  the  new  and  smiling  Territory  by 
surprise,  if  only  Congress  would  remove  the  bar¬ 
rier  established  in  1820.  The  conjuncture  was 
favorable.  Clay  and  Webster,  the  distinguished 
citizens  whose  unquestionable  devotion  to  the 
Union  was  manifested  by  their  acquiescence  in 
the  compromise  of  1850,  had  gone  down  already 
into  their  honored  graves.  The  labor  States  had 
dismissed  many  of  their  representatives  here  for 
loo  great  fidelity  to  freedom,  and  too  great  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  efficacy  of  that  new  bond  of  peace, 
and  had  replaced  them  with  partisans  who  were 
only  timid,  but  not  unwilling.  The  Democratic 
President  and  Congress  hesitated,  but  not  long. 
They  revised  the  last  great  compromise,  and 
found,  with  delighted  surprise,  that  it  was  so  far 
from  confirming  the  law  of  freedom  of  1820,  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  exactly  provided  for  the 
abrogation  of  that  venerated  statute;  nay,  that 
the  compromise  itself  actually  killed  the  spirit  ot 
the  Missouri  law,  and  devolved  on  Congress  the 
duty  of  removing  the  lifeless  letter  from  the  na¬ 
tional  code.  The  deed  was  done.  The  new 
enactment  not  only  repealed  the  Missouri  pro¬ 
hibition  of  slavery,  but  it  pronounced  the  people 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  perfectly  free  to  estab¬ 
lish  freedom  or  slavery,  and  pledged  Congress  to 
admit  them  in  due  time  a3  States,  either  of  cap¬ 
ital  or  of  labor,  into  the  Union.  The  Whig  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  capital  States,  in  an  hour  of 
strange  bewilderment,  concurred  ;  and  the  Whig 
party  instantly  went  down,  never  to  rise  again. 
Democrats  seceded,  and  stood  aloof ;  the  country 
was  confounded;  and,  amid  the  perplexities  of 
the  hour,  a  Republican  party  was  seen  gathering 
itself  together  with  much  earnestness,  but  with 
little  show  of  organization,  to  rescue,  if  it  were 
not  now  too  late,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  labor, 
so  unexpectedly  and  grievously  imperilled  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

1  will  not  linger  over  the  sequel.  The  popular 
sovereignty  of  Kansas  proved  to  be  the  State 
sovereignty  of  Missouri,  not  only  in  the  persons 
of  the  rulers,  but  even  in  the  letter  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  cruel  code.  The  perfect  freedom 
proved  to  be  a  hateful  and  intolerable  bondage. 
From  1855  to  1860,  Kansas,  sustained  and  en¬ 
couraged  only  by  the  Republican  party,  has  been 
engaged  in  successive  and  ever-varying  strug¬ 


gles,  which  have  taxed  all  her  virtue,  wisdom, 
moderation,  energies,  and  resources,  and  often 
even  her  physical  strength  and  martial  courage, 
to  save  herself  from  being  betrayed  into  the 
Union  as  a  slave  State.  Nebraska,  though 
choosing  freedom,  is,  through  the  direct  exercise 
of  the  Executive  power,  overriding  her  own  will, 
held  as  a  slave  Territory;  and  New  Mexico  haa 
relapsed  voluntarily  into  the  practice  of  slavery, 
from  which  she  had  redeemed  herself  while  she 
yet  remained  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
Meantime,  the  Democratic  party,  advancing  from 
the  ground  of  popular  sovereignty  as  far  as  that 
ground  is  from  the  ordinance  of  lTSV,  now 
stands  on  the  position  that  both  Territorial 
Governments  and  Congress  are  incompetent  to 
legislate  against  slavery  in  the  Territories,  while 
they  are  not  only  competent,  but  are  obliged, 
when  it  is  necesaury,  to  legislate  for  its  protec¬ 
tion  there. 

In  this  new  and  extreme  position  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  now  masks  itself  behind  the  battery 
ot  the  Supreme  Court,  as  if  it  were  possibly  a 
true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
power  ot  deciding  practically  forever  between 
freedom  and  slavery  in  a  portion  of  the  continent 
tar  exceeding  all  that  is  yet  organized,  should  be 
renounced  by  Congress,  which  alone  possesses 
any  legislative  authority,  and  should  be  assumed 
and  exercised  by  a  court  which  can  only  take 
cognizance  of  the  great  question  collaterally,  in 
a  private  action  between  individuals,  and  which 
action  the  Constitution  will  not  suffer  the  court 
to  entertain,  if  it  involves  twenty  dollars  of 
money,  without  the  overruling  intervention  of  a 
jury  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of  the 
neighborhood  where  the  litigation  arises.  The 
independent,  ever-re  tewed,  and  ever-recurring 
representative  Parliament,  Diet,  Congress,  or 
Legislature,  is  the  one  chief,  paramount,  essen¬ 
tial,  indispensable  institution  in  a  Republic. 
Even  liberty,  guarantied  by  organic  law,  yet  if 
it  be  held  by  other  tenure  than  the  guardian 
care  ol  such  a  representative  popular  assembly, 
is  but  precariously  maintained,  while  slavery, 
enforced  by  an  irresponsible  judicial  tribunal,  is 
the  completest  possible  development  of  despotism. 

Mr.  President,  did  ever  the  annals  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  show  a  more  rapid  or  more  complete 
departure  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  its 
founders  ?  Did  ever  the  Government  of  a  great 
empire,  founded  on  the  rights  of  human  labor, 
slide  away  so  fast  and  so  far,  and  moor  itself  so 
tenaciously  on  the  basis  of  capital,  and  that 
capital  invested  in  laboring  men  ?  Did  ever  a 
free  representative  Legislature,  invested  with 
powers  so  great,  and  with  the  guardianship  of 
rights  so  important,  of  trusts  so  sacred,  of  in¬ 
terests  so  precious,  and  of  hopes  at  once  so  no¬ 
ble  and  so  comprehensive,  surrender  and  re¬ 
nounce  them  all  so  unnecessarily,  so  unwisely, 
so  fatally,  and  so  ingloriously  V  If  it  be  true,  a3 
every  instinct  of  our  nature  and  every  precept  of 
political  experience  teaches  us,  that 

“  Ill  fares  tbo  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay,” 

then  where — in  Ireland,  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  or 
in  Hungary — has  any  ruler  prepared  for  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  confiding  people  disappointments,  disas¬ 
ters,  and  calamities,  equal  to  those  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  holds  now  sus¬ 
pended  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  continent 
of  North  America? 


Citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  spirit  of 
this  nolicy  subverted  the  free  Republic  of  Nic- 
Pa,  and  opened  it  to  slavery  and  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  held  it  in  that  condition,  waiting 
Sexatiou'to  the  United  States, 
eitmty  was  restored  by  a  combination  of  sister 
Republics  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  and  appre- 
E  ot  similar  subversion  Other  c.t.zens  re¬ 
opened  the  foreign  slave  trade  in  violation  < >f  on: r 
laws  and  treaties  ;  and  after  a  suspension  of  that 
shameful  traffic  for  fifty  years,  savage  Africans 
have  been  once  more  landed  on  our  shores  an 
distributed,  unreclaimed  and  with  impunity, 

as  the  Government  has 

sanctioned  it,  the  Democratic  party  av0^  lts 
responsible.  Everywhere  complaint  against  it  is 
denounced,  and  its  opponents  proscribed.  When 

Kansas  was  writhing  under  the  wounds  of  mcip 
ient  servile  war,  because  of  her  resistance,  tae 
Democratic  press  deridingly  said,  “  'et  ber  bleed. 
Official  integrity  has  been  cause  for  rebuke  a 
punish men  t,  w hen  it  resisted  frauds  designed  to 
promote  the  extension  of  slavery.  Throughout 
the  whole  Republic,  there  is  not  one  known  dis¬ 
senter  from  that  policy  remaining  in  place, ,  it 
within  reach  of  the  Executive  arm.  htor  'over 
the  face  of  the  whole  world  is  there  to  be  found 
one  representative  of  our  country  who  is  not  an 
anoloo-ist  of  the  extension  of  slavery. 

D  i!  in  America  that  these  things  have  hap¬ 
pened.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  era  of  .he 
world’s  greatest  progress,  and  while  all  nations 
but  ourselves  have  been  either  abridging 
together  suppressing  commerce  in  men  at  the 

ro  nation  ever  before  engaged  its  respect  and 
sympathies,  asks,  in  wonder  a“d 
what  all  this  demoralization  means  ?  It  lias  an 
pxcuse  better  than  the  world  can  imagine,  bette 
than  we  are  generally  conscious  of  ourselves,  a 
virtuous  excuse.  We"  have  loved  not  freedom  so 
much  less  but  the  Union  of  our  country  so  much 
more  We  have  been  made  to  believe,  from  time 
To  time,  that,  in  a  crisis  both  of  these precious 
institutions  could  not  be  saved  together,  ana 
therefore  we  have,  from  time  to  time  s™10'  " 
ed  safeguards  of  freedom  to  propitiate  the  loj  alty 
*?  capital  and  stay  its  hands  from  doing  violence 
to  the  Union.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  however, 
ouvht  not  to  be  a  mystery  to  ourselves.  Prescience, 
indeed  is  not  given  to  statesmen ;  but  we  are  with¬ 
out  excuse  when  we  fail  to  apprehend  the  logic  of 
current  events.  Let  parties,  or  the  Government, 
choose  or  do  what  they  may,  the  peopleof  the  Uni- 
?ed  Slates  do  not  prefer  the  wealth  ot  the  few  to  the 
berty  of  the  mJy,  capital  to  labor  African  saves 
in  white  freemen,  in  the  national  Territories  ana 
in  future  States.  That  question  has  never  been 
distinctly  recognised  or  acted  on  by  • 

Republican  pfrty  embodies  Use  PO|«£n 

Sten"nX  nation^  apprise,  and  which 
its  reason  and  conscience,  concurring  with  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  mankind,  condemn. 

The  choice  of  the  nation  is  now  between  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  Republican  party.  Its 
principles  and  policy  are,  therefore,  justly  and 


even  necessarily  examined.  I  know, if  only  one 

policy  which  it  has  adopted  or  asTates  X 

the  saving  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
if  nossible,  by  constitutional  and  lawtul  mea  , 
from  being  homes  for  slavery  and  polygamy. 
Who,  that  considers  where  this  nation  exis  , 
what  races  it  is  composed  in  what  age  tl^ 
world  it  acts  its  part  on  the  puM'C  > 
what  are  its  predominant  institot ions, 
habits,  and  sentiments,  doubts  tnat  the  '-'‘o 
ran  party  can  and  will,  if  nnwavermg^  fa  tMul 
to  that  policy,  and  just  and  loyal  in  all  beside 
carry  it  into  triumphal  success?  Io  doubt  is 
to  be  uncertain  whether  civilization  can  improv 

0k^y1Sp"omdtbe  necessity  of  the 
case,  that  it  will,  in  all  courts  and  places,  stand 
hv  the  freedom  of  speech  and  ot  the  pre^s, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  freemen  everywhere^ 
that  it  will  favor  the  speedy  improvement  ot  tne 
public  domain  by  homestead  laws,  and  wi  en- 

courage  mining,  manufacture,  and  internal  com- 

merce  w“h  "aedM  connections  between  the 

Atlantic  and  Pacidc  States-for  all  these  are  im- 

nortant  interests  of  freedom.  For  all  the  rest, 

the  national  emergencies,  not  ,1“dl"dual  “ 
ences  must  determine,  as  society  goes  on,  the 
poliev  and  character  of  the  Republican  party 
Already  bearing  its  part  in  legislation  and  1 
treatieJ,  it  feels  the  necessity  of  being  practical 
in  its  care  of  the  national  health  and  life,  while 
it  leaves  metaphysical  speculation  to  those  whose 
duty  It  is  to  cultivate  the  ennobling  science  of 

P°BuUnPthe  mid^/of  these  subjects,  or,  rather 
before  fully  reaching  them,  the  Republican  party 
encounters!  unexpectedly,  a  new  and  potentia 

issue _ one  prior  and  therefore  paramount  to  all 

others,  onePof  national  life  and  death.  Just  as 
if  so  much  had  not  been  already  conceded  ;  nay, 
iust  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  ever  been  conceded, 
Io  the  interest  of  capital  invested  in  men,  we 
hear  menaces  of  disunion,  louder,  more  distinct., 
more  emphatic  than  ever,  with  the  condition  a  - 
nexed,  that  they  shall  be  executed  the  moment 
that  a  Republican  Administration,  though  consti¬ 
tutionally  elected,  shall  assume  the  Government. 

I  do  not  certainly  know  that  the  peop  e  are 
prepared  to  call  such  an  Administration  to  power 
1  know  only,  that  through  a  succession  of  flood, 
which  never  greatly  excite,  and  ebbs  which  never 
entirely  discourage  me,  the  voiume  of  Republ 
anism  rises  continually  higher  and  hi0  .  J 
are  probably  wise,  whose  apprehensions  admonish 
them  that  it  is  already  strong  enough  for  effect. 

Hitherto  the  Republican  party  has  been  con¬ 
tent  with  one  self-interrogatory— how  many 
voies  can  it  cast?  These  threats  enforce  an¬ 
other— has  it  determination  enough  to  cast  them  . 
This  latter  question  touches  its  spirit  and  pride. 
I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  as  it .has  bltb®r 

practiced  self-denial  in  so  many  other  forms  it 

will  in  this  emergency  lay  aside  all  impatience 

of  temper,  together  with  all  ambition,  and  will 

consider  these  extraordinary  declamations  seri¬ 
ously  and  with  a  just  moderation.  It  would  be 
a  waste  of  words  to  demonstrate  tbat  taey  are 
unconstitutional,  and  equally  idle  to  show  that 
the  responsibility  for  disunion,  attempted  01  ef¬ 
fected  must  rest  not  with  those  who  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise’  of  constitutional  authority  maintain  the 
Government,  but  with  those  who  unconstitution¬ 
ally  engage  in  the  mad  work  ot  subverting  it. 


They  resolve 

co0ntVe^o«flbZchW?ithCan°“  E°  !°J  “d 

ingcan^ufar''0”’  ““  te»”» 
and  inedible?  ^  t0  hatred.  iDt*™ 

tionaToSna/tttt;iheeDR2Ubli?n 

away  SeCtiona> 
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and  great  as  I  am  sure  it  will  hereafter  be  •  th* 
State  least  develooed  anr?  no^M  a  De> 
all  is  wiser  and  better  than  /  ^  “.mong  (|,,m 
know  Is  it  .hen  7  an>r  '“reign  State  I 

States  I  have  named  th?/’  an<i  "  wbich’  of  the 
the  white  manwide?  Then  T4litr,0ffend3 
world,  where  i/IltL  ftl'  Z 

are  so  utterly  extinguished  as  they  are  ^  »  k 
and  every  one  of  tfipm  ?  T  ,  ,,  ■?  are  Ia  eac;h 

wfshi'nVton  S  w 'Ib!re'?b0,;,i3  ""V  aI' 
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ocratic  party  is  S  Z?0t  UnIess  the  ^em- 

Demoec“?r  1 

Talley  hoTd  T”S  “y  ajbbo™  in  tbe  Owasco 

ofToTthSnaIdir;ai;vomop,aiDts 

von  h<b  llot'boxes  “P™  for  all  the  votes 

test  of  nauonalitv  ;L?.lr:  *f>  ?®wefe.r.  a  better 
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alone,  or  injurious  to  you  alone  Tta  * 
equal,  and  the  same  for  Us  In  *  effeCts  are 

aud^VrCeCtU1esttensRePHow“  P<*rty  °f  uIteri“ 
frTpriS  TbyetSheYhid  ‘T"4  ^  «d 

j&jrsi  £fg™  j u  who  y  thtrs^Td 

sissssas 

p tii puses  r  you  name  only  one  Thot  „ 

^o  introduce  negro  equality  among  you  SunS 

that  ^hat  our  8JStem  of  labor 
the  equality  of  white 


f-e  Stated  °f  WMte  men*  ^“abSw T/the  boWIy  hReP^licanS  discourse  too 

lion  a  Whit ma  6r  h°W  humble  his  occupa-  fidenCe their  exPresa  w‘th  con- 

equal  of  VJh  iman>  and  he  is  Politically  the  in  theenlh  bell?f  that„the  system  of  labor  will 
equal  of  his  employer.  Eio-ht^  ^  ./•  ,  La  t£ie  en(l,  be  universal  v  nreentori  ..  ..  I 


equal  ofahiIbite  ]man>  and  he  is  Politically1 the 
thre^  sta?  S  empl°^er*  E'ghteen  of  our  thirty- 
Ire?  Mat!  States.  There  by 

Vermont  lthode'  ;;,„liiLnJPsb,re> .  Massachusetts, 
New  T.V.’.  n  Island>  Connecticut,  New  York 

ooi3,  IndiTna  W?:1Vania’„0hi0’  MicbiSan,  Illi- 
fornia,  and  Oregon >nstn’ “lnoesota>  Cali- 

contrast  with 


jou  down  to  the  evel  of Th.  i  f™p0>e  t0  6ink 

are  sovereign  on  the  subject  of  stmV withte 

sSrff  -r 

.  e  _result-  He  have  wisely,  as  we  think 

r  es  i  ou  have  your  fifteen  distinct  pans  •  », 
ghteen  parts,  equally  distinct.  Each  must  be 

“I  °rde:  ‘?at  the  Wh0ie  be  pr? 
Without  bv  °ZS  be  aSSaiIed'  ^ithi“  Of 
we  sbafi  ;::i>  % 

“b"'  i“  is: 

piuiexr,  or  who  the  foe,  we  slnll  riof^^A 
sovereignty  as  the  equivalent  of  our  own  *wl 

h te“Tthi ::de  Th  af0Cept  your  system  of  capital  Tr 

gf^ro^TvSt-^-fr- 

of  persuasion  aud  argument  We  m  -t  ;  ,  a 
mutually  discuss  both  systems  AM?  m' 
discusses  an  systems.  Espedallv  must 

whYch  o“th“' tewoWe  haTe  1°  dec‘de  as  a  nati0“ 

n^ha„YfIf„?e1?a7ergSnl^;TS  ““  “? 

public  domain.  Discufsion  ?he»  bp  gI6at 
voidable,  what  could  be  more  w'Z’rt  ?  ^ 
ducUt  with  mutual  toleration  and  in  aVraternai 

ihbv  flC0“P!ain^hat  Republicans  discourse  too 
d  y  a«d  directly,  when  they  express  21'  ° 


m  the  end,  be  universally  accepted  by  theclpilal 

States,  acting  for  themselves  and  r  ‘  P  . 
With  their  own  Constitutes,  while  theJ °IT* 

«“  ™rarue%Bubtoste,?;r?l/vd;t: 
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brtfely  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to 
combat  it.  Will  it  be  claimed  that  more  of  mod¬ 
eration  and  tenderness  in  debate  are  exhibited 
on  your  side  of  the  great  argument  than  on  our 
own?  We  all  learned  our  polemics,  as  well  as 
our  principles,  from  a  common  master.  We  are 
sure  that  we  do  not,  on  our  side,  exceed  his  les¬ 
sons  and  example.  Thomas  Jefferson  addressed 
Dr.  Price,  an  Englishman,  concerning  his  treatise 
on  emancipation  in  America,  in  this  fashion : 

“  Southward  of  the  Chesapeake,  your  book  will  find  hut 
few  readers  concurring  with  it  in  sentiment  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  From  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  will  approve  it  in  theory,  and  it  will 
find  a  respectable  minority  ready  to  adopt  it  in  practice  ;  a 
minority  which,  for  weight  and  worth  of  character,  pre¬ 
ponderates  against  the  greater  number  who  have  not  the 
courage  to  divest  their  families  of  a  property  which,  how¬ 
ever,  keeps  their  consciences  unquiet.  Northward  of  the 
Chesapeake,  you  may  find  here  and  there  an  opponent  to 
your  doctrine,  as  you  may  find  here  and  there  a  robber  or  a 
murderer  ;  but  itv no  greater  number.  *  *  *  This  (Vir¬ 
ginia)  is  the  next  State  to  which  we  may  turn  our  eyes  for 
the  interesting  spectacle  of  justice  in  conflict  with  avarice 
and  oppression— a  conflict  where  the  sacred  side  is  gaining 
daily  new  recruits  from  the  influx  into  office  of  young  men, 
grown  and  growing  up.  *  *  *  Bo  not,  then,  discouraged. 
What  you  have  written  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  and 
could  you  still  trouble  yourself  about  our  welfare,  no  man  is 
moro  able  to  help  the  laboring  side.” 

You  see,  sir,  that  whether  we  go  for  or  against 
slavery  anywhere,  we  must  follow  Southern 
guides.  You  may  change  your  pilots  with  the 
winds  or  the  currents ;  but  we,  whose  nativity, 
reckoned  under  the  North  Star,  has  rendered  us 
somewhat  superstitious,  must  be  excused  for  constancy  in 
following  the  guidance  of  those  who  framed  the  national  ship, 
and  gave  us  the  chart  for  its  noble  voyage. 

A  profound  respect  and  friendly  regard  for  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  induct'd  me  to  weigh  carefully 
the  testimony  he  has  given  on  the  subject  of  the  hostility 
against  the  South  imputed  to  the  Republican  party,  as  de¬ 
rived  from  the  relations  of  the  representatives  of  the  two 
parties  at  this  capital.  He  says  that  he  has  seen  here,  in  the 
representatives  of  the  lower  Southern  States,  a  most  resolute 
and  earnest  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Republican  party;  that 
ho  perceives  a  sensible  loss  of  that  spirit  of  brothorhood  and 
that  feeling  of  loyalty,  together  with  that  love  for  a  common 
country,  which  are  at  last  the  surest  cement  of  the  Union  ; 
so  that,  in  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  he  is  al¬ 
most  tempted  to  exclaim,  that  we  are  dissolving  week  by 
week,  and  month  by  month  ;  that  the  threads  are  gradually 
fretting  themselves  asunder  ,  and  a  stranger  might  suppose 
that  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  was  the  President  of 
two  hostile  Republics.  It  is  not  for  me  to  raise  a  doubt  upon 
the  correctness  of  this  dark  picture,  so  far  as  the  Southern 
groups  upon  the  canvas  are  concerned,  but  I  must  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  opinion  that  I  can  pronounce  as  accurately  con¬ 
cerning  the  Northern  or  Republican  representatives  here  as 
any  one.  I  know  their  public  haunts  and  their  private  ways. 
We  are  not  a  hostile  Republic,  or  representatives  of  one.  We 
confer  together,  but  only  as  the  organs  of  every  party  do, 
and  must  do,  in  a  political  system  which  obliges  us  to  act 
sometimes  as  partisans,  while  it  requires  us  always  to  bo  pa¬ 
triots  and  statesmen.  Dilferences  of  opinion,  even  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  with  us  are  political,  not  social  or  per¬ 
sonal  dilferences.'  There  is  not  one  disunionist  or  disloyalist 
among  us  all.  We  are  altogether  unconscious  of  any  pro¬ 
cess  of  dissolution  going  on  among  us  or  around  us.  We  have 
never  been  more  patient,  and  never  loved  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  sections  moro,  than  now.  Wo  bear  the  same 
testimony  for  the  people  around  us  here,  who,  though  in  the 
very  centre,  where  the  bolt  of  disunion  must  fall  first,  and 
be  most  fearful  in  its  effects,  seem  never  less  disturbed  than 
now.  We  bear  the  same  testimony  for  all  the  districts  and 
States  we  renresent.  The  people  of  the  North  are  not  ene¬ 
mies,  but  friends  and  brethren  of  the  South,  faithful  and  true 
as  in  the  days  when  Death  has  dealt  his  arrows  promiscu¬ 
ously  among  them  on  common  battle-fields  of  freedom. 

We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  here  to  dwell  on  any  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  different  temper  in  the  South  ;  but  wo  shall  be 
content  with  expressing  our  belief  that  hostility  that  is  not 
designedly  provoked,  and  that  cannot  provoke  retaliation, 
is  an  anomaly  that  must  be  traced  to  casual  excitements, 
which  cannot  perpetuate  alienation. 

A  canvass  for  a  Presidential  election,  in  some  respects 
more  important,  perhaps,  than  any  since  1800,  has  recently 
bogun.  The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be  organized 
by  a  majority,  while  no  party  could  cast  moro  than  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  votes.  The  gloom  of  the  late  tragedy  in  Virginia 
rested  on  the  Capitol  from  the  day  when  Congress  assem¬ 
bled.  While  the  two  great  political  parties  were  peacefully, 


lawfully,  and  constitutionally,  though  zealously,  conducting  > 
the  great  national  issue  between  free  labor  and  capital  labor 
for  the  Territories  to  its  proper  solution,  through  the  trials 
of  the  ballot,  operating  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government,  a  band  of  exceptional  men, 
contemptuous  equally  of  that  great  question  and  of  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  controversy,  and  impatient  of  the  constitutional 
system  which  confines  the  citizens  of  every  State  to  political 
action  by  suffrage  in  organized  parties  within  their  own  bor¬ 
ders,  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  themselves, and 
exasperated  by  grievances  and  wrongs  that  some  of  them 
had  suffered  by  inroads  of  armed  propagandists  of  slavery 
in  Kansas,  unlawful  as  their  own  retaliation  was,  attempted 
to  subvert  slavery  in  Virginia  by  conspiracy, ambush,  inva¬ 
sion,  and  force.  The  method  we  have  adopted,  of  appealing 
to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  people,  to  be  pronounced 
by  suffrage,  is  the  only  one  by  which  free  Government  can 
be  maintained  anywhere,  and  the  only  one  as  yet  devised 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
While  generous  and  charitable  natures  will  probably  concede 
that  John  Brown  and  his  associates  acted  on  earnest  though 
fatally  erroneous  convictions,  yet  all  good  citizens  will  never¬ 
theless  agree,  that  this  attempt  to  execute  an  unlawful  pur¬ 
pose  in  Virginia  by  invasion,  involving  servile  war,  was  an 
act  of  sedition  and  treason,  and  criminal  in  just  the  extent 
that  it  affected  the  public  peace  and  was  destructive  of  hu¬ 
man  happiness  and  humau  life.  It  is  a  painful  reflection 
that,  after  so  long  an  experience  of  the  beneficent  working  ol 
our  system  as  we  have  enjoyed,  we  have  had  these  new 
illustrations  in  Kansas  and  Virginia  of  the  existence  among 
us  of  a  class  of  men  so  misguided  and  so  desperate  as  to  seek 
to  enforce  their  peculiar  principles  by  tlie  sword,  drawing 
after  it  a  need  for  the  further  illustration  by  their  punishment 
of  that  great  moral  truth,  especially  applicable  in  a  Republic, 
that  they  who  take  up  the  sword  as  a  weapon  of  controversy 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.  In  the  latter  case,  the  lamented 
deaths  of  so  many  citizens,  slain  from  an  ambush  and  by 
surprise — all  the  more  lamentable  because  they  were  inno¬ 
cent  victims  of  a  frenzy  kindled  without  their  agency,  in  far 
distant  fires— the  deaths  even  of  the  offenders  themselves, 
pitiable,  although  necessary  and  just,  because  they  acted 
under  delirium,  which  blinded  their  judghients  to  the  reai 
nature  of  their  criminal  enterprise  ;  the  alarm  and  conster¬ 
nation  naturally  awakened  throughout  the  country,  exciting 
for  the  moment  the  fear  that  our  whole  system,  with  all  its 
securities  for  life  and  liberty,  was  coming  to  an  end — a  fear 
none  the  more  endurable  because  continually  aggravated  by 
new  chimeras  to  which  the  great  leading  event  lent  an  air  ol 
probability  ;  surely  all  these  constituted  a  sum  of  public 
misery  which  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  most  morbid  appe¬ 
tite  for  social  horrors.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gunpowder 
plot,  and  the  Salem  witchcraft,  and  the  New  York  colonial 
negro  plot,  so  now  ;  the  original  actors  were  swiftly  followed 
by  another  and  kindred  class,  who  sought  to  prolong  and 
widen  the  public  distress  by  attempting  to  direct  the  indig¬ 
nation  which  it  had  excited  against  parties  guiltless  equally 
of  complicity  and  of  sympathy  with  the  offenders. 

Posterity  will  decide  in  all  the  recent  cases  where  political 
responsibility  for  public  disasters  must  fall  ;  and  posterity 
will  give  little  heed  to  our  interested  instructions.  It  was  not 
until  the  gloomy  reign  of  Domitian  had  ended,  and  liberty  ana 
virtue  had  found  assured  refuge  under  the  sway  of  the  milder 
Nerva,  that  the  historian  arose  whose  narrative  of  that  period 
of  tyranny  and  terror  has  been  accepted  by  mankind. 

The  Republican  party  being  thus  vindicated  against  the 
charge  of  hostility  to  the  South,  which  has  been  offered  in 
excuse  for  the  menaces  of  unconstitutional  resistance  in  the 
event  of  its  success,  I  feel  well  assured  that  it  will  sustain 
me  in  meeting  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  defender  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Commonwealth. 

“  Surely,  they  that  shall  boast  as  we  do  to  be  a  free  na- 
*  tion,  and  having  the  power ,  shall  not  also  have  the  courage, 

<  to  remove,  constitutionally,  every  Governor,  whether  he 
‘  be  the  supreme  or  subordinate,  may  please  their  fancy  with 

<  a  ridiculous  and  painted  freedom,  fit  to  cozen  babies,  but 
‘  are,  indeed,  under  tyranny  and  servitude,  as  wanting  that 

<  power ,  which  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  liberty,  to  disposa 
‘  of  and  economize  in  tho  land  which  God  hath  given  them, 

1  as  members  of  family  in  their  own  home  and  free  inherit- 
‘  ance.  Without  which  natural  and  essential  power  of  a  free 
‘  nation,  though  bearing  high  their  heads,  they  can,  in  due 
1  esteem,  bo  thought  no  better  than  slaves  and  vassals  born 
‘  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  another  inheriting  lord, 

‘  whose  government,  though  not  illegal  or  intolerable,  hangs 
‘  on  them  as  a  lordly  scourge,  not  as  a  free  government.” 

The  Republican  party  knows,  as  the  whole  country  wi’l 
ultimately  come  to  understand,  that  the  noblest  objects  of  ‘ 
national  life  must  perish,  if  that  life  itself  shall  be  lost,  and 
therefore  it  will  accept  the  issue  tendered.  It  will  take  up 
the  word  Union,  which  others  are  so  willing  to  renounce, 
and,  combining  it  with  that  other  glorious  thought,  Liberty, 
which  has  been  its  inspiration  so  long,  it  will  move  firmly 
onward,  with  the  motto  inscribed  on  its  banner,  “  Uniox 
and  Liberty,  come  what  may,  in  victory  as  in  defeat,  in 
power  as  out  of  power,  now  and  forever.” 

If  the  Republican  party  maintain  tne  Union,  who  and  what 
party  is  to  assail  it?  Only  tho  Democratic  party,  for  there 


otbcr-  ^  ttl0  Democratic  party  take  tip  the  as¬ 
sault  (  Hie  menaces  of  disunion  are  made,  though  not  in  its 
name,  yet  in  its  behalf.  It  must  avow  or  disavow  them. 
Its  silence,  thus  far,  is  portentous,  but  is  not  alarming.  The 
effect  of  the  intimidation,  if  successful,  would  be  to  continue 
tee  rule  of  the  Democratic  party,  though  a  minority,  by  ter¬ 
ror.  It  certainly  ought  to  need  no  more  than  this  to  secure 
tae  success  of  the  Republican  party.  If,  indeed,  the  time 
^.C;'^WhCn  l?e  Democratic  party  must  rule  by  terror,  ’ 
Instead  oi  ruling  through  conceded  public  confidence,  then  it 
is  qiu„e  certain  that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  from  power  too 
Duhng  on  that  odious  principle,  it  could  not  long  save 
either  the  Constitution  or  public  liberty.  Cut  I  shall  not  be- 
heve  the  Democratic  party  will  consent  to  standiuthfsposi- 
S -  11  do^s’throuSh  thG  action  of  its  representatives, 
seem  to  covei  and  sustain  those  who  threaten  disunion  I 
know  the  Democracy  of  the  North.  I  know  them  now  in 
their  waning  strength.  I  do  not  know  a  possible  disunionist 
among  themali.  I  believe  they  will  bo  as  faithful  to  the  Union 

mil  S;yT,!Q  the  bygoue  days  vvheu  t^eir  ranks  were 
^11,  and  their  challenge  to  tho  combat  was  always  tho  war- 

cry  cl  victory  Cut,  if  it  shall  prove  otherwise,  then The 
world  will  ail  the  sooner  know  that  every  party  in  this  coun¬ 
try  must  stand  on  Union  ground  ;  that  the  American  people 
uiU  sustain  no  party  that  is  not  capable  of  making  asacri- 
hto  of  its  ambition  on  the  altar  of  the  country  ;  that,  although 
u  pat  iy  may  have  never  so  much  of  prestige,  and  never  such 
traditional  merit,  yet,  if  it  bo  lacking  intheone  tanue  ef 
loyalty  to  tho  Umon,  ah  its  advantages  will  bo  unavailing- 
and  then,  obnoxious  as,  through  long-cherished  and  obsti- 

veVeven  lttoVrS,-tlhefePiUbllCan  Party  isin  t!l<i  capital  States, 
}Uc\en  there  it, will  advance  like  an  army  with  banners 

winning  tho  favor  of  the  whole  people,  and  it  will  be  armed 

mnnri  V?,S  naf10nal  confidence  and  support,  when  it  shall  be 

Union  ^  defends  and  maintains  the  integrity 

sef‘c  awa.ken  the  terrors  of  disunion  seem  to 
nm  to  have  too  Lastly  considered  the  conditions  under  which 
a[°  to  lnalcc  their  attempt.  Who  believes  that  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Administration  and  Congress  could  practice  tyranny 
under  a  Constitution  which  interposes  so  many  checks  as 
GtuSf  \L‘t  that  tyranny  must  not  only  be  practiced  but 
must  bo  intolerable,  and  there  must  be  no  remaining  iiope 
relieI>  b<iIore  forcible  resistance  can  liLl 
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ground  to  stand  on  anywhere. 

°f  th°  Daited  States,  acting  in  conformity  with 
tiia  Comtitution,  are  the  supreme  tribunal  to  try  and  deter¬ 
mine  a,l  political  issues.  They  areas  competent  to  decide  the 
t!>day  as  they  have  been  heretofore  to  decide  the 
'■;.  s  ?p  other  (lays.  They  can  reconsider  hereafter  and  ro- 
!f  .need  he,  the  judgment  thcyshall  pronounce  to-day 
.la  they  have  more  than  once  reconsidered  and  reversed 
tiieir  judgments  in  former  times.  It  needs  no  revolution  to 

cu instances. err0r*  or  P^at  any  danger,  under  any  cir- 

Nor  is  any  new  or  special  cause  for  revolution  likely  to 
o.c.ur  unucr  a  Republican  Administration.  We  are  entraired 

r ,traasaction ,  not  even  in  a  new  dispute.  b  Our 
lathers  undertook  a  great  work  for  themselves,  for  us  and 
tor  our  successors — to  erect  a  free  and  Federal  empire 
wuosc  arches  shall  span  the  North  American  continent,  and 
i  v.dect  the  \  a  j  s  of  the  sun  throughout  his  whole  passage  from 
the  one  to  the  other  of  the  great  oceans.  They  erected  thir- 

co,umns  a!1  at  °nce.  These  are  standing  now  the 
a --miration  of  mamdnd.  Their  successors  added  twenty 
inure ;  even  we  who  are  here  have  shaped  and  elevated 

as 7lvmir«mt-V'tent7 ’  aQ1  aU  theSe  are  as  firm  and  steadfast 
,  n  , 1  tnu  tcon  >  and  more  will  yet  bo  necessary  when 
v,  e  small  have  rested  from-our  labors.  Some  among' vs  pre-  ' 

,  tfor  tLl0®®  columns  a  composite  material ;  others,  the  pure 
vymto  marble.  Our  fathers  and  our  predecessors  differed  in 
the  same  way,  and  on  the  same  point.  What  execrations 

wh'VLemomLaf  UUlte  111  Pronou!lcing  on  any  statesman 
’  ,°  Leretolore,  from  mere  disappointment,  and  disgust  at 

joiug  overruled  in  his  choice  of  materials  for  any  new  col- 
rnm  then  to  be  quarried,  should  have  laid  violent  hands  on 
the  impcnect  structure,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  earth 
mete  io  remain  a  wreck,  instead  of  a  citadel  of  a  world’s5 

ucst  iiopcs ! 

1 1  emain  now  in  the-opinton  I  have  uniformly  expressed 
mre  and  elsevriere,  that  these  hasty  threats  of  disunion  are 
m  unnatural  that  they  will  find  no  hand  to  execute  them. 


'  -  ***'•*  «  luwmiwKW  x  VluUDIiO  WILLI  (‘iK,  [I 

idner  t-iarx  any  other  people,  however  homogeneous,  and 
though  Lying  under  a  consolidated  Government,  ever  main- 
mmou.  e  .anguish  throughout,  if  one  joint  of  our  Federal 
mine  is  smitten  ;  while  it  is  certain  that  a  part  dissevered 
J  Y  ^  rellnG  as  you  please  about  the 

the,  Government,  and  say  that  it  is  a  compact, 
and  that  a  breach,  by  one  of  tho  Stales  or  by  Conurcss  ol' 

uud  thaMboCta,<lbSC>lVe3  Hl1  tho  members  from  allegiance, 
K  lhc  Stales  may  separate  when  they  have,  or  fancy 

veu  Cm)CfhSf  u°-r  VVT'  Bllt  once  try  t0  subvert  it,  and 

jeut.i  hud  that  it  is  a  Government  of  the  whole  people— 

as  ladividua.s,  as  well  as  a  compact  of  States  ;  that  every 
tuuu  idurit  member  of  tho  body  politic  is  conscious  of  his  in¬ 


terest  and  power  in  it,  and  knows  that  ho  will  he  helpless, 
powerless,  hopeless,  when  it  shall  have  gone  down.  Mam 
kmd  have  a  natural  right,  a  natural  instinct,  and  a  natural 
capacity  for  self-government ;  and  when,  as  here,  they  aro 
sufficiently  ripened  by  culture,  they  will  and  must  have 
self-government,  and  no  other.  The  framers  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution,  with  a  wisdom  that  surpassed  all  previous  under¬ 
standing  among  men,  adapted  it  to  these  inherent  elements 
o  lmman  nature.  Ho  strangely,  blindly  misunderstands 
the  anatomy  of  the  great  system,  who  thinks  that  its  only 
bonds,  or  even  its  strongest  ligaments,  aro  tho  written  com¬ 
pact  or  even  tho  multiplied  and  thoroughly  ramified  roads 
and  thoroughlares  of  trade,  commerce,  and  social  inter¬ 
course.  These  are  strong  indeed,  but  its  chiefest  instru- 
rnents  of  cohesion — those  which  render  it  inseparable  and 
indivisible— are  the  millions  of  fibres  of  millions  of  con- 
tented,  happy  human  hearts,  binding  by  their  affections, 
their  ambitions,  and  their  best  hopes,  equally  the  high  and 
the  ow,  tho  rich  and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  unwise, 
the  learned  and  the  untutored,  even  the  good  and  the  bad 
to  a  Government,  tho  first,  tho  last,  andtho  only  such  one 
that  has  ever  existed,  which  takes  equal  heed  alvvavs  of 
their  wants,  their  wishes,  and  their  opinions  ;  and  appeals 
to  them  all  individually,  once  in  a  year,  or  in  two  years,  or 
at  least  m  four  years,  for  their  expressed  consent  and  re¬ 
newal,  without  which  it  must  cease.  No  ;  go  where  you 
will,  and  to  what  class  you  may,  with  commissions  for 
your  fatal  service  in  one  hand,  and  your  bounty  counted  by 
Lie  hundred  or  the  thousand  pieces  of  silver  in  the  other,  a 
thousand  resistors  will  rise  up  for  every  recruit  you  carnen- 
gage.  On  the  banks  equally  of  the  St.  Lawrence  auu  of  tho 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Pacific  coasts,  on  tho 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  tho  dells  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  among  the  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland,  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  Massachusetts,  tho 
stcveuores  of  New  York,  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  Pike’s 
1  eak,  and  California,  the  wheat-growers  of  Indiana,  the  cot- 
ton  and  tho  sugar  planters  on  tho  Mississippi,  among  tho 
voluntary  citizens  from  every  other  land  not  less  than  tho 

native  horn,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  among  the  Indians 
on  the  prairies,  tho  contumacious  Mormons  in  Deseret,  tho 
Africans  free,  the  Africans  in  bondage,  the  inmates  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  almshouses,  and  even  the  criminals  iu  the  peni¬ 
tentiaries,  rehearse  tho  story  of  jmur  wrongs  and  their  own 
never  so  eloquently  and  never  so  mournfully,  and  appeal 
to  them  to  rise.  They  will  ask  you,  “  Is  this  all? ”  «  Aro 
vou  more  just  than  Washington,  wiser  than  Hamilton,  maro 
humane  than  J  efferson  ?  ”  “  What  new  form  of  government 
or  ol  union  have  you  the  power  to  establish,  or  even  the 
cunning  to  devise,  that  will  be  more  just,  more  safe,  more 
Serdle.more  beneficent,  or  more  glorious  than 
this  ?  -  And  by  these  simple  interrogatories  you  will  bo 
silenced  and  confounded 

Mr.  President,  we  aro  perpetually  forgetting  this  subtle 
anu  complex,  yet  obvious  and  natural,  mechanism  of  our 
Constitution  5  and  because  we  do  forget  it,  we  are  contin¬ 
ually  wonde.  iug  how  it  is  that  a  Confederacy  of  thirty  and 
more  States,  covering  regions  so  vast,  and  regulating  inter¬ 
ests  so  various  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  constituted  and 
conditioned  so  diversely,  works  right  on.  Wo  are  contin¬ 
ually  looking  to  see  it  stop,  and  stand  still,  or  fall  suddenly 
into  pieces.  But  in  truth,  it  will  not  stop  ;  it  cannot  stop  : 
it  was  mauo  not  to  stop,  but  to  keep  in  motion — in  motion 
always,  and  without  force.  For  my  own  part,  as  this  won- 
derlul  machine,  when  it  had  newly  come  from  the  hands  of 
its  almost  divine  inventors,  was  tho  admiration  of  mv  earlier 
’’  'hough  it  was  then  but  imperfectly  known  abroad 
.  ucn  it  forms  the  central  figuro  iu  the  economy  of' 
j  -a  s  civilization,  and  the  best  sympathies  of  mankind 
lav  or  Its  continuance,!  expect  that  it  will  stand  aud  wo»k 
right  on  until  men  shall  fear  its  failure  no  moro  than  we  now 
apprehend  that  the  sun  will  cease  to  hold  liis  eternal  place 
in  tho  heavens.  1 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  this  purely  popular, 
though  majestic,  system  always  working  on  unattended  bv 
the  presence  aud  exhibition  of  human  temper  aud  human 
passions.  That  would  bo  to  expect  to  enjoy  rewards  bene- 
fils,  and  blessings,  without  labor,  care,  and  watchfulness— 
an  expectation  contrary  to  Divine  appointment.  These  are 
the  discipline  of  the  American  citizJn,  and  he  must  inure 
himself  to  it  When,  as  now,  a  great  policy,  fastened  upon 
tue  country  through  its  doubts  and  fears,  confirmed  bv  kg 
habits,  and  strengthened  by  personal  interests  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  is  to  be  relaxed  and  changed,  in  order  that  the  nation 
may  have  its  just  and  natural  and  free  developments  then 
indeed,  all  tho  winds  of  controversy  are  let  loose  upon  "us 
lrom  all  points  of  tho  political  compass — we  see  objects  end 
on&  throuSh  hazes,  mists,  and  doubtful  aud  lurid 
ighvs.  A  he  earth  seems  to  be  heaving  under  our  feet,  and 
the  pillars  of  tho  noble  fabric  that  protects  us  to  be  trem¬ 
bling  before  our  eyes.  But  the  appointed  end  of  all  this  no¬ 
tation  comes  at  last,  and  always  seasonably  ;  tho  tumults  of 
the  people  subside  ;  the  country  becomes  calm  once  more  • 
and  D',ca7c  fiad  ^at  only  our  senses  have  been  disturbed! 
and  that  they  have  betrayed  us.  Tho  earth  is  firm  as  always 
before,  and  the  wonderful  structure,  for  whose  safety  wo 
have  feared  so  anxiously,  now  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever 
still  stands  unmoved,  enduring,  and  immovable. 
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THE  TERRITORIAL  SLAVE  POLICY;  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY; 
WHAT  THE  NORTH  HAS  TO  DO  WITH  SLAVERY. 

i 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT,  OF  MASS. 

- o - 

Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  25,  1860. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  ELIOT  said : 

1  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  address  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  Committee  this  morning  on  the  slave 
territorial  policy  of  the  present  Administration. 

I  desire  to  speak  upon  that  subject  which,  as 
has  been  truly  said  by  several  gentlemen,  draws 
to  itself  all  questions  besides.  And  I  wish  to 
speak  to  that  particular  phase  of  the  question, 
because  it  is  one  which  must  enter  into  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  people,  into  the  action  of  the 
freemen  of  this  land,  North  and  South,  during 
the  coming  canvass  for  the  Presidency.  That 
territorial  slave  policy  is  at  conflict  with  the 
theory  of  the  Government  and  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  fathers  ;  and  it  ignores  and  discards 
rights  which  have  heretofore  been  recognised, 
conceded,  and  acted  upon,  during  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  our  National  Government,  down  to  the 
Administration  that  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Out  of  that  policy,  and  as  one  necessary 
result  of  it,  the  Republican  party  of  this  Union 
has  sprung  into  existence. 

To  restrain  slavery  within  its  present  limits;  to 
keep  it  within  the  States  whose  laws  recognise  it; 
to  prevent  its  expansion ;  to  exclude  it  from  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  ;  to  keep  it  from  being  a  blight  upon  the  free 
lands  of  the  United  States,  is  the  confessed  duty 
of  that  party.  And  there  are  convincing  reasons, 
social,  moral,  and  political,  why  that  duty  should 
be  performed.  It  was  said  here  the  other  day, 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Love,]  that 
so  far  as  that  question  was  to  be  considered  in 
its  political  and  in  its  moral  aspects,  it  was  fair¬ 
ly  a  subject  for  discussion  upon  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress.  But  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  certain 
facts  were  stated,  and  certain  statistics  given,  to 
which  I  desire,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  LOVE.  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  I  admitted  that  that  question  was  properly 
discussable  in  this  House,  in  its  moral  and  its 
social  relations. 

Mr.  ELIOT.  Moral  and  political. 

Mr.  LOVE.  I  wish  to  correct  the  gentleman 
in  that  respect.  I  did  say  then,  and  I  do  say 
now,  that  it  is  proper  and  legitimate  to  discuss 
that  question  politically  here  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ELIOT.  I  said  nothing  about  its  social 
aspects.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  them.  I 
am  willing,  however,  to  discuss  the  question 
upon  either  ground — social,  moral,  or  political. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  now  before  the 
American  people,  demanding  adjustment,  is  one 
of  protection.  If  Mr.  Jefferson  could  be  heard 
now  in  these  Halls,  his  own  words  would  echo 
back  to  him,  and  he  would  declare  it  to  be  one 
of  protection  to  that  life  and  liberty  and  pursuit 
of  happiness  with  which  he  boldly  taught  that 
all  men  were  endowed,  as  with  inalienable 
rights. 

Whatever  public  interest  calls  for  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  one  of  revenue  or  of  educa¬ 
tion,  of  our  relations  with  foreign  nations,  of 
commerce  between  the  States,  of  internal  im¬ 
provements,  of  national  justice,  of  domestic 
tranquillity,  for  common  defence,  or  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  our  general  welfare,  the  same  great  ques¬ 
tion  faces  us  as  we  legislate,  demanding  discus¬ 
sion  and  adjustment,  as  the  condition  of  legisla¬ 
tive  action.  From  time  to  time,  that  question 
has  presented  itself  to  the  statesmen  of  this  land, 
in  different  forms,  according  to  the  exigencies, 
real  or  supposed,  of  Southern  interests  ;  for  it  is 
a  political  truth  that  our  history  demonstrates, 
that  when  one  position  or  principle  or  policy  has 
been  advocated  and  sustained  and  secured  by 
the  political  advocates  of  human  slavery,  a  step 
in  advance  has  been  forthwith  taken,  and,  as 
soon  as  taken,  defended  and  insisted  on,  as 
though  the  last  doctrine  advanced  were  the  ver¬ 
itable  principle  and  policy  of  the  fathers.  Such 
has  been  the  Russian  career  of  the  slave  power — 
autocratic  always — yielding  nothing  unless,  by 
seeming  concession,  a  substantial  vantage 
ground  for  future  attack  was  thereby  secured. 

It  is  now  but  about  twenty  years  since  first,  in 
Congress,  an  intimation  was  made,  by  legislative 
resolution,  that  the  slaveholder,  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  Constitution,  might  carry  his  hu¬ 
man  chattels  into  the  Territories  of  the  Union, 
in  defiance  of  the  action  of  Congress. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  184V,  Mr.  Calhoun 
offered  in  the  Senate  four  resolutions,  and  they 
are  now  the  basis  and  the  substance  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  creed. 

The  first  three  of  those  resolutions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Resolved,  That,  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  belong 
to  the  several  States  comprising  this  Union,  and  are  hold  by 
them  as  their  joint  and  common  property. 

“  Resolved ,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  has  no  right  to  make 
any  law,  or  do  any  act  whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or  by 
its  effects,  make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of 
this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its 


full  and  equal  right  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
acquired  or  to  bo  acquired. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  onactment  of  any  law  which  should 
directly,  or  by  its  effects,  deprive  the. citizens  Of  any  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  from  emigrating  with  their  property  into 
any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  will  make  such 
discrimination,  and  would  therefore  bo  a  violation  of-the 
Constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  which  such 
citizens  emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality 
which  belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and  would 
tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself.” 

Mr.  Benton,  upon  the  spot,  condemned  these 
resolutions  a3  a  “  string  of  abstractions ;  ”  and 
during  the  conversation  that  ensued  between 
him  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  said  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
must  have  known,  from  his  whole  course  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  that  he  never  would  “  leave  jpublic  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  up  firebrands  to  set  the  world  on 
fire." 

To-day,  standing  upon  that  bold  and  unheard- 
of  doctrine  ;  standing  upon  it  as  upon  the  broad 
foundation  of  our  liberties  which  the  fathers 
laid  ;  sustained  by  a  false  and  partisan  and  law¬ 
less  declaration  of  certain  men  clothed  with  the 
ermine  of  our  highest  judicial  tribunal,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  declares  to  us,  in  his 
message  to  the  present  Congress,  that 

“The  right  has  been  established  of  every  citizen  to  take 
his  property  of  any  kind,  including  slaves,  into  the  common 
Territories,  belonging  equally  to  all  the  States  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  and  to  ha vo  it  protected  there  under  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Neither  Congress,  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature, 
nor  any  human  power,  has  any  authority  to  annul ;or  to  im¬ 
pair  this  vested  right.” 

And  that  is  the  political  phase  now  assumed 
by  that  question  which  demands  adjustment  by 
the  freemen  of  this  Union. 

If  now  we  go  back  for  a  few  years,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  Southern  Democratic  party,  sus¬ 
tained  by  Northern  friends  under  the  lead  of  a 
Northern  President,  and  the  false  and  treacherous 
counsellings  of  a  Northern  Senator,  have  forced 
into  life,  and  combined  into  a  solid  and  over¬ 
powering  organization,  the  Republican  party  of 
the  Union.  Sir,  during  all  the  weary  weeks  that 
preceded  the  organization  of  this  House,  while 
the  confusion  of  tongues  prevailed,  and  our  tor¬ 
tured  language  was  made  the  unnatural  vehicle 
of  anathema  and  abuse  against  men  who  were 
representing  upon  this  floor  the  “  sentiment  ”  for 
which  the  fathers  contended — during  all  those 
weeks,  when  the  red  hand  of  the  South  seemed 
to  be  raised  in  menace  against  us,  and  the  voice 
of  disunion,  unchecked  and  applauded  even, 
echoed  madly  in  these  Halls,  one  great  fact  was 
always  recognised,  the  fact  of  this  national  power 
which  was  tauntingly,  but  harmlessly,  styled  the 
“  Black  "  Republican  party.  If  any  man  can  pa¬ 
tiently  work  his  way  through  those  harangues 
“  to  the  country  ’’ — where  the  main  and  con¬ 
trolling  end  and  aim  appeared  to  be,  not  to  con¬ 
vince,  but  to  inflame ;  not  to  persuade,  but  to 
enrage  constituencies  already  too  much  and  too 
wildly  excited — he  will  be  struck,  as  I  was,  who 
heard  them,  with  the  manifest  sense  of  national 
greatness  with  which  that  Republican  party  had 
impressed  the  Democracy  of  the  South.  It  was 
the  premonition  of  coming  defeat,  and  not  the 
“Helper  book,"  which  lashed  into  fury  the 
champions  of  Southern  slavery ;  and  yet,  if  a 
constitutional  majority,  in  a  constitutional  man¬ 
ner  and  form,  shall  enable  that  political  party  to 
inaugurate  in  these  modern  times  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  shall  claim  to  represent  the  policy 
of  Washington,  and  to  carryout  into  effective 


reality  some  of  the  ardent  yearnings  of  the  heart 
of  Jefferson,  I  apprehend  that  no  man  will  rise 
on  this  floor  and  say  to  ns  that  a  way  will  not 
be  found  to  meet  the  crisis  according  to  the  law 
in  such  case  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  theory  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  was  becoming  crystallized  into  a  political 
creed,  the  possibility  of  a  Republican  party  be¬ 
came  a  necessity.  At  that  time,  two  great  par¬ 
ties — the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  organiza¬ 
tions — contended  for  political  power ;  and  these 
resolutions  of  Mr.  £alhoun  contributed  greatly 
to  disquiet  the  public  mind  of  the  whole  North. 
The  “firebrand"  took  effect.  The  millions  of 
men  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  were  con¬ 
founded  at  the  hold  advance  of  the  slave  power. 
Distinguished  Democratic  politicians  perceived 
at  once  that  such  new  aggressions  of  the  South 
would  make  them  all  slaves,  by  a  logical  neces¬ 
sity,  if  such  doctrines  were  admitted  as  Demo¬ 
cratic,  and  the  party  which  announced  them 
should  have  power  to  vitalize  them  by  legisla¬ 
tive  laws.  In  many  of  the  Northern  States,  in 
caucus  and  in  Convention,  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  both  political  parties,  to  the  end  that 
the  men  enrolled  under  their  banners  who  loved 
freedom,  and  believed  in  it3  nationality ;  who 
dreaded  the  slave  law  and  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  institution  they  fostered ;  and  who  believed 
as  Washington  and  his  co-patriots,  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  field,  at  the  South  and  at  the  North, 
believed,  that  it  must  be  restricted,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  abolished — to  the  end  that  such  men 
should  be  retained  within  their  ranks,  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  declaring  in  advance  the 
substantial  doctrines  of  our  Republican  party  as 
their  true  and  accepted  faith.  For,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  was  beginning  to  be  felt  that  sober  and 
thinking  men,  who  had  not  been  politicians,  were 
getting  to  be  alarmed.  Third  parties  were  be¬ 
coming  strong ;  and  both  the  Whig  party  and 
the  Democratic  party  found  it  to  be  expedient, 
for  their  own  preservation,  and  to  conciliate  the 
growing  discontent  among  themselves,  to  put 
upon  the  record  their  opinions  upon  subjects 
that  were  assuming  auch  alarming  significance 
in  the  popular  mind. 

Sir,  if  the  newspapers  of  that  period  should  be 
consulted,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Northern 
Democrat  of  the  straitest  sect — brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel  himself — in  State  Conven¬ 
tion,  would  rival.the  Whig  of  most  anti-slavery 
proclivities  in  the  art  of  framing  resolutions  in 
defence  of  freedom.  1  do  not  stop  to  prove  by 
historic  reference — it  could  not  be  done  in  the 
hour  you  assign  me — the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
But  there  are  men  now  on  this  floor,  Republican 
Representatives,  then  belonging  to  both  parties, 
who  can  attest  its  truth.  We  were  actors  and  ob¬ 
servers,  and  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know.  Then 
came  the  session  of  the  compromises.  Mr.  Calhoun 
had,  three  years  before,  denounced  all  compro¬ 
mises.  He  did  not  believe  in  them,  when  principles 
were  involved.  It  would  have  been  better  for  all 
of  us,  perhaps,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  if  some 
of  those  measures,  which  together  were  styled  the 
compromises,  had  never  become  laws.  But  it 
did  at  one  time  seem  that  the  “  conflict,"  so  far 
as  it  depended  upon  the  action  of  the  two  con¬ 
trolling  parties  in  the  country,  was  to  be  re¬ 
pressed. 


o 

jt  ;t  for  a  1  constitutionality  i.  legislation  of’ 

1  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor ^to  perm  t ^  ^  States  have  sustained  it  ance  gof  it.  and 

moment  to  be  supposed  thatypp  8ub3equent  >  1850  is  ^Xlctton  of  Congress  and  of  the  Ju- 
w^±^!‘3,’ar„af  either  of  those  parties  respect-  bee*™ _  that  tbe  question  ought  to  be  deem 

“&2S&2S  -  not  the 

mended  itself  to  Mr.  Buch*“*  1 /  that  the  liber- 
said  well,  that  he  was  ^willing  th  ^ 

1  ties  of  the  people  ^^^Vhen  in  the  course  • 
|  bunals  of  the  country.  came  to  say  that 

of  time,  the  judicial  t  . -te  man  is  bound 

I the  ne»r0.haLr„  ”g„„ine  out  of  their  proper 


whole  legislation  of  o  ,  parties  respect- 

political  action  of  either  < individual,  and  not 

ing  it.  I  BPeak  i10"  aa3re  different  opinions  and 
for  any  party.  I  here ar  tWs  side  of  the 

various  judgments  bonorable  gentleman 

House  regarding  it  The  honOken  t0 

restate  his  'approval  of  'on.  tf  " 

pK  S&  ^“;iC^membeCr°of|‘^  proper 

BM78|iUmmebeCa?inetdl  Othger  g— r’ ^  of  JSS 

Saws 

^  .  •  1  /a  O  ft  ( 


Ss£=«i£S ^ 


may  do,  or  whatever  we  may  tee.  u«u»»  ertieg  Qf  tUe  people,  ‘”S;“d't““declare  to  us 

cl°oth°eddwhh  hlgherS’power  and  1 

different  duties.  I  prefer  the  docrr  or  upon  earth, .  Concession  ,  ,  holder  to  carry 


‘°J!rspBea^ruVon  the  bank  question,  in  the 

“  ’tit^ 

did  not  desire  to  treat  all  my  j  f00[  for  them,  I  would 

the  House  with  the  respect  .  having  boen  settled  so  as  to 
Sv  that  the  idea  of  the  question  having  poe  voting  on 

Sd  Che  consciences  of  members  of  Congress,  ^  thejudges 

the  present  bill,  is  had.  decided  in  the  affinn- 

and  all  the  lawyers  in  Christ enao  _  home  to  one  as  a 
ative,  when  the  quesUon  gainst  a  new  charter,  ppon 

legislator,  bound  to  vote  for  g  ^  my  0vmjudg- 

oath  to  support  the  OoMtatuton^iw  thc  arguments 

if  i 

voted’ in  its  favor.  Md  settled  the  question,  I 

“  But  even  if  the  Juc}'c'a  by  their  decision  while  act- 
should  never  hold  myseh bound  bytn^  ^  g  from 

-«.-S  &£2 


liberties  vj  Poteem  than  1  uu  L  :  .ir 

“  No  man  holds  in _high  < ■  s%,ndd  never  have  consented  to 

of  Oiief  Justice  Marshall  ^  Qovemwntandtke 

•  otinn  of  the  constitutional  powei 

My  own  examination  fth  ^  ^  hag  induced 

of  Congress  to .pass  t  ^  tQ  surrender;  and 

a  conviction  that  I  a  provisions  of  that 

independent  of  the  peem  v  f  Hs  enact- 

act,  which  seemed  to  ^  for  the  ap. 

ment  to  characterize  Christian  lawgivers,  it 
proval  of  civilized  that  when  the  several 

has  seemed  clear  common  union,  the 

States  adopted^  as  a  b ■  ConsUtution,  it  was 

F rwithTn  their  intent  to  confer  upon  Congress 
not  within  tnei  wislation  involves, 

the  power  which  s^ch  ^  the  gentleman  from 
But  I  go  further  back  than  the  gen  ^  wou)d 

Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman]  y „t  the  gentleman 
be  willing,  altoge  d;s'CUBSed  one  portion  of  the 

ftT  7l86o“and  discuss  the  question  with  him 
act  of  1850,  anu  u  ooen  one  n0W  • 

If  the  question  were  titution  to  pass  any 

if  the.ryht  under  th  ^3  or  that  of  1850,  could 
law,  either. that  of  93  ^  ^  United  States, 

V  coustitulioDal^lawye^B^  must 

come  together  upon  tbs.  pr  P  Congress,  after 
can  be  said  now  is,  Constitution,  passed  an  act; 

^  Aed  upon  its 


should  not  have  hat  several  gen- 

to  it  at  all,  except  for  the  ta  t  thought 

tlemen  upon  this  side  o  their  judgment, 

it  proper  for  them  to  say  ,  Republican 

the  law  was  constitutionah  TUe  V  ^  ^ 

party,  it  is  true,  has  n  ’  ^  occasion 

with  it ;  but  I  felt unwilling  to  MUM  ^  t 

pass,  and  have  it  for  a  ™  wh;cj1 1  have  alluded, 
concurred  in  the  °Pml°  t  rest  under  the  sug- 
Nor  do  I  feel  at  all  Willi ^  g  the  Qther  dayj  in 

gestions  which  have  ^  the  District  of 

regard  to  the  question  of  slavery  indiTidual, 

Columbia.  I  speak  as  a  m  ’^ty  •  but  I  love 
as  the  representative  of  n  p  y  >  .  .,d  pu_ 
this  District  with  the  affecti°h  o  lesson 

ring  my  early  years  here,  I ,  learnea 

from  books;  during  my  ^  th  North  and 
to  the  eloquence  of  men  fromthe  and 

South  ;  and  I  tell  you  i  0f  this 

happy  day  the  slaves. 

iXUlthe^laaw,td  under  C  C^stitution  that 
covers  us  all,  in  that ;  most ^happy ^work  ote 

No,  sir,  I  could  not  agree  that .  1  ^  .  t<  We 

for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  ^  Quo.ht  we  not 

shall  see  that  time,  my  r  "brought  to  bear 
to  do  so,  when  the  laws  are  broug^  ^  ^  gay 

here  to  suppress  free  sPe®c  7ask  what  se- 
outside  what  I  am  saying  >  t  under 

curityl  have  that  I  sh,oul,d  "?  ht  be  put  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace  .  K  nation 

whole  land.  T  admonished  that  my 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  I  amoadmo^ise 

time  is  passing.  T  laws.  How  long 

were  incorporated  among  bgen  reftl}  n0  one 

the  apparent  Peac®^  daU  know  how  the  war 

can  determme  But  weaU  kn^  fte  decl 

began  again,  and.  tr  de  it  was  reserved 

ration  of  hostilities i  was  mjd<^  *  {  and  l0 

for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  w> 


conduct  the  army  of  the  9  * 

->7  the  paasa  ”„°frrt0f  ““Pact,  consummated  Them 

Pfirhr  ' wiginai.  I  Will  dmva  *  * 


violation  of  honor  andoTen  °f  time’  But  that 
bj  the  passage  of  the  Kana  consummated 

‘owed  quick,?,  as  it  ha?bee„S'tbtraSkf  fo1- 
rages  and  by  judicial  nr  f  ’  .  • 7  ternt<>ml  out- 
surely  indicatts  that  toe?,/?'1''^0''*1  action.  as 
axe  at  the  root  of  t L  IF,?  7  “ust  die.  «3  toe 
“*!.  ^  once,  toea„eti.arie:;!  ™.  Retells  its 


them  new  oc  oril7a;-  J^6  ia  nothing?? 
early  date.  The  follow*  *  Wl  glve  J0u  one  of 

in  a  Virginia  paper  underrate CrTa, 8  pub“3hed 
.  “Notice  ia  heroby giv’on  ,?/  6  °f  Jul^  3I.  ”95  : 

fa«.  f~  U,'  JXtX&S 

whole  nation  was  aroused  rf  sent'“ent  of  the  pray i™  K,,htoiom bV  “f  Vlrgi™,"^  Fronted  io  the 
claimed  here  in  Pnn^  Sed\,  Ifc  Wa3  feIt  aQd  pro-  be  undfrpf  the  said  State  ma/rec‘ede  fr/  */ext  .session, 

“".‘d  be  relied  on.  Thole ’whohad  bZT^'T  “pT 52“  °f  °“  ‘‘““‘ret  thooslM^Si 

oratod  iLZtCli dther f  « -to  to 
the  power  which  the’  pLtfe'^U 1  .a3Pirants  for  rcluraicg  agatamde'  [f‘l  present  UnitJn,  who 
gift,  as  well  as  the  tldni*  6  b°  d  ln  Ibeir  own  nnhitefs?f  tho  (at  present?  urn?/0^6  of  Great  Britain  the 

®!!r_‘he  who  soufhtDlreS.??,m“  rereq“Mtedto 


a”  over  the  lap^X*  on”?,?”  *  ref,e,ctin«  “on 

vancement,  united  in  conrlp  ^  n°  polltlcal  ad- 

rescission  of  the  line  of  freSm^!®2®?™* 


and  gratuitous  aggression  <?  8  a  wantou 

terest,  in  defiance  nf  «  f  tbe  Southern  in- 
eration  had  been  full?  enST*  'Th0Se  C°n6id- 

‘nto Z Z1L7 r ’  ^puhlieau  party  came 
And  toe  people  intend  toL??°Ple  demandcd  it. 
proper  work.  It  i3  not  a  wVt®  ?artyahal1  do  its 
of  defence.  But  no  threat  /  of  .“Sgression,  but 
no  denunciation  can  ren  mtlmida“>,  and 
‘ruth  is,  that  the  people  Tttf ’  n-  The  si“Pla 
mand  that  the  theory  of  th  S  G^ve  Stat®3  de‘ 
be  carried  into  practice  Th!  H  nment  shall 
emmentis  anti-sl  “e  t  Tho V?®®'7  of  toe  Gov. 
slavery.  The  fren  n/’  /be  Government  is  pro- 

demand  that  the  rio-ht^of  fhW  U?ited  Sta‘es 
be  recognised  only  whe«  the  4  a7ebolder  shall 

nise  them.  The  pop  e  ®fafe  laws  recog- 

those  rights  e*L has  “^ared  thft 
the  master  leads  his  slave  aw»  ‘hat  wherever 

United  States,  and  wS  Mllanda  *  «<• 


_ _ _ ^  _  —>  "'**9  Ol,  l/y5.rr 

rescission  of  thffinff<ffnin£  fbe  Democratic  «a  Chairman,  the  President  of  tho  tt  •*. 

tMe8f,rtoUde°fiaSncf^rai0n  ”or4  ^ore^omettoePthinlT'  b°  £u°w 

eration  had  he.„o.?,f_a  ?°“Pact  whose  consid-  “?*.«er*«n  words  a  brother  V&-.®?  *“** 


isa^siSsii 


protected  under  thePn  °5,th.e  master  must  be 
still  more  bo?d  and  darS  to'®^'  ^nd'  What  is 
cratic  statesman  avows  and  th  b/ut.huern  Demo 
dent  declares,  that  no  n!  th  Northera  Presi- 

not  the  people  within  th^  fp"61,  .upon  the  earth — 
gress  of  theP  United  StfltATemt0rj’  northe  Con- 
nal,  legislative  or  judfefi  ’  c ’an" d  “y  ®‘her  t,ibu- 
an  effective  word  f a  *  +  </an  do  an  acfc>  or  say 
tbe  vested  rights  of  thA1116^6- With  or  dimiaisb 

carry  their  /w  "Tfreigns  °f  the  land 

‘ho  Public  llnds  or  ?h!  oTi6r-  wi!''  «‘biu 
the  Union.  Nor  is  thi.  “aDlue,d  Territories  of 
said  now  to  the  slave  ‘^at  mu3‘  be 


that  certain  words  IT'T  He  kuew 

cently  uttered,  declaring  *1.  “?in‘an  had  re- 
rights  which  man  had  rf  .ceiltain  lnalienable 
words  Which  were  fM  of  re  f^om  God.  were 
life-  But  he  was  a  mi  1  fe>  and  c0“‘d  impart 

of  intuition;  TnVhe  ku^0,??11®®  ®»^  "«t 

sometimes  vox  et  vreirren  rfa  w°rds  were 
was  ratified  which^ JohT  aJ^1*  and  the  treatT 
franklin  and  John  ?av  ^a“3  ^nd  BenJ'a“iu 
Union  did  not  slHe  and  ,h.  ”aude'  And  tbe 
sand  free  and  independM^V'  ?  bundred  thou- 
Within  the  Union  fre,"  3  i'‘,r"lmi™  remained 
Mr.  Chairman  we  ali  ke  ,ndePendent  still, 
history  of  John  Jay  thi,kl "“w  something  of  the 
a  Black  Republican’-  tost arch ,trai‘or  I  He  was 
But  Washington  rather  liked  ^  J°hrn  Jay  was- 
a  good  deal  of  a  Black  pPn  1  r  ^lm  ’  for  be  was 
mgton  offered  him  an  Iff  10  T  also  !  Wash“ 
And  it  will  not  be  fofgotfe'n  th*t  h”  desired- 
first  mm  who  filled  to?  IffiL  t  „w?s  f.1* 


.  .  oia 

and  its  supporters.  - 

contentSwUhe'?rgPa^tSeCt?°“1RaIwa3'3,  is  not 
upon  this  floor  have  not’  stnn6  BePresentatives 
rested  upon  the  reason  of  tff  UJ)?: *1  logic»  or 
modest  proposition  is  •  “We  arffff'  Tbeir 
are  wrong.  You  mn<jf  .  a; re  right,  and  you 
whether  you  represent  a  D0  matter 

»f  the  people  of  the  Umted^tli®1  t  minority 
o  not  disband,  and  let  upkeep  the  ’go«  “  T°® 
Its  patronage  and  ^  P  W  bovernment 

he  Union,  and  destoov  7"’  We  wi“  shatter 
he  United  States.  Th /elect??  “/““n*  g0>'em, 

» «... «.«.  ttX’Ksas? 


There  have  been  fe^men  Bnited.  States, 
bis  appointment  who  ho  ln/bat  chair  since 
Indeed,  the  history  of  that  bf6n  his  e^uala- 
with  the  exception  of  T  show  tba‘. 

office  has  been  filled  bv  f  years>  that 

shall,  and  Tanev  Da  ^  bf®e  men — Jay  Mar- 

have  endorsed  the  messaff^ff  p  Jay  wouId 

z, 

WIhconb  ur  “  “f*  Litton 


and  its  support  P®W“  ®f  e®™« 

content  wi  h®?  P“/>  sect‘onal  a‘ways,  is  not  SSf. 


— —  -wat.jr  uoonsn  ed  in  aiinr  6j“uuaiiy  aiminiahed 

tional  authority  of  Co^resL  To  mo>  th*  constitu 

importation  of  slaves  into  QS  t0  PrGhibit  the  migration  and 

rfi0nfble-  The  first  artide^of^h^r  tCS  does  not  aPP<»r 
the  legislative  powers  commit,  institution  specifies 

section  of  that ^rS !°  ‘J6  ^^ess.  Theming 

ffiron  °f  such  persons  as  anv  ofth?  ‘ lhe  mi«rat‘on  or 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  ^kliV.  v6  now  ox‘Stmg  States 
Congress  prior  to  the  yoar  Igno  “°*  be  Prohibited  by  the 
imposed  on  such  importiion  >  n  ,*But  a  tax  0r  dbay  may  bt 
each  porson.'  1  0Us>  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 

hibVth0  P°WCr  GftthoSSgress  althou?,05  this  clause  ^  be, 
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of  the  existing  toleration  of  slavery,  and  of  discordancy  with 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  tho  consciousness 
of  its  being  repugnant  to  the  following  positions  in  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  :  1  We  hold  those  truths  to  be  self- 
evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  aro  en¬ 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that 
among  them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Sir,  these  doctrines  of  John  Jay,  as  they  pre¬ 
ceded,  so  they  will  outlive,  the  modern  doctrines 
recently  declared  by  the  successors  of  John  Jay, 
from  the  same  chair. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  U3 
from  what  authority  he  is  reading? 

Mr.  ELIOT.  I  am  reading  from  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  extract  from  Mr.  Jay’s  writings. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  But  which  of  Jay’s  writings 
is  the  extract  taken  from  ? 

Mr.  ELIOT.  If  the  gentleman  will  call  upon 
me  by-and-by,  I  will  go  into  the  library  with  him, 
and  endeavor  to  satisfy  him. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  1  was  asking  not  for  my  own 
individual  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  listens  with  pleasure  to  our  speeches. 

Mr.  ELIOT.  The  gentleman  says  he  does  not 
ask  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
others  who  are  ignorant.  Now,  if  the  gentleman 
know3  where  to  find  it,  I  will  not  stop  at  this  time 
to  instruct  these  ignorant  people  while  my  friend 
is  himself  quite  familiar  with  the  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  when  the  freemen 
in  all  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  are  preparing 
to  inaugurate  a  new  Administration,  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  determine  by  the  record  who  the 
men  are  that  mean  to  enforce  the  principles  of 
the  fathers,  and  who  they  are  that  disregard 
and  nullify  them. 

The  Democatic  party  proposes  to  elect  a  Presi¬ 
dent  upon  a  Southern  platform.  The  Republi¬ 
can  party  proposes  to  elect  a  President  upon  a 
platform  that  was  consecrated  by  the  founders  of 
the  Government,  and  upon  principles  that  have 
been  always  recognised  until  desperate  counsels 
compelled  revolutionary  action,  and  political 
heresies  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  truth 
of  history.  There  is  not  one  doctrine  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  that  does  not  find  its  origin  in 
the  confessed  and  recorded  judgment  of  the  wise 
statesmen  who  decreed  that  it  had  been  11  the 
pride  and  boast  of  America,  that  the  rights  for 
which  she  contended  were  the  rights  of  human 
nature.” 

There  is  not  one  doctrine  of  the  Southern  party 
which  we  deny,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  vital 
question  of  human  freedom,  that  does  not  conflict 
with  the  declared  faith  of  the  very  men  who  are 
vouched  as  their  ancient  teachers  and  guides. 

Let  us  see  how  true  these  propositions  are.  It 
is  wholly  in  vain  for  politicians  from  the  North 
or  the  South  to  discharge  their  anathemas 
against  the  historic  scripture  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  prophets  of  the  past. 

Our  earliest  legislative  anti-slavery  society 
wa3  our  first  Continental  Congress.  On  the  5th 
of  September,  1774,  they  sought  to  prohibit  the 
import  and  purchase  of  slaves  after  the  first  day 
of  December,  1774,  and  to  decree,  by  an  article 
of  their  association,  that  they  would  discontinue 
the  slave  trade,  and  neither  be  concerned  in  it 
themselves,  nor  hire  vessels  nor  sell  commodi 
ties  to  such  as  were  concerned  in  it.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1784,  the  first  Territorial  report  was 
made.  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Chase, 


of  Maryland,  were  two  of  the  three  members  of 
the  committee  who  made  the  report.  By  the 
terms  of  that  report,  it  was  provided  that,  after 
1800, 

“  No  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  exist  in  any 
of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  tho  party  shall  have  boon  convicted  to  bo  person¬ 
ally  guilty.” 

This  report  covered  all  cessions  made  and  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  called  for  a  division  of  the  whole 
land  into  seventeen  States,  of  which  eight  were 
to  be  below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  nine  above 
them.  The  report  referred  to  them  as  “  States,” 
although  then  existing  as  Territories.  Six  States 
and  sixteen  members  voted  for  thi3  report,  and 
three  States  and  seven  members  voted  against 
it.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  required  nine 
States  to  vote  affirmatively,  and  therefore  the 
proposition  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Jefferson,  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina, 

,  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Three  years  after  this, 
the  ordinance  of  Nathan  Dane  was  passed,  for 
the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territories, 
embodying  the  anti-slavery  clause  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  at  this  time,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  had  not  ceded  the  territories  within 
their  boundaries  to  the  United  States. 

During  this  same  year,  1787,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  and  by  the 
several  States  it  was  afterwards  ratified.  No  ar¬ 
gument  is  required  to  prove  that  the  statesmen 
who  assumed  to  control  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  at  that  day  were  not  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  principles  of  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
and  could  not  have  assented  to  the  proposed 
doctrines  of  1860. 

By  the  terms  of  the  cessions  made  by  Georgia 
and  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  Territories 


ceded  were  to  remain  slave  Territories ;  and 
therefore,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
became  slave  States.  But  no  statesman  of  that 
day  contended  that  Congress  had  not  the  power 
to  protect  the  magnificent  wilderness  of  the 
Northwest  from  the  baleful  effects  of  domestic 
slavery.  That  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  of  more  recents  converts  to  principles  which 
Mr.  Benton  prophetically  called  “firebrands.” 
It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Republican  par¬ 
ty  to  extinguish  those  firebrands  forever.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  territorial  policy  initiated 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1784, 
and  recognised  by  the  action  of  1787,  was  main¬ 
tained  unswervingly  and  unquesrioned  until 
about  the  period  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  resolutions, 
in  1847.  That  policy  has  been  confirmed  by 
sixty-three  years  of  substantial  national  legisla¬ 
tion,  initiated  by  the  South,  approved,  main¬ 
tained,  and  enforced,  by  the  South.  But,  in 
these  latter  days,  we  of  the  Republican  party  are 
notified  that  if  we  do  not  repudiate  and  abandon 
that  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
political  organization,  and  especially  if  we  shall 
make  the  doctrine  incarnate  in  a  Republican 
President,  we  mu3t  carry  on  the  Government,  if 
we  can,  without  the  countenance  of  Southern 
men. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  that,  by  nearly  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  statesmen,  and  by  every  political  Adminis¬ 
tration,  without  a  single  exception,  down  to  that 
which  preceded  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Bu- 


chanan,  the  policy  of  intervention  for  freedom 
was  enforced.  No  man  can  disprove  that  prop¬ 
osition.  The  written  history  of  the  Government 
declares  its  truth.  In  some  form  or  other,  the 
right  of  Congress  to  act  in  the  Territories  to¬ 
wards  the  restriction  of  human  slavery  will  be 
found  to  have  been  asserted.  Before  1820,  this 
policy  had  been  settled,  and  the  constitutional 
power  upon  which  it  rested  had  been  repeatedly 
recognised.  And  in  that  year,  the  compromise 
which  the  South  advocated,  and  which  the  North 
resisted  at  first,  and  then  yielded  to,  was  effected, 
under  which  Missouri  became  a  State. 

In  1798,  the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad 
into  the  Southern  Territories  was  forbidden. 

In  1803,  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  hold  slaves. 

In  1804,  restrictive  legislation  was  applied  to 
the  Territory  now  included  in  the  State  of  Louis¬ 
iana. 

I  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Missouri  line  was  established  in  1820. 
It  was  one  of  the. compromises  which  the  North 
made  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  out  of  which  no 
permanent  peace  has  come. 

Gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House 
have  declaimed,  with  earnestness,  and  with  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sincerity,  against  what  they  call  the 
aggressions  of  the  North  ;  but  they  fail  to  show 
upon  what  historic  ground  these  charges  rest. 
From  the  beginning,  the  men  of  the  North  and 
of  the  great  West,  which  New  England  blood  and 
Northern  institutions  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  form,  have  been  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
human  slavery.  Within  their  States  they  have 
protected  their  own  citizens,  especially  since  the 
act  of  1850  made  legislation  necessary,  by  such 
laws  as  they  judged  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Whether  at  any  time  any  provision  of  any  law 
infringed  in  any  respect  upon  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  the  laws  fairly  passed  by  Congress, 
by  virtue  of  powers  conferred  upon  it,  has  always 
and  everywhere  among  us  been  held  a  fit  sub¬ 
ject  for  judicial  decision.  Upon  a  proper  case, 
legitimately  brought  before  our  courts,  there 
never,  within  my  knowledge,  has  been  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  Northern  judges  to  meet  and  to 
decide  upon  the  binding  force  of  any  statute 
whose  constitutional  foundation  hadjjeen  called 
in  question.  The  liberty  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  other  New  England  States,  have  been  in¬ 
voked  in  the  discussions  we  have  listened  to, 
and  their  provisions  made  the  subject  of  fierce 
and  angry  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  tribunal  before  which  I 
choose  to  maintain  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to  enact  any 
laws  that  are  found  upon  her  rocords.  That  Common  weal tii 
is  not  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  Congress  to  answer  for  her 
legislation.  But  what  I  moan  to  say  is  this— and  because  it 
is  an  answer  to  the  charge  of  aggression,  I  find  it  within  the 
line  of  my  argument  to  say  it — that  the  example  was  set  by 
Southern  States  of  passing  State  laws  to  protect  Southern  in¬ 
stitutions  and  Southern  citizens.  They  have  no  right  to  crit¬ 
icise,  in  that  respect,  the  action  of  the  North.  But,  sir,  when 
the  courts  of  the  South  are  open,  as  those  of  the  North  al¬ 
ways  are,  to  the  freest  inquiry  and  the  fullest  latitude  of  ex¬ 
amination  ;  when  the  rights  of  free  discussion  and  of  free 
speech  are  acknowledged,  not  by  word  of  mouth,  but  in 
aecd  and  truth,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  compare  and 
to  contrast  with  them  our  several  laws.  But  whether  a 
particular  State  law  is  wisely  or  unwisely  enacted,  at  the 
or  at  the  North,  there  is  no  logic  nor  common  sense  in 
saying  that  thereby  the  institutions  of  other  States  are  at- 
tocked.  The  legislation  of  each  State  is  for  the  citizens  of 
mat  btate,  and  those  who  bring  themselves  within  its  juris- 


But  it  is  said  that  men  in  the  froo  States  road  and  write 
and  discuss  questions  of  human  freedom,  and  hold  public 
meetings,  and  pass  resolutions  j  and  that  the  free  press 
spreads  before  the  world  the  arguments  advanced  to  prove 
that  men  of  whatsoever  color  are  to  be  regarded  as  men 
and  not  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  So  thoy  do.  So  they  al¬ 
ways  have.  So  they  always  will. 

The  right  of  free  discussion  is  claimed  in  overy  State  within 
our  Confederacy.  The  exercise  of  that  right  must,  perhaps 
of  necessity,  be  affected,  qualified,  controlled,  in  a  degree, 
by  the  character  of  the  social  or  domestic  institutions  within 
the  State.  If  a  Southern  Legislature  judge  it  to  be  unsafe, 
conducive  to  insurrectionary  violence,  to  pormit  mo  to  de¬ 
clare  publicly  within  that  State  tho  opinions  which  I  hold 
upon  the  subject  ol  slavery,  and  shall  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
such  discussion  within  that  Slate,  I  have  no  right  to  violate 
that  law.  It  is  plain  enough  that  free  speech  is,  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  controlled.  It  a  Northern  Legislature,  for  reasons  of 
State  policy  or  necessity,  should  prohibit  the  dissemination 
°f  doctrines  subversive  of  the  laws  of  God,  to  that  extent  the 
right  of  free  speech  would  also  bo  controlled.  But  if,  in  a 
Northern  State,  a  man  should  disobey,  claiming  that  the  law 
itself  was  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  rights,  he  would 
act  at  his  peril,  but  it  would  ho  a  peril  under  the  law.  He 
might  discuss  its  constitutionality  with  perfect  safety.  If  the 
law  were  sustained,  punishment  would  tdlow  his  offence. 
That  ho  would  expect.  If  not  sustained,  his  right  of  free 
speech  would  be  vindicated.  No  gentleman  will  say  I  think 
that  a  like  security  would  be  afforded  in  a  Southern  State.' 
Well,  sir,  let  it  be  so.  Forbid  discussion  by  law,  if  it  be 
thought  best ;  punish  discussion  by  summary  administration 
of  Lynch  law',  if  you  will ;  deny,  if  you  choose,  all  appeals 
by  which  the  constitutionality  of  prohibitory  laws  may  be 
tested.  But  that  must  exhaust  your  power,  and  more  than 
exhaust  the  rightful  exercise  of  any  power  under  the  law. 
But  you  cannot  he  permitted  to  control  froo  discussion  within 
the  limits  of  a  free  State,  nor  have  you  any  right  to  hold  that 
discussion  aggressive. 

Why,  sir,  the  institutions  of  freedom  are  not  discussed 
more  fearlessly  and  boldly  and  uncompromisingly  at  the 
North ,  than  the  practices  of  slavery  are  at  the  South.  I  have 
a  letter  before  me,  published  by  Colonel  Jacobs  in  a  Mary¬ 
land  paper,  to  which  I  intended  to  make  rofcrenco.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  what  he  calls  the  “  w'hito  slavery  ”  of  the  free  States. 
Iso  one  objects  to  it.  Let  tho  “  holy  institution,”  the  “  or¬ 
dinance  of  God,”  be  discussed.  Let  tho  curso  of  labor _ of 

free  white  labor— be  exposed.  But  while  the  Southern  slave¬ 
holder  talks,  the  Northern  freeman  will  not  remain  dumb. 

Sir,  tho  Missouri  compromise  was  the  result  of  a  political 
contest,  in  which  the  South  gained  a  victory — as  she  always 
has  by  the  faithless  action  of  Northern  men.  But  when 
Missouri  had  been  gained,  and  Arkansas  was  secured,  and 
all  the  benefits  derived  to  the  South  which  that  line  had 
promised  nothing  was  left  to  freedom  but  the  unsottled  re¬ 
gions  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  wicked  attempt  to  take 
trom  the  free  laborer  the  right  to  live  upon  that  soil,  and  to 
work  for  himself  and  for  his  children  without  the  contact  and 
the  taint  of  slave  labor  at  his  side,  was  an  aggression  upon 
the  North,  and  upon  the  free  institutions  of  the  land,  which 
stands  out  in  unapproachable  meanness  upon  the  annals  of 
our  Congressional  history .  No  wonder  that,  from  the  polit¬ 
ical  turmoil  of  that  legislation,  the  Republican  party  sprang 
into  existence.  One  leading  idea  compelled  its  formation 
buch  has  boon  the  case  at  all  times.  Parties  cannot  be  forced 
mto  life.  They  grow  themselves  out  of  events,  and  because 
the  people  call  for  them. 

So  it  has  been  with  every  party  formed  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  Government  .  The  Federalist,  tho  Democratic  the 
National  Republican,  the  Whig,  the  Free  Democratic,  the 
Anti-Masonic,  the  American,  and  now  tho  Republican  have 
rested  mainly,  each  in  turn,  upon  one  distinctive  principle. 
When  a  party  has  gained  power,  and  has  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  the  Government,  it  must  adopt  a  certain 
course  of  policy.  The  platform  of  the  Republican  party  is 
simple,  comprehensive,  and  national.  It  proposes  to  restrict 
slavery,  and  to  administer  the  Government  upon  principles 
nationalized  by  its  ablest  statesmen.  Democratic  success  is 
slavery  extension.  The  Kansas  bill  of  Judge  Douglas  and 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  Judge  Taney,  cover  the  ground. 
We  have  been  asked,  why  should  wo  restrict  slavery  ?  The 
answer  has  been  given  over  and  over  again,  because  it  is 
wrong  in  itself,  because  it  is  the  source  of  wrong  in  others 
because  it  is  a  blight  upon  the  land  which  tolerates  it  be¬ 
cause  it  justly  brings  our  nation  into  reproach,  because  ’it  is 
against  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  the  policy  of  its 
framers.  You  say,  restrain  slavery  within  its  present  limits 
and  it  must  die.  Very  well ;  let  it  die.  Why  should  we 
contribute  of  our  substance  to  preserve  its  life  ?  But  you 
say,  further,  with  singular  inconsistency,  let  us  alone 
What  has  the  North  to  do  with  slavery?  Why  do  you 
discuss  it  in  pulpit  and  in  pew  and  in  parlor,  in  Senate  and 
in  street?  If  it  is  a  curse,  it  afflicts  us,  and  not  you. 

Stop  there.  If  you  are  content  to  let  slavery  remain  where 
it  now  is,  the  terrible  irony  of  the  question  might  go  without 


robuke.  But  you  are  not.  You  press  it  upon  us.  Senator 
Douglas  opens  the  Territory  ;  Judge  Taney  carrios  in  the 
slave  :  President  Buchanan  l'orbids  us  to  say  he  must  come 
out.  And  yet,  you  demand  to  know  what  tho  North  has  to 
do  with  slavery.  This  Territorial  policy  of  tho  now  Democ¬ 
racy  opens  to  the  North  the  whole  question  of  slavery .  We 
must  discuss  it.  You  demand  to  know  wluit  tho  North  has 
to  do  with  slavery. 

In  the  time  remaining  to  me,  my  answor  must  be  concise 
and  brief.  I  had  hoped  to  discuss  this  subject  more  at 
length.  Sir,  slavery  extension  will  give  undue  and  oppres¬ 
sive  political  ptwer  to  the  new  States,  to  bo  exerted  against 
tho  interest  of  every  free  State.  Why  should  tho  non-slave¬ 
holding  States  cousent  that  new  States  should  be  made  from 
free  territory,  where  live  slaves  shall  represent  three  free 
men  in  political  power  V  The  inequality  ot  representation  is 
now  great  enough.  We  arc  now  the  ollicial  associates  of 
twenty  gentlemen,  and  more  than  that,  whoso  chairs  would 
be  vacant  here  if  it  were  not  for  tho  slaves  of  the  South  ! 
The  honorable  gentleman  irons  New  York  [Mr.  Clakk]  re¬ 
ferred,  some  time  ago,  to  the  fact  that  ho  represented  on  this 
floor  the  most  wealthy  constituency  in  tho  country.  His 
constituents  own  ships  and  houses,  stocks,  manufacturing 
establishments,  mines,  and  banks.  But  they  own  no  ne¬ 
groes,  and  therefore  their  property  cannot  give  to  them  po¬ 
litical  power.  With  $1,000,000  in  property,  not  one  vote  tile 
more  is  created  !  The  humblest  aud  poorest  freeman  wields 
as  great  political  power  at  the  North  as  the  man  who  counts 
bv  millions  his  vast  possessions.  Ono  slaveholder,  with 

,000,000  invested  in  slave  proporty — valuing  the  human 
chattels  at  $1,000  each — will  represent  tho  political  power  of 
six  hundred  men  besides  liimselt !  That  is  to  say ,  politically , 
this  slavcholding  millionaire  represents  quite  a  village  of 
free  white  men  “  rolled  into  one.” 

Now  sir,  we  of  the  North  can  see  no  roason  why  this  un¬ 
just  inequality  should  be  increased  by  tho  creation  from  ti  ee 
territory  of  slave  States.  When  the  subject  of  “  equalization 
of  representation  ”  was  first  considered  in  the  Constitutional 


Convention,  Mr 


Martin,  of  Maryland, 


in  discussing  this 


three-lifths  question,  said  : 

“  As  live  slaves,  in  the  apportionment  of  Representatives, 

(  were  reckoned  as  equal  to  three  freemen,  such  a  permis- 
1  sion  amounted  to  an  encouragement  ot  the  slave  trade. 

‘  Slaves  weakened  the  Union,  which  tho  other  parts  were 
‘  hound  to  protect;  the  privilege  of  importing  them  was, 

‘  therefore,  unreasonable.  Such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution 
‘  Was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  aud 
‘  dishonorable  to  the  American  character.” 

Mr.  Mason,  during  the  same  discussion,  remarked  that — 

“  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  Tho  poor 

<  despise  labor  when  performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent 
1  the  immigration  of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen 

<  a  country.  They  produce  a  pernicious  effect  on  manners. 

‘  Every  master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring 
‘  tho  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a  country.” 

Upon  what  fair  ground  are  Northern  men  invoked  to  with¬ 
hold  discussion?  How  can  it  be  argued  that  the  North  has 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  when  tho  Democracy  of  the  South 
would  carry  slavery  into  all  the  Territories,  to  bo  at  some 
future  day  organized  into  slave  States,  with  the  political 
power  now  guarantied  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extension  of  slavory  into  the  Territories 
will  drive  out  from  them  free  labor.  But  tree  labor  comes 
mainly  from  the  free  States.  Their  men  and  women  desiie 
no  contact  with  the  slave,  or  with  the  labor  ot  the  slave,  fo 
dishonor  labor  is  to  degrade  them.  This  thing  must  not  bo 
done  ;  and  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  faithless  counsels  and 
timid  men  shall  make  another  compromise,  and  secure  for 
tho  interests  of  freedom  another  defeat. 

Sir  the  free  Suites  own  tho  laud  within  tho  Territories,  in 
common  with  the  South.  But  if  freo  labor  is  driven  out,  the 
value  of  their  lands  is  greatly  reduced  ;  the  standard  ot  ed¬ 
ucation  falis  ;  the  material  interests  ol  the  people  decline, 

and  their  moral  oondition  is  lowered. 

'The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Love]  said, 
the  other  buy,  as  I  find  his  argument  roported  : 

“  But  I  propose  to  test  this  moral  question  by  another 
<  ruie.  I  hold  it  to  be  true  that  tho  best  rule  by  which  to 
‘  judge  of  the  moral  condition  of  any  people,  is  the  facilities 
‘  which  that  people  have  for  roligious  instruction.  Now,  sir, 
‘  I  suppose  that  the  correctness  of  this  rule  will  not  be  dis- 
‘  p utrd ,  for  it  is  the  rule  upon  which  is  founded  every  effort 
‘  to  evangelize  the  world.” 

Well,  sir,  let  us  apply  that  rule  for  a  single  moment.  I 
wish  that  1  had  time  to  do  so  thoroughly.  In  one  small 
c&uwty  in  Massachusetts — Hampshire  county— whore  the 
total  population,  as  given  by  Mr.  De  Bow,  was,  in  1S50,  less 
than  thirty-six  thousand,  white  and  colored,  it  appears,  from 
a  report  recently  published  by  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society ,  that  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  American  Board  from  that  one  county ,  during  the 
past  year,  were  $6,219.40. 

During  the  same  time,  from  fourtoon  slavo  States,  inclu¬ 


ding  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  contributions  to  tho  same 
Board  are  state#  to  bo  $8,121.63  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  single 
county  contributed  to  that  cause  within  $1,903  as  much  as 
all  those  States  !  Facilities  for  instruction  are  best  determined 
by  results  produced. 

In  a  volume  Which  I  And  in  our  Congressional  library, 
purporting  to  bo  written  by  tho  Rov.  Mr.  'lower,  tho  author 
inserts  an  extract  from  a  roport  drawn  up  by  a  Southern 
ecclesiastical  body.  Hero  is  that  testimouy  : 

“  Tho  influence  of  the  negroes  upon  the  moral  and  roligious 
‘  interests  of  the  whites  is  destructive  in  the  extreme.  We 
‘  cannot  go  into  special  detail.  It  is  unnecessary.  We  make 
‘  our  appeal  to  universal  experience.  Wo  aro  chained  to  a 

<  putrid  carcass!  It  sickens  and  destroys  us.  We  have  a 
‘  millstone  hanging  about  the  neck  of  our  society,  to  sink  us 
.<  deep  in  the  sea  of  vice.  Our  children  are  corrupting  from 

<  their  infancy,  nor  can  wo  prevent  it.  Many  an  anxious 
‘  parent,  like  tho  missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  wishes  his 
‘  children  could  be  brought  beyond  tho  reach  of  the  corrupt- 
‘  ing  influence  of  the  depraved  heathen.  Nor  is  this  influence 

<  confined  to  mere  childhood.  If  that  wore  all,  it  would  be 
‘  tremendous.  But  it  follows  into  youth,  into  manhood, 

‘  and  into  old  age.  And  when  wo  como  directly  into  contact 

<  With  their  depravity  in  the  management  of  them,  then 
‘  come  temptations,  and  provocations,  and  trials,  that  un- 
‘  searchable  grace  only  can  enable  us  to  endure.  In  all  our 
£  intercourse  with  them,  wo  aro  undergoing  a  process  of  in- 

<  tellectual  and  moral  deterioration  ;  and  it  requires  almost 

‘  superhuman  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  standing,  either  for 
‘  intelligence  or  piety.”  . 

I  offer  now,  as  bearing  upon  tho  moral  and  political  aspect 
of  this  question  of  slavery  extension,  the  following  statistical 
proofs.  But  first,  let  me  refer  to  the  language  used  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Love  :] 

“  As  to  the  other  point,  whether  slavory  is  a  political  evil, 
i  i  hold  it  to  bo  legitimately  discussable.  Not  that  Congress 
‘  has  any  power  over  it,  but  because,  as  yet,  we  are  citizens 
‘  of  a  common  country,  and  should  consult  together  in  a 
‘  proper  temper  and  spirit,  as  to  what  is  best  for  us  as  a  ua- 

<  tion.  If,  upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  facts,  we  of  the  South 

<  should  become  satisfied  that  slavery  is  a  great  political 
‘.evil,  it  would  bo  our  duty,  as  patriots  and  good  citizens,  to 
‘  get  clear  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  What  is  a  political  evil  ? 
i  i  have  given  this  subject  some  reflection,  sir  ;  and  the  best 
‘  definition  which  I  can  fix  in  my  mind  is,  that  a  political 
‘  evil  is  something  which,  from  its  very  nature,  must  impair 

<  our  national  reputation  abroad,  or  diminish  our  material 
‘  strength  at  homo.” 

That  is  a  fair  and  manly  statement ;  aud  I  am  content 
with  the  definition  of  what  is  a  “political  evil,”  and  ear¬ 
nestly  commend  the  fullest  investigation  of  the  facts. 

Here  is  a  statement  taken  from  Do  Bow's  Census,  by  Mr. 
Tower.  It  concerns  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  What 
cause  has  operated  to  elovato  the  one,  and  to  depress  the 
material  strength  of  tho  other  ?  If  slavery  has  thus  affected 
a  Commonwealth  like  Virginia,  which  was  the  “  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  ”  where  God  has  lavished  with  unsparing  hand  His 
richest  gifts  of  climate  and  of  soil  and  of  inland  stream,  has 
not  the  North  something  to  say  when  tho  master  would  lead 
his  slave  into  our  common  lands  ? 

Virginia  contains. . 61,352  square  miles. 

Pennsylvania  contains . 40,000  “ 

Both,  at  first,  were  slavo  States. 

Virginia  has  a  shore  line  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-four 
milesr  Pennsylvania  has  ocean  access  through  a  river  and 
bay  channel. 

WHITE  POPULATION. 

Pennsylvania.  Virginia. 

-i-TQo  424,099  442,115 

1800  586,094  514,2S0 

18*^0  1,017,094  603,087 

io«5o . ' . 1,309,900  694,300 

1840 . 1,676,115  740,853 

1850 ! ! .  . . 2,258,160  894,800 

What  lias  produced  this  result  ? 

There  are  in  Penniyl vania  8,623,619  acres  of  improved 
land.  In  Virginia  there  are  10,360,135  acres. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  Virginia  is  not  ono-halt  that 

of  Pennsylvania.  .  __  ,  .  , 

The  avorage  wheat  crop  in  Pennsylvania  is  15  bushels  per 
acre  ;  and  in  Virginia  7  bushels.  • 

The  average  corn  crop  in  Pennsylvania  is  20  bushels  ;  and 

in  Virginia  18  bushels. 

The  average  rye  crop  in  Pennsylvania  is  14  bushels  ;  and 

in  Virginia  5  bushels.  ,  - 

Tho  relative  value  of  land  is  what  must  bo  expected  from 

The  value  of  tho  improved  lands  in  Pennsylvania  is 
$407,876,099  ;  and  in  Virginia,  $216,401,543. 

The  ten  million  acres  in  "Virginia  aro  worth  httlo  more 
than  half  the  eight  million  in  Pennsylvania. 

Private  property  owned  in  Pennsylvania  is  $1-9,144,390  , 
and  in  Virginia,  $391,646,430. 


I  now  offer  some  facts  respecting  sixteen  free  States,  con¬ 
taining  an  area  of  six  hundred  and  twelvothousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles,  and  fifteen  slave  States,  containing  an 
area  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles. 

These  facts  are  collected,  in  part,  from  Mr.  De  Bow’s  Cen¬ 
sus,  and  in  part  from  Mr.  Helper’s  book,  which  certainly 
contains  much  statistical  information  illustrating  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  are  discussing : 

SIXTEEN  FREE  STATES.  FIFTEEN  SLAVE  STATES. 

Population. 

White . 13,233,670  White . 6,184,477 

Negroes .  196,116  Free  black .  228,138 

Slave . 3,200,364 

1855. 

Tonnage .  4,252,615  Tonnage .  855,511 

Exports . $1 67,520,693  Exports . $107,480,688 

Imports . $236,847,810  Imports .  $24,5S6,528 

Annual  Product — 1850. 

Manufactures. .  .$842,586,058  Manufactures. .  .$165,413,027 

Invested . $430,240,051  Investment . $95,029,S79 

Operatives .  780,576  Operatives .  161,733 

1857. 

Miles  of  railroads . 17,855  Miles  of  railroads . 6,859 

1855. 

Bank  capital - $230,100,340  Bank  capital.... $102 ,079, 000 

Whole  Postage. 

Collected . $4,670,725  Collected . $1 ,553,198 

Cost  of  mails .  2,608,295  Cost  of  mails .  2,385,953 

Balance  in  favor  of  Balance  against  Dc- 

Department . $2,062,430  partment .  $832,755 


Alabama — 

receipts . $104,514 

cost .  226,816 

Georgia — 

receipts .  149,063 

cost .  216,003 

South  Carolina — 

receipts .  91,600 

cost . 192,216 


Massachusetts — 

receipts . $532,184 

cost .  153,091 

New  York — 

receipts . 1,383,157 

cost .  481,410 

Pennsylvania — 

receipts .  583,013 

cost .  251,833 

1850. 

Public  schools .  62,483  Public  schools .  18  507 

Teachers .  72,621  Teachers . ”  19307 

PuPils . 2,769,901  Pupils . !  ’ !  .* .’ 581 ’861 

Public  libraries -  14,911  Public  libraries .  695 

Books . 3,888,234  Books .  649  577 

1850. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  Newspapers  and  periodicals 

published . 1,790  published . 704 

Copies  yearly - 334,146 ,281  Copies  yearly . l  ,038 ,693 

Native  White  Adults — 1850. 

Illiterate .  248,725  Illiterate .  493  026 

Population . 13,233,670  Population . 6  184477 

Churches,  value.  .$67,773,477  Churches,  value.  .$21 ’674*581 

1856.  ’ 

Patents  issued . 1,929  Patents  issued . 268 

Contributions — 3855. 

Bible  cause . $319,667  Bible  cause .  $68  1*15 

Tract  cause .  131,972  Tract  cause . ..."  24  725 

Missions. .  502,174  Missions . ...101  934 

Colonization .  51,930  Colonization .  27*618 

Taxes— 1856. 

New  York—  North  Carolina— 

acres  of  land.. .  .30,080,000  acres  of  land _ S2.450  560 

valued  at... $1,112, 138 ,136  valued  at . $98,800,636 

per  acre .  36.97  per  acre .  3  06 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  original  letters  which 
will  be  found  in  Helper’s  Crisis,  and  concern  nine  cities  at 
the  North  and  youth,  in  lS56-’67  : 


CITIES. 

Wealth. 

$511,740,492 

325,000,000 

249,162,500 

95,800,440 

88,810,734 

171,000,000 

58,064,516 

45,474,476 

27,047,600 


Per  capita. 
$781 
650 
1,510 
425 
422 
1,527 
967 
505 
1,288 


NORTHERN 

Name.  Population. 

New  York - ; . 700,000 

Philadelphia . 500,000 

Riston . 165,000 

Brooklyn . 225,000 

Cincinnati . 210,000 

Chicago . 112,000 

Providence .  60,000 

Buffalo .  90,000 

New  Bedford .  21,000 

SOUTHERN  CITIES. 

Baltimore . 250,000  $102,053,859  $408 

New  Orleans . 175,000  91  188  195  521 

LPU1S . 140,000  63,000,000  450 

Charleston .  60,000  36,127,751  602 

i°u'svllJ® .  70,000  31,500,000  450 

v ichfn?£nd .  40,000  20.143.520  503 

Norfolk  .  17,000  12,000!000  705 

Savannah .  25,000  11,999,015  480 

Wilmington.. . . i0;000  7*850,100  785 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  free  labor  is  driven  out  from  the 


8 

Territories,  and  slave  labor  occupies  ita  place,  slave  laws 
must  be  enacted  to  protect  that  labor  and  its  owner. 

In  that  fact  the  North  is  deeply  interested.  The  free  col¬ 
ored  citizens  of  Northern  States  cannot  travel  in  Southern 
States  without  danger  of  imprisonment  and  sale.  I  know  not 
whether  this  is  true  in  all  the  slave  States  ;  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  so. 

I  have  had  occasion,  quite  recently  to  know  something  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland  in  this  respect.  A  free  colored  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  was  imprisoned  there  for  travelling  through 
the  ‘date  without  the  proofs  of  his  freedom  upon  his  person. 
He  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  law.  After  an  imprisonment  of 
two  months,  upon  payment  by  his  friends  of  the  costs  of 
his  imprisonment  into  the  treasury  of  Maryland,  he  was  re¬ 
leased.  While  in  jail,  some  friend  induced  the  British  con¬ 
sul  to  interfere  for  him,  under  the  bolief  that  the  man  him¬ 
self  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  man ,  not  know- 
mg  that  the  paw  of  the  British  lion  was  a  sure  defence,  while 
the  talon  of  the  American  eagle  closed  upon  the  victim,  as- 
sei  ted  his  true  citizenship,  and  remained  in  prison  until  the 
laws  were  vindicated  and  the  prison  door  was  opened 
This  may  be  necessary  ;  it  may  bo.right ;  the  North  can- 
not  prevent  it.  But  surely  it  is  not  hard  to  soo  what  the 
North  has  to  do  with  slavery.  Why,  sir,  we  have  every- 
thing  to  do  with  it.  ii  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the 
boutnei n  Democracy  are  to  be  enforced.  And  because  their 
docti  ines  are  claimed  to  be  truo  ;  because  it  is  the  purpose 
of  that  party,  which  now  holds  the  power  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  1o  enforce  those  doctrines,  if  they  are  permited  to  re¬ 
tain  that  power,  this  Republican  partv  is  here  now  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  before  the  people,  to  declare  what  are  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  freedom,  and  what  must  bo  the  constitu¬ 
tional  restraints  of  slavery. 

Mi.  Chairman,  the  Republican  party,  from  tho  necessities 
of  the  case,  must  succeed,  if  it  be  not  faithless  to  itsalf  The 
Southern  Democracy  will  not  be  content  until  thev  have 
driven  to  the  wall  the  entiro  conservative  element  upon 
which  they  have  heretofore  relied  at  the  North.  Every  step 
they  take,  every  arrogant  demand  they  make,  every  new 
claim  oi  right  they  institute  and  contend  for  drives  from 
their  support  an  army  of  men  at  the  North,  and  disconcerts 
and  embarrasses  at  the  South  more  than  venture  at  the 
present  time  to  express  their  opinions  openly  Why  sir 
if  every  slave  could  be  put  afar  off,  so  that  no  discussion 
could  reach  his  ear,  and  free  discussion  could  be  had,  let  us 
come  among  you,  and  stand  upon  your  hill-sides,  as  you 
may  stand  on  Plymouth  rock,  to  announce  and  to  discuss  and 
to  demonstrate  political  truths,  and  it  would  not  be  a  twelve- 
month  before,  in  nearly  every  Southern  State,  our  Repnbli- 

C“P*rty™uld  find  more  suPPorters  than  the  Democracy 
of  1860  will  find  in  its  most  favored  Northern  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  declared  here,  by  some  of  the 
ablest  speakers  from  the  South,  that  tho  success  of  our 
party  -which  seeks  to  do  nothing  that  may  not  be  clearly 
done  within  the  protection  and  under  tho  authority  of  that 
Constitution  which  they  profess  to  admire  and  venerate— 
will  compel  them  to  withdraw  from  this  Union  of  sovereign 
States.  I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  a  statement  which  always 
when  made  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  threat  But  do  vou 
not  see,  gentlemen,  that  to  make  such  threat  is  to  render 
certain  of  success,  beyond  the  peradventuro  of  defeat  the 
party  you  threaten  ?  The  Republican  party  proposes  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  Union  is  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  an 
Administration  which  will  rest  upon  the  theory  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  upon  the  foundation  which  tho  fathers  laid. 

"ion  may  shatter,  it  you  can,  this  fair  fabric  of  our  free¬ 
dom  ;  you  may  make  desolate  the  temple,  and  strike  down 
yoursekes’  bUt  tile  teiTible  responsibility  shall  rest  upon 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  tho  world,  within  one  of  the  old 
temples  of  Memnon,a  colossalgtatue  had  been  erected  •  and 
it  was  said  that  daily ,  111  the  morning,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun 
lell  upon  the  image,  sounds  of  sweet  music  went  from  it  to 
inspirit  and  to  encourage  the  votaries  at  the  shrine.  But  an 
Egyptian  king  caused  the  statue  to  be  shattered  and  the 
music  to  be  hushed,  that  he  might  find  whence  the  strains 
proceeded,  and  whether  the  priests  within  tho  temple  had 
not  deceived  the  people.  Sir,  upon  this  land  our  lathers 
rearod  their  tempie,  and  within  it  tho  colossal  statue  of  Lib- 
erty  has  stood.  Not  in  the  morning  alone,  but  at  high  noon 
and  at  set-of  sun,  day  alter  day,  sounds  of  heavenly  har¬ 
mony  have  gone  from  it,  calling  upon  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  to  come  and  to  be  free.  Rude  hands  have 
been  laid  upon  that  temple  ;  hard  Southern  blows  have  falt- 
en  upon  the  statue;  but  when,  if  ever,  the  power  shall  come 
that  will  shatter  the  edifice  and  lay  the  colossal  image  low 
m  order  that  the  mystery  of  the  music  may  be  revealed  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  other 
hands  will  rebuild  and  reconsecrate  them  both;  but  no 
Washington  nor  Jefferson,  nor  Madison,  nor  Hamilton,  nor 
such  hke  artificers,  will  be  commissioned  for  the  work,  until 
that  institution,  which  dishonors  man  and  debases  labor,  and 
steals  from  the  stooping  brow  the  sweat  which  should  earn 
iiis  breads  sha.ll  be  forever  overthrown. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 


THE  BAUBAEISM  OP  SLAVERY. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  OWEN  LOYEJOY,  OF  ILLINOIS 

- o -  . 

Delivered  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  April  5, 1860. 
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The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  LOVEJOY  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  House  has  been  occupied 
for  several  days  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  polygamy.  The  Republican  party,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  stands  pledged  since  1856  to  the 
extermination,  so  far  as  the  1  ederal  Government 
has  the  power,  of  the  twin  relics  of  barbarism, 
slavery  and  polygamy.  We  have  this  power  in 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Now  sir,  as  we  anticipate  a  death  blow  having 
been  given  to  one  of  these  twins,  I  propose  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  other.  I  want  to  see 
them  both  strangled  and  go  down  together,  as 
they  both  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  COBB.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will  state 
his  question  of  order. 

Mr.  COBB.  I  was  going  to  raise  a  question  of 
order  upon  the  right  of  the  gentleman  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  “  twin  relics,”  under  the  new 
rule  we  have  adopted.  However,  I  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  :  the  gentleman  may  go  on  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  am  entitled  to  the  floor  ;  I 
do  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  my  remarks  within  my  hour,  with  the 
gentleman’s  permission,  or  without  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  supposes  that 
general  debate  is  in  order  upon  this  bill,  the 
House  now  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  no  special  order 
pending. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  was  about  to  say,  when  in¬ 
terrupted,  that  I  am  aware  that  the  practical 
question  presented  to  this  House  and  to  the 
Country  is,  whether  slavery  shall  be  extended 
beyond  its  present  limits,  a3  that  is  the  only 
question  over  whnh  they  have  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction.  And  if  slavery  were  contented  to  re¬ 
main  restricted,  and  find  its  future  where  it  now 
is  we  might  perhaps  forbear  this  discussion. 
But  when  it  is  proposed  to  extend  what  is 
termed  an  institution— but  which  is  not  an  in¬ 
stitution  ;  which  is  simply  a  practice— the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  nature,  what 
are  the  influences,  and  what  are  the  elements  of 
this  practice,  and  what  will  they  prove  to  be  if 

allowed  expansion  ?  . 

I  am  aware  it  has  been  stated  upon  this  floor 
that  the  morale  of  slavery  is  settled ;  that  its 
ethics  are  no  longer  to  be  discussed  ;  that  they 
were  settled  ages  ago  by  the  Stagyrite  of  Greece, 
and  have  been  reaffirmed  and  re-established  by  the 
Chanticleer  of  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cox,]  in  rhetoric  gor¬ 
geous  as  sunset’s  glow.  We  are  told  that  where 
slavery  will  pay,  slaveholding  will  go.  Precise-^ 
ly  upon  the  same  principle  we  might  say,  th&f 
where  robbery  will  pay,  robbery  will  go  ;  where 
piracy  will  pay,  piracy  will  go  ;  and  where  adi¬ 
pose  human  flesh  is  cheaper  than  that  of  beeves, 
cannibalism  will  go,  because  it  will  pay.  Sir, 


than  robbery,  than  piracy,  than  polygamy,  slave¬ 
holding  is  worse— more  criminal,  more  injurious 
to  man,  and  consequently  more  offensive  to  God. 

Slaveholding  has  been  justly  designated  as  the 
sum  of  all  villainy.  Put  every  crime  perpetrated 
among  men  into  a  moral  crucible,  and  dissolve 
and  combine  them  all,  and  the  resultant  amalgam 
is  slaveholding.  It  has  the  violence  of  robbery. 

A  Member.  You  are  joking. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  No,  sir;  I  am  speaking  in 
dead  earnest,  before  God,  God’s  own  truth.  It 
has  the  violence  of  robbery,  the  blood  and  cru¬ 
elty  of  piracy,  and  the  offensive  and  brutal 
lusts  of  polygamy,  all  combined  and  concentra¬ 
ted  in  itself,  with  aggravations  that  neither  one 
of  these  crimes  ever  knew  or  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  justification  of  slavery  is 
placed,  so  far  as  I  know,  mainly  upon  these 
grounds  :  the  inferiority  of  the  enslaved  race  ; 
the  fact  that  enslaving  men  imparts  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  civilization  to  them;  and,  thirdly, 
the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution.  These  are 
the  three  main  arguments  presented  to  justify 
slavery,  and  consequently  to  justify  its  expan¬ 
sion.  And,  by  the  way,  I  hold  that  the  extreme 
men,  as  they  are  called,  on  this  question,  are 
the  only  men  who  have  the  logic  of  it.  I  am 
right,  or  the  fire-eaters  are  right.  If  slavery  is 
right  in  Virginia,  it  is  right  in  Kansas.  If  it  is 
wrong  in  Kansas,  it  is  wrong  everywhere. 

Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  the  first  point — the  infe¬ 
riority  of  the  enslaved  race.  We  may  concede 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  i3  inferior ;  but 
does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  it  is  right  to  en¬ 
slave  a  man  simply  because  he  is  inferior?  This, 
to  me,  is  a  most  abhorrent  doctrine.  It  would 
place  the  weak  everywhere  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong  ;  it  would  place  the  poor  at  the  mercy  of 
the  rich  ;  it  would  place  those  that  are  deficient 
in  intellect  at  the  mercy  of  those  that  are  gifted 
in  mental  endowment. 

The  principle  of  enslaving  human  beings  be¬ 
cause  they  are  inferior,  is  this  :  If  a  man  is  a 
cripple,  trip  him  up ;  if  he  is  old  and  weak,  and 
bowed  with  the  weight  of  years,  strike  him,  for 
he  cannot  strike  back;  if  idiotic,  take  advantage 
of  him  ;  and  if  a  child,  deceive'him.  This,  sir, 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  Democrats,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  devils  as  well;  and  there  is  no  place 
in  the  universe,  outside  the  five  point#  of  hell 
and  the  Democratic  party,  where  the  practice 
and  prevalence  of  such  doctrines  would  not  be 
a  disgrace.  [Laughter.]  If  the  strong  of  the 
earth  are  to  enslave  the  weak  here,  it  would  jus¬ 
tify  angels  in  enslaving  men,  because  they  are 
superior ;  and  archangels  in  turn  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  subjugating  those  who  are  inferior  in  in¬ 
tellect  and  position,  and  ultimately  it  would 
transform  Jehovah  into  an  infinite  Juggernaut, 

rolling  the  huge  wheels  of  his  Omnipotence - 

[Mr.  Loyejoy  had  advanced  into  the  area,  and 
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occupied  the  -  space*'  fronting  the  Democratic 
benches.] 

Mr.  PRYOR,  (advancing  from  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  House  toward  the  area  where  Mr. 
Lovejoy  stood.)  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lovejoy]  shall  not  approach  this  side  of 
the  House,  shaking  his  fists,  and  talking  in  the 
way  he  has  talked.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sit  here  and  hear  him  utter  his  trea¬ 
sonable  and  insulting  language.  But  he  shall 
not ,  sir,  come  upon  this  side  of  the  House,  sha¬ 
king  his  fist  in  our  faces. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  It  is  not  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  say,  what  is  treason  and  what  is  not. 

Mr.  POTTER.  We  listened  to  gentlemen  upon 
the  other  side  for  eight  weeks,  when  they  de¬ 
nounced  the  members  upon  this  side  with  vio¬ 
lent  and  offensive  language.  We  listened  to  them 
quietly,  and  heard  them  through.  And  now,  sir, 
this  side  shall  be  heard,  let  the  consequences  be 
What  they  may. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  point  I  make  is  this - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  receive  no 
motion,  and  hear  no  gentleman,  until  members 
resume  their  seats,  and  order  is  restored  in  the 
Hall. 

Mr.  COX.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  insist 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  shall  speak 
from  his  seat. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  is  the  point  I  make.  Let 
the  gentleman  speak  from  his  seat,  and  say  all 
under  the  rules  he  is  entitled  to  say ;  but,  sir,  he 
shall  not  come  upon  this  side,  shaking  his  fist  in 
our  faces,  and  talking  in  the  style  he  has  talked. 
He  shall  not  come  here  gesticulating  in  a  mena¬ 
cing  and  ruffianly  manner. 

Mr.  POTTER.  You  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Gentlemen  will  resume  their 
seats. 

Mr.  COX.  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  goe3 
on  as  he  ha3,  a  guardian  will  have  to  be  appointed 
/or  him. 

Mr.  BARKSDALE,  (addressing  Mr.  Lovejoy.) 
You  shall  not  come  upon  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ADRAIN.  To  avoid  all  further  difficulty, 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  speak 
from  his  seat.  We  all  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
courage,  and  that  he  cannot  be  intimidated. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  No  one  wants  to  intimidate  him. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  Nobody  can  intimidate  me. 

Mr.  ADRIAN.  I  know  that.  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  continue  his  speech  from  his 
seat. 

[Thirty  or  forty  of  the  members  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  gathered  in  the  area  about  Mr. 
Lovejoy  and  Mr.  Pryor,  and  there  was  increased 
confusion.] 

Mr.  JOHN  COCHRANE.  I  move  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rise,  a3  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  rid 
ef  this  disturbance. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  do  not  believe  that  side  of  the 
House  can  say  where  a  member  shall  speak ;  and 
they  shall  not  say  it. 

Mr.  SINGLETON.  The  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  shall  not  make  that  speech  upon  this  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  BURNETT.  There  is  a  rule  of  this  House 
which  requires  each  man  to  speak  from  his  seat. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  not  in  his  seat 
when  he  was  speaking.  He  cannot  and  he  shall 
not  cross  this  Hall  to  this  side  in  a  menacing 


manner.  He  shall  not ,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  will.  He  must  speak  from  his  seat. 

Mr.  GROW.  I  move  that  the  Committee  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Gentlemen  must  resume 
their  seats. 

Mr.  COX.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

take  his  seat.  . 

Mr.  WASHBURNE,  of  Illinois.  Let  others  bo 
seated,  and  let  my  colleague  proceed. 

Mr.  POTTER.  The  gentlemar  from  Illinois 
can  take  care  of  himself,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  KELLOGG,  Pf  Illinois.  I  say  to  gentle¬ 
men,  that  my  colleague  shall  speak  ;  that  he  is 
in  order,  and  will  not  commit  a  breach  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  ;  if  he  does,  I  will  be  the  first 
to  rebuke  him ;  but  he  shall  have  his  rights  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  in  nowise 
shall  they  be  abridged  or  interfered  with.  He 
shall  be  heard  upon  this  floor,  and  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Then  let  him  go  upon  his  own 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  calls  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  order;  and  if  gentlemen  do  not  come 
to  order,  he  will  call  the  Speaker  to  the  chair, 
and  report  the  disorder  to  the  House. 

Mr.  FLORENCE.  I  move  that  the  Committee 
rise.  It  is  impossible  to  quell  the  disftzjplltce 
without  doing  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Speaker  will  take  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  [Mr.  Washburn,  of  Maine)  va¬ 
cated  the  chair,  and  the  Speaker  resumed  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  calls  the  House 
to  order.  I  desire  gentlemen  of  the  House,  to 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  FLORENCE.  Every  one,  upon  either  and 

all  sides. 

Mr.  JOHN  COCHRANE.  The  Committee  has 
risen  ;  has  it  not  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  requests  gentle¬ 
men  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  House,  and 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BARKSDALE.  Order  that  black-hearted 
scoundrel  and  nigger-stealing  thief  to  take  his 
seat,  and  this  side  of  the  House  will  do  it. 

Mr.  McQUEEN.  We  will  allow  nobody  to  come 
over  from  that  side  of  the  House  and  bully  us  on 
this  side.  [Cries  of  “  Sit  down  !  ”  “  Sit  down !  ” 
from  all  sides  of  the  House.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  gentlemen 
to  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BOCOCK.  I,  for  one,  will  do  SO  with 
pleasure,  promptly,  when  the  Speaker  requires  it. 

I  only  ask  that  everybody  shall  do  so.  I  think 
this  whole  matter  can  be  settled,  if  the  gentleman 
speaking,  and  every  other  gentleman,  will  take 
his  seat. 

Mr.  BURNETT.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  recognise 
anybody,  until  gentlemen  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BURNETT.  Then,  let  everybody  take  his 
seat,  and  let  order  be  enforced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Gentlemen  will  take  their 
seats,  without  distinction. 

Members  gradually  withdrew  from  the  open 
area  in  front  of  the  Speaker’s  chair,  and  resumed 
their  seats.  Order  being  at  length  restored, 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine,  (Chairman  of  the 
Committee,)  said :  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  disorder  arose, 
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which  prevented  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
the  Chair  was  compelled  to  call  the  Speaker  to 
the  chair,  and  to  report  the  facts  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ELY.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad¬ 
journ. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  states  that  if  order  is  likely  to 
be  preserved,  so  that  proceedings  can  go  on,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  resume  the 
chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Order  having  been  restored, 
the  Speaker  will  leave  the  chair,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  will  take  it. 

Mr.  WASHBURN,  of  Maine,  resumed  the  chair, 
and  announced  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
was  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LOVE  JOY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
violate  no  rule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BOYCE.  Then  behave  yourself. 

Mr.  LOYEJOY.  I  wish  to  learn  whether  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  rules  to  occupy  this  space  in 
front  of  the  Speaker’s  chair,  or  any  portion  of 
it?  If  so,  I  will  cheerfully  yield ;  if  not,  I  claim 
the  right  to  choose  my  own  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  understands 
that  the  rules  require  that  every  gentleman  shall 
speak  from  his  seat. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Or  from  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

Mr.  BURNETT.  The  gentleman  has  the  right 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  Let  him  speak'from  the 
Clerics  d  psk. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  come  into  the  aisle  and  choose  their 
own  position. 

Mr.  ADRAIN.  It  is  a  very  bad  habit,  and  we 
had  better  change  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  aware  that 
such  has  been  the  custom ;  but  if  the  rule  is  in¬ 
sisted  on,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  en¬ 
force  it. 

Mr.  ADRAIN.  I  hope  it  will  be  insisted  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  will  speak  from  his  seat. 

Mr.  LOYEJOY.  I  have  no  seat. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Nor  any  other  member. 

Mr.  LOVE  JOY  (taking  his  place  in  the  Clerk’s 
desk)  resumed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  about 
stating,  when  interrupted,  that  the  principle 
upon  which  slaveholding  was  sought  to  be  just¬ 
ified  iu  this  country  would,  if  carried  out  in  the 
affairs  of  the  universe,  transform  Jehovah,  the 
Supreme,  into  an  infinite  Juggernaut,  rolling 
the  huffe  wheels  of  his  omnipotence,  axle-deep, 
amid  the  crushed,  and  mangled,  and  bleeding 
bodies  of  human  beings,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  infinitely  superior,  and  that  they  were  an 
inferior  race. 

Mr.  GARTRELL,  (in  his  seat.)  The  man  is 
crazy. 

Mr.  LOVE  JOY.  The  second  ground  upon 
which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  slavery,  or  slave¬ 
holding,  is,  that  it  is  a  mode  of  imparting  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  civilization  to  the  slaves.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  know  how  slaveholding 
communities  can  impart  that  of  whieh  they  are 
not  in  the  possession?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
practice  of  slaveholding  has  a  powerful  tendency 
to  drag  communities  back  to  barbarism.  It  is 
actuallv  having  that  effect  upon  the  slave  States 
of  thisUnion  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  Christian 


women  that  have  gone  from  free  States  and  in¬ 
termarried  in  the  slave  States — and  were  it  not 
for  those  noble  women  of  the  slave  States,  that 
preserve  womanly  purity  and  Christianity,  in 
spite  of  the  unhappy  influences  of  slaveholding, 
the  slave  States  to-day  w5uld  be  as  far  back  in 
barbarism  as  the  State  of  Mexico. 

It  is  simply  from  that  infiltration - 

Mr.  SINGLETON.  I  wish  to  know  if  th* 
gentleman  intends  to  cast  any  insinuation  or 
slur  on  the  women  of  the  South.  I  want  to 
know  that,  distinctly  and  emphatically ;  because 
if  he  does,  I  will  hold  him  personally  accountable 
for  it. 

Several*MEMBERS.  Oh,  no.  He  gives  all  praise  to 
the  women  of  the  South.  He  compliments  them. 

Mr.  SINGLETON.  I  repeat,  that  if  he  intended 
to  asperfe  Southern  women,  or  to  compliment 
the  women  of  the  North  at  their  expense,  I  will 
hold  him  accountable  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  not  in  order.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  proceed. 

Mr.  LOVE  JOY.  It  is  simply  by  this  contact 
with  free  communities ;  it  is,  as  I  said,  from  the 
fact  that  Christian  women  went  from  free  States, 
and  that  the  Christian  women  of  slave  States — 
who  have  not  the  poor  privilege  that  Sarah  of 
old  had  of  sending  the  Hagars  and  Ishmaels  to 
the  wilderness — maintained  their  purity  and 
Christian  character,  and  their  testimony  against 
the  system,  that  they  were  prevented  from  that 
retrocession  toward  barbarism. 

Several  Members.  That  is  what  he  said  before. 

Mr.  LOVE  JO  Y.  Sir,  if  you  step  into  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  or  into  the  Patent  Office,  you 
will  find  implements  of  husbandry  imported  from 
Japan  and  China,  showing  just  about  the  same 
development  in  civilization  as  the  implements 
that  you  find  on  the  plantations.  Now,  sir,  the 
truth  is,  that  the  practice  of  slaveholding  drags 
slaveholding  communities  further  below  the  plane 
of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  age,  than  the 
civilization  which  the  slave  receives  elevates  him 
above  the  plane  of  heathenism  by  being  held  in. 
these  Christian  communities.  Sir,  how  do  they 
impart  civilization  and  Christianity?  It  is  a 
strange  mode  of  Christianizing  a  race  to  turn 
them  over  into  brutism  without  any  legal  mar¬ 
riage.  Among  the  four  million  slaves  in  this 
country,  there  is  not  a  single  husband  or  wife. 
There  is  not  legally  a  single  father  or  child. 
There  is  not  a  single  home  or  hearthstone  among 
these  four  million.  And  you  propose  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  a  people  without  giving  them 
homes,  without  allowing  them  the  conjugal  and 
parental  relations,  and  without  having  those  re¬ 
lations  sanctioned  and  protected  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  community  can  make  one 
step  of  progress  in  civilizing  a  race  till  you  give 
them  homes  ;  till  you  protect  the  sanctity  of  the 
home,  as  we  hold  it  should  be  protected  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  Mormons  on  the  plains  of  Utah. 
Christianizing  them,  sir  1  Christianizing  them 
by  a  new  process.  The  slave  States  have  a  right 
to  an  exclusive  patent  for  it.  Taking  them  out 
in  the  sight  of  the  church,  as  one  was  taken  out 
not  long  ago  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  by  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  and  laid  down  on  his  face  on 
the  ground,  his  hands  and  feet  extended  to  their 
utmost  tension,  and  tied  to  pickets,  and  the  Gos- 


f  '4  whipped  into  him  with  the  broad  side’ of  a 
hand-saw,  discolored  whelks  of  sanctification 
being  raised  between  the  teeth  every  time  this 
Gospel  agency  fell  upon  the  naked  and  quiver¬ 
ing  flesh  of  the  tortured  Convert.  [Laughter.] 

A  Democratic  Member.  Did  he  get  the  Gospel 
in  ?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LOYEJOY.  Christianized  as  a  young  girl 
was  Christianized  in  this  city  since  the  session 
of  Congress,  by  being  whipped  and  sent  to  the 
garret,  and  found  dead  in  the  morning,  with 
blood  oozing  from  nose  and  ears. 

A  Democratic  Member.  Where  does  that  au¬ 
thority  come  from  ?  * 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  do  not  know  whether  re¬ 
ligious  rites  were  had  or  not.  I  suppose  some 
pro-slavery  priest  was  invited  in  to  utter  hppious 
prayers  before  God,  that  the  last  flagellation  might 
have  whipped  in  Christianity  enough  to  save  her 
precious  and  never-dying  soul.  [Laughter.]  And 
now,  alarmed,  a  good  black  walnut  coffin  is  made 
and  decorated  with  white  ribbons,  and  placed  in 
the  hearse,  followed  by  a  hack  containing,  I 
presume,  the  murderess;  and  my  attention  is 
called  to  the  cortege  :  “  See,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  there 
is  a  slave  funeral !  Is  that  treating  them  like 
brutes  ?  ”  Look  into  the  coffin  !  Look  into  the 
carriage ! ! 

You  say  this  is  horrid.  I  know  it  is  horrid.  I 
know  it  is  horrid  to  hold  men  in  slavery.  I  know 
it  is  horrid  to  doom  four  million  human  beings 
to  the  condition  of  chattels,  to  be  held  pro  nuliis, 
pro  mortuis,  pro  quadrupedis ,  taken  for  no  persons, 
for  dead  persons,  for  four-footed  beasts — men  as 
much  entitled  to  freedom  as  you  and  I.  Sir,  the 
testimony  of  all  religious  societies  in  the  slave 
States  is,  that  the  slaves  are  still  heathen,  and  it 
is  an  utter  impossibility  to  Christianize  them  and 
civilize  them  by  this  process. 

The  third  point  that  is  relied  on  to  justify  slave¬ 
holding  is,  that  it  is  constitutional — that  it  is 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  it  de¬ 
clared,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  Constitution 
guaranties  slavery.  I  deny  it.  In  no  article,  in 
no  section,  in  no  line,  in  no  word,  in  no  syllable, 
can  there  be  any  recognition  or  sanction  of  hu¬ 
man  slavery  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  there.  It  always  recog¬ 
nises  human  beings  as  persons,  and  never  as 
property.  It  does  not  use  the  word  “  slave  ”  or 
“  slavery.”  Why,  sir,  when  I  came  up  to  take 
the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  a  whispered 
buzz,  half  in  earnest  and  half  jocular,  passed 
around :  “  How  can  Lovejoy  swear  to  support 
the  Constitution  ?  How  can  be  take  the  oath  ?  ” 

I  could  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  because  I  believe  in  the  Constitution,  be¬ 
cause  I  hold  to  it,  because  my  heart  is  loyal  to 
it.  Every  part  and  parcel  and  portion  of  it  I 
believe  in  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  put  upon  it  by  those  who  claim  its  recogni¬ 
tion  and  sanction  of  the  practice  of  slaveholding. 

Mr.  BARKSDALE.  No,  sir;  you  stand  there  to¬ 
day  an  infamous,  perjured  villain.  [Calls  to  order.] 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes,  he  is  a  perjured  vil¬ 
lain ;  and  he  perjures  himself  every  hour  he  oc¬ 
cupies  a  seat  on  this  floor.  [Renewed  calls  to 
order.] 

Mr,  SINGLETON.  And  a  negro-thief  into  the 
bargain. 


Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  swore  to  support  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  because  I  believe  in  it.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  construction  of  it.  It  is  as  well 
known  as  any  historical  fact  can  be  known,  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  so  worded  it  as 
that  it  never  should  recognise  the  idea  of  slave 
property,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  it. 
But  the  advocates  of  slavery  have  affirmed  a 
strange  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Constitution. 
They  think  that,  because  I  swore  to  support  the 
Constitution,  I  swore  to  support  the  practice  of 
slaveholding.  Sir,  slaveholding  in  Virginia  is 
no  more  under  the  control  or  guaranty  of  the 
Constitution  than  slavery  in  Cuba,  or  Brazil,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  is  under  the  control 
or  guaranty  of  the  Constitution — not  one  par¬ 
ticle. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle  • 
man  whether  he  has  always  held  that  the  ‘Con 
stitution  deserved  to  be  sustained  and  accepted— 
whether,  at  any  time  in  his  life,  he  held  that  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  trodden  under  foot  ? 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  Never,  sir ;  never.  I  always 
defended  it,  and  always  will,  whether  it  be 
against  the  Democrats  who  pervert  it,  or  the 
disunionists  who  trample  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  If  the  gentleman  says  he 
never  said  so,  I  am  not  prepared  to  contradict 
him,  for  I  know  nothing,  personally,  about  it ; 
but  I  had  understood  that  the  gentleman  once 
uttered  this  language :  that  “  the  Constitution 
was  a  piece  of  rotten  parchment  that  ought  to 
be  trodden  under  foot.” 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  Yes  ;  that  was  thrown  in  my 
face  once  before  here,  and  I  denied  it.  It  nevei 
had  the  least  foundation  in  truth.  I  always  de¬ 
fended  the  Constitution,  because  it  was  for  lib¬ 
erty.  It  was  ordained  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  a  superannuated  old  mum- 
my  of  a  judge — and  a  Jesuit  at  that — but  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  justice, 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  and  to  secure  the  natural  rights 
of  every  human  being  within  its  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction.  Therefore  I  love  it. 

These  men  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  but  slavery.  A  young  man  leads  a 
^blushing  bride  to  the  altar,  and  takes  the  mari¬ 
tal  vow  before  God  and  attendant  witnesses,  to 
love,  cherish,  and  protect  her.  There  she 
stands— the  divinest  thing  that  God  has  fashion¬ 
ed  and  placed  upon  earth — radiant  in  the  beauty 
of  youth ;  her  cheek  glowing  with  the  color  of 
the  rose,  which  expands  and  fades  away  into 
that  -of  the  lily ;  her  eyes  sparkling  like  the  stars 
from  the  depths  of  blue,  and  her  tresses  falling 
around  her  neck  like  the  locks  of  the  morning. 
Is  the  mole  on  that  fair  round  neck,  or  the  wart 
on  that  plump,  soft  hand,  the  woman  whom  the 
bridegroom  swore  to  love  and  cherish?  Say, 
sir,  is  it  ?  So  there  is  the  Constitution — instinct 
with  freedom,  radiant  with  the  principles  of  uni¬ 
versal  liberty,  seizing  the  inspired  utterances  ot 
our  Magna  Charta ,  and  reducing  them  to  practi¬ 
cal  and  organic  realization.  Now,  sir,  I  insist, 
that  if  the  clauses  that  are  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  subject  of  slavery  mean  all  that  the  wildest 
enthusiast  claims  them  to  mean,  they  bear  no 
other  relation  or  proportion  to  the  Constitution 
which  I  swear  to  support,  than  the  excrescence 
on  the  hand  or  neck  does  to  the  woman  whom 
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he  bridegroom  vowed  to  love  and  cherish.  He  | 

Dves  her  not  for  these  things,  but  in  spite  of 

hSo  I  love  the  Constitution,  not  in  consequence 
,f  these  things  which  are  alleged  to  be  in  it,  but 
a  spite  of  them.  But  you  will  say,  the  woman 
i-ad  a  right  to  sport  an  excrescence  on  her  hand 
f  she  chose.  I  concede  it;  and,  as  a  Federal 
aw-maker,  I  concede  that  the  States  1 aave  the 
right  to  sport  this  fungus  of  slavery,  because .it 
is  beyond  my  reach.  But  time  rolls  away.  This 
youthful  pair  have  years  of  middle  age  upon 
them.  Olive  plants  have  sprung  up  around  the 
parent  stem.  The  woman  has  gone  mad.  She 
floats  over  the  excrescence,  which  has  spread 
Ind  covers  her  entire  hand.  She  exclaims 
“  Husband,  this  is  a  dear,  sweet  darlmg,  a  real 
love  of  a  wart,  and  I  want  to  engraft  it  on  the 
hands  of  all  our  daughters.  I  had  it  when  I 
was  married ;  you  vowed  to  protect  me,  and 
claim  the  right  to  transfer  it  to  all  the  cblldren- 
If  you  do  not,  I  will  go  to  Indiana,  and  get  a 
divorce  I  will  dissolve  the  Union  between  us. 

The  husband,  calm  and  firm,  replies  :  “  My  dear 
I  have  indulged  you  in  this  whim  about  your 
hand,  because  I  took  you  for  better  or  for  worse, 
and  I  thought  it  one  of  your  individual  right., 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disturb  But  if 
™  nronose  to  transfer  this  deformity  to  the 
daughters,  I  say  distinctly  and  decidedly,  it  can¬ 
not  be  done.  This  is  my  prerogative,  and  1 
must  exercise  it.”  So  I  say  to  the  slavery  prop¬ 
agandists,  who  desire  to  transplant  slavery  o 
the  Territories,  and  thus  fasten  it  upon 
'  daughters  of  the  Republic,  “  My  dears,  it  canno 

"  beid8°aye;  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  this  practiced  slaveholding, 
from  the  fact  that  the  enslaved  race  are  an  in¬ 
ferior  race;  no  justification  from  the  pretended 

S  that  it  imports  Christianity  and 

to  them :  and  none  in  the  guaranties  of  the  Con- 

stitution.  Now,  there  are  some  Christian  me 

on  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  I  want  to  put  it 

homes  ? 

A  Member.  Give  them  what . 

Mr  LOVE  JOY.  Homes— a  legal  sanction  to 

UT  th:  “  si:,  when  I S5  I  hove 
no  control  over  this  matter,  why  discuss  it;  why 

‘""nGLETON.  I  want  to  know  if  the 

Befc“ovljOThTmust  decline  to  yield  to  the 

^Mr^SlNGLETON.  I  want  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  by  asking  him  another  I 
s  know  if  he  gives  homes  to  the  negroes 

rcarriesZm  the  louth  to  Canada  and  other 

P'aMbmbek.  The  negroes  he  steals? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKSDALE.  I  hope  my  colleague  will 
hold  no  parley  with  that  perjured  negro  thief. 

Mr  LOVEJOY.  It  is  asked,  why  discuss  this 
question?  Why  talk  about  it,  when  it  is  con¬ 
fessed  that  we  have  no  constitutional  power  to 
legislate  upon  it?  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Webster  once  said, 
when  speaking  of  the  threatened  interposition  ol 
Russia  to  snatch  Kossuth  from  the  protection  of 
Turkey,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  him  on  the 
altar  of  despotism :  “  Gentlemen,  there  is  some¬ 
thin*  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary  or  despotic 
power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and  the 
whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake  has 
its  power ;  but  there  is  something  among  men 
more  capable  of  shaking  despotic  thrones  than 
lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake  ;  and  that  s 
the  excited  and  aroused  indignation  of  the  whole 

civilized  world.”  „  pu 

Sir  before  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  civilized  world  I  propose  to  bold  up  to 
universal  reprobation  this  practice  of  slavehold¬ 
ing.  I  propose  to  hold  it  up  in  all  its  atrocity , 
in  all  its  hideousness,  just  as  gentlemen  have 
been  holding  up  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and 
reprobating  it;  and,  sir, that  public  sentiment  of 
the  civilized  world  will  burn  upon  this  practice 
of  slavery,  and  ultimately  secure  its  removal  in 
the  only  proper  way  :  by  the  action  of  the  slave 
States  themselves.  That  is  why  I  discuss  it 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  is  passing  away ,  and 
I  must  hasten  on.  I  want  to  come  to  a  few 
things  that  have  been  under  discussion  duung 
the  inchoate  condition  of  the  House,  whilst  this 
Hall  was  echoing  with  ululations  that  would 
have  drowned  the  lupine  chorus  of  the  Alps,  of 
“Helper,”  “John  Brown,”  “incendiarism,  the 
« torch  of  the  incendiary,”  and  the  knife  of  the 
assassin.”  One  gentleman  from  Virginia  stood 
up  in  his  place,  and  wanted  to  know  where  there 
was  a  man  who  would  endorse  the  Helper  book. 
He  wanted  such  a  man,  if  there  was  one  here,  to 
stand  up,  that  he  might  look  upon  the  traitor. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one,  signed  the  paper  recom¬ 
mending  the  circulation  of  the  Helper  book.  I 
signed  it  intelligently.  I  was  neither  engrossed 
nor  abstracted.  I  did  it  because  I  wanted  to  do 
it;  and  now,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  look 
upon  that  kind  of  a  traitor,  Me,  me,  adsum  qmfeci, 
in  me  converge  telum ;  I  did  it.  I  will  sign  a 
recommendation  for  the  circulation  of  any  book 
that  I  choose,  without  asking  permission  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Clark,]  or  of  any 
other  gentleman  in  the  House  or  out  of  the 
House.  I  will  sign  a  paper  recommending  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  or  the  Koran  ,Y  oung  s 
Ni*hts  Thoughts  or  Tom  Moore’s  Anacreon, 
Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  Decrees,  or  Tom 
Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  just  as  I  please. 

I  claim  the  privilege,  as  an  American  citizen, 
of  writing  my  name  and  recommending  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  and  every  book,  without  being 
held  amenable  to  gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  oi 
anywhere  else.  That  is  ray  answer  in  regard  to 
it/  I  have  more  than  that  to  say.  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  some  points  in  the  book.  1  b^e  °o 
doubt  that  there  is  considerable  bombast  and 
fustian  and  violence  of  language  in  R,  because 
the  author  was  educated  in  a  slave  State  ,  an 


■  the  rhetoric  which  comes  from  that  quarter  is 
*  apt  to  have  these  characteristics.  [Laughter.] 
But  the  philosophy — the  gist  of  the  book— is 
what  ?  It  is  the  address  of  a  citizen  of  a  slave 
State  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of-slavery,  recommending  in  substance  the 
organization  of  a  Republican  party  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  all  the  other  slave  States.  I 
hope  to  see  that  done ;  and  I  expect  to  see  it 
done  before  very  long.  You  may  kill  Cassius 
M.  Clay,  as  you  threaten  to  do  ;  but  “the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.”  You 
may  shed  his  blood,  as  you  shed  the  blood  of  my 
brother  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  twenty 
years  ago — and  what  then?  I  am  here  to-day, 
thank  God,  to  vindicate  the  principles  baptized  in 
his  blood.  You  may  shed  his  blood — and  what 
then  ?  A  Republican  party  will  spring  up  in 
Kentucky  and  in  all  the  slave  States  ere  long; 
and  these  disunionists  and  gentlemen  whom  you 
see  so  violent  now,  will  be  displaced  by  more 
moderate,  and — if  I  may  say  so  without  being 
offensive — more  sensible  men. 

I  believe  in  that  doctrine.  I  do  not  endorse 
every  expression  in  the  Helper  book,  for  I  have 
not  studied  every  expression  ;  but  the  philosophy 
of  the  book,  the  idea  of  organizing  a  party  in 
the  slave  States  as  against  slavery,  I  am  in 
favor  of,  and  I  expect  to  see  it  accomplished. 
What  is  the  objection  to  the  book  ?  The  objec¬ 
tion  is,  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an 
American  citizen,  addressed  himself  to  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  in  a  peaceful  way,  through  the 
press,  and  for  this  you  find  fault  with  him,  and 
say  that  he  must  be  hanged  ;  and  that  any  man  j 
who  signed  a  recommendation  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  his  book  is  a  “  blighting,  blasting,  burning, 
withering  curse,”  and  must  not  occupy  that  chair. 

I  want  to  know  if  it  has  come  to  this  ?  Has 
not  an  American  citizen  a  right  to  speak  to  an 
American  citizen  ?  I  want  the  right  of  uttering 
what  I  say  here  in  Richmond.  I  claim  the  right 
to  say  what  I  say  here  in  Charleston. 

Mr.  BONHAM.  You  had  better  try  it. 

Mr.  LOVE  JOY.  \e3,  sir.  I  am  going  to  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  of  the  General  Government  to  pro¬ 
tect  me,  as  an  American  citizen,  in  my  rights  as 
an  American  citizen.  I  can  go  to  England  to¬ 
day,  and  in  London,  or  anywhere  else,  discuss 
the  question  of  Church  and  State  ;  I  can  discuss 
the  question  of  a  monarchical  government  as 
compared  with  a  republican  form  of  government. 

1  can  do  this  anywhere  in  England  ;  but  I  can- 
not  go  into  a  slave  State  and  open  my  lips  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  slavery - 

Mr.  MARTIN,  *of  Virginia.  No  ;  we  would 
hang  you  higher  than  Haman. 

Mr.  LOVE  JOY.  I  cannot  go  to  a  slave  State 
and  utter  my  sentiments  to  free  citizens  like 
myself. 

Mr.  MILES.  Can  you  go  to  England  and  in¬ 
cite  the  laboring  classes  to  murder  the  aristocra¬ 
cy,  or  to  assassinate  the  Queen  ? 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  have  no  desire  to,  nor  have 
I  any  desire  to  incite  such  things  anywhere  else  ; 
but  I  do  claim  the  right  of  discussing  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  anywhere,  on  any  square  foot  of 
American  soil  over  which  the  stars  and  stripes 
float,  and  to  which  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  Constitution  extend.  Under  that  Consti¬ 


tution,  which  guaranties  to  me  free  speech,  I  | 
claim  it,  and  1  demand  it. 

Mr.  BONHAM.  I  ask  the  gentleman  why  he 
does  not  attempt  to  assert  his  right? 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  \es,  sir.  The  gentleman 
comes  from  a  slave  State,  in  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
the  free  States  as  “  greasy  mechanics,”  “  filthy 
operatives,”  “small-fisted  farmers,”  and  they  jeer 
at  us  as  more  degraded  than  slaves.  This  in¬ 
sulting  language  can  be,  and  is,  used  in  the  free 
States  without  molestation  or  injury.  Yet  they 
say,  “  if  you  come  here  and  utter  the  sentiments 
which  you  sincerely  believe,  we  will  hang  you.” 

If  a  mechanic  from  a  free  State  goes  there  and 
utters  the  sentiment — that  he  thinks  if  they  had 
more  white  laborers  and  fewer  black  ones,  that 

labor  in  the  South  would  be  more  respectable _ 

what  do  you  do  with  him?  Denude  him,  scourge 
him,  and,  to  intensify  the  indignity,  you  drive 
the  knotted  thong,  by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  deep 
in  his  quivering  flesh  ;  theniar  and  feather  him ; 
and  then  put  him  on  the  cars,  still  naked,  to  be 
sent  a  long  distance,  and  threaten  with  violence 
the  man  who  has  the  compassion  to  give  him  a 
cup  of  cotree.  And,  finally,  after  being  jeered  at 
every  station  along  the  route,  this  victim  of  your 
cruelty,  a  free  citizen,  crawls  into  a  stable  and 
begs,  stealthily  begs,  the  cast-off  clothes  of  an 
ostler  to  hide  his  nakedness.  You  drive  away 
young  ladies  that  go  to  teach  school,  imprison 
or  exile  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  pay  your 
debts  by  raising  the  mad-dog  cry  of  abolition, 
against  the  agents  of  your  creditors. 

Mr.  BARKSDALEf  The  meanest  slave  in  the 
South  is  your  superior.  [Cries  of  “  Order  !  ” 
from  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  MARTIN,  of* Virginia.  I  hope  gentlemen 
from  the  South  will  let  him  talk  as  he  pleases 
but  go  away  and  not  listen  to  him. 

A  Member,  on  the  Republican  side.  Well,  go. 

“  Stand  not  on  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go 
at  once.” 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  going  anywhere  and  everywhere 
within  the  limits  of  this  American  Republic  as 
a  free  citizen,  unmolested,  and  of  uttering,  in  an 
orderly  and  legal  way,  any  sentiment  that  I 
choose  to  utter  ;  and,  yet,  are  we  allowed  to  do 
it  ?  Are  we,  for  that,  in  these  United  States,  to 
be  subjected  to  violence,  outrage,  tar  and  feath¬ 
ers,  burning,  imprisonment,  and  the  gallows? 
Answer  that  question.  I  know  gentlemen  say  ' 
that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature* 
but  if  you  cannot  keep  slavery  and  allow  free 
discussion,  then,  I  say,  in  God’s  name,  before 
free  discussion  and  all  the  rights  of  free  citizens 
are  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  Moloch  cf  slavery 
that  Moloch  must  be  immolated  at  the  shrine  of 
liberty,  free  speech,  free  discussion,  and  all  those 
rights  that  duster  around  an  American  citizen. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  when  ' 
the  scourge  was  already  upraised,  and  about  to 
fall  upon  him,  if  he  uttered  the  cry,  “  I  am  a 
Roman  citizen,”  it  arrested  that  scourge.  Well 
sir,  is  not  there  more  of  a  charm,  is  it  not  a 
prouder  position  to  be  an  American  than  to  be 
a  Roman  citizen  ?  And  are  we  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  living  under  this  Constitution,  with  our 
free  institutions — are  our  persons  and  our  rights 
to  be  less  sacred  than  they  were  under  the°old 


Roman  administration  eighteen  centuries  ago  and 
more  ?  That  is  my  response  to  the  question  why 
I  recommended  the  circulation  of  the  Helper  book. 

Now,  what  about  John  Brown !  [Cries  of  “  Let’s 
have  it  1  ”]  This  affair  of  John  Brown  brings  us 
to  the  reality  of  things.  This  raid. confronts  us 
with  slavery,  and  makes  us  ask,  is  slavehold¬ 
ing  right?  and  if  so,  what  rights  has  it?  When 
the  curtain  rose  and  startled  the  nation  with 
this  tragedy,  John  Brown  lay  there  like  a  wound¬ 
ed  lion  with  his  head  upon  his  paws,  a  sabre  cut 
on  his  brow,  bayonet  gashes  in  his  side,  the  blood 
oozing  out,  and  life  itself  apparently  ebbing  fast  ; 
around  were  certain  little  specimens  of  the  canine 
species,  snuffing  and  smelling,  and  finally  one  of 
them  yelped  out :  “  Mr.  Lion,  was  the  old  war- 
horse  that  pastures  on  the  Western  Reserve  with 
you  on  this  expedition  ?  ”  The  lion  slowly  raised 
his  head,  cast  a  disdainful  side  glance  upon  the 
inquirer,  growled  out  a  contemptuous  negative, 
and  reposed  his  head  as  before. 

In  regard  to  John  Brown,  you  want  me  to 
curse  him.  I  will  not  curse  John  Brown.  You 
want  me  to  pour  out  execrations  upon  the  head 
of  old  Ossawatomie.  Though  all.  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  Balak3  in  the  country  fill  their  houses  with 
silver,  and  proffer  it,  I  will  not  curse  John  Brown. 

I  do  honestly  condemn  what  he  did,  from  my 
stand-point,  and  with  my  convictions  I  disap¬ 
prove  of  his  action,  that  is  true ;  but  I  believe 
that  his  purpose  was  a  good  one  ;  that  so  far  a3 
his  own  motives  before  God  were  concerned, 
they  were  honest  and  truthful  ;  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  he  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  other  character  that  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  that  tragedy,  from  beginning  to  end ;  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  armory  there,  to  .the  time 
when  he  was  strangled  by  Governor  “  Fussation.” 
[General  laughter.] 

He  was  not  guilty  of  murder  or  treason.  .  He 
did  unquestionably  violate  the  statute  against 
aiding  slaves  to  escape;  but  no  blood  was  shed, 
except  by  the  panic-stricken  multitude,  till  Ste¬ 
vens  was  fired  upon  while  waving  a  flag  of  truce. 
The  onlv  murder  was  that  of  Thompson,  who  was 
snatched  from  the  heroic  protection  of  a  woman, 
and  riddled  with  balls  at  the  railroad  bridge. 
Despotism  has  seldom  sacrificed  three  nobler 
victims  than  Brown,  Stevens,  and  Hazlitt. 

<«  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 

The  Severn  to  the  sea  ;  j  ^ 

And  Wickliffe’s  dust  shall  spread  abroad, 

Wide  as  the  waters  he.” 


To  continue  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Webster, 
with  a  different  application  and  a  slight  variation 
of  the  language,  I  say,  gentlemen  if  the  blood  of 
innocent  men  is  taken  by  an  absolute,  unqualified, 
unjustifiable  violation  of  natural  law,  what  will  it 
appease,  what  will  it  pacify  ?  It  will  mingle  with 
the  earth ;  it  will  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
the  whole  civilized  world  will  snuff  it  in  the  air; 
and  it  will  return  with  awful  retribution  on  the 
heads  of  those  violators  of  natural  law  and  uni¬ 
versal  justice.  I  cannot  say  when,  or  in  what  form ; 
but  depend  upon  it,  if  such  acts  take  place,  then 
slavery  must  look  out  for  the  consequences. 

As  I  remarked,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  us 
to  confront  slavery,  and  ask  what  right  this  Cali¬ 
ban  has  upon  earth  ?  I  say  no  right.  My  honest 
conviction-and  I  do  not  know  why  gentlemen  i 


weed  take  offence ;  they  need  not,  unless  they 
choose — my  honest  conviction  is,  that  all  these 
slaveholding  laws  have  the  same  moral  power 
and  force  that  rules  among  pirates  have  for  the 
distribution  of  their  booty;  that  regulations 
among  robbers  have  for  the  division  ot  their 
spoils ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  gentle¬ 
men  have  behaved  very  handsomely  to  me,  I  am 
going  to  add,  notwithstanding,  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  gentlemen  who  are  slavehold¬ 
ers  would  be  guilty  of  these  particular  things— 
that  is  not  the  point — I  am  talking  about  this 
matter  in  the  court  of  conscience,  in  the  court  ot 
right  and  wrong  ;  and  I  insist  that  any  laws  for 
enslaving  men  have  just  the  same  moral  force  as 
the  arrangement  among  robbers  and  pirates  for 
distributing  their  spoils. 

I  want  to  know  by  what  right  you  can  come 
and  make  me  a  slave  ?  I  want  to  know  by  what 
right  you  can  say  that  my  child  shall  be  your 
slave  ?  I  want  to  know  by  what  right  you  say 
that  the  mother  shall  not  have  her  child,  given 
to  her  from  God  through  the  martyrdom  ot  ma¬ 
ternity?  Hear  that  soft,  exquisite  warble  of  a 
mother’s  love : 

<<  Ere  last  year’s  sons  had  left  the  sky, 

'  A  birdiing  sought  my  Indian  nest, 

And  folded ,  call  1  so  lo.vingly , 

Its  tiny  wings  upon  my  breast. 

Now,  where  is  the  wretch  who  would  dare  to 
go  up  and  take  that  fluttering  and  panting  bird- 

lino1  from  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  and  say,  ‘It 
mme  •  I  will  sell  it  like  a  calf ;  I  will  sell  it  like  a  pig  ? 
What  right  had  that  mother  to  her  babe?  Was  it  because 
she  was  “Fanny  Forrester,”  the  gifted  aifthoress  ,  was  it 
because  she  was  the  wife  of  a  venerable  and  venerated  mis¬ 
sionary  ?  No,  it  was  because  she  was  its  mother  ;  and  ever y 
slave  mother  has  just  as  good  a  title  to  her  babe  as  *  anay 
Forrester  ”  had  to  hers.  No  laws  can  pake  it  right  to  rob 
her  I  say,  in  God’s  name,  my  child  is  mine  ;  and  jet  I 
have  no  right  to  mine  that  a  slave  father  has  not  to  his  child. 
Not  a  particle.  The  same  argument  that  proves  my  right  to 
my  personal  liberty,  proves  the  right  ol  every  human  being 
to  liis  The  argument  that  proves  my  right  to  my  childr on, 
gives  the  same  title,  the  same  sacred  claim,  to  every  lather. 
Thev  as  I,  get  it  from  their  God,  and  no  human  enactment 
cai/anmil  the  claim.  No,  sir,  never  !  Therefore,  every 
slave  has  a  right  to  his  freedom,  m  spite  of  your  slave  laws. 
Every  slave  has  a  right  to  run  away,  in  spite  of  your  slave 

^Ttell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  tell  you  all,  that  if  I  were  a 
slave  and  had  I  the  power ,  and  were  it  necessary  to  achieve 
mv  freedom,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  fill  up  aud  bridge  over 
the  chasm  that  yawns  between  the  hell  of  slavery  and  the 
heaven  of  freedom  with  the  carcasses  ol  the  slam.  Giv  e  mo 
mv  freedom.  Hands  off.  Unthrottle  that  man.  Give  him  hid 
liberty.  He  is  entitled  to  it  from  his  God .  With  these  views, 
I  do  not  think,  of  course,  it  is  any  harm  to  help  away  a  slave. 
I  told  you  that  a  year  ago.  I  need  not  repeat  it. 

[A  Member.  “  You  steal  them.”] 

Who  steals,  when  a  man  comes  and  takes  my  child  irom 
mv  hearthstone  ?  Who  steals ,  when  he  comes  and  takes  the 
babe,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bone  ?  Who  steals  ? 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  no  more  hesitation  in  helping  a  fugitive 
slave  than  I  have  in  snatching. a  iamb  from  the  jaws  of  a 
wolf  or  disengaging  an  infant  from  the  talons  of  an  eagle. 
Not  a  hit.  Long  enough  has  the  nation  crouched  and  cow¬ 
ered  in  the  presence  of  this  stupendous  wrong.  Here  and 
now  I  break  the  spell,  and  disenchant  the  Republic  lrom  the 
incantation  of  this  accursed  sorceress.  It  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  will  pay  to  go  down  into  the  den  where  the 
wolf  is.  [Laughter.]  If  you  would  only  go  into  your  lair, 
and  craunch  the  bones  and  tear  the  flesh  of  your  victims,  we 
might  let  you  alone  ;  but  you  will  not.  You  claim  the  right 
to  go  with  this  flesh  in  your  teeth  all  over  our  Territories. 
We  deny  it. 

My  time  is  passing  ;  I  must  go  on.  I  wanted  to  say  con¬ 
siderable  more  about  John  Brown. 

Mr.  ADRAIN.  I  propose  that  we  give  the  gentleman  more 

tUMr.  LOVEJOY.  I  will  answer  all  questions,  if  the  House 
will  give  me  rnoie  time.  [Cries  of  “  No  I  no  !  ”  “  Give  hue 
time !  ”  &c.] 


Mr.  SINGLETON.  No,  sir  ;  any  gentleman  shall  have  time, 
but  not  such  a  mean,  despicable  wretch  as  that  I 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  When  the  Jews  could  do  nothing  else 
they  spit  upon  Christ,  and  said  he  was  possessed  of  a 
devil.  [Laughter.]  One  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  made  by  a  fugitive  slave.  John  Smith  was  cap- 
tnred  in  war,  and  sold  to  a  high-toned,  chivalrous  Turk  and 
put  at  the  task  of  threshing.  The  master  rode  up  to  the 
barn-door  one  day,  and  said,  “  Jack,  you  rascal,  why  don’t 
you  thresh  faster  V”  Jack — hovresco  vcf 'evens — dew  at  his 
master,  killed  him  with  his  flail,  (oh,  for  a  Harper’s  Ferry 
committee  !)  sprang  into  the  vacant  saddle,  and  escaped,  and 
came  and  settled  Jamestown.  Oil  for  a  South-side  preacher 
to  admonish  John  to  stay  and  serve  his  master,  whose  money 
he  was,  like  a  good  “  Christian  dog !  ” 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  this  question,  aside  from  its 
moral  aspects.  Aud  I  want  to  know  what  right  slaver}7-  or 
a  slaveholder,  has  to  go  with  slaves  into  the  common  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States  ?  You  talk  about  the  equality  of 
the  States,  and  I  grant  it.  The  citizens  of  a  slave  State  have 
all  the  rights  in  the-  Territories  that  a  citizen  of  a  free  State 
has.  You  have  the  right,  I  concede,  to  go  into  the  common 
Ten  itories,and  live  tliere,  with.  <iny  kind  of  property  we  Ccin 
take,  but  you  have  not  the  right  to  take  slaves.  This  is  the 
distinction  I  make. 

At  a  liberal  estimate,  there  are  not  more  than  two  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  States  interested  in  slave  labor 
There  are  only  lour  hundred  thousand  slaveholders.  There 
are  thirty  millions  of  people  in  this  country.  There  are 
twenty -eight  millions  interested  in  the  system  of  free  labor 
and  two  millions  in  that  of  slave  labor.  The  free  system  ac¬ 
commodates  some  eight  millions  in  the  slave  States  better 
than  tho  slave  system.  Here  is  the  point.  If  slavery  goes 
into  the  Territories,  free  labor  cannot  go  there. 

The  presence  of  slavery,  without  any  local  law  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  is  tho  exclusion  ,of  freo  labor.  If  you  take  slavery 
there,  I  cannot  go  there  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
Evening  Post ,  the  Independent ,  or  any  similar  paper,  relig¬ 
ious  or  secular.  I  cannot  go  with  the  minister  I  desire  to 
hear  preach  the  Gospel.  Free  schools  cannot  go  there  You 
say,  indeed,  we  can  go.  Yes  ;  so  all  may  go  to  a  public 
house.  It  is  common  to  all  who  choose  to  make  it  their  tem¬ 
porary  abode.  All  are  invited  to  the  table  d'hote.  The  land¬ 
lord  opens  the  doors  of  the  dining  hall,  and  says,  “  Walk  in 
gentlemen  ;  ”  but  if  a  man  sitting  there  is  leprous,  dripping 
with  a  contagious  disease,  no  one  will  go  in.  It  is  really  as 
much  an  exclusion  as  if  the  doors  were  closed  and  barred 
against  ins  entrance.  So,  if  slavery  goes,  freedom  cannot 
go.  I  lavor  the  equality  of  tho  States.  I  favor  the  right  of 
every  citizen  ol  a  slave  State  to  go  into  the  Territories  •  but 
I  deny  that  he  has  the  right  to  practice  slaveholding  there 
for  it  is  not  an  institution — it  was  never  instituted  •  never 
established  by  law — but  a  practice,  like  polygamy.'  I  say 
that  they  have  not  a  right  to  go  there  and  practice  this  high 
crime,  so  injurious  to  man  and  so  offensive  to  God.  And 
this  is  the  question  :  whether  these  twenty -eight  million 
people  shall  be  accommodated,  or  two  million  people  shall 
be  accommodated  ;  for,  I  repeat,  the  presence  of  slavery  is 
the  utter  exclusion  of  free  labor  and  the  institutions  of  free¬ 
dom.  I  deny  no  one  their  rights.  The  slave  States  are  equal 
to  the  free  States.  It  is  a  poor,  pitiful,  and  paltry  patriotism 
Lhat  cannot  take  in  the  entire  extent  of  its  country  •  but  I  do 
deny  that  slavery  has  the  same  right  as  freedom  in  this 
country.  Freedom  is  the  Isaac  ;  freedom  is  the  heir  of  prom¬ 
ise.  Slavery  is  the  Hagr«r  and  Ishmael,  and  they  must  go 
into  the  wilderness,  and  freedom  shall  have  the  enti-re  in¬ 
heritance.  God  and  the  fathers  gave  it  to  freedom  and  free 
institutions.  It  belongs  to  freedom,  not  to  me  ;  not  to  the 
citizens  of  the  free  States,  but  to  freedom,  to  the  utter  exclu¬ 
sion  of  siaveholding. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  in  a  mood  to  take  a  little 
advice.  [Laughter.]  I  tell  you,  I  love!  you  all.  [Renewed 
laughter.] 

Mr.  McQUEEN.  I  utterly  repudiate  your  love. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  Sinners  did  that  of  Christ ;  but  he  loved 
them  still.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McQUEEN.  I  do  not  think  he  loves  you  much. 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  am  rd'raid  that  I  am  not  much  like  him.  He 
went,  however,  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  ;  and  I 
think  I  never  approximated  so  nearly  to  him  as  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  while  making  proclamation  of  the  holy  evangel  of  God 
to  sinners  in  this  House.  I  tell  you  of  the  slave  States  that 
you  must  emancipate  your  slaves.  It  belongs  to  you,  and 
not  to  us.  You  must  transform  them  from  slaves  into  serfs 
and  give  them  homes,  and  protect  and  guard  the  sanctity  of 
the  family.  We  shall  not  push  you.  If  you  say  that  you 
want  u  quarter  of  a  century,  you  can  have  it ;  if  you  want 


half  a  century,  you  can  have  it.  But  I  insist  that  this  svs. 
abmuT  ^mutely  be  extinguished.  There  is  no  questkm 
n  1  \°U  W,ho  advocate  1116  perpetuity  of  slavery  ar0 

tfm  nfont  ®fnmadCai?SVW,h0sh0uld  l)lace  themselves  on  the 
top  of  an  iceberg  which  had  disengaged  itself  from  the  fro 

TUT T£  1110  ,n0l.th-  a"d  to  float  downward^  £,d 

m°o7to^?rdh!tir0ugl1  the  warm  climates.  The  sun  shines  and 
melts  it ;  the  soft  winds  blow  and  melt  it :  the  rain's’  de- 

aad  me.t  it;  ^e  water  ripples  around  and  melts 
loilo  d  thKn  the,Se  wild  visi°naries,  who  fancied  they  could 
ftfli  cc/  i,ceberf  through  the  tropics,  finding  that  their  craft 
is  dissolving  beneath  them,  start  up,  and  blaspheme  sun- 
shine  and  ram  and  zephyr,  and,  mouthing  the  Kvcm 
tell  Jehovah  that  unless  he  stops  the  shining  of  the  sun’ 
and  the  blowing  of  the  winds,  and  the  falling  of  the  rain ' 

Stone"  [Great  Saughter![Cr^e  “  fr°m  tar-r'ot  t0 


Do  you  not  think  God  would  feel  bad  :  and  would  not  the 
archangels  tremble  at  the  chivalry  ?  [Renewed  lanvhtpr  i 

3SKTS  ““  ;  but  j-otcLno  morf S 

petua»o  slavery’ and  will  no  more  disssolve  this  Union  in 
order  to  perpetuate  it,  than  you  can  stop  the  shining  of  the 

iW  ’ nfVhn  nPPi 6  °f  the  Sea’ the  desceQtof  rain,  or  the  blow¬ 
ing  ol  the  wind  ;  nay,  no  more  than  you  can  subdue  the 

ocean  when  it  lashes  itself  into  fury,  and  dashes  its  crested 
mountain  billows  against  the  rocks.  It  is  as  preposterous  to 

age?  2  tokth  f  ?7fetiy  ?-0Wn  throuSh  the  civilization  of  the 
ages,  as  to  think  of  floating  an  iceberg  through  the  tropics. 

It  is  against  the  order  of  things.  I  am  willing  to  coucede^hat 
you  can  do  anything  that  any  equal  number  of  men  can 

Tacb-re-  /  d-n  “ean  Uunt  you  about  Harper’s  Ferry,  but 
I  believe  I  will  not.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  you  are  as 

1  Ii!'itVfnaS  °th?r  men’  althou2h  1  d0  not  think  you  show  it  by 
this  abusive  language,  because  brave  men  are  always  calm 

and  self-possessed.  God  feels  no  anger,  for  he  knows  no  fear. 

.  I  say j  you  can  do  anything  that  other  men  can  do  You 
can  preserve  and  perpetuate  this  system,  if  any  equal  num- 
ber  of  men  could  do  it ;  but  the  stars  iA  thei?  comses  are 
fighting  against  you ;  God,  in  his  providence  is  fighting 
against  you.  The  universe  was  established  upon  thegS 
principle  of  justice  and  truth  ;  it  may  be  jostled  out  !f  its 
p  ace  lor  a  little  while,  but  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  fall  back 
to  its  grooves.  You  must  sacrifice  slavery  for  the  good  of 
your  country.  Do  this,  and  you  will  have  the  symSuiv 
the  prayers,  and  the  co-operation,  of  the  entire  nationP  ‘  ’ 

all  ^Cg  nC!'vth!S  L  refuse  to  proclaim  liberty  through 

all  the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  the  exodus  of 
the  slave  will  be  through  the  Red  Sea.  ’  It  is  a  welhS0Wn 
physio  ogica1  as  well  as  psychological  fact,  tJuT ancfsil 
characteristics  reappear  after  a  long  interval  of  years  and 
even  of  generations,  as  streams  disappear  and  guJh  out  at  a 
distant  point.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Saxon  blood  is 
being  infiltrate#  into  the  veins  of  the  enslaved.  By  and  br 
some  Marion  will  be  found,  calling  his  guerrilla  troops  from 
the  swamps  and  everglades  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Patrick 

,77?Per  in  the  01d  Dominion,  shouting,  as  of 
•old,  Give  us  liberty,  or  give  us  death  1”  Then  will  trans¬ 
pire  those  scenes  which  troubled  the  prophetic  vision  of 
Jefferson,  and  made  him  tremble  for  his  country  when  he 
remembered  that  God  was  just,  and  that  his  justice  would 
not  sleep  forever,  and  that  every  divine  attribute  would  be 

-fetdupon  the  Slde  of  the  struggling  bondmen.  And  he  jus¬ 
tified  the  uprising,  by  saying  the  little  finger  of  American 
sJavery  was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  British  despotist 
k-ir,  Virginia  cannot  afford,  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
continue  a  practice  fraught  with  so  much  of  per™  itlsbeD 
ter  to  remove  the  magazine,  than  to  be  kept  evermore  in 
dread  of  a  lighted  match.  The  future  glory  and  useTulnoS 
ot  this  nation  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  thi*  /vatl™  fr  ■  SS 
The  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  Uught  oTr  eLSS 
The  American  Republic  must  repose  queen  among  th^W 
tions  ol  the  earth.  Slavery  mu=t  die  C'nrfhn  r,r.  t  j  ,  Ha 

States  fh°Sy’  th?reforo’  and  the'lesson  which  tW^e' 
States  ought  to  have  learned  from  John  Brown, and  from  In 

Tncf 6  ’• are  not  tbese  expressions  of  rage  and  vengeance 

Instead  of  being  stimulated  to  revenge,  Virginia  ought  tlwl 
earned  the  lesson  of  penitence.  Instead  of  arraying  helseif 
n  sheep  s-gray,  she  ought  to  have  put  on  sackcloth  and 

^h^*°f  ™bibinS  the  distillation  of  corn,  mixed 
with  the  products  of  the  poultry-yard,  she  ought  to 

holding1116  Waters  of  bltterness,  in  view  of  her  sin  of  slave 

of  Virginia-  And  if  you  come  among  us  we 
will  do  with  you  as  we  did  with  John  Brown-hang  you  un 
as  high  as  Haman.  I  say  that  as  a  Virginian  S  y  u  up 
Mr .  LOVEJOY.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
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Delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  December  14,  1859. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Masox  on 
he  5th  of  December : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
he  facts  attending  the  late  invasion  and  seizure  of  the  ar- 
nory  and  arsenal  of  the  United  States  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
a  Virginia,  by  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  report  whether 
he  same  was  attended  by  armed  resistance  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  public  force  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  or  of  any  troops  sent 
.here  to  protect  the  public  property  ;  whether  such  invasion 
and  seizure  was  made  under  color  of  any  organization  in- 
.eudod  to  subvert  the  Government  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
union  ;  what  was  the  character  and  extent  .of  such  organi¬ 
zation  ;  and  whether  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not 
present,  were  implicated  therein  or  accessory  thereto,  by 
contributions  of  money,  arms,  munitions,  or  otherwise  ; 
what  was  the  character  and  extent  of  the  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  said  armed  band, 
and  where  and  how  and  when  the  same  was  obtained  and 
transported  to  the  place  so  invaded.  And  that  said  commit¬ 
tee  report  whether  any  and  what  legislation  may,  in  their 
opinion,  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  future  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  property  ;  and  that  said  committee 
have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  pending  question  was  on  the  following 
amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Trumbull  : 

After  the  word  “  invaded,”  near  the  end  of  the  resolution, 
insert.  * 

And  that  said  committee  also  inquire  into  the  facts  attend¬ 
ing  the  invasion,  seizure,  and  robbery,  in  December,  '855, 
of  the  arsenal  of  the  United  States,  at  Liberty,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  by  a  mob  or  body  of  armed  men,  and  report 
.whether  such  seizure  and  robbery  was  attended  by  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  followed  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  the  plunder  and 
!  murder  of  any  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  any  citizen  of  the 
i  United  States, "by  tho  persons  who  thus  seized  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  Government,  or  others  combined  with 
thorn,  whether  said  seizure  and  robbery  of  the  arsenal  wore 
made  under  color  of  any  organization  intended  to  subvert 
the  Government  of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the 
l  Union  ;  what  was  the  character  and  extent  of  such  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  whether  any  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  pres- 
i  cut,  were  implicated  therein,  or  accessory  thereto,  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  money,  arms,  ammunition,  or  otherwise  ;  what 
was  the  character  and  extent  of  the  military  equipments  in 
the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  said  mob,  and  how  and 
when  and  whero  tho  same  were  subsequently  used  by  said 
mob  ;  what  was  the  value-  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  of 
every  description  so  taken  from  the  said  arsenal  by  the 
mob  ;  whether  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  have  been  re¬ 
turned.  and  the  value  of  such  as  Were  lost ;  whether  Captain 


i  Lhther  Leonard,  the  United  States  officer  In  command  of  the 
arspnal ,  communicated  the  facts  in  relation  to  its  seizure  and 
robbery  to  his  superior  officer,  and  what  measures,  if  any, 
were  taken  in  reference  thei’eto. 

Mr.  WADE.  It  was  not  my  intention,  Mr. 
President,  to  say  anything  upon  the  subject  of 
this  resolution  until  late,  yesterday,  when  my 
name  was  called  in  question  by  one  or  two  of 
the  Senators  on  this  floor.  I  made  up  my  mind, 
on  the  introduction  of  this  resolution,  that  I 
would  vote  for  it ;  not,  however,  with  the .  hope 
that  any  beneficial  result  would  flow  from  it,  for 
it  seemed  to  me  from  the  first  that  the  only  ef¬ 
fect  it  would  have  would  be  to  increase  that 
state  of  excitement  that  seems  already  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong,  at  least  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  But  upon  this  resolution,  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  has  been  discussed,  and  I  have 
been  alluded  to  in  such  terms  as  renders  it  essen¬ 
tial  that  I  should  say  something.  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  speak  frequently  on  this  most  hackneyed 
subject. 

It  was  said  by  the  mover  of  this  resolution, 
that  one  great  object  of  it  was  to  elicit  the  state 
of  Northern  feeling  with  regard  to  the  recent  in¬ 
vasion  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  ^ 

Mr.  MASON.  Will  the  Senator  indulge  me  a 
moment? 

•  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 
Mr.  WADE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MASON.  That  has  been  ascribed  to  me 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  per¬ 
haps  upon  both  sides  of  the  Chamber.  It  was  a 
misapprehension.  I  did  not  say,  or  mean  to  say, 
that  any  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  elicit  the 
state  of  Northern  feeling  in  reference  to  the  oc¬ 
currence  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  My  colleague  may 
have  said  something  of  that  sort.  What  I  did 
say,  and  what  I  design  and  hope  to  ascertain  by 
the  investigation,  is  to  find  out  from  what  source 
the  funds  and  the  counsel  were  obtained  that  led 
to  or  induced  that  incursion  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
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I  had  reason  to  believe,  and  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  came  chiefly  from  the  New  England 
States. 

Mr.  WADE.  Mr.  President,  I  stand  corrected 
in  that  particular,  although  I  got  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the 
design  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Northern  feeling  on  that  subject. 
It  seems  I  was  mistaken.  I  believe  the  colleague 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  avowed  that  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  the  resolution.  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  could  not  be  very  essential  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  public  sentiment  at  the  North  was  on 
the  subject  of  this  invasion  of  Harper’s  Ferry 
from  any  source  whatever.  I  know  very  well, 
that  for  the  basest  political  purposes,  that  great 
and  overshadowing  party  to  which  I  belong  has 
beeD  charged  with  complicity  in  this  affair;  but 
we  have  treated  the  accusation  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  We,  whohave  not  before  been  charged 
with  any  crime  whatever,  we  who  have  main¬ 
tained  peace  and  good  order,  are  all  at  once 
charged,  in  general  terms,  through  some  of  the 
papers  of  the  North  and  the  papers  of  the  South, 
with  being  parties  to  treason,  murder,  and  stir¬ 
ring  up  insurrection !  The  charge  is  so  entirely 
overstrained,  that  I  must  say  it  fell  upon  my  ears 
without  creating  one  single  emotion.  I  care 
nothing  about  a  charge  of  that  kind,  made  in 
such  general  and  sweeping  terms. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  know  what  the  effect  of 
it  may  be  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  there 
is  an  acute  jealousy  existing  as  to  the  motives  of 
Northern  men.  The  charge  is  made  through  the 
only  papers  that  can  reach  the  ears  of  the  South¬ 
ern  people,  and  where  no  antidote  will  be  suffer¬ 
ed  to  go,  in  order  to  explain  public  opinion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Southern  people  are  mis¬ 
guided  upon  this  subject ;  that  they  entertain  the 
idea  that  Northern  men^  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  respectable  men,  are  concerned  in  some 
deliberate  conspiracy  against  their  rights.  Now, 
sir,  I  must  say,  that  if  such  a  state  of  feeling 
does  really  exist  there,  the  Southern  people 
themselves  are  principally  responsible  for  it. 
They  will  suffer  no  opinions  to  be  circulated 
aoaong  them,  unless  they  are  first  cut  and  trim¬ 
med  to  their  own  prejudices.  If  a  Northern  man 
goes  down  there  and  honestly  avows  his  opin¬ 
ions,  he  is  in  peril  of  his  life;  he  is  turned  opt 
of  any  Southern  State ;  his  sentiments,  however 
honest,  and  his  motives,  however  noble,  will  not 
exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  being  an  Abo¬ 
litionist,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  will 
be  huried  out  of  your  States;  and  you,  who 
speak  Oi  the  observance  of  constitutional  rights, 
will  you  stand  by  him  there  when  he  invokes  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  shield  him 
against  your  unwarrantable  prejudices  ?  Not  at 
all,  sir.  You  will  no  more  suffer  a  Northern  man 
to  circulate  among  you,  unless  he  leaves  his  man¬ 
hood  and  his  independence  behind  him,  than  the 
Chinese  would  suffer  a  stranger  to  invade  their 
cities.  You  will  not  suffer  the  papers  of  a  great 
and  all-prevailing  party  in  the  North  to  circulate 
among  you,  so  that  you  may  learn  the  designs 


of  the  party  through  that  source  which  carries 
its  intelligence  to  the  party  in  the  North. 

Then,  sir,  can  you  but  be  deluded?  I  should 
suppose  if  there  was  any  danger  of  circulating  in¬ 
cendiary  matter  among  the  people  of  the  South, 
that  would  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all  which 
went  to  teach  the  people  there  that  a  great  party, 
controlling  all  the  free  States,  were  sympathizing 
with  raids  upon  the  South — were  ready  to  Lend 
themselves  to*any  uprising  that  might  be  got  up 
there.  If  I  were  to  judge  of  dangerous  incendi¬ 
arism,  I  should  say  that  would  be  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  all ;  yet  it  is  carried  into  those  States, 
without,  as  I  said  before,  any  antidote,  or  any¬ 
thing  to  explain  it.  The  Governors  of  your 
States  may  proclaim  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Northern  people  are  ready  to  abet  the  acts  of 
those  who  recently  made  an  attack  on  Harper’s 
Ferry.  What  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
institutions  of  any  Southern  State  than  state¬ 
ments  like  this,  if  promulgated  there  ? 

Why,  sir,  it  is  a  strange  state  of  things  that  we 
find  prevailing  all  around  us.  A  strange  state 
of  sentiment  has  sprung  up  all  at  once.  I  beg  to 
know  what  has  taken  place  that  has  given  rise 
to  this  inquiry  and — I  will  say  it — to  these  most 
intemperate  speeches  that  have  been  made  on 
the  subject.  Why.  sir,  twenty-one  men,  all  told, 
deluded  men — yea,  sir,  judging  from  the  very 
act  they  undertook  to  accomplish,  insane  men — 
have  invaded  a  great  and  powerful  sovereign 
State,  and  they  have  met  that  retribution  which 
every  sane  man  knew  must  be  their  lot  in  under¬ 
taking  what  they  did.  When  a  gang  of  conspir¬ 
ators  are  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice  in 
every  other  case,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  excitement 
ceases  over  the  graves  of  the  malefactors  ;  and 
why  not  here? 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  it  is  said  that  the 
Northern  people  sympathize  with  John  Brown 
in  the  raid  that  he  made  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
Virginia;  and  that  is  a  great  cause  of  complaint. 
Sir,  I  do  not  stand  here  to  control  the  sympathies 
of  the  human  heart,  under  any  circumstances; 
because  they  are  not  subject  to  human  control ; 
but  I  think  I  can  explain  the  reason  why  many 
Northern  men  have  deeply  sympathized  with  John 
Brown,  the  leader  of  this  gang.  I  ask  you  here, 
however,  always  to  discriminate  between  the  man 
and  the  act  that  he  committed.  Gentlemen  seem 
incapable  of  drawing  that  line  of  discrimination. 
They  run  both  together,  and  they  treat  John 
Brown  as  a  common  malefactor.  They  have  a 
right  to  treat  him  so  ;  but  he  will  not.  go  down 
to  posterity  in  that  light  at  all.  I  think  J  know 
why  it  is  that  some  considerable  feeling  and 
sympathy  exist  in  the  North  for  him,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  understood  unless  we  go  hack  for  four 
years,  and  see  what  was  taking  place  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  what 
part  John  Brown  acted  on  that  theatre. 

Sir,  if  the  people  of  Virginia  are  excited  almost 
to  madness  because  a  conspiracy  has  been  form¬ 
ed  and  an  attempt  made  upon  their  sovereignty, 
what  do  you  suppose  were  the  feelings  of  North¬ 
ern  men,  whose  relations  and  friends  had  gone 
into  a  far-distant  Territory,  and  formed  colonies 
there,  weak  and  feeble,  scattered  through  a  wil- 
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,  the  deliberate  purpose  of  a 

derness;  when  it  was  th  .pervading  party, 

great,  powerful  and  ah ^  sgbscribe 

to  drive  them  out,  or  t  abhorred 

to  opinions  and  mstitutm  ^g?  (Iany  were 

from  the  bottom  others  were  driven 

murdered  in  cold  b  o  ,  ed<  They  ap- 

out  and  their  propel  y  J  ingult  iastead 

pealed  to  Congress;  but  they  g  what  X 

of  sympathy.  When  I  state  thu,  i  of  tbe  op. 

know.  My  blood  that  Terri- 

pression  and  tyranny  b  tbe  volume  ot 

tory.  I  need  not  go  through ^aU the  ^ 

testimony  on  that  subjec :  .  trJb  of  ever) 

One  hundred  witnesses  <  _  ndeiible.  It  will 

word  1  say.  Their  record  ^ “l  ®how  the  dam- 
g0  down  t0  nment  did,  at  least,  con- 

X2  at  thefts  of  great  ban^of  —  C oi 
who,  arming  themselves  lawlessly  ble 

the  Federal  Government btUot-boMs; 
Territory;  took  possess!  expeUed  them 

drove  its  people  from  the  polls,  e_  p  tyrajmy 

lve“  "Sived  ihem  *  every  right ;  _and, 
r  _  Unv  instances,  mu 


over  them;  deprived 
in  a  great  many  instances,  murdered 

lessly  in  cold  blood.  it  wa3  in  a 

But.,  sir,  that  was  a  g  ^  every  man 

Territory  of  this  Umon.  g  there  exposed  to 
on  this  floor  who  ,  d^d  Dot  create  the 

those  attacks,  an  en  v^d  wben  the  inva- 
same  excitement  t  j  declare  here  in  | 

sion  f^.^'Sgment'the  only  differ-' 
my  place  that,  in  5  J  -  .  this:  that  in  the 
ence  between  the  two  cases^  ^  made  with  no 

case  of  Kansas  t  Slavery  there  at  all 

other  ptirpose  than  to^f^  ^  John  Brown 
hazards  and  by  toic  unlawful  purpose,  un- 

and  hi3  men,  with  a  ll  ?be  gtate  0f 

dertook  to  extirpate  Slavery  trom 

Free-State  men  of  Kansas  gotno  consola- ■ 

tion  from  this  Govern  •  aSking  for  re- 

Ihen  fndVrememberthat  a  Senator  stood  forth 

ifhis  place  and'saiff: r/ma aofyool 
yon  are  traitors;  «  will  hat  * tself  the  strongest 

this  Government  h«  proved  itseUtte  ^  ^ 

Government  under  he  ^  £  gee  bow  strong 

rights  of  men,  an n  „  That  was  the  language 
it  i3  to  punish  traitors.  Territory  when 

dealt  out  to  the  Understand  me, 

they  appealed  to  us  fo  d  •  of  Kansas 

sir  ;  I  do  not  go  back  to  the ^  B/owa  and  his 
for  the  purpose  of  justifyi  g  ■  order 

crew  in  their  men  of  the  free 

to  show  you  why  it  is  tent  do  sympa- 

Btates,  to  some  consi  era^  ^  dar’kest  hour  of 
thize  with  this  old  hero  Free_State  men 

Kansas,  when  the  righto  Nrf  \  murdered 

were  imperilled  when  their  men  ^  ^  ^ 

in  cold  blood,  (sever  tb-  i00ked  dark  and 
State  of  Ohio,)  w  Government  failed 

gloomy  there  and  when  you  ^  ^  then 

to  interpose  its  stron»  ed  upon  the  stage 

^irAmingh^effaswdl^^^ 

denied,  and 


he  did  it  with  a  heroism  -d  hts 

then  not  only  cha  le“gei^e0fh“  enemies.  He 

tffl-:"huHed  them  from  the  Territory, 

and  really  “’P^er* to  understand  Northern 
Now,  sir,  in  01  ue  flbv  to  appreciate  the 
sentiment,  it  is  necess  y  fiends  were  strick- 

en  down  in  that  defenceless  ^‘^himself 
Brown  was  their  champi .  •  ^  ^  acceptanoe  of 

through  those  scenes  n  5 1  _  d  there  it  was, 

all  and  the  admiration  ot  all , learned  tUe 

as  has  been  often  sard  .Vf  tir  that  raid  was  the 
art  of  war.  Undoubted  y,  ^  “Brown  lo6t  two 

parent  of  this,  it *  ’  re  mur<)ered  in  cold 

of  his  sons  there,  ®  hewed  to  pieces; 

blood  before  hlkThE  wM  maddened  by  the 

scenes  «  wMch  ^^a"  - 

CeS  wo^d^XugSnterprise  that 

he  conspired  against  a  g  the  Sen- 

o?erthrow  its  institutions;  and  1^7^  for  it 

ate— though  I  shall  g-  preceded  me 

than  my  fellow  Senators  who  ha  ^  P  ^  ^  ap_ 

have  that  1  do  wt  regided)  for  a  long 

prove  the  aiat.  from  that  portion  of  the 

|  time,  not  a  greaJ  7  e  He  was  always  re- 
I  country  from  wh  J  honest  and  upright  men 
puted  among  the  mo.  g  nothing  against 

in  that  community.  Jbe  a  brave, 

his  character.  He  was  knoW“e  admiration  of 
generous,  dismtereste  ’  b  passed  through 

|  all  that  knew  him  ev-  before  he  P  ^  upon  ^ 
those  scenes  in  Kansas. _  ^  lhe  idea  entered 

lawless  mission,  and  I  -  pP  indeed,  I  saw 

his  head  while  he  wa  u ^Kansas  ^  ^ 

it  stated  in  the  papers  that  ^  be  con. 
found  his  associates  there  gouthem  states, 
ceived  the  idea  of  in  1°aveg>  Fr0m  there,  he 

and  emancipating  Canada  he  made  that 

went  to  Canada,  and  m  OaMda  ernment} 

famous  Constitution,  or  form  c0^eived  wag  to 

which  in  ms  crazy  „  ’  President,  [Mr. 

supersede  all  others  ^  bear  me  witness 

Mason  m  the  chair, j  yu  tbe  disastrous 

that  he  bore  b™^e  ;antableg  enterprise,  with 

scenes  of  tb‘B  witt  that  same  sublime 

that  same  calmness,  tbat  bad  char- 

heroism  and  inditFeren  occasions.  I  have 

acterized  the  man  on  a  territory  he  invaded 
heard  even  those  challenged  their  ad- 

speak  of  him  as  a ■  utieflj  though  they 

miration  for  his  p  with  the  act  that 

had,  of  course,  no  sympathy  wffh  t  ^ 

he  had  perpetrated.  The  e  G< ^  ^  ^ 

State,  sir,  who  me  «ge  is  brave,  he  is 

view,  was  compelled  to  y,  rarel  that  a  man, 

honest,  he  13  _cere  is  led  to  the  gallows 

brave,  honest,  and  s  “  \  tbese  qualities 

or  the  stake  ;  but  nevertbeless^it  ^ 

misguide  him  imo  a  a  tbe  penalties  of  the 
hiw^attd'  no  man^tauds  here  to  justify  him. 


up  to  the  altarfo  offer  iw\  nd’  and  m*rcbing 

highest  con  "Jon.  ri‘T  *,»*  *°  h* 
was  disinterested  TTo  c  '  kh’  b IS  c°nrse 

“  *  comtoo^aief”  „  Sir:^^_s^  of  I 


words,  having  no  rneaning  *  ?T  ^  of 

every  man  bearing  the  hum/ ^  d°, beheve  that 
from  the  Almighty  Maker ®an/orm  has  received 
bb>  libert y,  and  \f  -°  his  life’  *> 

do  not  believe  tw  Fu  •  . ,  happiness.  Thev- 

of  any  particular  nt3er'fa;  i3  C°”fiMd  *>  »« 

they  believe  that  whereof  i  j  but 


as  a  common  maiefacLr3  a  vqrn%  6poken  »f  of Sy  I?*  *M»  rightis  confined  to  m”' 

s>bbe,  sir,  hH!52£i'i or  co,or’  bu“ 

d«c^^.ab8n?Ltw^'1  “  »»“w  hti&tsr  pripie-  13  human%’ 

demented,  he  was’  insane^ J1w2Uid®d’  he  was  'araiion  of IndeT  aaid  that  the  Dec- 

North  do  not  forget  the’/,*,  t  "  peop,e  of  the  men;  thatwW?„L  fCe  app,ied  <»%  to  while 
rendered  to  their  "cause  to  th^i/ rT°t“  that  he  and  the  Pursuit  Jf  hail?™  *  right  to  iife’  liberty, 
their  friends,  who  we“e  in  nerM  in  and  Dot  apply  £  all  thT-  ^ !  “d  be  said  it  did 

of  Kansas,  nor  can  the  human  heart  dl  Tef*°r7  Wlf  to  Lyotherct  a  ofT  ”eTer  int™d<'d  to 
Of  a  sense  of  that  heroism  which  hL^h  llself  race-  Do  I  understand  thLP«30D.S  tkanthe  white 

huu  het  oef »  «- 5ME3Sra  ^ 

qualities  of  John  Brown  ,  ,  the  Personal  nothin,,  mor.Tht  '  h  ppmess-  Sir,  there  is 

stand  forth  to  justify  h/, TJ e‘  man,of  them-  Northern  men ,hMT nt. ,‘°  the  »iud  of  most 
rantableact.  I  do  not  know  thitlL^"^'  created  by  his  Mrtwto' b?  2“*°"?*?  was 

another ;  that  it  was  t/.  I®  drud?al  * 


rantable  act.  I  d^not  iL  ,,  03  and  u=*war 

posed  that,  according  to  the  lqW  mv*  r  be^  SUp~ 
State  against  which  he  h  i rl  ,-V  i  e*Istlng  in  the 
suffered  the  ?d£  ! £™p 


suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of' the  'j‘® pr°per)? 

People  Shulw  %?%ZUr,nWhb  ““  tke 
course  with  all  the  men  7  ’  my  lnfcer - 
with  him  in  his  last  trial  7h°  aTe  s?“Pa‘bized 
of  a  man,  woman  or  chi  d  I?.?  “T*r/e«  ^ard 
justiher  of  his  raid  upon  Virgil H J  /h°rth  as  a 
sympathized  with  a  Mnn  g  U/?‘  the  people 
body  would 

uo  ordinary  case.  Our  neoVe  2  “fA  was 


serf,  to  another  •  that  ir  ,a  mere  dru<ige,  a 
Almighty  in  cre-iti™  *  S.the  Nation  of  the 
that  they  she rnTZlnT^  daSS  of  men, 
their  own  right  re  cnir  !bei[  own  happiness, 
that  they  were  born  frn^l their  faculti(;s>  and 
to  minister  ,0  the ^hannin”?eftter  purpose  than 
regardless  of  their  own  °  T®f„Some  0Jber  man, 


regardless  of  their  own^To  °lber  man» 
his  being  would  be  a  cnr-P  tf  man  tbus  t>orn, 
the  Creator  who  had  raised  Yr&  m'Sht  SC°ff  at 
gard  his  own  hapless  not  tT  Up’,n0t  t0  re~ 
ture  of  his  own  mind  hni  ?  r.6gard  tbe  CuI- 
whose  limbs,  and  all  whoa p  f  a  bi6-Dg  wbose  Uf'e> 
cated  by  the  Almighre  re  °-U  tl63’  Were  dedi' 
promotion  of  some^other  ”11,nister  a,0ne  to  the 
that  is  not  the  teachinl  oahl  D?.?Pi1?SS'  Sir- 
dependence.  It  was  ntvJr  t  Dedarat,°n  of  In- 


no  ordinary  ST  Ourt that  j‘  wis  that  is  not  thoZlr^  ?m’S  baPPiness  sir 
thize  with  crime  but  thev  rf  V  ni0t  s*vmPar  dependence  Tf"w  11D°  tbe  DecIaration  of  In- 
tions  which  are  eiidted  b/th  ?'  •ttose  ™°-  the  framer3  of  Lr  fVer  30  inteaded,  "or  ale 
that  characSed  °-  ber0'  ed  with^ hyplcr «  h.1 ^tn,me,nt  liableto  betanm! 

nf  his  life,  and  sh^em os?1“£  «“  P^icaH^^^MIf  Car7-t 


ism  that  characterized  S‘h?se/raits  cf  b-°- 
^hole  course  of  his  life  an  i  _,leader  durmg  the 
uously  in  his  death  ’  d  ^  b°ne  m°St  consPm- 

ceeBdtagi;°aUbtr°df  iott  Presiden‘-  Jt  i3  sx- 
RepubHcan  party  1u^ 

or  anybody  else  ThoV ■  ho  ,  .  0"in  l^rown 

which  are  well  known  ^On/dnct®'®  prlIlciples, 
understood.  The  limiiat  ll  doctrines  arc  well 
are  well  kno/n  TZ^T  °nr  d°Ctrines 
them,  and  those  who  do  not  l,‘  *°  k”°'v 

stand  them  althomrh  th  1  1  d  never  under- 

face  of  th^aun.  s?Teritten  UP°n  the 

[Mr.  Johnson,]  the  other anTthe^ ^nessee, 
from  Alabama,  fMr  CiavI  ’  and  the  feenator 

derstood  them  u  dertookre^81^^  if  1  un‘ 
on  our  understanding  of  the ^  “  l6CtUre 

dependence,  and  the  doc  trim?  10n  °f  In' 

that  instrument  -  pnJ  d(?ctnnes  growing  out  of 

ably  here  “  the  ,haVe  thou^bfc  that  prob- 
and  myself  betwpp  re  departure  between  them 
«itut«ifc^-  Obeii-  in  thein. 


practically fto  their  fullestenl^ the  P2  caryou^ 

great  and  Godlike  instrnmen^  Thp  ™  °f  that 
mg  a  Government  for  fhp?p  «a/  ,^be^  Were  fram- 
to.be  sure,  that  the  sovereign  Sref3*  J  re7  knew’ 
existing  at  the  time  had  thet  nt  °f  tblS  Union 
they  knew,  to  be  sure  that  s/™  lnstltut,ons; 
there;  but  there  was  not  a  fc  Slaver7  prevailed 
not  proclaim  it  to  be  wron ^ T  °  them  Wbo  did 
read  those  declarations  of 'tbeire”  h?l  f0mg  t0 
you,  you  cannot  lind  the  mnn  . but  1  ,say  to 
mental  in  framing  the  Cnn-rf  r  ba^  Was  lnstru- 
States,  or  the  Declarat?nn  ? 'fT  0t‘ the  Unite<* 
what  said  over  and  nvP  ° ^  /ndcPendence,  but 

of  Slavery,  Wherever  it  exists  tbe  SjStem 
not  be  justified  udoo  qn\r  ’-13  ^\on?i  a°d  can- 
tempt  to  justify  it  would7 hPrlnClp  <3;  and  to  at' 

ernment  of  these  United  Stated  *  the  Gov'  ' 
with  the  meanest  despotism  !  °W*  to  a  ]evel 
face  of  God's  earth  if  that  exists  on  the 
no  better  purpose  than  t  °  •  be  created  for 

the  privileged  clnJs-Lwhn ,wko  a^ 


stitnHon  of  Slavery  and*  tho-^°  T"”®  «>•  i»-  of^oZHCLT0  “>  to  5  ^ 


5 


vine  right.  It  was  the  purpose  of  our  fathers  to 
put  the  dagger  to  the  heart  of  such  an  absurdity. 
All  men,  say  they,  are  created  equal,  and  have 
these  inalienable  rights.  All  men  feel  that  that 
IS  so. 

Why,  sir,  what  said  Jefferson?  The  Senator 
trom  lennessee,  I  believe,  said,  that  if  he  gave 
this  scope  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  slaveholder  himself,  he 
would  be  a  hypocrite  in  saying  it.  That  does  not 
tol.ow.  The  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  I  under¬ 
stood  him,  declared  that  if  this  was  so,  then 
those  who  held  slaves  were  great  criminals,  and 
were  guilty  of  the  greatest  wrong.  That  does 
not  follow,  by  any  means.  • 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  Senator  doubtless  does  not 
mean  to  misrepresent  me.  I  said  that  if  the 
libel,  as  I  think  it,  pronounced  by  his  party  upon 
the  slaveholders,  was  true,  then  we  were  criminals. 

Mr.  WADE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLA1 .  I  said  that  if  the  assertion  of 
your  party ,  that  Slavery  and  Polygamy  stood 
together,  and  were  equally  crimes  against  re- 
I  ^ed  rellSion>  true,  then  both  the  slave- 
holder  and  the  polygamist  were  criminals  alike. 

Mr.  WADE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  suppose  that  all  slaveholders  are 
deeply  criminal.  I  know  very  Well  how  habit 
and  custom,  and  even  necessity,  modify  all  our 
abstract  opinions.  I  understand  that  well,  and 
1  never  mention  it  in  the  North  without  the 
proper  qualifications,  notwithstanding  the  Sena¬ 
tor  thinks  I  hate  slaveholding  and  slaveholders 
so  much.  I  give  you  here,  on  this  floor,  my 
worst  version  of  your  institutions.  I  hold  no 
such  doctrine  as  the  Senator  charged  us  with, 
f  do  not  charge  Thomas  Jefferson,  nor  Mr.  Mad¬ 
ison,  nor  General  Washington,  nor  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  nor  Mr.  Tucker,  nor  any  other  of  the 
great  statesmen  to  whom  we  look  up  with  such 
everence,  with  hypocrisy,  or  anything  sinister 
)r  because,  when  they  made  this  decla- 

•ation,  and  declared  that  the  word  “  slave  ” 
should  not  be  in  the  instrument  which  they 
vere  framing,  for  the  reason  that  it  grated 
mrshly  on  their  ears,  and  they  knew  it  was  an 
ntnngement  on  natural  right,  they  held  slaves 
ri  the  States  themselves.  The  fact  that  they 
leld  slaves  did  not  prevent  their  making  this 
.eclaration,  nor  did  it  prevent  them,  on  all  occa- 
10ns,  from  inveighing  against  the  institution, 
nd  wishing  they  could  find  some  means  by 
mick  they  could  do  away  with  it.  General 
Washington  himself  was,  according  to  your  un- 
erstanding  of  it,  just  as  mpch  an  Abolitionist 
3  you  charge  me  with  being.  He  believed  the 
/stem  wrong  —  morally,  politically,  in  every 
ay— and  he  hoped  some  means  would  be  found 
hereby  it  might  be  abolished.  Yes,  sir,  that 
as  the  word.  He  wished  that  some  means 
ould  be  found  by  which  this  system  should  be 
me  away  with,  and  he  declared  that,  whenever 
ere  was  an  opportunity,  bis  vote  should  not 
'  wafiting  to  accomplish  it.  How  long  do  you 
ppose  that  he  coufd  remain  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
nia  to-day,  with  this  declaration  upon  his 
ngue  ? 


In  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  you 
cannot  govern  a  nation  upon  an  abstraction. 
*  ou  cannot  impeach  a  man  with  inconsistency 
because  he  cannot  live  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  up  to  the  finest-spun  theory  that 
you  may  produce.  All  I  ask  of  these  great  men 
they  performed.  They  found  themselves  sur¬ 
rounded  with  this  institution  ;  they  saw  its  work¬ 
ing  and  its  operation;  they  saw  that  it  was  all 
wrong,  in  policy  and  in  theory;  they  saw  that  in 
morals  it  was  equally  wrong,  and  they  wished 
o  get  rid  of  it;  and  on  all  proper  occasions 
they  constantly  declared  it  to  be  a  wrong,  and 
they  invoked  the  people  about  them  to  come  up 
to  the  work,  and,  as  fast  as  it  could  be  done,  to 
do  away  with  it.  Therefore,  sir,  they  were  con¬ 
sistent.  They  knew  that  their  slaveholding  in 
the  States  was  in  direct  contradiction  of  that 
great  and  Godlike  declaration  that  they  had  put 
^orth  to  all  mankind,  and  they  sought  to  get  rid 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  great  while  ago  since 
the  view  that  those  great  men  entertained  on 
this  subject  was  universal,  North,  South,  East, 
and  West.  I  wish  Senators  would  bear  that  in 
mind  ;  because,  perhaps,  it  would  moderate  their 
asperity  of  feeling  against  those  who  still  stand 
where,  but  a  very  short  time  since,  we  all  stood 
together.  That  Slavery  is  to  be  justified  as  a 
divine  institution,  is  a  doctrine  that  is  not  five 
years  old  in  my  judgment.  Mr.  Clay,  at  the 
head  of  the  old  Whig  party,  denounced  it  down 
to  a  very  late  period  in  his  valuable  life,  in 
stronger,  infinitely  stronger  terms  than  I  could 
denounce  it  upon  this  floor,  as  wrong,  contin¬ 
ually  wrong  •  and  the  great  party  that  adhered 
o  his  standard  in  the  South  were  all  equally 
orthodox  upon  this  subject ;  there  was  no  dis¬ 
cordant  note  there  ;  there  was  not  a  Clay  Whi«- 
in  al!  the  South  who  would  stand  up  and  saw 
this  institution  of  ours  is  to  be  justified  upon 
principles  of  moral  right  and  justice  ;  ”  not  one 
So  well  known  was  this  fact,  that  I  remember 
it  is  not  much  more  than  four  years  ago  since 
the  speakers  in  the  South,  and  the  leading 
papers  in  the  South,  put  forth  that  doctrine— th? 
Charleston  Mercury ,  I  recollect,  was  one— that  the 
farmers  of  our  institutions  were  all  Abolitionists 
agreeing  precisely  with  our  doctrines,  (aud  it 
cannot  be  denied,  because  the  record  evidence 
that  they  left  behind  them  is  perfectly  over¬ 
whelming,)  but  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
subject  ;  they  had  not  made  it  their  study  par- 
lc  ularly ;  but  now  the  South  have  reviewed  the 
whole  doctrine,  and  have  come  to  another  con¬ 
clusion.  They  now  find  that  the  old  doctrine 
was  altogether  at  fault;  that  the  relation  of 
and  slave  ys  the  true  relation  of  man, 
upheld  by  divine  inspiration,  instituted  of  God 
and  approved  of  and  in  accordance  with  nature 
itself.  The.  Charleston  Mercury  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  this  was  not  so,  the  Abolitionists 
nere  ugit.  \es,  sir;  it  staked  everything  upon 
the  new  light  that  had  broken  in  in  modern 
times,  which  shines  so  fiercely  that  it  has 
dimnied  and  obliterated  even  the  Sermon  upon 
the  Mount.  ^ 

Yes,  sir ;  this  is  a  modern  light  that  has  sprung 


\ 
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un  since  you  began  to  raise  the  standard  of  Sla¬ 
very  declaring  that  it  should  dominate  over 
this ’great  nation,  and  should  prostrate  every 
other  interest.  It  grew  up  along  with  your  new 
Territorial  doctrines  ;  it  grew  up  along  with  your 
I)red  Scott  decision  ;  it  grew  up. with  your  med¬ 
itated  design  of  opening  the  African  slave  trade. 

It  is  a  key  to  them  all.  It  grew  as  cotton  grows ; 
and  we  were  told  here  not  long  since  that  cotton 
was  king,  and  had  dictated  this  new  code  ot 
morals.  I  challenge  any  Senator  to  deny  that  1 

state  this  doctrine  aright. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  claim  that  on  a  review 
of  the  question  of  Slavery  you  have  got  new 
light ?  The  old  doctrine  was,  that  it  was  wrong 
in  morals,  and  could  not  be  justified  ;  but  now 
you  hold  the  contrary.  We,  sir,  adhere  to  the 
old  doctrine.  We  have  not  seen  the  new  light 
that  has  broken  in  upon  the  South.  We  were 
not  admitted  into  the  great  council  where  the 
investigation  was  had,  which  resulted  in  finding 
out  that  the  institution  of  Slavery  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  nature  and  approved  by  God.  . 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  cannot  touch  the  institu¬ 
tion  within  the  boundaries  of  the  States  where 
Slavery  is  established  by  law,  for  there  the  Con¬ 
stitution  does  not  enable  me  to  reach  it.  1  am 
no  more  responsible  for  it  in  your  States  than  i 
am  for  it  in  Turkey  or  any  other  foreign  country, 
where  I  hear  of  it  with  regret,  and  where  I  have 
nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject;  but  when  you 
undertake  to  thrust  it  forth  where  it  has  no  toot- 
hold  where  there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should 
go,  there,  like  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  I  meet  you 
to  contend  inch  by  inch  ;  nay,  with  him  in  the 
last  noble  sentiment  that  he  uttered,  I  wou  d 
suffer  my  arm  to  fall  from  its  socket  before,  with 
my  consent,  this  accursed  institution  should  in¬ 
vade  one  inch  of  territory  now  free. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  effect  ol  this  doctrine. 

Do  I  stand  here  to  accuse  a  gentleman  who  is  a 
slaveholder  of  the  South  with  crime?  I  have 
never  done  so.  You  may  say,  that  if  we  regard 
Slavery  as  wrong,  and  as  a  robbery  of  the  rig  its 
of  men,  we  should  accuse  you  with  bemg  crimi¬ 
nal.  Well,  sir,  the  logic  would  seem  to  be  good 
enough,  were  it  not  modified  by  the  fact  that 
with  you  it  is  deemed  a  necessity.  1  do  not 
know  what  you  can  do  with  it;  I  was  almost 
about  to  say  that- 1  do  not  care  what  you  do 
with  it ;  I  will  say,  it  is  none  of  my  business  what 
you  do  with  it,  and  I  never  undertake  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  it.  To  be  sure,  believing  it  to  be 
wrong — wrong  to  yourselves,  and  wrong  to  those 
whom  you  hold  in  this  abject  condition— I  wish 
that  you  could  see  the  light  as  I  see  it;  but  it 
you  do  not,  it  is  a  matter  of  your  own  concern, 
and  not  of  mine.  I  can  very  well  have  charity 
towards  you,  because,  with  all  my  opposition  to 
your  institution,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  if  we 
had  changed  places,  and  .my  lot  had  been  cast 
amon<*  you,  under  like  circumstances,  my  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  subj  >ct  might  be  different,  and  1 
might  be  here,  perhaps,  as  fierce  a  fire-eater  as 
am  now  defending  against  fire.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  these  things,  and  I  accuse  no  man. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  1  will  notice  in  , 
passing.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Iyer-  , 


son*]  saw  fit,  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  to  assail 
my  colleague  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
(Mr.  Sherman,)  and  to  impeach  him  because  of  a 
transaction  which  he  characterized  as  exceeding¬ 
ly  dishonorable,  and  which  he  thought  should 
p-Q  to  destroy  that  confidence  that  is  reposed  in 
one  so  situated.  When  I  heard  his  denuncia¬ 
tions,  I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  Senator  did 
not  accuse  Mr.  Sherman  of  any  erroneous  vote, 
or  of  any  wrong  action.  Mr.  Sherman’s  course, 
in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  has  been  know  n 
of  all  men  for  some  four  years  past.  He  has  been 
a  very  active  and  a  very  worthy  member;  and  it 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  any  principle. that 
he  has  advocated  or  any  vote  that  be  has  given, 

I  am  sure  that  the  vigilance  of  that  astute  Sena¬ 
tor  would  have  found  it  out.  I  say,  then,  I  was 
exceedingly  gratified  to  find  that  . my  friend  in  the 
other  House  was  so  little  assailable  upon  tlii3 
floor,  or  anywhere  else.  We  consider  him  as  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
That  great  State  seeks  to  do  him  honor,  and  I 
rejoice  to  know  that  the  great  party  to  which  l 
belong  repose  in  him  the  utmost  confidence. 
They  have  found  nothing  in  him  but  what  they 
approve ;  and  the  Senator,  after  all  his  investi¬ 
gations,  could  find  nothing  more  than  this  that 
Mr.  Sherman  had  recommended  the  circulation 
of  a  certain  book.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  S  u- 
ator  if  there  is  anything  in  that  book  that  he 
thinks  dangerous  to  the  people  of  any  section  of 
this  country?  I  want  to  know  from  that  Sena¬ 
tor  if  he  believes  that  that  book  cannot  safely  be 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  any  freeman  in  this 
Government?  The  Senator  does  not  choose  to 
answer  me. 

Mr.  IVERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  choose 
to  stultify  myself  by  answering  any  such  ques¬ 
tion  as  that.  It  is  too  apparent  to  any  man  of 
common  sense  who  has  read  the  book,  w  »at 
would  be  the  effect  if  its  recommendations  were 

carried  out.  .  , 

Mr.  WADE.  Well,  sir,  since  the  question  has 

been  up,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  look  through 
that  book,  and  I  find  nothing  there  but  argu¬ 
ments  addressed  by  a  non-slaveholder  of  a  slave¬ 
holding  State  to  his  fellow  non-slaveholders  in 
those  States,  laying  down  rules  and  regulations 
for  their  proceedings,  and  arguing  this  great 
question  of  Slavery  as  it  affects  the  interests  of 
non-slaveholders  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
Unless  such  arguments  are  unlawful  there,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  book  but  what  is  proper  for  the 
consideration  of  all  men  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters.  Why,  sir,  has  it  come  to  this,  in 
free  America,  that  there  must  be  a  censorship,  of 
the  press  instituted— that  a  man  cannot  give 
currency  to  a  book  containing  arguments  that  he 
thinks  essentially  affect  the  rights  of.  whole 
■classes  of  the  free  population  of  this  nation  ?  I 
hope  not,  and  I  believe  not.  ..... 

Why,  sir,  the  great  body  of  the  statistical  in¬ 
formation  in  that  book,  as  I  read  it,  is  draw  n 
from  the  census  of  the  United  States,  from  your 
public  documents,  and  from  the  archives  ot  the 
nation.  Is  it  improper  that  arguments  deduced 
from  these  sources  should  be  addressed  to  the 
free  population  of  this  country  anywhere?  If  they 


may  not  be,  it  is  the  hardest  argument  against 
this  institution  that  I  have  seen  yet.  If  we  really 
have  amor  g  us  an  institution  that  we  are  cher¬ 
ishing  and  seeking  to  spread  broadcast  over  the 
land,  so  delicate  in  its  texture  that  the  free  peo¬ 
ple  ca>.not  have  information  that  they  them¬ 
selves  claim,  1  say  again,  it  is  fraught  with  an 
inference  more  fatal  to  that  institution  than  any 

I  have  heard  of  yet.  ,  .  , 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pursued  this  subject 

much  further  than  I  intended  when  I  arose..  1 
have  heard  the  muttering  thunder  of  disunion 
greeting  my  ears  through  all  the  Southern  hem¬ 
isphere.  All  your  principal  papers  have  already 
fixed  upon  a  contingency  when  this  Union  shall 
end.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  if  I  read 
aright,  proceedings  are  pending  now,  having  for 
their  object  an  overturning  of  this  Government, 
and  the  erection  upon  its  ruins  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy  ;  and  this  idea  is  brought  into  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  and  we  are  compelled  to  lis¬ 
ten  by  the  hour  to  speeches  filled  with  denun¬ 
ciations  of  our  party,  telling  us  that  the  Union 
is  to  be  dissolved  if  the  people  elect  as  President 
an  honorable  man,  of  a  great  predominant  party, 
holding  to  principles  precisely  such  as  the  old 
fathers  of  the  Government  held.  The  Republi¬ 
can  platform  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
old  Republican  platform,  marking  the  landmarks 
of  the  Government  as  laid  down  by  them  ;  we 
claim  no  more;  we  claim  to  live  up  to  those 
doctrines ;  we  claim  not  to  harm  the  hair  ot  the 
head  of  any  section  of  this  Union;  and  yet  we 
are  to  be  told  by  the  hour  that  if  we  succeed  in 
wresting  this  Government  from  your  hands,  and 
placing  a  constitutional  man  in  that  great  office, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  you 
will  nevertheless  make  this  a  contingency  on 
which  you  will  disrupt  and  destroy  the  Govern¬ 
I  say  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  these  are 
very  harsh  doctrines  to  preach  in  our  ears. 

*  •  _  1  ~  m  O  With 


What,  sir,  are  you  going  to  play  this  game  with 
us?  Will  you  go  into  the  election  with  us,  with 
a  settfed  purpose  and  design,  that  if  you  win  you 
will  take  all  the  honors  and  the  emoluments  and 
offices  of  the  Government  into  your  own  clutches ; 
but  if  we  win,  you  will  break  up  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  turn  your  backs  on  us  .  .  Is  that  t  i 
fair  dealing  to  which  we  are  invited?  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  you  propose  to  make  that 
contingency  turn  upon  an  event  that  will  ma  ve 
it  impossible  to  be  consummated.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  to-day,  is  all  in  your  hands;  it  has  been 
in  your  hands  for  year3 ;  you  are  partak*  ig  ot 
all  its  emoluments,  all  its  measures  you  have 
moulded,  and  you  have  designated  the  men  who 
receive  its  honors.  Year  after  year  you  have  done 
this,  and  men  have  come  here  from  the  free 
States,  men  holding  our  opinions ;  we  have  sat 
here  patiently,  but  we  have  been  deprived  of  all 
the  honors  and  emoluments  that  flow  from  this 
Government,  as  though  we  were  its  enemies ; 
but  did  we  ever  complain?  Not  at  all.  We  did 
not  expect  that  we  should  share  any  of  those 
favors,  unless  it  should  be  so  that  our  glorious 
principles  should  commend  themselves  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  these  United  States. 


But,  sir,  if  it  should  turn  out  so— and  Heaven 
only  knows  whether  it  will  or  not— I  give  gen¬ 
tlemen  now  to  understand,  this  Union  will. not 
easily  be  disrupted.  Gentlemen  talk  about  it  in 
a  very  business-like  way,  as  though  it  were  a 
magazine  to  be  blown  up  whenever  you  touch 
the  fire  to  it ;  as  if,  on  a  given  day,  at  a  moment’s 
warning,  at  your  own  election,  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  event,  you  can  dissolve  the  bonds  ot  this 
great  Union.  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  this 
great  fabric  has  been  more  than  eighty  years  in 
building,  and  do  you  believe  you  can  destroy  it 
in  a  day?  I  tell  you,  nay.  .  . 

Sir,  when  you  talk  so  coolly  about  dissolving 
this  Union,  do  you  know  the  difficulties  through 
which  you  will  have  to  wade  before  that  end  can 
be  consummated  ?  Have  you  reflected  that  be¬ 
tween  the  North  hhd  the  South  there  are  no 
mountain  ranges  that  are  impassable,  and  no 
desert  wastes  which  commonly  divide  great  na¬ 
tions  one  from  another?  Do  you  not  know  that, 
whether  we  love  one  another  or  not,  we  are  from 
the  same  stock,  speaking  the  same  language;  and 
although  institutions  have  made  considerable 
difference  between  us,  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
type  pervades  the  whole.  We  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  great  navigable  rivers,  interlacing  and 
linking  together  all  the  States  of  this  Union. 
Innumerable  railroads  also  connect  us,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  commerce  binds  all  the  parts, 
besides  domestic  relations  in  a  thousand  ways. 
And  do  you  believe  that  you  can  rend  all  this 
asunder  without  a  struggle  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  you 
will  search  history  in  vain  for  a  precedent;  there 
has  been  no  such  Government  as  this  that  was 
ever  rent  asunder  by  any  internal  commotion. 
I  know  that  Poland  was  broken  up  and  divided, 
but  it  was  by  external  force.  We  are  found  in 
the  same  ship;  we  are  married  forever,  for  better 
or  for  wqrse.  We  may  make  our  condition  very 
uncomfortable  by  bickerings  if  we  will,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  there  can  be  no  divorcement  between 
There  is  no  way  by  which  either  one  sec- 


Ion  or  the  other  canget  out  of  the  Union.  I  do 
not  say  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not.  There  i3. 
no  way  by  which  it  can  be  effected,  but  least  of 
all  on  the  contingency  that  you  have  spoken  of. 

I  tell  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  if  you  wait  until 
a  Republican  President  is  elected,  you  will  wait 
a  day  too  late.  Why  not  do  it  now,  when,  I  say 
again,  you  have  the  Government  in  your  own 
hands?  Why  tell  ns  that  it  is  to  be  done 
when  our  candidate  is  elected?  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  he  would  be  but  a  sorry  Republi¬ 
can  who,  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
American  people,  and  consequently  backed  by 
them,  should  fail  to  vindicate  his  right  to  the 
Presidential  chair.  He  will  do  it..  _ 

No  man  at  the  North  is  to  be  intimidated  by 
these  threats  of  dissolution  that  are  thrown  into 
our  teeth  daily,  and  I  ask  Senators  on  the  other 
side,  why  do  you  do  it?  I  know  not  what  mo¬ 
tive  you  can  have  in  preaching  the  dissolution  of 
this  Union  day  by  day.  If  you  are  going  to  do 
it,  is  it  necessary  to  give  us  notice  of  it.  there 
is  no  law  requiring  that  you  should  serve  notice 
on  us  that  you  are  going  to  dissolve  the  Union ; 
[laughter ;]  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  bet- 
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ter  to  do  it  at  once,  and  to  do  it  without  alarm¬ 
ing  our  vigilance.  It  grates  harshly  on  my  ears; 
and  I  say  to  gentlemen,  that  if  a  Republican 
President  shall  be  constitutionally  elected  to 
preside  for  the  next  four  years  over  thi3  people 
my  word  for  it,  preside  he  will.  Do  not  Sena¬ 
tors  know  that  an  attempt  to  dissolve  this  Union 
implies  civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors  ; 
the  marching  and  countermarching  of  vast 
armies  ;  battles  to  be  fought,  and  oceans  of  blood 
to  be  spilled,  with  all  the  vindictive  malice  and  ill 
will  that  civil  war  never  fails  to  bring?  And  do 
gentlemen  believe  the  wild  tumult  of  such  a 
struggle  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  and 
perpetuity  of  this  delicate  institution?  Why,  sir, 
ir  it  cannot  stand  the  mild  arguments  of  Helper’s 
book,  bow  can  it  abide  the  ultimate  shock  of 
arms?  But,  Mr.  President,  such  things  shall 


never  be.  The  souls  and  bodies  of  traitors  may 
dissolve  on  the  gibbet,  but  this  Union  shail 
stand  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  and  more  than 
I  intended,  and  I  regret  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  on  account  of 
what  has  been  said  on  the  other  side.  I  regret 
that  at  this  early  period  of  the  session  we  should 
get  interlocked  with  this  old  controversy.  I 
wish  it  might  have  been  postponed.  I  shall  vote 
for  this  resolution  most  cheerfully,  and  will  give 
it  the  furthest  and  most  extended  sweep  that  you 
may  desire,  because  it  is  my  wish,  if  there  is 
any  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  this  affair,  that  you  should  have  the 
greatest  latitude  that  you  can  desire  to  ferret 
them  out,  and  make  them  known  to  the  public. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  28,  1800. 


Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Thirty-sixth  Con- 
gress  has  reached  the  fifth  month  of  its 
first  session*  It  assembled  in  this  Capitol 
with  great  and  varied  interests  demanding 
consideration  and  attention.  The  public 
creditors  impatiently  awaited  our  coming, 
for  they  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  had  long  served  without  their  just  re¬ 
muneration.  The  plighted  faith  of  our 
Government  was  to  be  redeemed,  i  he 
men  whom  we  came  here  to  serve,  were 
pressing  upon  our  attention  matters  of 
vital  importance.  There  were  legitimate 
subjects  of  legislation  before  us,  such  as 
the  admission  of  new  States,  the  orgam 
zation  of  new  Territories,  the  homestead 
bill,  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  development 
of  our  resources  at  home  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  interests  abroad.  All  these 
were  subjects  that  properly  commenced 
themselves  to  the  attention  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress,  and  our  constituents  had 
reason  to  expect  that  they  would  receive 
fitting  and  careful  consideration  at  our 

hands.  _  _  , 

But,  to  the  exclusion  of  alt  these  mat 
ters,  the  “  irrepressible  conflict  breaks 
out.  Before  the  sun  goes  down  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  the  subject  of  sla¬ 
very  is  introduced  by  the  Democratic  par¬ 
ty  ;  and  for  eight  long  weeks  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  House  was  prevented  by  a 
discussion,  in  which  passion  took  the  place 


of  reason,  and  vituperation  was  the  sub¬ 


stitute  for  argument.  . 

While  the  Republicans  in  this  body 
were  in  no  wise  responsible  for  that  con¬ 
flict,  still,  for  one,  I  can  say  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  not  unexpected ,  nor,  more 
than  that,  was  it  unwelcome.  Whatever 
is  across  our  pathway  may  as  well  be 
reached  and  confronted  at  one  time  as  at 
another.  No  man  can  close  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  question  now  agita¬ 
ting  this  land,  before  which  questions  of 
finance  and  tariffs,  of  protection  and  im¬ 
provement,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 
It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  compromises,  nor  dodged  by  time-ser¬ 
ving  expedients.  It  must  be  met  fairly 
and  squarely,  and  in  the  light  of  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity,  receive  its  determi¬ 
nation  and  abide  its  settlement.  That  ques¬ 
tion  underlies  all  party  organizations, 
moulds  every  party  policy,  and  goes  to  the 
root  of  all  party  controversies.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  equal  rights  of  men 
are  to  be  affirmed  in  the  legislation  and 
policy  of  our  Government,  or  whether  the 
idea  of  an  oligarchy  is  to  be  recognised, 
which  protects  the  interests  of  a  privi¬ 
leged  class,  at  the  expense  of  the  toiling 
millions  of  our  Confederacy.  The  vital, 
all-absorbing  issue  of  to-day  is,  whether 
the  Republic  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
faith,  the  spirit,  the  practice  of  its  found- 


ers,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  perverted  in  its 
policy  and  workings,  to  subserve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  baneful  aristocracy.  Before 
that  issue  the  counterfeit  Democracy  has 
quailed  and  succumbed  ;  false  to  its  name, 
faithless  to  its  traditions,  recreant  to  its 
professions,  it  is  now  the  ally  of  capital 
against  labor,  the  champion  of  caste  and 
privilege  against  equality  and  right. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Democratic  party, 
I  refer  not  to  the  organization  of  the  past, 
tor  that  party  once  recognised  the  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  man,  and  to  its  ears  freedom 
had  not  become  a  hateful  sound ;  but  I 
speak  of  the  Democratic  organization  of 
to-day,  which  has  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  of  the  pampered  capital¬ 
ist  against  the  hardy  son  of  toil.  I  speak 
of  the  party  which  is  compelled  by  the 
slave  power  to  carry  its  black  flag  and  to 
fight  its  political  battles  under  the  crush¬ 
ing  burden  of  its  wrongs.  I  speak  of  the 
party  which  would  still  further  oppress 
and  degrade  those  who  are  now  low  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  and  which  would  re¬ 
press  that  sympathy  for  the  struggling 
which  a  sentiment  of  benevolence  °or  a 
sense  of  justice  might  prompt.  It  is  of 
that  party,  as  controlled  by  the  slave  pow¬ 
er — doing  its  bidding,  registering  its  de¬ 
crees,  supporting  its  policy,  and  sustain¬ 
ing  its  candidates— that  I  speak.  I  ar¬ 
raign  it  before  the  country  as  false  to  the 
policy  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers;  as 
unfaithful  to  the  obligations  of  our  com¬ 
mon  Constitution  ;  as  disloyal  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Union,  and  as  the  betrayer 
and  vilifier  of  the  honest  industry  of  the 
land.  These  are  the  charges.  Now  for 
the  proof.  • 

First,  the  Democratic  party  is  arrayed 
against  the  policy  and  teachings  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  Revolution,  as  well 
as  of  the  Republicans  of  to-day.  The 
principles  of  our  organization  come  down 
to  us  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  sentiments  of  hostility  to  bondage 
which  we  assert  are  but  the  echoes  of  the 
utterances  of  our  fathers.  They  believed 
the  institution  of  African  slavery  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  genius  and  hostile  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Government  they  had 
founded.  When  they  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution,  they  thought  it  wrong  to  ad¬ 
roit,  by  any  word  in  that  instrument,  “  the 
idea  of  property  in  man ;  ”  they  regarded 


the  institution  of  chattel  slavery,  as  then 
existing  among  them,  as  a  deplorable 
evil,  and  their  legislation  was  with  a  view 
to  restrict  and  confine  it.  And  I  here 
place  upon  record  the  sayings  and  wri¬ 
tings  of  those  men,  as  testimony  to  con¬ 
firm  my  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
place  in  striking  contrast  this  modern  De¬ 
mocracy  as  it  bows  down  before  the  Mo¬ 
loch  of  human  bondage. 

The  men  of  1776  tell  us,  to  use  their 
own  language,  that  “the  people  were 
struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  their  own  liberties,  while  hold¬ 
ing  in  bondage  their  fellow-men,  guilty 
only  of  a  skin  not  colored  like  their 
own  ;  ”  and  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  in 
1775,  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  follow¬ 
ing  manifesto : 

“To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  contracted  or  interested  motives, 
but  by  a  general  philanthropy  for  all  mankind, 
of  whatever  ciimate,  language,  or  complexion , 
we  hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  unnatural  practice  of  slavery,  as 
(however  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country  • 
or  other  specious  arguments  may  plead  for  it)  a 
a  practice  founded  in  injustice  and  cruelty,  and 
highly  dangerous  to  our  liberties  as  well  as 
lives,  debasing  part  of  our  fellow-creatures  be¬ 
low  men,  and  corrupting  the  virtue  and  morals 
of  the  rest.” 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  Georgian  to-day 
should  stand  oyer  the  graves  of  the  men 
who  placed  this  sentiment  upon  record, 
and  repeat  it  as  his  own  earnest  convic¬ 
tion,  he  would  be  driven  by  the  Democ¬ 
racy  from  his  house  and  his  hearthstone 
as  a  traitor  to  his  party,  or  lynched  as  a 
felon  and  an  outlaw. 

George  Washington  was  President  of 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  men 
who  were  fresh  from  the  councils  and 
contests  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  ; 
they  had  drank  in  the  spirit  of  the  &con- 
test,  and  they  came  together,  as  they  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  to  secure  to  themselves  and 
their  children  the  blessings  of  liberty,” 
while  they  spared  no  occasion  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  evil,  the  wrong,  and  the  curse, 
of  human  bondage. 

Washington  said  “  his  vote  never  would 
be  wanting  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
abolish  slavery.”  He  writes  to  John  F. 
Mercer : 

“ 1  never  me»n,  unless  some  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess 
another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being  among  my 


first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by 
law.” 

Mr.  Jefferson  declared,  in  1774  : 

“The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the 
greatest  object  of  desire  in  these  colonies,  where 
it  was  unhappily  introduced  in  their  intant 
state.” 

And  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  as  the 
result  of  more  mature  experience,  he  says: 

“  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book 
of  fate,  than  that  these  people  [the  negroes]  are 
to  be  free;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two 
races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Nature,  habit,  opinion,  have  drawn 
indelible  lines  of  distinction  between  them.  It 
is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  eman¬ 
cipation  and  deportation ,  and  in  such  slow  de¬ 
grees  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly, 
and  their  place  be,  pari  passu,  filled  up  by  free 
white  laborers.  If,  on  the  'contrary,  it  is  left  to 
force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 
the  prospect  held  up.” 

Patrick  Henry  adds  his  testimony,  in  a 
letter  dated  January  18,  1793: 

“  I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  will  be  offered  to  abolish  this  lamentable  evil. 
Everything  we  can  do  is  to  improve  it,  if  it  happens 
in  our  day ;  if  not,  let  us  transmit  to  our  descend¬ 
ants,  together  with  our  slaves,  a  pity  for  their 
unhappy  lot,  and  an  abhorrence  for  slavery.  If 
we  cannot  reduce  this  wished-for  reformation  to- 
practice,  let  us  treat  the  unhappy  victims  with 
lenity.  It  is  the  furthest  advance  we  can  make 
toward  justice.  It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  purity 
of  our  religion,  to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with 
that  law  which  warrants  slavery.” 

And  another  eloquent  and  eccentric 
son  of  the  Old  Dominion  (John  Randolph) 
says : 

“  I  give  to  my  slaves  their  freedom,  to  which 
my  conscience  tells  me  they  are  justly  en¬ 
titled.  It  has  a  long  time  been  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  regret  to  me,  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  inherited  them,  and  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  have 
prevented  my  emancipating  them  in  my  lifetime, 
which  it  is  my  full  intention  to  do  in  case  I  can 
accomplish  it.” 

And,  now,  where  would  these  men  of 
the  olden  time  stand,  if  they  were  once 
more  in  the  land  they  loved,  and  for  which 
they  labored?  What  fellowship  would 
our  modern  Democracy  hold  with  Thomas 
Jefferson?  Where  is  the  Democrat  who 
dare  announce  as  his  political  creed  the 
sentiments  of  a  Washington?  Who  in 
the  ranks  of  that  organization  dare  repeat 
the  old  republican  doctrines  of  a  Madison, 
a  Henry,  and  a  Randolph  ?  What  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Convention  will  enunciate  in  its 
platform  the  great  truths  that  our  fathers 


blazoned  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  ?  -Mr.  Chairman,  none  dare  do 
it,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  party 
standing.  The  man  who  stands  up  and 
avows  his  belief  and  concurrence  in  the 
blood-baptized  doctrines  of  our  fathers, 
will  very  speedily  find  himself  outside  of 
this  Democratic  organization.  That  party 
spurns  the  teachings  of  sages  and  states¬ 
men,  as  heresies  and  abstractions,  and 
calls  the  Declaration  of  Independence  “  a 
string  of  glittering  generalities.”  New 
lights  guide  their  footsteps  ;  new  counsels 
govern  their  votes. 

I  have  quoted  the  Democratic  doctrine  as 
expounded  by  Virginians  of  the  old  school. 
Now,  by  way  of  contrast,  let  me  quote  the 
doctrine  of  modern  Virginia  Democracy. 
On  the  13th  of  January  last,  a  gentleman 
[Mr.  Smith]  who  once  filled  the  Executive 
chair  in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  who  is 
now,  as  for  years  past,  an  influential  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  on  this  floor,  was  asked  whether  he 
repudiated  the  sentiments  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fathers  on  the  subject  of  African  , 
slavery.  His  reply  was  :  ? 

“  I  will  say,  however,  in  the  outset,  that  the 
gentleman  refers  to  the  sentiments  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  Revolutionary  men,  and  asks  me  if  I  repudiate 
them.  Sir,  many  of  those  sentiments  of  course  I  re¬ 
pudiate.  [Derisive  laughter  from  the  Republi¬ 
cans.]  Many  of  those  sentiments  are  false  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  unsound  in  fact” 

Another  Virginian,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol,  [Senator  Mason,]  admitted, 
a  few  days  ago,  that  a  new  standard  of  De¬ 
mocracy  had  been  erected  ;  and  he  states 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  new  faith 
brings  its  discijples : 

“  What  I  meant  to  say  the  other  day,  and  what 
I  think  I  did  say,  was  this  :  that  because  of  the 
agitation  by  one  portion  of  this  Union  on  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  mind  of 
the  South  had  been  brought  more  deeply  and 
considerately  to  ponder  upon  it ;  the  mind  of  the 
South  had  been  brought  by  that  agitation  to 
look  further  into  the  condition  of  slavery,  and 
into  the  consequences  that  resulted  from  it ;  and 
I  was  satisfied  that  the  mind  of  the  South  had 
undergone  a  change  to  this  great  extent :  that 
it  was  now  almost  the  universal  belief  in  the 
South,  not  only  that  the  condition  of  African 
bondage  in  their  midst  was  the  best  condition 
to  which  the  African  race  had  ever  been  sub¬ 
jected,  but  that  it  had  the  effect  of  ennobling  both 
races ,  the  white  and  the  black” 

And  another  Virginian  on  this  floor 
[Mr.  Pryor]  avows  that  the  anti-slavery 
impulses  of  his  State  have  been  stifled, 
and  that  the  “  traditional  ideas  ”  of  his  an- 
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cestors  have  been  “  contravened,”  with 
the  fact,  to  use  his  own  language : 

“  Discovered  and  demonstrated,  that  negro  sla¬ 
very,  instead  of  being  an  accidental  evil,  which 
men  tolerate  merely  for  want  of  a  practical  rem- 
edy,  is  an  institution  which  exists  in  virtue  of 
the  most  essential  human  interests,  and  the 
highest  sanctions  of  the  moral  law.” 

I ‘might  multiply  quotations  and  ex¬ 
tracts,  of  undoubted  Democratic  authori¬ 
ty,  to  show  that  the  position  of  the  De¬ 
mocracy  is  a  Jiving  denial  of  the  great 
truths  and  principles  which  underlie  the 
foundation  of  this  Confederacy ;  but  the 
fact  will  not  be  disputed  that  it  has  changed 
its  ground,  and  abandoned  the  path  of  its 
fathers,  because,  while  they  deplored  the 
existence  of  slavery  as  an  evil,  to  be 
restricted  and  discouraged,  modern  De¬ 
mocracy  *is  compelled  to  subscribe  to  a 
contrary  doctrine ;  namely,  that  slavery  is 
an  institution  to  be  fostered  and  encour¬ 
aged  as  a  blessing  to  the  black  man  as  well 
as  the  white. 

And  now,  having  demonstrated  that  this 
party  is  false  to  the  impulses  and  convic¬ 
tions  which  strengthened  the  faith  and 
nerved  the  arm  of  our  fathers,  I  proceed 
to  show  that  it  is  also  faithless  to  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  that  Constitution  which  was  the 
crowning  glory  and  result  of  their  toil  and 
suffering. 

The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  that  instrument  declares  that — 


“  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States.” 

Here  is  a  provision  which  guaranties  to 
the  citizen  of  South  Carolina  the  same 
protection,  when  in  Michigan,  which  the 
sovereignty  of  Michigan  extends  to  her 
own  citizens;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
entitles  the  traveller  from  the  North  to  the 
‘'privileges  and  immunities”  which  attach 
to  a  Southern  citizen  under  the  shield  of 
his  own  State  sovereignty.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  essential  to  and  growing  out  of  the 
comity  and  good  fellowship  which  should 
exist  between  confederated  States.  But 
how  is  this  obligation  regarded  and  fulfilled 
in  the  different  sections  of  this  Union? 
Why,  citizens  of  slave  States  can  travel 
outside  of  those  States  with  more  safety 
and  less  risk  than  they  can  inside  of  them. 
The  Republicans  of  the  free  North  tolerate 
no  institutions  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  they  recog¬ 
nise  the  obligations  of  that  instrument, 


and  live  up  to  them.  But,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  wilnessed  in  the  slave 
States  a  striking  down  of  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  the  citizen,  by  enactments 
which  contravene  alike  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  common  bond.  Laws  have 
existed  for  forty  years,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  forbid  the  entrance 
of  free  citizens,  under  penalty  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  sale — laws  which  are  a  direct, 
an  open,  a  palpable  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  Northern  men;  and  yet  our  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Administration,  whilst  it  clamors 
so  loudly  and  persistently  about  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  in  Mexico  or  some 
other  feeble  Republic,  whose  territory  it 
covets,  has  not  a  word  to  utter  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  citizen  on  his  own  soil. 

Every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws  has 
been  resisted  by  force.  The  Constitution 
prescribes  an  arbiter,  a  tribunal,  where  the 
citizen  may  assert  his  rights  as  against  the 
legislation  of  another  State;  and  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  sent  two  of 
her  most  worthy  citizens  to  Charleston, 
to  test  in  the  courts  the  validity  of  these 
laws.  But  these  men  not  only  set  at  de¬ 
fiance  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  compact,  but  they  refused  them  the 
privilege  of  bringing  suit,  even  in  a  South 
Carolina  court.  The  men  who  went  there 
from  Massachusetts,  on  a  peaceful,  a  le¬ 
gitimate  errand,  were  compelled,  through 
fear  of  personal  violence,  to  abandon  their 
mission  and  leave  the  State;  and  the  men 
who  constitute  the  life,  the  essence,  the 
perfection  of  modern  Democracy,  boldly 
avow  the  fact  that  this  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  courts  are  nothing  to  them. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  language  which  a  Democratic 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  used  during 
this  session,  when  commenting  upon  this 
incident  in  the  history  of  his  State.  He 
said :  v 

“The  State  found  it  necessary  for  self-protec¬ 
tion  to  pass  these  police  regulations,  to  prevent 
those  persons  who  were  hostile  towards  us  from 
manifesting  their  hostility  by  the  transmission 
of  their  emissaries  through  the  pretended  rights 
of  citizens,  under  the  Constitution.  The  State 
felt  it  due  to  herself,  to  her  own  safety,  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  she  was  authorized  to  consider,  that 
this  was  but  another  mode  to  bring  that  question 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  we  did  not  know 
how  it  would  be  decided ,  nor  did  we  cure.  We  knew 


the  right  to  pass  such  laws  was  inherent  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  we  did  not  intend  to 
submit  it  to  any  tribunal  ” 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  enacted  a  law 
which  places  the  coasting  vessel  which 
seeks  the  refuge  of  her  harbors  under  the 
surveillance  of  her  police,  and  compels 
the  vessel  itself  to  pay  the  expense  and 
endure  the  delay  of  an  examination.  And 
when  this  law  is  complained  of,  as  unfair, 
unjust,  and  unconstitutional,  Senator  Ma¬ 
son  replies  : 

u  It  is  a  police  law  of  the  State ;  and  whether 
the  State  has  a  right  to  pass  it  or  not,  is  a  matter 
which  the  State  will  determine  for  itself  and  by  it- 

^Nor  is  the  provision  which  I  have  quoted 
the  only  portion  of  our  Constitution  which 
this  slave  Democracy  tramples  under  foot. 
We  have  sacred  guaianties  in  that  instru¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  free  speech,  free  thought, 
and  a  free  press,  and  yet  to-day  Demo¬ 
cratic  postmasters  rifle  mails  and  violate 
the  sanctity  of  private  correspondence. 
To-day,  a  system  of  espionage  prevails, 
which  would  disgrace  the  despotism  and 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  The  news- 
paper  which  refuses  to  recount  the  bless¬ 
ings  and  sing  the  praises  of  slavery  is 
committed  to  the  flames.  The  press  that 
refuses  to  vilify  the  memory  of  the  fathers 
is  taken  by  a  ruthless  mob  and  engulfed 
beneath  the  waters.  The  personal  safety 
of  the  traveller  depends,  not  on  his  deeds, 
but  upon  his  opinions.  And  these  out¬ 
rages  are  daily  committed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Democracy,  because  that  party  has 
taken  under  its  guardian  care  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  can  only  exist  and  prosper  at 
the  sacrifice  and  expense  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  the  citizen.  Where  slavery 
is,  there  can  be  no  free  speech,  no  free 
thought,  no  free  press,  no  regard  for  Con¬ 
stitutions,  no  deference  to  courts. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  further  indi¬ 
cation  of  utter  disregard  for  constitutional 
riffht,  look  at  the  infamous  enactment 
which  the  Democracy  have  placed  uP.on 
the  statute-book,  in  the  shape  of  a  fugitive 
slave  law.  That  law  not  only  makes 
charity  a  crime  and  hospitality  a  felony, 
but  it  strikes  down  the  very  safeguards  ot 
personal  liberty.  It  creates  judicial  officers 
in  express  defiance  of  the  Constitution. 
It  offers  them  bribes  to  decide  against  the 
poor  and  the  foiAaken.  It  is  a  usurpation 
of  legislation  never  conceded  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  Government,  because  the  surrender  ot 


fugitives  from  ^-vice  was  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  the  States.  It  denies  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury — boons  which  were  wrung  from 
the  hands  of  despotism  by  the  blood  of 
thousands  and  the  sufferings  of  centuries. 

As  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  I  glory  in  the 
fact  that  that  State  has,  by  counter  legis¬ 
lation,  vindicated  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State,  and  protected  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  citizen.  Whilst  the  Democracy  de¬ 
grades  itself  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  slave 
power,  the  Republican  party  rises  to  a  duo 
appreciation  of  its  mission,  as  the  con¬ 
servator  of  right  and  the  defender  of  con¬ 
stitutional  guaranties. 

And,  to  pass  along  hastily  to  the  nex 
proposition,  I  shall  convict  this  counterfeit 
Democracy  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union  o 
these  States,  by  evidence  which  no  man 
will  attempt  to  impeach,  for  it  comes  from 
their  own  lips.  While  the  Republican 
party  clings  with  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  the  De¬ 
mocracy  is  as  disloyal  to  the  one  as  it  is 
faithless  to  the  other.  This  Hall  yet  echoes 
with  the  menaces  of  disunion  which  the 
accepted  leaders  of  the  Democracy  thun¬ 
dered  in  the  ears  of  their  colleagues  and 
constituents.  The  word  has  gone  forth, 
that  this  Government  cannot  be  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  majority,  expressing  its  will 
under  the  forms  and  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  We  are  told  that  when  this 
Government  is  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  its  founders,  “  to  estab¬ 
lish  justice ,”  “  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty , 
that  then  the  parricidal  arm  of  disunion 
Democracy  will  rend  it  in  twain.  You 
and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Crawford]  declare: 

“  Now,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a  Black  Re¬ 
publican  President,  I  have  this  to  say,  and  I 
speak  the  sentiment  of  every  Democrat  on  this 
floor  from  the  State  of  Georgia — we  will  never 
submit  to  the  inauguration  of  a  Black  Republi¬ 
can  President.  [Applause  from  the  Democratic 
benches,  and  hisses  from  the  Republicans.]  I 
repeat  it,  sir— and  I  have  authority  to  say  so— 
that  no  Democratic  Representative  from  Georgia 
on  this  floor  will  ever  submit  to  the  inauguration 
of  a  Black  Republican  President.  [Renewed  ap¬ 
plause  and  hisses.]  *  *  *  *  The.  m°st 

confiding  of  them  all,  sir,  are  for  equality  in  the 
Union  or  independence  out  of  it  j  ’  having  lost  all 
hope  in  the  fwmer,  I  am  for  ‘independence  now 

AND  INDEPENDENCE  FOREVER.’  ” 

And  we  heard  his  colleague  [Mr.  Gar- 


trellJ  declare  that  when  a  Republican 
President  shall  bav6  been  elected — 

“The  time  will  have  come  when  the  South 
must  and  will  take  an  unmistakable  and  decided 
action,  and  that  then,  ‘  he  who  dallies  is  a  das¬ 
tard,  and  he  who  doubts  is  damned.’  I  need  not 
tell  what  I,  as  a  Southern  man,  will  do — I  think 
I  may  safely  speak  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  Georgia — that  when  that  event  happens,  they, 
in  my  judgment,  will  consider  it  an  overt  act,  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  meet  immediately  in  con¬ 
vention,  to  take  into  consideration  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress.  That  is  my  position ;  and 
if  that  be  treason  to  the  Government,  make  the 
most  of  it.” 

We  also  heard  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  McRae]  speak  for  the  De¬ 
mocracy  of  his  State  in  a  similar  contin¬ 
gency  : 

“  I  said  to  my  constituents,  and  to  the  people 
at  the  capital  of  my  State,  on  my  way  here,  that 
if  such  an  event  did  occur,  while  it  would  be 
their  duty  to  determine  the  couise  which  the 
State  would  pursue,  it  would  be  my  privilege  to 
counsel  with  them  as  to  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  proper  course ;  and  I  said  to  them,  what  I 
say  now,  and  will  always  say  in  such  an  event, 
that  my  counsel  would  be' to  take  independence 
out  of  the  Union  in  preference  to  the  loss  of  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  and  consequent  degradation 
and  dishonor,  in  it.  That  i3  my  position,  and  it  is 
the  position  which  I  know  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  will  maintain.” 

And  the  gentleman  [Mr.  De  Jarnette] 

who  represents  the  Democracy  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  district  said  to  us,  in  reference  to 
William  H.  Seward  : 

“  You  may  elect  him  President  of  the  North 
but  of  the  South  never.  Whatever  the  event  may 
be,  others  may  differ;  but  Virginia,  in  view  of 
her  ancient  renown,  in  view  of  her  illustrious 
dead,  and  in  view  of  her  sic  semper  iyrannis ,  will 
resist  his  authority.” 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations 
of  this  character.  I  shall  give  but  one 
more,  and  that  is  important  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  it  comes  to  us  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  a  State  which  is  hardly  yet  warm 
in  the  embraces  of  its  sisters ;  a  State 
which  talks  valiantly  in  one  moment  about 
arresting  the  wheels  of  Government,  and 
in  the  next  moment  asks  imploringlyof  that 
same  Government  for  additional  protection 
against  the  incursions  of  its  border  In¬ 
dians. 

The  extract  derives  additional  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  fact  that  it  fell  from  the 
lips  of  a  candidate  for  Speaker,  who  re- 1 
ceived  the  votes,  not  only  of  Southern 
but  also  of  Northern  Democrats.  On  the 


27th  of  January  last,  the  member  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Hamilton]  said: 

“  Whatever  may  be  said  by  some  to  maintain 
it  at  all  hazards,  I  believe  that  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  is  this  day  upon  us.  The  Union,  sir, 
is  being  dissolved  now.  It  may  be  in  the  power 
of  the  conservative  elements  of  this  House  to  ar¬ 
rest  it ;  but  that  cannot  be  done  by  the  election 
of  a  Black  Republican  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
I  represent  as  conservative  a  constituency  as  any 
gentleman  upon  this  floor ;  a  people  who  are  as 
devoted  to  the  Union  ;  a  people,  sir,  who  have, 

I  think,  manifested  that  devotion  by  as  much 
liberality  and  unselfishness,  by  yielding  up  what 
no  other  State  in  this  Union  has  yielded,  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  independent  nationality,  in  order  to 
participate  in  this  Confederacy,  w*hich  we  all 
profess  so  much  to  love ;  and  yet  that  same 
State,  that  same  people,  are  now  solemnly  resolv- 
ing  that  it  is  better  that  the  wheels  of  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  arrested  where  they  are  to-day, 
and  no  organization  ever  effected,  than  that*  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  shall  be  elect¬ 
ed,  and  placed  in  the  Speaker’s  chair.” 

We  well  recollect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  disunion  sentiments  were  uttered 
here,  not  only  unrebuked,  but  that  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  approving  nods, 
the  congratulations,  the  applause,  of  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  both  on  this  floor  and  in  the  crowd¬ 
ed  galleries.  They  have  their  parallel  in 
kindred  sentiments  which  are  avowed  out¬ 
side  of  this  Hall  by  members  of  the  same 
organization.  They  boldly  proclaim  that 
if  the  coming  Presidential  election  results 
as  the  slave  power  desires,  then  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  binding  upon  them  and  upon  as ; 
but  if  otherwise,  then  they  will  dissolve 
the  Union  and  tear  the  Constitution  into 
fragments. 

There  may  be  men  so  craven  in  spirit 
that  they  will  be  deterred  from  voting  their 
honest  convictions  by  threats,  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  Republican  ranks. 
The  man  who  allows  a  menace  to  control 
his  suffrage  is  only  fit  to  be  a  slave.  You 
have  allies  at  the  North  who  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  much  of  consistency,  much  of  seff- 
respect,  mueh  of  manhood,  in  submitting 
to  your  dictation;  and,  perhaps,  these 
mutterings  of  disunion  may  compel  more 
concessions,  more  humiliation,  from  them  ; 
but  the  Republican  party,  laughing  to 
scorn  such  menaces,  and  guided  by  the 
old  landmarks  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  has  hallowed,  will  travel  in  the 
old  path,  illumined  as  it  is  by  conscience 
and  by  duty.  If  the  popular  verdict  is 
against  them,  they  submit  cheerfully  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  If  the 


popular  vcdict  is  against  you,  they  enter¬ 
tain  no  apprehensions  but  that  you  will 

submit  alp.  . 

I  have  but  a  few  moments  lelt,  in 
which  ti  refer  to  the  position  which 
the  Democracy  occupy  in  relation  to  the 

frea'  interests  of  free  labor  in  this  ^land. 

d  tiie  contest  between  capital  and  labor, 
that  party  espouses  the  cause  of  capital. 

It  no  longer  sympathizes  with  man,  white 
or  biac<r,  who  is  struggling  to  recover  his 
rights  or  ameliorate  his  condition.  If  the 
c»*r  of  human  progress  is  to  move  on,  it 
hiust  move,  not  by  the  help  of  this  De- 
tnocracy,  but  in  spite  of  it.  When  the 
toilijg  millions  ask  for  homesteads  on  our 
vast  domain,  they  are  met  by  the  jeers 
vmd  taunts  of  this  mis-named  Democracy, 
\rn  told  that  they  constitute  “  the  very 
Mudsills  of  society  and  political  govern- 
ient .”  When  the  white  laborer  would 
^Tve  out  his  own  fortune  on  the  prairies 
f  the  West,  he  is  told,  in  the  words  of 
le  Richmond  Examiner ,  that  “the  prin» 
Iple  of  slavery  is  in  itself  right,  and 
(ces  not  depend  upon  difference  of  com- 
ilfxion  ;  ”  or,  as  a  Democratic  Senator 
^presses  it : 

-  Tae  poor  ye  always  have  with  you  ;  for  the 
"kart  vho  lives  by  daily  labor ,  and  scarcely  lives  at 
t\ci,  cid  who  has  to  put  out  his  labor  in  the  market , 
aul  the  the  best  he  can  get  for  it— in  short,  your 
whdeclass  of  manual  laborers  and  operatives ,  as 
you  cil  thtm ,  are  essentially  slaves 

Mi  Fitzhugh,  in  his  book  entitled  Fail¬ 
ure  d  Fee  Society,  says: 

*  t  «■  «  Slavery ,  black  or  white ,  is  right  and 

necessary.  *  *  The  slaves  are  governed 

far  better  than  the  free  laborers  at  the  North  are 
governed.  Our  negroes  are  not  only  better  off  as  to 
physical  ccnfort  than  free  laborers ,  but  their  moral 
condition  i  better.'' — Page  98. 

From  the  same  book,  on  page  179,  I 
quote  th  following; 

u  Men  ae  not  1  born  entitled  to  equal  rights. 
It  would  t  far  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  some 
were  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs ,  and  others 
booted  am  spurred  to  ride  them  ;  and  the  riding 
does  them  pod.'1 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  homestead 
bill  has  ijceived  the  sanction  of  * ne  House 
of  Representatives  on  three  separate  oc¬ 


casions,  but  it  is  uniformly  strangled  m  a 
Democratic  Senate  And  the  Democratic 
party  viewing  that  ^iea?’4re  from  its  stand¬ 
point  and  by  the  light  of  its  modern  doc¬ 
trine  and  principle^  is  consistent  in  op¬ 
posing  it.  The  denomination  of  that 
measure  involves  the  is  je  whether  our 
frontier  Territories  are  to  sink  into  com¬ 
munities  of  despots  and  slaves,  or  rise  into 
republics  of  freemen  ;  whether  our  West¬ 
ern  territory  shall  be  doited  with  slave  huts, 
the  abodes  of  degradation  and  misery,  or 
whether  the  pioneer’s  pleasant  dwelling, 
garnished  by  flower  and  shrub,  shall  arise 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  the  home  of  con¬ 
tentment,  refinement,  and  industry.  This 
measure  of  “  land  for  the  landless  is  an 
important  element  in  the  “  irrepressible 
conflict”  between  opposing  systems  of  la- 
bur  :  and  whilst  it  is  meet  and  proper  that 
the  Republican  parly  espouses  the  cause 
of  the  hardy  pioneer,  who  would  make 
the  valley  echo  with  the  cheerful  sound  oi 
free  labor,  it  is  equally  fitting  and  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  Democracy  should  take  the 
side  of  the  master,  who  would  make  the 
same  valleys  resound  with  the  crack  of  the 
overseer’s  lash. 

The  conflict  between  capital  and  labor 
has  ever  been  a  fearful  one.  It  has  con¬ 
vulsed  nations,  shaken  thrones,  and  caused 
blood  to  flow  like  water.  Fortunately,  in 
our  day  it  assumes  the  phase  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  conflict,  in  which  political  parties  aro 
the  contestants,  and  tiie  ballot  is  the  ef¬ 
fective  weapon.  On  the  one  side  is  ar¬ 
rayed  the  Republican  party,  vindicating 
the  dignity  of  free  labor,  and  assenting  the 
rights  of  the  toiling  millions;  while  its  an¬ 
tagonist  is  a  false  Democracy,  reviling  the 
laboring  man  as  a  slave,  and  prostituting 
itself  to  the  interests  and  purposes  of  a 
purse-proud  oligarchy.  The  contest  may 
be  protracted,  but  the  issue  eannot  be 
doubtful.  Step  by  step  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  Republican  host  move  on, 
hearing  in  their  hands  the  dearest  interests 
of  humanity,  and  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
an  abiding  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  as  well  as  in  its  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess. 
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